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TO  EOllliTH  ENGLISH  EDITION;.* 


The  Fourth  English  Edition  of  the  Text-book  now  laid  before  the  Pio:, 
fession  has  again  been  thoroughly  revised,  so  as  to  bring  every  Section  as 
lar  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  Physiological 
Science.  • • 

A new  feature  introduced— that  of  printing  some  of  the  illustrations 
of  Microscopical  subjects  in  Colours— will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  helpful. 
For  drawing  several  of  these  coloured  figures  I am  indebted  to  Arthur 
Clarkson,  M.B.,  C.M.,  formerly  my  junior  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  and 
for  others  to  my  pupils,  Mr  V.  E.  H.  Lindesay  and  Mr  F.  J.  S.  Mathwin.  . 

A large  number  of  new  figures,  many  of  them  original,  have  also, 
been  added,  so  that  the  total  number  of  illustrations  is  now  845;  My 
acknowledgments  are  due,  specially,  in  regard  to  some  of  these,  to  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Messrs  Alvergniat,  Verdin, 
Petzold,  Curry  & Paxton,  and  to  my  friends  Professors  Roy,  Fredericc{,  Leech, 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Mr  Gotch,  Dr  Adami,  and  Dr  Macnaughton  Jones. 

Further,  I have  to  thank  the  last  mentioned  for  some  hints  which  have 
enabled  me  to  improve  the  Section  on  the  “ Ear  and  Hearing.”  I am  also 
indebted  to  Professor  Ramdn  y Cayal,  of  Barcelona,  for  his  courtesy  in  send- 
ing me  his  original  Papers  recording  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the 
Central  Nervous  System,  some  of  which  I have  ventured  to  epitomise  and 
introduce  into  the  text.  The  sources  of  the  other  illustrations  are  given 
elsewhere. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  coloured  illustrations,  and  to  admit 
of  more  of  the  text  being  printed  in  large  type,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  the  work  once  again  in  two  volumes. 


The  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
May  1891. 


WILLIAM  STIRLING. 
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PliEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  ENGTTSH  EDITION. 


The  fact  that  Professor  Landois’  “Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen” 
has  ah’eady  passed  through  Four  large  Editions  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1880,  shows  that  in  some  special  way  it  has  met  the  wants  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  in  Germany.  The  characteristic  which  has  thus  com- 
mended the  work  will  he  found  mainly  to  lie  in  its  eminent  practiccdity ; 
and  it  is  this  consideration  which  has  induced  me  to  undertake  the  task 
of  putting  it  into  an  English  dress  for  English  readers. 

Landois’  work,  in  fact,  forms  a Bridge  between  Physiology  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.  It  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Student 
of  to-day  is  the  practising  Physician  of  to-morrow.  Thus,  to  every 
Section  is  appended — after  a full  description  of  the  normal  processes — 
a short  resuvie  of  the  pathological  variations,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Student,  from  the  outset,  to  the  field  of  his 
future  practice,  and  to  show  him  to  what  extent  pathological  processes 
are  a disturbance  of  the  normal  activities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  work  offers  to  the  busy  physician  in  practice  a 
ready  means  of  refreshing  his  memory  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
Medicine.  He  can  pass  hackivards  from  the  examination  of  pathological 
phenomena  to  the  normal  processes,  and,  in  the  study  of  these,  find  new 
indications  and  new  lights  for  the  appreciation  and  treatment  of  the  cases 
under  consideration. 

With  this  object  in  view,  all  the  methods  of  investigation  which  may 
with  advantage  be  used  by  the  Practitioner,  are  carefully  and  fully 
described;  and  Histology,  also,  occupies  a larger  place  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it  in  Text-books  of  Physiology. 

A word  as  to  my  own  share  in  the  present  vension  ; — 

(1.)  In  the  task  of  translating,  I have  endeavoured  throughout  to 
convey  the  author’s  meaning  accurately,  without  a too  rigid  adherence 
to  the  original.  Those  who  from  experience  know  something  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  most  ready  to  pardon  any  short- 
comings they  may  detect. 

(2.)  Very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Histological, 
and  also  (where  it  has  seemed  necessary)  to  the  Physiological  sections. 
All  such  additions  are  enclosed  within  square  brackets  [ ].  I have  to 
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acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  many  valuable  Papers  in  the  varioirs 
Medical  Journals — British  and  Foreign — and  also  to  the  Histological 
Treatises  of  Cadiat,  Kanvier,  and  Klein ; Quain’s  Anatomy,  vol.  II.,  ninth 
edition ; Hermann’s  Handhtich  cler  Pliysiologie ; and  the  Text-books  on 
Physiology  by  Rutherford,  Foster,  and  Kirkes ; Gamgee’s  Physiological 
Chemisfvy ; Ewald’s  Digestion ; and  Roberts  s Digestive  Ferments. 

(3.)  The' illustrations  have  been  greatly  increased  in  number,  viz., 
from  275  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition  to  494  in  the  English  version. 
These  additional  Diagrams,  with  the  sources  whence  derived,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  List  of  Woodcuts  by  an  asterisk. 

There  only  remains  for  me  now  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who 
have  kindly  helped  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  either  by  furnishing 
Illustrations  or  otherwise — especially  to  Drs  Byrom  BraniAvell,  Dudgeon, 

. Lauder  Brunton,  and  Knott ; Mr  Hawksley ; Professors  Hamilton  and 
M'Kendrick;  to  my  esteemed  teacher  and  friend.  Professor  L^idwig,  of 
Leipzic ; and  finally,  to  my  friend,  Mr  A.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  formerly 
Assistant  Librarian'in  the  University,  and  now  Librarian  of  the  Aberdeen 
Public  Library,  for  much  valuable  assistance  while  the  work  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

In  conclusion — and  forgetting  for  the  moment  my  own  connection 
with  it — I heartily  commend  the  work  se  to  the  attention  of  Medical 
Men,  and  can  wish  for  it  no  better  fate  than  that  it  may  speedily  become 
as  popular  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  its  Fatherland. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING. 


Aberdeen  TJniveerity, 
Novemher  1884. 
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Introduction. 


The  Scope  of  Physiology  and  its  Eolation  to  other  Branches 

of  Natural  Science. 


I^HYSIOLOGY  is  tlie  scieiice  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  organisms,  or,  broadly,  it  is 
the  Doctrine  of  Life.  Corresponding  to  the  classification  of  organisms,  we  distinguish 
— (1)  Animal  Physiology ; (2)  Vegetable  Physiology ; and  (3)  the  Physiology  of 
the  Lowest  Living  Organisms,  Avhich  stand  on  the  border  line  of  animals  and 
plants,  i.e.,  the  so-called  Protistce  of  Haeckel,  micro-organisms,  and  those  elementary 
organisms  or  cells  Avhich  exist  on  the  same  level. 

The  object  of  Physiology  is  to  establish  these  phenomena,  to  determine  their 
regularity  and  causes,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  general  fundamental  laws  of 
Natural  Science,  auz.,  the  LaAvs  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry. 

The  folloAAung  Scheme  shoAvs  the  relation  of  Physiology  to  the  allied  branches  of 
Xatural  Science : — 

BIOLOGY. 

The  science  of  organised  beings  or  organisms  (animals,  plants,  protistse,  and 
elementary  organisms). 


I.  Morphology. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  form  of  organisms. 

General  Special 

Morphology.  Morphology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  The  doctrine  of  the 
formed  elementary  and  organs  of 

constituents  of  or-  organisms, 
ganisms.  (Organology— 

(Histology) — • Anatomy) — 

(«)  Histology  of  Plants,  (ft)  Phytotomy. 

{b)  Histology  of  Animals,  {h)  Zootomy. 


II.  Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Antal  phenomena 


of  organisms. 

General 

Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  vital 
phenomena  in  gene- 
ral— 

(ft)  Of  Plants. 

{b)  Of  AjiimaLs. 


Special 

Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  the 
activities  of  the  in- 
dividual organs — 
(ft)  Of  Plants. 

(6)  Of  Animals. 


III.  Embryology. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  generation  and  development  of  organisms. 


r 

Morphological  pari  of  the 
doctrine  of  development, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  form 
in  its  stages  of  develop-  - 
ment — 

(ft)  General. 

(6)  Special. 

I 


1.  History  of  the  develojunent  of  ' 
single  beings,  of  the  individual 
{e.g.,  of  man)  from  the  ovum 
onwards  (Ontogeny) — 

(ft)  In  Plants. 

{b)  In  Animals. 

2.  History  of  the  development  of 
a whole  slock  of  organisms  from 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  series 
upwards  (Phylogeny) — 

(ft.)  In  Plants. 

{b)  In  Animals. 


Physiological  pari  of  the 
doctrine  of  development, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
aciivily  during  develoj)- 
nient— 

(ft)  General. 

(A)  Special. 
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Morphology  and  Physiology  are  of  equal  rank  in  hiological  science,  and  a previous 
acquaintance  ivith  Morpliology  is  assumed  as  a basis  for  the  comprehension  of 
Phj^siology,  since  the  work  of  an  organ  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  its 
external  form  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  knoivn.  Development  occupies 
a middle  place  between  Morphology  and  Physiology  ; it  is  a morphological  discipline 
in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the  developing 
organism ; it  is  a physiological  doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  studies  the  actioities  and 
vital  phenomena  during  the  course  of  development. 

MATTER. — The  entire  visible  world,  including  all  organisms,  consists  of  matter, 
i.e.,  of  substance  Avhich  occupies  space. 

We  distinguish  ponderable  matter  Avhich  has  weight,  and  imponderable  matter 
Avhich  cannot  be  Aveighed  in  a balance.  The  latter  is  generally  termed  ether. 

In  ponderable  materials,  again,  Ave  distinguish  their /or??i,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  their 
limiting  surfaces ; further,  their  volume,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  space  Avhich  thej' 
occupy;  and  lastly,  their  ae/gregate  condition,  i.e.,  Avhether  they  are  solid,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies. 

Ether.— The  ether  fills  the  space  of  the  universe,  certainly  as  far  as  the  most 
distant  visible  stars.  This  ether,  notAAuthstaiiding  its  imponderability,  possesses 
distinct  mechanical  properties ; it  is  infinitely  more  attenuated  than  any  knoAvn 
kind  of  gas,  and  behaAms  more  like  a solid  body  than  a gas,  resembling  a gelatinous 
mass  rather  than  the  air.  It  participates  in  the  luminous  phenomena  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  hence  it  is  the  transmitter  of  light, 
Avhich  is  conducted  by  means  of  its  vibrations,  AAuth  inconceivable  rapidity  (42,220 
geographical  miles  per  second)  to  our  visual  organs  {Tyndall). 

Imponderable  matter  (ether)  and  ponderable  matter  are  not  separated  sharplj' 
from  each  other;  rather  does  the  ether  penetrate  into  all  the  spaces  existing 
betAveen  the  smallest  particles  of  ponderable  matter. 

Particles. — Supposing  that  ponderable  matter  AAmre  to  be  subdivided  con- 
tinuously into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  until  Ave  reach  the  last  stage  of 
division  in  Avhich  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  matter 
operated  upon,  Ave  should  call  the  finely-divided  portions  of  matter  in  this  state 
particles.  Particles  of  iron  Avould  still  be  recognised  as  solid,  particles  of  Avater  as 
fluid,  particles  of  oxygen  as  gaseous. 

Molecules. — Supposing,  howeAmr,  the  process  of  diA'ision  of  the  particles  to 
be  carried  further  still,  Ave  should  at  last  reach  a limit,  beyond  Avhich,  neither  by 
mechanical  nor  by  physical  means,  could  any  further  division  be  effected.  A\  e 
should  have  arrived  at  the  molecides.  A molecule,  therefore,  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  matter  Avhich  can  still  exist  in  a free  condition,  and  Avhich  as  a unit  no  longer 
exhibits  the  aggregate  condition. 

Atoms. — But  even  molecules  are  not  the  final  units  of  matter,  since  eA  erj 
molecule  consists  of  a group  of  smaller  units,  called  atoms.  An  atom  cannot  exist 
by  itself  in  a free  condition,  but  the  atoms  unite  with  other  similar  or  dissimilar 
atoms  to  form  groups,  Avhich  are  called  molecules.  Atoms  are  incapable  of  further 
subdivision,  hence  their  name.  AVe  assume  that  the  atoms  are  mvariably  of  the 
same  size,  and  that  they  are  solid.  From  a chemical  point  of  vicav,  the  atom  of 
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an  olomeutary  l)oily  (elomont)  is  tlie  smallest  amount  of  the  element  which  can  enter 
into  a chemical  comhinatiou.  -3  ust  a.s  ponderahle  matter  consists  in  its  ultimate 
l)arts  of  j)oiuleral)le  atoms,  so  does  tlie  ether  consist  of  analogous  small  ether-atoms. 

Ponderable  and  Imponderable  Atoms. — The  ponderable  atoms  ■within 
ponderahle  matter  are  arranged  in  a delinite  relation  to  the  ether-atoms.  The 
l)onderable  atoms  mutually  attract  each  other,  and  similarly  they  attract  the 
imponderable  ether-atoms;  but  the  ether-atoms  repel  each  otlier.  Hence,  in 
ponderable  masses,  ether-atoms  surround  every  ponderable  atom.  These  masses, 
in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the  ponderable  atoms,  tend  to  come  together,  but  only 
to  the  extent  permitted  l)y  the  surrounding  ether-atoms.  Thus  the  ponderable 
atoms  can  never  come  so  close  as  not  to  leave  interspaces.  All  matter  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  loose  and  open  in  texture,  a condition  due 
to  the  interpenetrating  ether-atoms,  which  resist  the  direct  contact  of  the  ponder- 
able atoms. 

Aggregate  Condition  of  Atoms. — The  relative  arrangement  of  the  molecules, 
i.e.,  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  Avhich  can  be  isolated  in  a free  condition, 
determines  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  body. 

AVithin  a solid  body,  characterised  by  the  permanence  of  its  volume  as  Avell  as 
by  the  independence  of  its  form,  the  molecules  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot 
readily  be  displaced  from  their  relative  jAositions. 

Fluid  bodies,  although  their  volume  is  permanent,  readily  change  their  shape, 
and  their  molecules  are  in  a condition  of  continual  movement. 

'When  this  movement  of  the  molecules  takes  so  wide  a rano'c  that  the  individual 

O 

molecules  fly  a^mrt,  the  body  becomes  gaseous,  and  as  such  is  characterised  by  the 
instability  of  its  form  as  well  as  by  the  changeableness  of  its  volume. 

Physics  is  the  study  of  these  molecules  and  their  motions. 

Forces. 

1.  Gravitation — Work  done. — All  phenomena  appertain  to  matter.  These 
phenomena  are  the  appreciable  expression  of  the  forces  inherent  in  matter.  The 
forces  themselves  are  not  appreciable ; they  are  the  cairses  of  the  phenomena. 

Gra'vitation.  — The  law  of  gravitation  postulates  that  cAmry  particle  of  ponder- 
able matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  Avith  a certain  force. 
This  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Further,  the  attractWe 
force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  attracting  matter,  Avithout  any 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  body.  We  may  estiniate  the  intensity  of  gravita- 
tion by  the  extent  of  the  movement  Avhich  it  communicates  to  a body  allowed  to 
fall,  for  one  second,  through  a given  distance,  in  a vacuous  space.  Such  a 
body  Avill  fall  in  vacuo  at  the  .surface  of  the  earth  9 ’809  metres  per  second.  This 
fact  has  been  arrived  at  experimentally. 

Let  us  represent  r/  = 9’809  metres,  the  final  velocity  of  the  freely  falling  l)oily  at  the  eiul  of 
one  second.  The  velocity,  V,  of  the  freely  falling  body  is  proportional  to  the  time,  t,  so  that 

V = (1); 

I.C.,  at  the  end  of  the  1st  sec.,  and  = (j,  1=^  = 9 '809  M — the  distance  traversed — 


(2); 
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i.c.,  tlie  distances  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  Hence,  from  (1)  and  (2)  it  follows  (by 
eliminating  t)  that — 

V = V^ (3). 

The  velocities  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  distances  traversed — 

Therefore  ^~=s (4). 

Tlie  freely  falling  body,  and  in  fact  every  freely  moving  body,  possesses  kinetic 
energy,  and  is  in  a certain  sense  a magazine  of  energy.  The  kinetic  energy  of  any 
moving  body  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  its  weight  (estimated  by  the  balance), 
and  the  height  to  which  it  would  rise  from  the  earth,  if  it  were  thrown  from  the 
earth  with  its  own  velocitJ^ 

Let  W represent  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  body,  and  P its  weight,  then  '\V  = P,  s,  so 
that  from  (4)  it  follows  that — 

■\V  = P^ (5)- 

^9 

Hence,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

Work. — If  a force  (pressure,  strain,  tension)  bo  so  applied  to  a body  as  to  move 
it,  a certain  amount  of  loorJc  is  performed.  The  amount  of  work  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  the  pressure  or  strain  which  moves  the  body,  and  of  the 
distance  through  which  it  is  moved. 

Let  K represent  the  force  acting  on  the  body,  and  S the  distance,  then  the  work  =KS. 
The  attraction  between  the  earth  and  any  body  raised  above  it  is  a source  of  work. 

It  is  usual  to  express  the  value  of  K in  kilogrammes,  and  S in  metres,  so  that 
the  “unit  of  work”  is  the  kilogram-metre,  i.e.,  the  force  Avhich  is  required  to 
raise  1 kilo,  to  the  height  of  1 metre. 

2.  Potential  Energy. — The  Transformation  of  Potential  into  Kinetic  Energy,  and 
conversely : Besides  kinetie  energy,  there  is  also  “ potential  energy,  or  energy  of 
position.  By  this  term  is  meant  various  forms  of  energy,  Avhich  are  suspended  in 
their  action,  and  Avhich,  although  they  may  cause  motion,  are  not  in  themselves 
motion.  A coiled  Avatch-spring  kept  in  this  position,  a stone  resting  upon  a tower', 
are  instances  of  bodies  possessing  potential  energy,  or  the  energy  of  posrtrorr.  It 
requires  merely  a push  to  develop  kinetic  from  the  potential  energy,  or  to  transfornr 
potential  into  kinetic  energy. 

Work,  w,  Avas  performed  in  raising  the  stone  to  rest  uporr  the  toA\er. 

w=y,  s,  wherep  = the  Aveight  and  s=the height, 

p = m .cj,  is  = the  product  of  the  mass  (m),  and  the  force  of  gravity  ((/),  so  that  la^vi  g s. 

This  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  stone. 
This  potential  energy  may  readily  be  transformed  into  kinetie  energy  by  merely 
pushing  the  stone  so  that  it  falls  from  the  tower.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  stone 
is  equal  to  the  final  velocity  with  which  it  impinges  upon  the  earth. 


V = 

Jigs  (see  above  (3)  ). 

V2  = 

2gs. 

mV2  = 

2m  gs. 



T 

m g s. 

VI  g s was  the  expression  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  stone  while  it  was  stdl 
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resting  on  the  lieiglit  j is  the  kinetic  energy  corres^ionding  to  this  potential 
energy  (Briicke). 

Potential  energy  may  be  transformed  into  meclianical  energy  under  the  most 
A'aried  conditions  ; it  may  also  he  transferred  from  one  body  to  another. 

The  movement  of  a pendulum  is  a striking  example  of  the  former.  When  the  pendulum  is 
at  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion,  it  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  at  rest  for  an  instant, 
and  as  endowed  with  potential  energy,  thus  corresponding  with  the  raised  stone  in  the  previous 
instance.  During  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  this  potential  energy  is  changed  into  kinetic 
energy,  which  is  greatest  when  the  pendulum  is  moving  most  rapidly  towards  the  vertical.  As 
it  rises  again  from  the  vertical  position,  it  moves  more  slowly,  and  the  kinetic  energy  is 
changed  into  potential  energy,  which  once  more  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  pendulum 
comes  to  rest  at  the  utmost  limit  of  its  excursion.  Were  it  not  for  the  resistances  continually 
opposed  to  its  movements,  such  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction,  the  movement  of  the 
pendulum,  due  to  the  alternating  change  of  kinetic  into  potential  energy  and  vice  versd,  would 
continue  uninterruptedly,  as  with  a mathematical  pendulum.  Suppose  the  swinging  ball  of  the 
pendulum,  when  exactly  in  a vertical  position,  impinged  upon  a resting  but  movable  sphere, 
the  potential  energy  of  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  would  be  transferred  directly  to  the  sphere, 
provided  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  and  the  sphere  were  complete  ; the 
pendulum  would  come  to  rest,  while  the  sphere  would  move  onward  with  an  equal  amount  of 
kinetic  energy,  provided  there  were  no  resistance  to  its  movement.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
transference  of  kinetic  energy  from  one  body  to  another.  Lastly,  suppose  that  a stretched 
watch-spring  on  uncoiling  causes  another  spring  to  become  coiled  ; and  we  have  another  example 
of  the  transference  of  kinetic  energy  from  one  body  to  another. 

Tlie  following  general  statement  is  declucihle  from  the  foregoing  examples ; — 
If,  in  a system,  the  individual  moving  masses  approach  the  final  position  of  equi- 
librium, then  in  this  system  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  increases ; if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  jDarticles  move  aAvay  from  the  final  position  of  equilibrium,  then 
the  sum  of  the  j)otential  energies  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  energies, 
i.e.,  the  kmetic  energies  diminish  (Briicke). 

The  pendulum,  which,  after  swinging  from  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion,  approaches  the 
vertical  position,  i.e.,  tlie  position  of  equilibrium  of  a passive  pendulum,  has  in  this  position 
the  largest  amount  of  potential  energy  ; as  it  again  ascends  to  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion 
on  the  otlier  side,  it  again  gradually  receives  the  maximum  of  potential  energy  at  the  expense 
of  the  gradually  diminishing  movement,  and  therefore  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

3.  Heat. — Its  Relation  to  Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy. — If  a load  weight  be 
thrown  from  a high  toAver  to  the  earth,  and  if  it  strike  an  unyielding  substance,  the 
movement  of  the  mass  of  lead  is  not  only  arrested,  but  the  kinetic  energy  (Avhich 
to  tlie  eye  appears  to  be  lost)  is  transformed  into  a lively  vibratory  movement  of 
the  atoms.  W hen  the  lead  meets  the  earth,  heat  is  jiroduced.  The  amount  of 
heat  produced  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  ivliich  is  transformed  through 
the  concussion.  At  the  moment  Avhen  the  lead  Aveight  reaches  the  earth,  the  atoms 
are  throAvn  into  vibrations ; they  impinge  upon  each  other ; then  rebound  again 
from  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,  Avhich  opposes  their  direct  juxta- 
position ; they  fly  asunder  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  the  attractive  force 
of  the  ponderable  atoms,  and  thus  oscillate  to  and  fro.  All  the  atoms  Aubrate  like 
a pendulum,  until  their  movement  is  communicated  to  the  ethereal  atoms  sur- 
rounding them  on  every  side,  i.e.,  until  the  heat  of  the  heated  mass  is  “ radiated.” 
Heat  is  thus  a vibratory  moventent  of  the  atoms. 
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As  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  2)roportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  Avluch  i.s 
transformed  through  the  concussion,  ■we  must  find  an  adequate  measure  for  both 
forces. 

Heat-Unit. — As  a standard  of  measure  of  heat,  we  have  the  “lieat-unit”  or 
calorie.  The  * lieat-unit  or  calorie  is  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1 gram  of  water  1°  centigrade.  The  “heat-unit”  corre.sponds 
to  42.5-0  gram-metres,  i.e.,  the  same  energy  required  to  lieat  1 gram  of  water 
1°  C.  would  raise  a weight  of  425 ’5  grams  to  the  height  of  1 metre  ; or,  a weight 
of  425-5  grams,  if  allowed  to  fall  from  the  height  of  1 metre,  would  by  its  concu.s- 
sion  produce  as  much  heat  as  Avould  raise  the  temperature  of  1 gram  of  Avater  1°  C. 
The  “mechanical  equivalent”  of  the  heat-unit  is,  therefore,  425-5  gram-metres. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  collision  of  moving  masses  an  immeasurable  amount  of  heat  can 
be  produced.  Let  us  apply  what  has  already  been  said  to  tlie  earth.  Suppose  the  earth  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  orbit,  and  suppose  further  that,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  tlie  sun,  it  were  to 
impinge  on  the  latter  (whereby,  according  to  J.  R.  Mayer,  its  final  velocity  would  be  85 
geographical  miles  per  second),  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  collision  would  be  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a mass  of  pure  charcoal  more  than  5000  times  as  heavy 
{Julius  Rohert  Mayer,  Helmholtz). 

Thus,  the  heat  of  the  sun  itself  can  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  masses  of  cold  matter. 
If  the  cold  matter  of  the  universe  were  thrown  into  space,  and  there  left  to  the  attraction  of  its 
particles,  the  collision  of  these  particles  would  ultimately  produce  the  light  of  the  stars.  At 
the  present  time,  numerous  cosmic  bodies  collide  in  space,  while  innumerable  small  meteors 
(94,000  to  188,000  billions  of  kilos,  per  minute)  fall  into  the  snn.  The  force  of  gravity  is 
perhaps,  in  fact,  the  only  source  of  all  heat  {J.  R.  Mayer,  Tyndall). 

We  have  a homely  e.vample  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy  into  heat  in  the  fact  that 
a blacksmith  may  make  a piece  of  iron  red-hot  by  hammering  it.  Of  the  conversion  of  heat 
into  kinetic  energy  we  have  an  example  in  the  hot  watery  vaponr  (steam)  of  the  steam-engine 
raising  the  piston.  An  example  of  the  conversion  of  potential  eneigy  into  heat  occurs  in  a 
metallic  spring,  when  it  uncoils  and  is  so  placed  as  to  rub  against  a rough  surface,  producing 
heat  by  friction. 

4.  Chemical  AflBnity  ; Kelation  to  heat. — Whilst  gravity  acts  upon  the 
particles  of  matter  without  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  bodjq  there  is  an- 
other atomic  force  Avhich  acts  betAveen  atoms  of  a chemically  different  nature  ; this 
is  chemical  affinity.  This  is  the  force  in  virtue  of  Avhich  the  atoms  of  chemically 
different  bodies  unite  to  form  a chemical  compound.  The  force  itself  A’aries 
greatly  between  the  atoms  of  different  chemical  bodies ; thus  A\-e  speak  of  strong 
chemical  affinities  and  Aveak  affinities.  Just  as  Ave  Avere  able  to  estimate  the 
jAotential  energy  of  a body  in  motion  from  the  amount  of  heat  Avhich  Avas  produced 
Avhen  it  collided  Avith  an  unyielding  body,  so  a\'c  can  measure  the  amount  of  heat 
Avhich  is  formed  Avheu  the  atoms  of  chemically  different  bodies  unite  to  form  a 
chemical  compound.  As  a rule,  heat  is  formed  Avhen  separate  chemically-different 
atoms  form  a compound  body.  When,  in  Aurtue  of  chemical  aflinity,  the  atoms  of 
1 kilo,  of  hydrogen  and  8 kilos,  of  oxygen  unite  to  form  the  chemical  coni2AOund 
water,  an  amount  of  heat  is  thereby  CA'olA'ed  Avhich  is  equal  to  that  ^Ai’oduced  by  a 
Aveight  of  47,000  kilos,  falling  and  colliding  Avith  the  earth  from  a height  of  1000 
feet  aboA^e  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  1 gram  of  H be  burned  along  Avith  the 
requisite  amount  of  O to  form  Avater,  it  yield.s  34,460  heat-units  or  calorics  : and 
1 gi-am  carbon  burned  to  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide)  yields  8080  heat-units. 
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Wherever,  in  chemical  processes,  strong  chemical  affinities  are  satisfied,  heat  is  set 
free,  i.e.,  clieinical  affinity  is  changed  into  heat.  Chemical  affinity  is  a form  of 
potential  energy  obtaining  between  the  most  different  atoms,  which  during 
chemical  2jrocesses  is  changed  into  heat.  Conversely,  in  those  ehemical  ^''I'ocesses 
where  strong  affinities  are  dissolved,  and  chemically-united  atoms  thereby  pulled 
asunder,  there  must  be  a diminution  of  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  said,  heat  hecomes 
latent — that  is,  the  energy  of  the  heat  which  has  become  latent  is  changed  into 
chemical  energy,  and  this,  after  decomposition  of  the  compomid  chemical  body, 
is  again  represented  by  the  chemical  affinity  between  its  isolated  different  atoms. 

LAW  OF  THE  CONSEKVATION  OF  EHEEGY.— Julius  Kobert  Mayer  and 
Helmholtz  have  established  the  important  law  that,  in  a system  Avhich  does  not 
receive  any  influence  and  impression  from  without,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  acting 
within  it  is  always  the  same.  The  vccrious  forms  of  energy  can  he  transformed  one 
into  the  other,  so  that  Idnetic  energy  may  he  transformed  into  potential  energy  and 
vice  versa,  hid  there  is  never  any  part  of  the  energy  lost.  The  transformation  takes 
iflace  in  such  measure  that,  from  a certain  definite  amount  of  one  form  of  energy, 
a definite  amomit  of  another  can  be  obtamed. 

The  various  forms  of  energy  acting  in  organisms  occur  in  the  following  modi- 
fications : — 

1.  Molar  motion  (ordinary  movements),  as  in  the  movements  of  the  whole  body, 
of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  mtestines,  and  even  those  observable  microsco^iically  in 
coimection  with  cells. 

2.  Movements  of  atoms  as  heat. — We  know,  in  connection  with  the  vibration 
of  atoms,  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  unit  of  time  determines  Avhether  the 
oscillations  ajDjJear  as  heat,  light,  or  chemically-active  vibrations.  Heat-vibrations 
have  the  smallest  number,  Avhile  chemically-active  vibrations  have  the  largest 
number,  light-vibrations  standing  between  the  two.  In  the  human  body  Ave  only 
observe  heat-vibrations,  but  some  of  the  loAver  animals  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  jfiienomena  of  light. 

In  the  human  organism  the  molar  movements  in  the  individual  organs  are  con- 
stantly being  transformed  into  heat,  e.g.,  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  organs  of  the 
circulation  is  transformed  by  friction  into  heat.  The  measure  of  this  is  the  “ unit 
of  Avork”  = 1 gram-metre,  and  the  “ unit  of  heat  ” = 426 '5  gram-metres. 

3.  Potential  Energy. — The  organism  contains  many  chemical  comiAounds  Avhich 
are  characterised  by  the  great  com^Alexity  of  their  constitution,  by  the  imperfect 
saturation  of  their  affinities,  and  hence  by  their  great  tendency  to  S2>lit  uja  into 
simpler  bodies. 

The  body  can  transform  the  potential  energy  into  heat  as  AveU  as  into  kinetic 
energy,  the  latter  ahvays  in  conjunction  Avith  the  former,  but  the  former  ahvays  by 
itself  alone.  The  sinipdest  measure  of  the  potential  energy  is  the  amount  of  heat 
Avhich  can  be  obtained  by  complete  combustion  of  the  chemical  compounds  re- 
jAresenting  the  j^otential  energy.  The  number  of  Avork-units  can  then  be  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  heat  ^^I’oduced. 

4.  The  ifiienomeua  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  diamagnetism  may  be 
recognised  in  tAVO  directions,  as  movements  of  the  smallest  particles,  Avhich  arc 
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recognised  in  the  glowing  of  a thin  wire  when  it  is  traversed  l)y  strong  electrical 
currents  (against  considerable  resistance),  and  also  as  molar  movement,  as  in  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Electrical  phenomena  are  mani- 
fested in  our  bodies  by  muscle,  nerve,  and  glands,  but  these  phenomena  are 
relatively  small  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  other  forms  of  energy.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  electrical  phenomena  of  our  iDodies  become  almost  com- 
pletely transformed  into  heat.  As  yet  experiment  has  not  determined  with  accuracy  a 
“unit  of  electricity”  directly  comparable  with  the  “heat-unit”  and  the  “work-unit.” 

It  is  quite  certain  that  within  the  organism  one  form  of  energy  can  be  trans- 
formed into  another  form,  and  that  a certain  amount  of  one  form  will  yield  a 
definite  amount  of  another  form ; further,  that  new  energy  never  arises  spontane- 
ously, nor  is  energy  already  present  ever  destroyed,  so  that  in  the  organism  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  continually  in  action. 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. — The  animal  body  contains  a quantity  of  chemically- 
potential  energy  stored  up  in  its  constituents.  The  total  amount  of  the  energy 
present  in  the  human  body  might  be  measured  by  burning  completely  an  entire 
human  body  in  a calorimeter,  and  thereby  determining  how  many  heat-units  are 
produced  when  it  is  reduced  to  ashes  (see  Animal  Heat). 

The  chemical  compounds  containing  the  potential  energy  are  characterised  by  the 
complicated  relative  position  of  their  atoms,  by  a comparatively  imperfect  satura- 
tion of  the  affinities  of  their  atoms,  by  the  relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen  A\drich 
they  contam,  by  their  great  tendency  to  decomposition,  and  the  facility  Avith  Avhich 
they  undergo  decomposition. 

If  a man  were  not  supplied  with  food  he  Avould  lose  50  grams  of  his  body- 
weight  every  hour ; the  material  part  of  his  body,  Avhich  contains  the  potential 
energy,  is  used  up,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a continual  process  of  combustion  takes 
place ; by  the  process  of  combustion  simpler  substances  are  formed  from  the  more 
complex  compounds,  whereby  potential  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  combustion  is  rapid  or  sIoav  ; the  same  amoimt  of  the  same 
chemical  substances  ahvays  produces  the  same  amount  of  kinetic  energy,  i.e.,  of  heat. 

A person,  Avhen  fastmg,  experiences  after  a certain  time  the  disagreeable  feehng 
of  exhaustion  of  his  reserve  of  potential  energy,  hunger  sets  in,  and  he  takes  food. 
All  food  for  the  animed  Idngdom  is  oUained,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
vegetable  Idngdom.  Even  carnivora,  Avhich  eat  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  only  eat 
organised  matter  Avhich  has  been  formed  from  vegetable  food.  The  existence  of 
the  animal  kingdom  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  substances,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  food  of  animals  occur  in  vegetables. 
Besides  water  and  the  inorganic  constituents,  plants  contain,  amongst  other 
organic  compounds,  the  following  three  chief  representatives  of  foodstuffs — fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteids. 

All  these  contain  stores  of  potential  energy,  in  virtue  of  their  complex  chemical 
constitution. 


The  fats  contain 
The  carbohydrates  contain  ; — C^H^oOr, 


j CnH.^„-iO(OH)  = fatty  acids 
“t  +C3H,(0H)3  = glycerin 


[ (§251). 
(§  252). 
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The  proteids  contain  per  cent. 


C.  51-5-54-5  ^ 
H.  6-9-  7-3 

N.  15-2-17-0  - 

O.  20-6-23-5 
S.  0-3-  2-0 


(§§  248  and  249). 


A man  who  takes  a certain  amount  of  this  food  adds  thereto  oxygen  from  the 
air  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Combustion  or  oxidation  then  takes  place,  Avherc- 
1)y  chemically-potcntial  energy  is  transformed  into  heat. 

It  is  evident  that  the  products  of  this  combustion  must  be  bodies  of  simpler  con- 
stitution— bodies  with  less  complex  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  with  the  greatest 
possible  saturation  of  the  affinities  of  their  atoms,  of  greater  stability,  partly  rich  in 
0,  and  possessing  either  no  potential  energy,  or  only  very  little.  These  bodies  are 
carbon  dioxide,  CO^ ; water,  H^O  ; and  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous excreta,  urea  (C0(jSTH^)2),  Avhich  has  still  a small  amount  of  potential  energy, 
but  w'hich  outside  the  body  is  readily  converted  into  CO^  and  ammonia  (NHg). 

The  human  body  is  an  organism  in  which,  by  the  phenomena  of  oxidation,  the 
complex  nutritive  materials  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  highly  charged 
with  potential  energy,  are  transformed  into  simple  chemical  bodies,  whereby  the 
potential  energy  is  transformed  into  the  equivalent  amount  of  kinetic  energy  (heat, 
work,  electrical  phenomena). 

Eut  how  do  jDlants  form  these  complex  food-stuffs  so  rich  in  potential  energy  1 
It  is  iilain  that  the  potential  energy  of  plants  must  be  obtained  from  some  other 
form  of  energy.  This  potential  energy  is  supplied  to  plants  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  whose  chemical  light-rays  are  absorbed  by  plants.  Without  the  rays  of  the 
sun  there  could  be  no  plants.  Plants  absorb  from  the  air  and  the  soil  C02,H20, 
XHg,  and  IST,  of  which  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  (from  urea)  are  also 
produced  by  the  excreta  of  animals.  Plants  ahsorh  the  Idnetic  energy  of  light  from 
the  sun’s  rags  and  transform  it  into  ggotential  energy,  which  is  accumulated  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  tissues,  and  in  the  food-stuffs  produced  in  them 
during  their  growth.  This  formation  of  complex  chemical  compounds  is  accom- 
panied by  the  simultaneous  excretion  of  0. 


Occasionally,  kinetic  energy,  such  as  we  universally  meet  with  in  animals,  is  liberated  in 
plants.  Many  plants  develop  considerable  cpiantities  of  heat  in  their  flowers,  e.g.,  the  arum 
tribe.  We  must  also  remember  that  during  the  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  plants,  when 
fluid  juices  arc  changed  into  solid  masses,  heat  is  set  free.  In  plants,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, 0 is  absorbed,  and  CO2  is  excreted,  but  these  processes  arc  so  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
typical  condition  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  of  small  moment. 

Plants,  therefore,  arc  organisms  which,  by  a reduction  process,  transform  simple 
stable  combinations  ijrto  complex  compounds,  whereby  potential  solar  energy  is 
transformed  into  the  chemically-potential  energy  of  vegetable  tissues.  Animals 
arc  living  beings,  which  by  oxidation  decompose  or  break  iq)  the  complex  grouping 
of  atoms  manufactured  by  plants,  whereby  potential  is  transformed  into  kinetic 
energy.  Thus,  there  is  a constant  circulation  of  matter  and  a constant  exchange 
of  energy  between  plants  and  animals.  All  the  energy  of  animals  is  derived  from 
plants.  All  the  energy  of  plants  arises  from  the  sun.  Thus  the  sun  is  the  cause, 
the  original  source  of  all  energy  in  the  organism,  i.c.,  of  the  whole  of  life. 
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As  the  formation  of  solar  heat  and  solar  light  is  explicable  by  the  gravitation  of 
masses,  gravity  is  perhaps  the  original  form  of  energy  of  all  life. 

AVe  may  thus  represent  the  formation  of  kinetic  energy  in  the  animal  body  from 
the  potential  energy  of  plants.  Let  us  suppose  the  atoms  of  the  substances  formed 
in  organisms,  as  simple  small  bodies,  balls,  or  blocks.  As  long  as  these  lie  in  a 
single  layer,  or  in  a few  layers,  upon  the  surface,  there  is  a stable  arrangement, 
and  they  continue  to  remain  at  rest.  If,  however,  an  artificial  tower  be  built  of 
these  blocks,  so  that  an  unstable  erection  is  .produced,  and  the  same  tower  be  after- 
wards knocked  down,  then  for  this  purpose  we  require — (1)  the  motor  power  of  the 
workman  who  lifts  and  carries  the  blocks ; (2)  a blow  or  other  impulse  from  with- 
out applied  to  the  unstable  structure — when  the  atoms  will  fall  together,  and  as 
they  fall  collide  with  each  other  and  produce  heat.  Thus,  the  energy  employed  bj' 
the  workman  is  again  transformed  into  the  last-named  form  of  energy. 

In  plants  the  complex  unstable  buildmg  of  the  groups  of  atoms  is  carried  on, 
the  constructer  being  the  sim.  In  animals,  which  eat  plants,  the  complex  groups 
of  the  atoms  are  tumbled  down,  with  the  liberation  of  kinetic  energy. 

Vital  Energy  and  Life. — The  forces  which  act  in  organisms,  in  plants,  and 
animals  are  exactly  the  same  as  are  recognisable  as  acting  in  dead  matter.  A so- 
called  “ vital  force,”  as  a special  force  of  a peculiar  kind,  causing  and  governing  the 
vital  phenomena  of  living  beings,  does  not  exist.  The  forces  of  all  matter,  of 
organised  as  well  as  unorganised,  exist  in  connection  with  their  smallest  particles 
or  atoms.  As,  howeyer,  the  smallest  particles  of  organised  matter  are,  for  the 
most  part,  arranged  in  a very  complicated  way,  compared  with  the  much  simpler 
composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  so  the  forces  of  the  organism  connected  with  the 
smallest  particles  yield  more  complicated  phenomena  and  combinations,  whereby  it 
is  excessively  difficult  to  ascribe  the  vital  phenomena  in  organisms  to  the  simple 
fundamental  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  Exchange  of  Material,  or  Metabolism  (“  Stoffwechsel  ”)  as  a Sign  of 
Life. — Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  a special  exchange  of  matter  and  energy 
peculiar  to  living  beings.  This  consists  in  the  capacity  of  organisms  to  assimilate 
the  matter  of  their  surroundings,  and  to  work  it  up  into  their  own  constitution,  so 
that  it  forms  for  a time  an  integral  part  of  the  living  being,  to  be  given  off  agam. 
The  whole  series  of  phenomena  is  called  metabolism  or  “ Stoffwechsel,”  which 
consists  m the  mtroduction,  assimilation,  integration,  and  excretion  of  matter. 

AVe  have  already  shown  that  the  metabolism  of  plants  and  that  of  animals  are 
c[uite  different.  The  processes,  as  already  described,  actually  occur  in  the  typical 
higher  plants  and  animals. 

But  there  is  a large  group  of  organisms  which,  throughout  their  entire  organisa- 
tion, exhibit  so  low  a degree  of  development,  that  by  some  observers  they  are  con- 
sidered as  undifferentiated  “ groimd-forms.”  They  are  regarded  as  neither  plants 
nor  animals,  and  are  the  most  simple  forms  of  animated  matter.  Haeckel  has 
called  these  organisms  Protistse,  as  being  the  original  and  primitive  forms. 

AA^e  must  assume  that,  corresponding  with  their  simpler  vital  conditions,  their 
metabolism  is  also  simpler,  but  on  this  point  we  still  require  further  observations 
and  experiments. 


Physiology  of  the  Blood. 

♦ 


[The  blood  is  aptly  described  by  Claude  Bernard  as  an  internal  medium  which 
acts  as  a “ go-between  ” or  medium  of  exchange  for  the  outer  world  and  the  tissues. 
Into  it  are  poured  those  substances  Avliich  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  m the  lungs  or  other  respiratory  organs  it  receives  oxygen. 
It  thus  contains  new  substances,  but  in  its  passage  through  the  tissues  it  gives  up 
some  of  these  neAV  substances,  and  receives  m exchange  certain  waste  products 
Avhich  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  Its  composition  is  thus  highly  complex.  Besides 
carrying  the  new  nutrient  fluids  to  the  tissues,  it  is  also  the  great  oxygen-carrier, 
as  Avell  as  the  medium  by  which  some  of  the  waste  products,  e.g.,  CO2,  urea,  are 
removed  from  the  tissues,  and  brought  to  the  organs,  e.g.,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin, 
Avliich  eliminate  them  from  the  body.  It  is  at  once  a great  pabidum-supplying 
medium  and  a channel  for  getting  rid  of  useless  materials.  As  the  composition  of 
the  organs  through  Avhich  the  blood  flows  va^ries,  it  is  evident  that  its  composition 
must  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system ; and  it  also  varies  in  the 
same  indi\ddual  under  different  conditions.  StiU  with  slight  variations,  there  are 
certain  general  physical,  histological,  and  chemical  properties  Avhich  characterise 
blood  as  a iohole.~\ 

1.  PHYSICAL  PEOPERTIES.— (1)  Colour.  — The  colour  of  blood  varies  from  a 
bright  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  to  a deep,  dark,  bluish-red  in  the  veins.  Oxygen 
(and,  therefore,  the  air)  makes  the  blood  bright  red;  Avant  of  oxygen  makes  it 
dark.  Blood  free  from  oxygen  (and  also  venous  blood)  is  didirok — i.e.,  by  reflected 
light  it  appears  dark  red,  Avhile  by  transmitted  light  it  is  green.  [Arterial  blood  is 
monochroic.] 

In  thin  layers  blood  is  opaque,  as  is  easily  sIioaaui  by  shaking  blood  so  as  to  form 
bubbles,  or  by  alloAving  blood  to  fall  upon  a plate  Avith  a pattern  on  it,  and  pouring 
it  off  again.  [Printed  matter  cannot  be  read  through  a thm  layer  of  blood  spread  on 
a glass  slide.]  Blood  behaves,  therefore,  like  an  “ opaque  colour,”  as  its  coloining 
matter  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  fine  particles — the  blood-corpuscles. 

Hence,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  colouring-matter  from  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  by 
filtration.  This  is  accompli.shed  hy  mixing  the  blood  with  fluids  Avhich  render  the  blood- 
corpuscles  sticky  or  rough.  If  mammalian  blood  be  treated  Avith  oue-seventh  of  its  volume  of 
solution  of  sodie  sulphate,  or  if  frog’s  blood  be  mixed  with  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  {Joh. 
Muller)  and  filtered,  the  shrivelled  corpuseles,  now  robbed  of  part  of  their  Avater,  remain  irpon 
the  filter. 

(2)  Reaction. — The  reaction  is  alkaline,  OAving  to  the  presence  of  disodic 
phosphate,  Na.2HP04,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  After  blood  is  shed,  its  alkalinity 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  this  occurs  more  rapidly  the  gi’eater  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  acid,  in  Avhich,  perhaps,  the  coloured 
corpuscles  take  part,  OAving  to  the  decomposition  of  their  colouring  matter.  A high 
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2 ALKALINITY  OF  THE  BLOOD.  [SeC.  1. 

temperature  and  the  addition  of  aii  alkali  favour  the  formation  of  the  acid  (A' 
Zantz).  ' 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  blood  is  diminished  ; (a)  by  great  muscular  exertion,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a large  amount  of  acid  in  the  muscles  ; (j3)  during  coagulation  ; (7)  in  old  blood 
or  blood  dissolved  by  water  from  old  blood-stains,  such  blood  being  usually  acid  ; fresh  cruor 
has  a stronger  alkaline  reaction  than  serum  ; (8)  after  the  prolonged  use  of  soda  the  alkalinity 
is  increased,  after  the  use  of  acids  it  is  decreased.  In  women  and  children  the  alkalescence  is 
less  than  in  man,_  and  it  is  less  in  lying-in  women  than  in  pregnant  women  (FeiiJcr). 

Methods. — Owing  to  the  colour  of  the  blood  we  cannot  employ  ordinary  litmus  paper  to  test 
its  reaction.  One  of  the  following  methods  may  be  used  : — ^1)  Moisten  a strip  of  glazed  red 
litmus  paper  with  solution  of  common  salt,  and  allow  a drop  of  blood  to  fall  on  the  paper  ; 
then  rapidly  wipe  it  off  before  its  colouring  matter  has  time  to  penetrate  and  tinge  the  paper 
{Zuntz).  (2)  Liebreich  used  thin  plates  of  plaster-of-Paris  of  a perfectly  neutral  reaction. 
These  are  dried,  and  afterwards  moistened  with  a neutral  solution  of  litmus.  When  a drop  of 
blood  is  placed  upon  the  porous  plate,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  passes  into  it,  the  cor- 
puscles are  then  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  altered  colour  of  the  litmus-stained  slab  is 
apparent.  [(3)  Schafer  uses  dry  faintly-reddened  glazed  litmus  paper,  and  on  it  is  idaced  a 
drop  of  blood,  which  is  wiped  oft’  after  a few  seconds.  The  place  where  the  blood  rested  is 
indicated  by  a blue  patch  upon  a red  or  violet  ground.] 

Estimation  of  the  Alkalinity. — A very  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (1  cubic  centimetre 
combines  with  3T  milligrams  of  soda,  i.e.,  1 litre  of  water  contains  7’5  grams  of  crystallised 
tartaric  acid)  is  added  to  blood  until  ,a  blue  litmus  paper  is  turned  red  (by  Zuutz’s  method). 
100  grams  of  rabbit’s  blood  have  an  alkalinity  corresponding  to  150  milligrams  of  soda  ; the 
blood  of  carnivora  to  about  180  milligrams  [Lassar),  while  100  c.c.  of  normal  human  blood  have 
an  alkalinity  equal  to  260-300  milligrams  of  soda  {v.  Jaksch). 

The  following  method  can  be  nsed  with  a few  drops  of  blood  To  neutralise  the  blood,  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  above  concentration  is  used.  Prepare  the  following  mixtures  by  mixing  the 
tartaric  acid  solution  with  a concentrated  neutral  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  and  then  adding 
sodic  sulphate  until  the  mixture  is  completely  saturated.  I.,  10  parts  of  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  to  100  parts  of  concentrated  sodic  sulphate  solution  ; II.,  20  parts  tartaric  acid  solution  to 
90  sodic  sulphate  solution  ; III.  contains  these  substances  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  80  ; IV., 
40  to  70  ; V.,  50  to  60  ; VI.,  60  to  50  ; VII.,  70  to  40  ; VIII.,  80  to  30  ; IX.,  90  to  20  ; and 
X.,  100  to  10.  Excess  of  sodic  sulphate  is  present  in  all  the  flasks. 

A known  volume  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  each  of 
the  mixtures,  in  a small  tube,  which  is  made  by  drawing  out  a glass  tube  1 millimetre  in 
diameter  to  a fine  point.  To  calibrate  this  tube,  suck  up  water,  say,  to  the  height  of  8 mm., 
make  a mark  on  the  tube  with  a fine  file,  then  suck  up  the  water  until  its  lower  level  corre- 
sponds with  the  mark.  Again  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  water.  To  test  the  blood,  suck  a 
drop  of  the  mixture  I.  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  mark  on  the  glass  pipette,  and,  after  wiping 
its  ])oint,  suck  up  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.  Again  clean  the  point  of  the  pipette,  and  blow 
its  contents  into  a watch-glass  ; then  mix,  and  test  the  reaction  with  sensitive  violet-coloured 
litmus  paper.  Proceed  in  tho  same  way  with  the  several  mixtures,  II.  to  X.,  until  the 
alkaline  reaction  disappears  or  the  acid  appears.  The  narrow  strips  of  litmus  paper  are  dipped 
into  each  of  the  mixtures,  the  corpuscles  remain  in  the  wetted  part  of  the  ]iaper,  while  the 
fluid  permeates  further  and  shows  the  reaction.  As  a rule,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  in  human 
blood  of  adults  corresponds  to  VI.,  and  in  children  to  IV.  Human  blood  can  be  sucked  directly 
from  a small  wound  made  by  a needle,  either  by  attaching  an  elastic  tube  or  a small  hypodermic 
syringe  to  the  pipette  (Landois). 

Pathological. — The  alkalinity  is  increased  during  persistent  vomiting,  and  decreased  in  pro- 
nounced anaemia,  cachexia,  ui'cemia,  rheumatism,  high  fever,  diabetes,  in  poisoning  with  CO, 
degenerations  of  the  liver,  and  cholera.  [Immediately  before  death  by  cholera  it  may  be  acid 
{Gantani).] 

(3)  Odour. — Blood  emits  a peculiar  odour,  the  lialitus  sanguinis,  which  differs 
in  animals  and  man. 

It  depends  upon  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  [1^ 
vols.]  be  added  to  blood,  whereby  the  volatile  fatty  acids  are  set  free  from  their  combinations 
with  alkalies,  the  characteristic  odour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  butyric  acid,  becomes  much 
more  perceptible. 

(4)  Taste. — Blood  has  a saline  taste,  depending  upon  the  salts  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  of  the  blood. 

(6)  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  is  1056-1059  in  man,  1051-1055 
in  woman]  in  children  less.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  1105, 
that  of  the  plasma  1027.  Hence  the  corpuscles  tend  to  sink. 
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Clinical  Method. — A thin  glass  tube  is  drawn  out  till  it  is  of  small  calibre,  and  thou  bent  at 
a right  angle,  and  closed  above  with  a caoutchouc  cap,  thus  forming  a small  pipette.  With 
this  pipette,  suck  up  a drop  of  freshly-drawn  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  linger.  The  fine 
capillary-tube  is  at  once  immersed  in  a solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  and  a drop  of  the  blood 
expressed  into  the  saline  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  several  solutions  of  sodic  sulphate 
witli  specific  gravities  varying  from  1050-1070.  The  solution  in  which  the  corpuscles  remain 
sus))ended  incTicates  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  {Roy,  Lanclois). 

The  drinking  of  water  and  hunger  diminish  the  specific  gravity  temporarily,  while  thirst  and 
the  digestion  of  dry  food  raise  it.  If  blood  be  passed  through  an  organ  artificially,  its  specific 
gravity  rises  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  dissolved  matters  and  the  giving  off  of  water. 
It  falls  after  Inemorrhage,  and  is  diminished  in  badly-nourished  individuals.  [By  working 
with  solutions  of  glycerine,  Jones  finds  that  it  is  the  highest  at  birth,  and  at  a minimum 
between  the  second  week  and  the  second  year  ; it  rises  gradually  until  the  35th-45th  year.  It 
is  usually  higher  in  the  male  than  the  female,  is  diminished  by  pregnancy,  the  ingestion  of 
solid  or  liquid  food,  and  gentle  exercise.] 

[(6)  Temperature. — Blood  is  viscid,  and  its  temperature  varies  from  36’5°  C. 
(97’7°  F.)  to  37’8°  (100°  F.).  The  warmest  blood  in  the  body  is  that  of  the 
hepatic  vein  (§  210).] 


2.  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION. — [Blood,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  to  consist  of  an  enormous  number  of  corpuscles — coloured  and 
colourless — floating  in  a transparent  fluid,  the  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis, 
together  with  the  blood-plates  or  platelets.] 

A B 


A, 


human  coloured  blood-corpuscles — 1,  on  the  flat ; 2,  on  edge-;  3,  rouleau  of  coloured  ^cor- 
puscles. B,  amphibian  coloured  blood-corpuscles — 1,  on  the  flat ; 2,  on  edge.  C,  ideal 
transverse  section  of  a human  coloured  blood-corpuscle  magnified  6000  times  linear — ab, 
diameter  ; cd,  thickness. 


I.  Human  Red  Blood-Corpuscles. — (a)  Form. — They  are  circular,  coin-shaped, 
homogeneous  discs,  with  saucer-like  depressions  on  both  surfaces,  and  with 
rounded  margins ; in  other  words,  they  are  bi-concave,  circular  non-nucleated 
discs  (figs.  1,  A ; 5). 

(6)  Size. — The  diameter  {ab)  is  7'7/x,^  (6‘7-9'3/i)  the  greatest  thickness  {cd) 
1’9/a  (fig.  1,  C),  it  is  -g-gVo-  fo  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  thickness]. 

They  are  slightly  diminished  in  size  by  septic  fever,  inanition,  morphia,  increased  bodily 
temperature,  and  COj;  and  increased  by  0,  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  cold,  consumption 
of  alcohol,  quinine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Compare  § 10,  2. 

If  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  a man  be  taken  at  4400  cubic  centimetres,  the  corpuscles, 

_ ^ The  Greek  letter  g represents  one-thousandth  of  a millimetre  (,u  = 0'001  mm.),  and  is  the 
sign  of  a micro-millimetre,  or  a micron. 
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therein  contained  have  a surface  of  281fi  square  metres,  which  is  equal  to  a square  surface  with 
a side  of  80  paces  ; 176  cubic  centimetres  of  blood  pass  through  the  lungs  in  a second,  and  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  this  amount  of  blood  have  a superficies  of  81  square  metres,  equal  to  a square 
siu'face  with  a side  of  13  paces  {JVelcker). 

(c)  The  weight  of  a blood-corpuscle  is  0-00008  niLUigi-am. 

[((Z)  Colour  and  Transparency.— Each  corpuscle  is  of  a light  straw-yellow  colour ; 
but  when  seen  en  masse  the  corpuscles  are  red.  They  are  fairly  transparent ; thus 
the  oirthne  of  one  corpuscle  can  be  distmctly  seen  through  another  corpuscle  lying 
above  it.] 

(e)  The  number  exceeds  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  in  the  male,  and 
4,500,000  in  the  female  ; so  that,  in  10  lbs.  of  blood,  there  are  25  billions  of 
corpuscles.  The  number  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amoimt  of  plasma  ; hence,  the 
number  must  vary  with  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  pressure, 
diffusion  cirrrents,  and  other  conditions. 

Tlie  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  increased  ; in  venous  blood  (especially  in  the  small  cutaneous 
veins),  after  the  use  of  solid  food,  after  much  sweating,  and  the  excretion  of  much  water  by 
the  bowel  and  kidneys  ; during  inanition,  because  the  blood-plasma  undergoes  decomposition 
sooner  than  the  blood-corpuscles  themselves  ; in  the  hlood  of  the  newly-horn  child,  especially 


A 


B 


Apparatus  of  Ahbe  and  Zeiss  for  counting  the 
corpuscles.  A,  in  section  ; C,  surface  view 
without  cover-glass  ; B,  microscopic  appear- 
ance with  the  blood-corpuscles. 


The  Mdlangcur  pipette 
or  mixer. 


when  the  umbilical  cord  is  long  in  being  tied  (§  40),  from  the  4th  day  onward  the  number  is 
diminished  j in  persons  of  robust  constitution,  and  in  those  who  live  in  the  country.  The 
number  is  diminished,  during  pregnancy,  and  after  copious  draughts  of  water.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  foetal  life  the  number  is  only  ^-1  million  in  1 cubic  millimeti-e.  (For  the 
pathological  conditions  see  §10.) 
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Methods  of  Counting  the  Blood-Corpuscles. — The  pointed  end  of  n glass  jiipetto  (fig.  3),  the 
niixer,  is  dipped  into  the  blood,  and  by  sucking  the  elastic  tube  y,  blood  is  drawn  into  the 
tube  until  it  reaches  the  mark  1,  on  the  stem  of  the  pipette,  or  until  the  mark  1 is  reached. 
The  carefully- cleaned  point  of  the  pipette  is  dipped  into  the  artificial  serum,  and  this  is  sucked 
into  the  pipette  until  it  reaches  the  mark,  101.  The  artificial  serum  consists  of  1 vol.  of  solu- 
tion of  "um  arabic  (sp.  gr.  1020)  and  3 vols.  of  a solution  of  equal  parts  of  sodic  sulphate  and 
sodic  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1020).  The  process  of  mixing  the  two  fluids  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 
little  glass  ball  {a)  in  the  bulb  of  the  pipette.  If  blood  is  sucked  up  to  the  mark  the  strength 
of  the  mixture  is  1 : 200  ; if  to  the  mark  1,  it  is  1 : 100  ; a small  drop  of  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  counting-chamber  of  Abbe  and  Zeiss  (fig.  2).  The  first  portions  are 
not  used,  in  order  to  obtain  a uniform  sample  from  the  bulb  of  the  pipette.  This  chamber  con- 
sists of  a glass  receptacle  OT  mm.  deep,  with  its  base  divided  into  squares,  and  cemented  to  a 
glass  slide,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a thin  covering-glass.  The  space  over  each  square  = 
TisViy  cubic  millimetre.  Count,  with  the  aid  of  a microscope,  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in 
each  square,  and  the  number  found,  multiplied  by  4000,  will  give  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  1 c.mm.  This  number,  again,  must  be  multiplied  by  100  or  200,  according  as 
the  blood  was  diluted  100  or  200  times.  To  ensure  greater  accuracy,  it  is  well  to  count  the 
number  in  several  squares,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  these. 

[Gowers’  method. — “The  Hsemacytometer  (fig.  4)  consists  of — (1)  a small  pipette,  which, 
when  filled  to  the  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  exactly  995  pubic  millimetres.  It  is  furnished  with 
an  india-rubber  tube  and  mouthpiece  to  facilitate  filling  and  emptying.  (2)  A capillary  tube 


Fig.  4. 

Gowers’  apparatus.  A,  pipette  for  measuring  the  diluting  solution;  B,  capilllary  tube  for 
measuring  the  blood;  C,  cell  with  divisions  on  the  floor,  mounted  on  a slide  ; D,  vessel 
in  which  the  dilution  is  made  ; E,  glass  stirrer  ; F,  guarded  spear -pointed  needle. 

marked  to  contain  exactly  5 cubic  millimetres,  with  india-rubber  tube  for  filling,  &c.  (3)  A 

small  glass  jar  in  which  the  dilution  is  made.  (4)  A glass  stirrer  for  mixing  the  blood  and 
solution  in  the  glass  jar.  (5)  A brass  stage  plate,  carrying  a glass  slip,  on  which  is  a cell,  ^ of 
a millimetre  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  is  divided  into  xV  millimetre  squares.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  cell  rests  the  cover-glass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  two  springs  proceed- 
ing from  the  ends  of  the  stage  plate.”  The  diluting  solution  used  is  a solution  of  sodic  sulphate 
in  distilled  water,  sp.  gr.  1025,  or  the  following  : — sodic  sulphate,  104  grains  ; acetic  acid,  1 
drachm  ; distilled  water,  4 oz. 

“ 995  cubic  millimetres  of  the  solution  are  placed  in  the  mixing  jar  ; 5 cubic  millimetres  of 
blood  are  drawn  into  the  capillary  tube  from  the  puncture  in  the  finger,  and  then  blown  into 
the  solution.  The  two  fluids  are  well  mixed  by  rotating  the  stirrer  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  a small  drop  of  this  dilution  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  the  covering-glass 
gently  put  upon  the  cell,  and  secured  by  the  two  springs,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  the  stage 
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of  the  microscope.  The  lens  is  then  focussed  for  the  squares.  In  a few  minutes  the  corpuscles 
have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  are  seen  at  rest  on  the  squares.  The  number  in  ten 
squares  is  then  counted,  and  this,  multiplied  by  10,000,  gives  the  number  in  a cubic  millimetre 
of  blood.” 

To  estimate  the  colourless  corpuscles  only,  mix  the  blood  with  10  parts  of  0‘5  i)er  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  which  destroys  all  the  red  corpuscles  (Thoma). 

3.  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  AND  THE 
EFFECT  OF  REAGENTS. — When  observed  singly,  human  red  hlood-corpuscle.s 

are  hi-concave  circular  disc,s  of  a yellow 
colour  with  a slight  tinge  of  green  ; they 
seem  to  he  devoid  of  an  envelope,  are  cer- 
tainly non-nucleated,  and  appear  to,he  homo- 
geneous throughout  (fig.  5).  Each  corpuscle 
consists  (1)  of  a framework,  an  exceedingly 
pale,  transparent,  soft  protoplasm  — the 
stroma ; and  (2)  of  the  pigment  or  haemo- 
globin, which  impregnates  the  stroma,  much 
as  fluid  passes  into  and  is  retained  hr  the 
interstices  of  a hath-sponge. 

(A)  Effects  of  reagents  on  their  Vital 
Phenomena. — The  hlood-corpuscles  present 
in  shed  blood — or  even  m defibrinated  blood, 
when  it  is  reintroduced  into  the  circidation — 
retain  their  vitality  and  fimctions  imdiumi- 
ished.  Heat  acts  powerfully  on  their  vitality. 
Drop  of  human  blood  showing  some  of  the  for  if  blood  he  heated  to  52°  C.,  the  vitality  of 

‘ the  red  corpuscles  is  destroyed.  Mammalian 

blood  may  he  kept  for  four  or  five  days  in  a vessel  under  iced  Avater,  and  stdl  retain 
its  functions ; hut  if  it  he  kept  longer,  and  reintroduced  into  the  circulation,  the 
corpuscles  rapidly  break  up — a proof  that  they  have  lost  their 
Autality.  The  red  corpuscles  in  freslily  shed  blood  sometimes  ex- 
hibit a peculiar  mulberry-like  appearance  (figs.  6,  7,  g,  h).  [This  is 
called  crenation  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  It  occurs  in  cases  of 
poisonhig  AAutli  Calabar  bean ; and  also  by  the  addition  of  a 2 
Fig.  6.  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.]  The  blood  of  many  persons 
Crenation  of  human  crenates  spontaneously — a condition  ascribed  to  an  actAe  contrac- 

red  blood  - cor-  tion  of  the  stroma,  bnt  it  is  doubtfid  if  this  is  the  cause.  The  red 

puscles.  X 300.  corpuscles  of  the  embryo-chick  midergo  active  contraction. 

(B)  On  their  External  Characters. — (a)  The  colour  is  changed  by  many  gases. 
0 makes  blood  scarlet,  Avant  of  0 renders  it  dark  bluish-red,  CO  makes  it  cherry- 
red,  NO  Auolet-red.  There  is  no  difference  betAveen  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood.  All  reagents  {e.g.,  a concentrated  solution  of  sodic 
sidphate),  Avhich  cause  great  shrmking  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  produce  a Amry 
bright  scarlet  or  brick-red  colour.  The  red  colour  so  produced  is  quite  dift'erent 
from  the  scarlet-red  of  arterial  blood.  Reagents  Avhich  render  blood-corpuscles 
globidar  darken  the  blood,  e.g.,  Avater. 

[The  contrast  is  very  striking,  if  we  compare  blood  to  which  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  commou 
salt  has  been  added  with  blood  to  which  Avater  has  been  added.  With  reflected  light  the  one 
is  bright  red,  and  the  other  a very  dark  deep  crimson,  almost  black.] 

(5)  Formation  of  Rouleaux. — A very  common  phenomenon  in  shed  blood  is 
the  tendency  of  the  corpuscles  to  run  into  rouleaux  (figs.  1,  *\.3  ; 5). 

Conditions  that  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  favour  this  phenomenon,  Avhioh^  is 
ascribed  by  Dogiel  to  the  attraction  of  the  discs  and  the  formation  of  a sticky  substance.  [The 
cause  of  the  formation  of  rouleaux  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  corpuscles  may  be  detached  from 
each  other  by  gently  touching  the  coA'cr-glass,  but  the  rouleaux  may  re-form.  Lister  suggested 


Fig.  5. 
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that  the  surfaces  of  the  corpuscles  wore  so  altered  that  they  became  adhesive.  Norris  made  ex- 
i)criments  with  corks  weighted  with  tacks  or  pins,  so  as  to  produce  partial  submersion  of  the  cork 
discs.  These  discs  rapidly  cohere,  owing  to  capillarity,  and  form  rouleaux.  If  the  discs  be 
completely  submerged  they  remain  apart,  as  occurs  with  unaltered  blood-corpuscles  within  the 
blood-ves.sels.  If,  however,  the  corpuscles  be  dipped  in  petroleum,  and  then  placed  in  water, 
rouleau.x  are  formed.]  If  reagents  which  cause  the  corpuscles  to  swell  up  be  added  to  the  blood, 
the  corpuscles  become  globular  and  the  rouleaux  break  up.  According  to  E.  Weber  and  Suchard, 
the  uniting  medium  is  not  iibrin  (although  it  may  sometimes  a.s.sume  a iibrous  form),  but  belongs 
to  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  corpuscles. 

(c)  Changes  of  Form.— The  discharge  of  a Leyden  jar  causes  the  corpuscles  to 


Red  blood-corpuscles.  «,  h,  normal  human  red  corpuscles,  the  central  depression  more  or  less 
in  focus  ; c,  cl,  c,  mulberry,  and  g,  h,  cremated  forms  ; k,  pale  corpuscles  decolorised  by 
water  ; Z,  stroma  ; /,  frog's  blood-corpuscle  acted  on  by  a strong  saline  solution. 

creiiate,  so  that  their  surfaces  are  beset  avith  coarse  or  fine  projections  (fig.  7,  c,  cl, 
e,  g,  h);  it  also  causes  the  corpuscles  to  assume  a spherical  form  (z,  i),  and  they 
become  smaller  than  normal.  The  corpuscles 
so  altered  are  sticky,  and  run  togetlrer  like 
drops  of  oil,  forming  larger  spheres.  The  pro- 
longed action  of  the  electrical  spark  causes  the 
haemoglobin  to  separate  from  the  stroma  {k), 
whereby  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  reddened, 
while  the  stroma  is  recognisable  only  as  a famt 
shadow  (Z).  Similar  forms  are  to  be  found  in 
decomposing  blood,  as  well  as  after  the  action  of 
many  other  reagents.  Heat. — When  blood  is 
heated,  on  a Avarm  stage,  to  52°  C.  the  corpuscles 
exhibit  remarkable  changes.  Some  of  them  become 
spherical,  others  biscuit-shaped ; some  are  per- 
forated, while  in  others  small  portions  become  EH'cct  of  heat  on  human  coloured 
detached  and  swim  about  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  blood-corpuscles.  {Stirling) 
a proof  that  heat  destroys  the  histological  indi-  ^ 

viduality  of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  8).  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  corpuscles  are 
dissolved  (§  10,  3). 


Fig. 


The  addition  of  a concentrated  solution  of  urea  to  blood  acts  like  lieat  on  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. If  strong  pressure  be  exerted  upon  a microscopic  preparation,  the  blood-corpuscles 
may  break  in  pieces.  The  latter  jirocess  is  called  hasmocytotrypsis,  in  contradistinction  to 
tliat  of  solution  of  the  corpuscles  or  hsemocytolysis. 

If  a finger  moistened  with  blood  bo  rapidly  drawn  across  a warm  slip  of  glass,  so  that  the 
Hnid  dries  rapidly,  the  corpuscles  exhibit  very  remarkable  shapes,  showing  their  great  ductility 
and  softness. 

[Water  renders  the  rod  corpuscles  spherical,  although  some  of  them  do  not  become  quite 
so,  as  there  remains  a slight  depression  or  umbilicus  on  one  side  of  the  corpuscle.  Gradually 
they  are  decolorised,  and  only  the  stroma — the  outline  of  which  is  difficult  to  see — remains  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope  (fig.  7,  k,  1).  The  water  pusses  into  the  corpuscles  by  osmosis, 
and  dissolves  out  the  luemoglobin.] 
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Saline  solutions  in  certain  concentrations  (2-3  per  cent.)  make  them  crenateii  (fig.  6) 
[Acetic  acid  renders  them  clear  and  transparent,  and  dissolves  out  the  htemoglobiii. 
See  p.  9 for  other  acids.  Alkalies  in  very  dilute  solutions  make  them  sidierical,  and 
ultimately  completely  dissolve  them.] 

[Hamburger  has  studied  the  action  of  saline  solutions  of  various  strengths.  The  strength  of 
a solution  in  which  the  corpuscles  remain  unaltered  he  calls  the  isotonic  or  neutral  point 
(0’64  per  cent,  for  NaCl,  and  5‘59  per  cent,  of  sugar).] 

Cytozoon—Gaule’s  Experiment. —A  few  drops  of  freshly-shed  frog’s  blood  are  mi.xed  with  5 
c.c.  of  0-6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  defibrinated  by  shaking  it  along 
"’ith  a^few  c.c.  of  mercury.  A drop  of  the  defibrinated  blood  is  examined  on  a hot  stage 
(,30°-32°  C.)  under  a microscope,  when  a protoplasmic  mass,  the  so-called  “ IViirmchcn,” 
escapes  with  a lively  movement  from  many  corpuscles,  and  ultimately  dissolves.  Similar 
“cytozoa”  were  discovered  by  Gaule  in  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  in  connective-tissue,  in  most  of  the  large  glands,  and  in  the  retina  (frog,  triton).  In 
mammals  also  he  found  similar  but  smaller  structures.  Most  probably  these  structures  are 
parasitic  in  their  nature,  as  suggested  by  Ray  Lankester,  who  called  the  parasite  Drepanidium 
I’anarum. 

[Staining  Reagents. — Sucli  reagents  as  magenta,  picro-carmine,  carmine,  and 
many  of  the  aniline  dyes,  stain  the  nucleus  deeply  when  such  is  present,  and 
although  they  must  traverse  the  haemoglobin  to  reach  the  nucleus,  the  haemoglobin 
itself  is  not  stained.  When  no  nucleus  is  present,  therefore,  the  corpuscles  are  not 
stained.  Magenta  causes  one  or  more  small  spots  or  maculae  to  appear  on  the  edge 
of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  9,  a).  'Wliat  its  significance  is  is  entirely  unknown.  ISlormal 


Fig.  9. 

a,  h,  human  red  blood-corpuscles  ; a,  acted  on  by  magenta  ; 6,  by  tannic  acid.  The  others  are 
amphibian  red  blood- corpuscles  ; c,  d,  e,  effect  of  tannic  acid  ; /,  of  dilute  acetic  acid  ; g, 
of  dilute  alcohol  ; d,  of  boracic  acid  [Stirling). 

saline  solution  (0‘6  per  cent.  hlaCl),  tinged  with  methyl  violet,  is  a good  staining 
and  preservative  agent.  Red  corpuscles  become  green  when  they  are  treated  ■with 
indigo-carmine  and  borax,  and  then  with  oxalic  acid.  means  of  this  reaction 
Bayerl  discovered  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles  in  ossifying  cartilage  (p.  12). 

[Agitation  -with  Mercury. — If  ox  blood  be  shaken  up  with  mercury  for  7 or  8 hours,  the 
corpuscles  completely  disappear,  no  trace  of  stroma  or  corpuscles  being  found  in  the  fluid 
[Meltzcr  and  Welch).  The  addition  of  pyrogallic  acid  (20  percent.),  potassic  chlorate  (6  per 
cent.),  and  silver  nitrate  (3  per  cent.),  completely  prevents  dissolution  of  the  corpuscles,  even 
though  the  shaking  be  kept  up  for  fourteen  days.] 

If  blood  be  mixed  with  concentrated  gum  solution,  and  if  concentrated  salt  solution  be  added 
to  it  under  the  microscope,  the  corpuscles  assume  elongated  forms.  Similar  forms  are  obtained 
by  mixing  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  gelatine  at  36°  C.,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  then 
making  sections  of  the  coagulated  mass.  The  corpuscles  may  be  broken  up  by  pressing  firmly 
on  the  cover-glass.  In  all  these  experiments  no  trace  of  an  envelope  around  the  corpuscles  is 
observed. 


4.  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  CORPUSCLES. — The  blood-corpuscles  retain  their  form  in  the 
following  fluid  : — 

Pacini’s  Fluid  : — Hayem’s  Fluid  ; — 

Mercuric  chloride,  2 grams.  Mercuric  chloride,  0 ‘5  grams. 

Sodic  chloride,  4 ,,  Sodic  sulphate,  5 ,, 

Glvcerine,  26  c.c.  Sodic  chloride,  1 ,, 

Water,  226  ,,  Water,  200  c.c. 

Before  using  it  dilute  it  with  2 parts  water. 

1 per  cent,  osmic  acid,  0'6  per  cent.  NaCl,  and  other  fluids,  have  also  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  investigate  fresh  human  blood  without  contact  with  air,  place  a drop 
of  Hayem’s  or  Pacini’s  fluid  on  the  skin  and  prick  the  skin  through  the  drop  of  fluid.  The 
blood  runs  into  and  mixes  with  the  fluid  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  air.  If  a drop 
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of  blood  be  vapidly  dried  in  a thin  layer  on  a slide,  the  corpuscles  retain  their  form  and  colour  ; 
and  if  the  ])rocess  bo  done  with  suiricicnt  rapidity,  oven  the  blood-platelets  are  retained. 

In  investigatin^c  blood  with  the  microscope  for  forensic  pui-poses,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
solvent  for  tlie  blood  when  it  occurs  as  stains  on  a garment  or  instrument.  Dried  stains  are 
dissolved  by  a concentrated,  or  a 30  per  cent.,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  with  one  of  the  pre- 
serviuo-  Iluids.  If  the  stain  bo  softened  with  concentrated  tartaric  acid,  the  colourless  corpuscles 
are  specially  distinct  {Slrnve).  Nevertheless,  corj)uscles  are  often  not  found  in  such  stains.  If 
the  corpuscles  have  become  very  pale,  their  colour  may  be  improved  by  adding  a solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  a saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  20  per  cent,  pyrogallic  iicid,  or  3 per- 
cent. solution  of  silver  nitrate. 


5.  STROMA — LAKE-COLOURED  BLOOD. — Many  reagents  cause  tire  liaenio- 
globin  to  separate  from  tire  stroma.  Tire  hgemogiolnn  dissolves  in  the  serum  ; tlie 
blood  becomes  dark  red  and  transparent,  as  it  contains  its  colouring  matter  in 
solution,  and  hence  it  is  called  “ lake-coloured  ” {Rollett).  The  aggregate  condition 
of  the  htemoglobin  is  not  altered  -when  tire  corpuscles  are  dissolved — it  only 
changes  its  place,  leaving  the  stroma  and  passing  into  the  serum.  Hence,  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  not  lowered  thereby. 

Methods.— To  obtain  a large  quantity  of  the  stroma  for  chemical  purposes  add  10  vols.  of 
a solution  of  common  salt  (1  vol.  concentrated  solution  and  15  to  20  vols.  ot  water)  to  1 vol. 
of  delibrinated  blood,  when  the  stromata  are  thrown  down  as  a whitish  precipitate. 

For  microscopical  purposes  mix  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  a concentrated  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate,  and  cautiously  add  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  following  reagents  cause  a separation  of  the  stroma  from  the  haemoglobin,  and  thus  make 
blood  transparent  : — 


(a)  Physical  Agents. — 1.  Heating  the  blood  to  60°  C.  (Schidtze)  ; the  temperature,  however, 
varies  for  the  blood  of  different  animals.  2.  Rej)eated  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  blood  {Rollett).  3.  Sparks  from  an 
electrical  machine  (but  not  after  the  addition  of  salts  to  the 
blood)  {Rollett)-,  the  constant  andinduced  currents  {Neumann). 

{b)  Chemically  active  Substances  produced  within  the  Body. — 

4.  Bile  {Hiincfeld)  or  bile  salts  {Plattner,  v.  Busch). 

5.  Serum  of  other  species  of  animals  {Lanclois) ; thus  dog’s 
serum  and  frog’s  serum  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles  "of  the 
rabbit  in  a few  minutes.  6.  The  addition  of  lake-coloured 
blood  of  many  species  of  animals  {Lanclois). 

(c)  Other  Chemical  Reagents. — 7.  Water.  8.  The  vapour  of 
chloroform  {Bbttcher) : ether  {v.  Wittich) ; amyls,  small 

quantities  of  alcohol  {Rollett)  ; thymol  iS™' Red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  frog 

benzol,  paraldehyde,  ethylic  ether,  aceton,  petioleum  ethei, 

&c.  {L.Uioin).  9.  Antimoniuretted hydrogen,  arseniuretted  “^ed  on  bj  {SUihng). 

hydrogen  ; carbon  bisulphide  ; boracic  acid  (2  per  cent. ),  added  to  the  amphibian  blood, 
causes  the  red  mass  (which  also  encloses  the  nucleus  when  such  is  pi-esent),  the  so-called 
zooid,  to  separate  from  the  oecoid  (fig.  9,  d).  The  zooid  may  shrink  from  the  periphery  of  the 
corpuscle,  or  it  may  ]5ass  out  of  the  corpuscle  altogether  (N?'mcA;c)  ; Briicke  regards  the  stroma 
in  a certain  sense  as  a house,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle,  the  chief 
part  endowed  with  vital  phenomena,  lives.  11.  Strong  solutions  of  acids  dissolve  the  cor-, 
puscles  ; more  dilute  solutions  cause  precipitates  in  the  liEcmoglobin.  This  is  ea.'ily  seen  with 
carbolic  acid  {Hiils  and  Lanclois,  Stirlincj  and  Rannie).  12.  Alkalies  of  moderate  strength 
cause  sudden  solution.  A 10  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  jdaced  at  the  edge  of  a cover- 
glass,  shows  the  process  of  solution  going  on  under  the  microscope.  At  first  the  eorpuscles 
become  globular,  and  so  appear  smaller,  but  afterwards  they  burst  like  soap-bubbles.  13. 
Such  .salt  solutions,  which  in  plants  cause  a separation  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  cell-mem- 
brane (pla.smolysis),  make  ox-blood  lake-coloured.  [14.  NH4CI  injected  into  the  blood  causes 
vacuolation  of  the  red  corpuscles  {Bohritzky).  15.  Sodic  salicylate,  benzoate,  and  colchicin 
dissolve  the  red  corpuscles  {N.Palon).'] 

[Tannic  Acid. —A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  tannic  acid  has  a remarkable  effect  on  the 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  of  man  and  animals — causing  a separation  of  the  haemoglobin  from 
the  stroma  ( TV.  Roberts).  The  usual  effect  is  to  produce  one  or  more  granular  buds  of  hajmo- 
globin  on  the  side  of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  9,  b,  c) ; more  rarely  the  haemoglobin  collects  around 
the  nucleus,  if  such  be  present  (fig.  9,  d),  or  is  extruded,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  c.] 

[Ammonium  or  Potassium . Sulphocyanide  removes  the  haemoglobin,  and  reveals  a reticular 
structure — intra-nuclear  plexus  of  fibrils  {Stirling  and  Rannie).] 

[Syrup  causes  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  become  twisted,  and  to  exhibit  redder  patches  in 
them  (fig.  10).] 
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The  Amount  of  Gases  in  the  blood,  e.xercises  an  important  inlluence  on  their  solubility.  The 
corpiiscles  of  venous  blood,  which  contains  much  COo,  are  more  easily  dissolved  than  those  of 
arterial  blood  ; while  between  both  stands  blood  containing  CO.  When  the  gases  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  blood,  it  becomes  lake-coloured. 

Salts  increase  tlie  resistance  of  tlie  corpuscles  to  physical  means  of  solution, 
■uTiile  they  facilitate  the  action  of  chemical  solvents. 

If  certain  salts  be  added  in  substance  to  blood,  they  make  blood  lake-coloured;  potassic 
sulphocyanide,  sodic  chloride,  &c.  (Kotvalewsky). 

Resistance  to  Solvents. — -The  red  blood-corpuscles  offer  a certain  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  action  of  solvents. 

Method. — Mix  a small  drop  of  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 3 per  cent,  .solution  of  sodic 
chloride,  and  then  add  distilled  water  until  all  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  dissolved.  Fill  the 
inixer  (fig.  3)  up  to  the  mark  1 with  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger,  and  blow  this  blood 
into  an  equal  volume  of  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  previously  placed  in  a hollow  in  a glass 
slide.  Mix  the  fluids,  and  the  corpuscles  will  remain  undissolved.  By  means  of  the  pipette 
add  distilled  water,  and  go  on  doing  so  until  all  the  corpuscles  are  dissolved  ; which  is  ascertained 
with  the  microscope.  In  normal  blood,  solution  of  the  corpuscles  occurs  after  30  volumes  of 
distilled  water  have  been  added  to  the  blood  {Landois). 

There  are  some  individuals  whose  blood  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  others  ; their  corpuscles 
are  soft,  and  readily  undergo  changes.  Many  conditions,  such  as  cholfemia,  poisoning  with 
substances  which  dissolve  the  corpuscles,  and  a markedly  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  affect 
the  corpuscles.  Interesting  observations  may  be  made  on  the  blood  in  infectious  diseases, 
lifemoglobiuuria,  and  in  cases  of  burning.  In  ansemia  and  fever,  the  capacity  for  resistance 
seems  to  bo  diminished. 


6.  FORM  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  OF  ANIMALS.— 


^\.U  mamiUcals  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  Ccamel, 
llama,  alpaca,  and  their  allies),  and  the  cyclo- 
.stomata  among.st  fishes,  e.ff.,  Petromj'zon,  possess 
circidar  bi-concave  non-7iucleated  disc-shaped 
coloured  corpuscles.  Elliptical  corpuscles  with- 
out a nucleus  are  found  in  the  above-named 
mammals,  while  all  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians 
(fig.  1,  B,  1,  2),  and  fishes  (except  cyclostomata) 
have  nucleated  elliptical  bi-con  vex  corpuscles  (fig. 
11).  [The  corpuscles  have  a yellow  coloiu’,  and 
are  transparent.  The  area  occupied  by  the  nucleus 
is  less  coloured  than  the  homogeneous  perinuclear 
part]. 


Fig.  11.  Amongst  vertebrates  amphioxus  has  colourless  blood. 

Blood  of  frog.  «,  red-blood  corpuscle  Tim  large  blood-corpuscles  of  many  amphibia,  e.g.,  am- 
scen  on  the  flat,  h in  profile  c visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  blood-cor- 

tbree-quarter  face;  some  of  the  P^scles  of  the  frog  (fig.  11)  contain,  in  addition  to  a 
red  corpuscles  .show  vacuoles  (v) ; p'u^lsas,  a nucleolus  {Aucvhcich,  Ilcinvicr),  [and  the  same 
n,  colourless  corpuscle  at  rest;  true  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  newt  {Stirling), 
m,  one  with  amoeboid  processes.  Th®  nucleolus  is  revealed  by  acting  on  the  corpuscles 

with  dilute  alcohol  (1,  alcohol;  2,  water;  Eanvier’s 
“ alcool  au  tier's  " (fig.  9,  g).]  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  blood-corpuscles  are  the  smaller 
must  be  the  number  and  total  superficies  of  the  coiqiuscles  in  a given  volume  of  blood.  In 
birds,  however,  the  number  is  relatively  larger  than  in  other  classes  of  vertebrates,  notwith- 
standing the  larger  size  of  their  corpuscles  ; this,  doubtless,  has  a relation  to  the  very  energetic 
metabolism  that  takes  place  in  bii'ds  {Malassez).  Amongst  mammals,  carnivora  liave  more 
blood-corpuscles  than  herbivora.  Goat’s  blood  contains  9,720,000  corpuscles  per  cubic  milli- 
metre ; llama’s,  13,000,000  ; bullfinch’s,  3,600,000  ; lizard’s,  1,420,000  ; frog’s,  404,000  ; and 
that  of  proteus,  36,000  ( JVclcka').  In  hyhernating  animals  the  number  diminishes  from 
7,000,000  to  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  No  relation  exists  between  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  its  blood-corpuscles. 


The  invertebrata  generally  have  colourless  blood,  with  colourless  corpuscles  ; but  the  earth- 
worm and  the  larva;  of  the  largo  gnats,  &c.,  have  red  blood  whose  plasma  contains  hsemoglobiu, 
while  the  blood-corpuscles  themselves  are  colourless.  Many  invertebrates  possess  red,  violet. 
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brown  or  ^reen  opalescent  blood  with  colourless  corpuscles  (aiureboid  cells).  In  cepbalopods 
and  some  ?rabs  the  blood  is  blue,  owing  to  the  presence  ot  a colouring  matter  (hsemocyanin), 
which  contains  copper,  and  combines  with  0. 


Size  (^i  = 0'001  Millimetre) 

Of  the  Diso-shaped 
Corpuscles. 

Of  the  Elliptical  Corpuscles. 

Short  Dinmeter. 

Long  Dinmeter. 

Elephant,  . . 9T  yu 

Man,  . . . 7-7,, 

Dog,  . . . 7’3,, 

Rabbit,  . . 0'9,, 

Cat,  . . . 0-.5„ 

Sheep,  . . 5'0,, 

Goat,  . . . 4’1 ,, 

Musk-deer,.  . 2'5,, 

Llama,  . • 4'0  ^ 

Dove,  . . • 6'5  ,, 

Frog,  . . . 15'7  ,, 

Triton,  . ■ I9'5  ,, 

Proteus,  . . 35'0  ,, 

The  corpuscles  of  Amphiuu 
than  those  of  Proteus  {Riddel 

8-0  yU 

14-7  „ 

22-3  „ 

29-3  ,, 

58-0  ,, 

la  are  nearly  one-third  larger 

)• 

7.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES.— (A)  During  Embryonic 
I,ife, — Blood-corpuscles  are  developed  in  tlie  fowl  during  the  first  days  of  em- 
bryonic life.  [They  appear  in  groups  within  the  large  branched  cells  of  the 
inesohlast,  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  blastoderm  outside  the  developing  Jody  o 
the  chick,  Avhere  they  form  the  “blood-islands”  of  Pander.  The  mother-ceUs 
form  an  irregular  network  by  the  union  of  the  processes^  of  adjoining  cells,  and 
meantime  the  central  masses  split  up,  and  the  nuclei  multiply.  The  smal 
nucleated  masses  of  j^rotoplasm,  Avhich  reiDresent  the  blood-corpuscles,  acquire  a 
reddish  hue,  while  the  surroimding  protoplasm,  and  also  that  of  the  processes, 
becomes  vacuolated  or  hollowed  out,  constituting  a branching  system  of  canals , 
the  outer  part  of  the  cells  remainmg  ivith  their  nuclei  to  form  the  walls  of  tlie 
future  blood-vessels.  A fluid  appears  withui  this  system  of  branched  canals  in 
which  the  coiqmscles  lie,  and  gradually  a commiuiication  is  estcahhshed  ^ivitli  the 
blood-vessels  developed  in  connection  with  the  heart.  According  to  Ivlein,  the 
nuclei  of  the  protoplasmic  wall  also  proliferate,  and  give  rise  to  new  cells,  which 
are  washed  away  to  form  blood-corpuscles.]  At  first  the  corpuscles  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements,  are  devoid  of  pigment,  nucleated,  globular,  larger  and  more 
irregular  than  the  permanent  corpuscles.  They  become  coloured,  retani  their 
nucleus,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  multiplication  by  division  j Remak 
observ'ed  all  the  stages  of  the  process  of  division,  which  is  best  seen  from  the  3rd 
to  the  5th  day  of  incubation.  Increase  by  division  also  takes  place  hi  the  laryie 
of  the  salamander,  triton,  and  toad  {Flemming)-,  and  durmg  the  intra-uterhie  hfe 
of  a mammal,  in  the  spleen,  bone-niarroAV,  the  liver,  and  the  circulating  blood 

{Bkzozero).  _ . . , 

Neumann  found  in  the  liver  of  the  embryo  protoplasmic  cells  contauiing  reil 
lilood-corpuscles.  Cells,  some  with,  others  without,  hcenioglobin,  but  with  large 
nuclei,  have  been  found.  These  cells  increase  by  diidsion,  their  nucleus  shrivels, 
and  they  ultimately  form  hlood-corpuscles  (Ldivit).  The  spleen  is  also  regarded 
as  a centre  of  their  formation,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  case  only  during  embryonic 
life  {Neumann).  Here  the  red  corpuscles  are  said  to  arise  from  yellow,  round, 
nucleated  cells,  which  represent  transition  forms.  Foa  and  Salvioli  found  led 
corjmscles  forming  endogenously  within  large  protoplasmic  cells  in  lymphatic 
glands.  In  the  later  period  of  embryonic  life  the  characteristic  non-nucleated 
corjmscles  seem  to  lie  developed  from  the  nucleated  corpuscles.  The  nucleus 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  breaks  up,  and  gradually  disapj)ears.  In  the  human 
embryo  at  the  fourth  week  only  nucleated  corpuscles  are  found  ; at  the 
month  their  number  is  still  of  the  total  corjmscles,  Avhile  at  the  end  of  foetal 
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life  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  are  very  rarely  found.  Of  course,  in  auinial.s  with 
nucleated  blood-corpuscles  the  nucleus  of  the  embryonic  blood-corpuscles  remains. 

(B)  During  Post  Embryonic  Life.— Ktilliker  assumed  that  in  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole  capillaries  are  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  processes  of  branched  and 
radiating  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Tliese  corpuscles  lose  their  nuclei  and 
protoplasm,  become  hollowed  out,  join  with  neighbouring  capillaries,  and  tlius 
form  new  blood-channels.  J . Arnold  and  Golubew  oppose  this  A'ieAV,  asserting 
that  the  blood-capillaries  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  give  off  solid  buds  at  difl'erent 
places,  wbich  grow  more  and  more  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  anastomose 
with  each  other  ; after  their  protoplasm  and  contents  disappear,  they  become 
holloAv,  and  a brancbed  system  of  capillaries  is  formed  in  the  tissues.  Kanvier 
noticed  the  same  mode  of  growth  in  the  omentum  of  newly-born  kittens. 

\ oung  rabbits,  a week  old,  have  in  tbeir  omentum  small  white  or  millc  spots 
{Raiivier),  in  which  lie  “ vaso-formative  cells,”  i.e.,  highly  refractive  cells  of 
variable  shape,  with  long  cylindrical  protoplasmic  processes  (fig.  12).  In  its  re- 
fractive ijower  the  protoplasm  of 
these  cells  resemble  that  of 
lymph-corpuscles.  Long  rod-like 
nuclei  lie  within  these  cells  (K, 
K),  and  also  red  hlood-corpuscles 
(r,  r),  and  both  are  surroimded 
Avith  protoplasm.  These  A'aso- 
formatiA^e  cells  giAm  off  proto- 
pla.smic  jDrocesses  {a,  a),  some  of 
Avhich  end  free,  Avhile  others  fonn 
a net-Avork.  Here  and  there 
elongated  connectiA'e-tissue  cor- 
lAuscIes  lie  on  the  branches,  and 
ultimately  form  the  adA'entitia  of 
the  blood-vessel.  The  Avaso- 
formative  cells  have  many  forms  ; 
they  may  be  elongated  cylinders 
ending  in  points,  or  more  round 
and  OAml,  resembling  lymph  cells,  or  modified  comiectiAn-tissue  corpuscles. 
These  cells  are  alicays  the  seat  of  oriejin  of  non-nucleated  red  hlood-corpuscles, 
AA^hicli  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of  vaso-formatiA^e  cells,  as  chlorophyll  grains  or 
starch  granules  arise  Avithin  the  cells  of  plants.  The  corpuscles  escape  and  are 
washed  into  the  circulation,  when  the  cells,  by  means  of  their  processes,  form  con- 
nections Avith  the  circidatory  system.  Probably 'the  vessels  so  formed  in  the 
omenutm  are  only  temporary.  May  it  not  be  that  there  are  many  other  situations 
in  the  body  Avhere  blood  is  regenerated  ? 

[The  observations  of  Schafer  also  prove  the  intra-cellular  origin  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  although  this  mode  usually  ceases  before  birth,  still  it  is  found  in 
the  rat  at  birth.  The  protojAlasm  of  the  suhcutaneous  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, Avhich  are  deriAmd  from  the  mesoblast,  has  in  it  small  coloured  globules 
about  the  size  of  a coloured  corpuscle.  The  mother-cells  elongate,  become 
pointed  at  their  ends,  and  unite  AA'ith  processes  from  adjoining  cells.  The  cells 
become  A'^acuolated;  fluid  or  plasma,  m Avhich  the  liberated  corpuscles  float,  appears 
in  their  interior,  and  ultimately  a communication  is  established  Avith  the  general 
circulation.] 

Neumann  observed  similar  formations  in  the  embryonic  liver ; Wissotzky  in  the  rabbit’s 
amnion  ; Klein  in  the  embryo  chick  ; and  Bayerl  in  ossifying  cartilage  (p.  8).  All  these  observa- 
tions go  to  show  that  at  a certain  early  period  of  development  blood-corjuiseles  are  formed  within 
other  large  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  and  that  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  these  blood-forming  cells 
remains  to  form  the  wall  of  the  future  blood-vessel. 


days  old.  r,  r,  the  formed  corpuscles ; K,  K, 
nuclei  of  the  vaso-formative  cell ; a,  a,  processes 
Avhich  ultimately  unite  to  form  capillaries. 
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(C)  Later  Formation. — ^Most  oLsorveivs  agree  that  the  red  hlood-corpnscles  are 
formed  from  special  nucleated  cells,  which  gradually  assume  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  perfect  red  corpuscle.  According  to  Neumann,  however,  these  corpuscles 
are  pigmented  from  the  first.  In  the  tailed  amphihians  and  fishes,  the  spleen,  in 
all  other  vertebrates  the  red  marrow  of  hone,  are  the  seats  of  formation  of  these 
corpuscles,  which  suhsetpiently  increase  by  division  {Neumann,  Rindjleisch, 
Bizzozei'o).  In  the  red  marrow  of  hone  we  can  study  all  the  stages  of  the 
transformation;  especially  pale  contractile  cells  similar  to  colourless  corpuscles,  and 
also  red  nucleated  corpuscles,  which  are  similar  to  the  nucleated  corpuscles  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  red  corpuscles.  These  transition  cells  are  said 
by  Erb  to  be  more  numerous  after  severe  liEemorrhage,  the  number  of  them 
occurring  in  the  blood  corresponding  with  the  energy  of  the  formative  process. 
After  copious  hsemorrhage  these  transition  forms  appear  in  numbers  in  the  blood- 
stream. The  small  veins,  and  perhaps  the  capillaries  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone 
and  the  spleen  have  no  proper  walls,  so  that  the  red  corpuscles  Avhen  formed  can 
pass  into  the  circulation. 

Red  or  blood-forming  marrow  occurs  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  most  of  the  bones  of 
the  trunk,  while  the  bones  of  the  extremities  either  contain  yellow  marrow  (which  is  essentially 
fatty  in  its  nature),  or,  at  most,  it  is  only  the  heads  of  the  long  bones  that  contain  red  marrow. 
Where  the  blood-regeneration  process  is  very  active,  however,  the  yellow  marrow  may  be 
changed  into  red,  even  throughout  all  the  bones  of  the  extremities  {Nev,mann). 

[The  most  recent  observers  {Loicit,  Bizzozero,  and  Denys),  regard  the  red  and 
white  blood-corpuscles  as  being  developed  independently  of  each  other.  Lowit 
calls  the  early  stages  of  the  former  erytburoblasts  and  of  the  latter  leucoblasts.  In 
the  red  marrow  of  the  bones  of  birds,  the  red  corpuscles  are  developed  within  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  marrow,  and  the  colourless  ones  in  the  tissue  which  lies  in 
the  vascidar  meshes.  The  erythroblasts  are  originally  colourless,  and  between 
them  and  the  complete  red  corpuscle  there  is  a complete  series  of  gradations.  The 
erythroblasts  have  a large,  spherical,  central  nucleus  with  a pronounced  nuclein 
network  and  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular  protoplasm.  The  leucoblasts,  on 
the  contrary,  contain  a small  nucleus  of  variable  form,  with  numerous  nucleoli,  and 
often  placed  peripherally.  The  protoplasm  contains  many  eosinophile  granules. 
Both  exhibit  amoeboid  movement,  but  this  is  more  active  in  the  leucoblasts.  Both 
divide  by  mitosis.  Some  of  the  erythroblasts  pass  out  directly  in  the  blood-stream, 
while  the  leucocytes  in  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements  pass  by  diapedesis 
into  the  vessels.  Eepeated  haemorrhages  lead  to  rapid  mitotic  division  of  both  forms.] 

[In  extra-uterine  life,  in  mammals,  the  red  marrow  of  bone  is  imdoubtedly  the 
chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  it  are  to  be  found  a large 
number  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  i.e.,  embryonic  forms,  which  idtimately 
lose  their  nuclei,  pass  into  the  circulation  as  perfect  red  corpuscles.  .After  copious 
haemorrhage,  when  the  animal  forms  a larger  number  of  corpuscles  than  usual, 
as  it  were  striving  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  number  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  in  the  red  blood-forming  marrow  is  greatly  increased,  and  even  parts  of 
what  was  previously  yellow  marrow  appear  somewhat  reddish.  The  blood-forming 
function  of  the  red  marrow  is  greatly  increased  after  haemorrhage  {Neumann  and 
Bizzozero).  Often,  however,  there  is  an  additional  factor,  as  shown  by  Bizzozero 
and  Salvioli  in  the  case  of  guinea-pigs  and  dogs.  In  these  animals  after  severe 
anaemia,  due  to  repeated  haemorrhages,  the  spleen  also  participates  in  the  formation 
of  red  corpuscles,  for  in  it  are  found  nucleated  red  corpuscles  similar  to  those  of 
the  red  marrow.] 

[In  birds  also  red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  in  the  red  marrow,  but  so  far  as 
the  spleen  has  been  investigated,  Bizzozero  has  not  found  any  reason  to  believe 
that  this  organ  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  rod  blood-corpuscles  in  these 
ainimals.] 
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[According  to  Bizzozero,  tliero  is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  the  white  corpuscle.s 
are  precursors  of  tlie  red ; the  red  corpuscles  are  derived  from  special  corpuscles 
(erythrohlasts),  and  so  are  the  white  (leucoblasts).  The  red  ones  .seem  to  he 

formed  Avithin  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
red  marroAv  and  the  colourless  ones  in 
the  extra- vascular  parts  of  the  marrow. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  formed  by  the 
mitotic  division  of  pre-existing  cells, 
which  are  quite  different  from  the 
colourless  corpuscles ; their  protoplasm 
is  never  granular,  hut  almost  ahvays 
homogeneous,  never  colourless,  but 
shghtly  tinged  by  hsemoglohin ; they 
never  exhibit  the  lively  amoehoid  move- 
ments of  the  white  corpuscles.  If  the 
the  classes  of  the  vertehrata  he  examined,  especially  after 


A,  lied  blood-corpuscle  of  a chick  undergoing 
mitotic  division  at  5th-6th  day  of  incubation. 
B,  red  blood-corpuscle  of  frog  dividing ; Y 
shows  a thin  colourless  thread  of  protoplasm 
still  connecting  the  two  daughter  corpuscles. 


red  marroAV  of  any  of 
repeated  htemorrhages — there  Avill  always  he  foiuid  numerous  eiythroblasts  under- 
gomg  mitosis  (fig.  13).] 

[In  all  classes  of  the  Vertehrata,  then,  the  red  marroAV  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
formation  of  red  corpuscles  durmg  adult  life.  But  how  is  it  durmg  the  develop- 
ment of  the  yoimg  animals  1 It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  red  are  derived 
from  the  colourless  corpuscles.  If  we  study  the  fate  of  the  red  corpuscles  Ave  find 
that  their  presence  is  not  due  absolutely  to  any  one  organ.  In  the  first  phases  of 
embryonic  life,  the  red  corpuscles  develop  and  divide  Avithin  the  Avhole  A’^ascirlar 
system.  At  a later  period  this  ceases  and  they  are  developed  m the  liver  and 
spleen  ; at  a later  period  still — in  extra-uterine  life — and  Avhen  the  bone  marroA\' 
is  greatly  developed  the  blood-forming  activity  of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  gradually 
diminislied  and  ceases.  But  the  loss  is  not  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  last  organ, 
as  it  can  again  be  caused  to  produce  red  corpuscles  after  copious  haemorrhage. 
The  blood-plates  are  m no  way  concerned  hi  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles,  they 
have  to  do  Avith  the  coagulation  and  other  vital  phenomena  of  the  blood.] 

[The  balance  of  evidence  points  to  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  hi 
extra-iiterhie  life — both  iu  animals  Avith  nucleated  and  hi  those  AAutli  non-nucleated 
■ corpuscles — by  the  same  process  as  in  embryonic  life  (i.e.,  by  indirect  division  or 
mitosis  ■ of  a typical  cellular  element,  which  durmg  extra-uterine  life  is  chiefly 
foimd  in  the  marroAV  of  bone  {Bizzozero).'] 


8.  DECAY  OE  THE  EED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. — The  blood-corpuscles 
undergo  decay  Avithin  a limited  time,  and  the  liver  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
organs  hi  which  their  dishitegration  occurs,  because  bile-pigments  are  formed  from 
liEemoglobin,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contahis  feAver  red  corpuscles  than 
the  portal  vehi. 

The  splenic  pulp  contains  cells  AAdiich  indicate  that  coloured  corpuscles  are 
broken  up  Avithin  it.  These  are  the  so-called  “ blood-corpuscle  containing  cells  ” 
(§  103).  Quhicke’s  observations  go  to  sIioav  that  the  red  corpuscles — AAdiich  may 
live  from  three  to  four  weeks — Avhen  about  to  dishitegrate,  are  taken  up  by  tlie 
Avhite  blood-corpuscles  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  by  the  cells  of  the  spleen  and  the 
bone-marroAv,  and  are  stored  up  chiefly  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  in  the 
spleen,  and  in  the  marrow  of  bone.  They  are  transformed  partly  into  coloured, 
and  partly  into  colourless  proteids  Avhich  contain  iron,  and  are  either  deiiosited  in 
a granular  form,  or  are  dissolved.  Part  of  the  products  of  decomposition  is  used 
for  the  formation  of  iicav  blood-corpuscles  in  the  marroAv  and  in  the  spleen,  and 
also  perhaps  in  the  liver,  Avhile  a portion  of  the  iron  is  excreted  by  the  liver  in  the 
bile. 
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That  the  normal  roil  blooil-corpuscles  ami  other  particles  suspemlcil  in  the  blood-stream  are 
not  taken  up  in  this  way,  may  be  duo  to  their  being  smooth  and  iiolislied.  As  the  corpuscles 
grow  older  and  become  more  rigid,  they,  as  it  were  are  caught  by  the  amoeboid  cells.  As  cells 
containing  blood-corpuscles  are  very  rarely  Ibuiul  in  the  general  circulation,  one  may  assume 
that  the  occurrence  of  these  cells  within  the  spleen,  liver,  and  marrow  of  bone  is  I'avouied  by 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  these  organs  {Quincke). 

Pathological. — In  certain  pathological  conditions,  i'emiginous  substances  derived  from  the 
red  blood-corpnsclcs  are  found  in  masses  in  the  spleen,  the  marrorv  of  bone,  and  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver: — (1)  When  the  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased,  as  in  aiuemia 
(Slahcl).  (2)  When  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  from  the  old  material  is  diminished. 
If  the  e.xcrction  from  the  liver  cells  be  prevented,  iron  accumulates  within  them  ; it  is  also  more 
abundant  in  the  blood-serum,  and  it  may  even  accumulate  in  the  secretory  cells  of  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney  and  pancreas,  in  gland  cells,  and  in  the  tissue  elements  of  other  organs.  When 
the  amount  of  blood  in  dogs  is  greatly  increased,  after  four  weeks  an  enormous  number  of 
granules  containing  iron  occur  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  liver  capillaries,  the  cells  of  the  spleen, 
bone-marrow,  lymph-glands,  liver  cells,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  Tlie 
iron  reaction  in  the  last  two  situations  occurs  after  the  introduction  of  haemoglobin,  or  of  salts 
of  iron  into  the  blood  {Glaevcck,  v.  Stark.)  In  thrombi  and  in  extravasations  of  blood  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  living  tissues,  there  is  formed  besides  haeraatoidin,  the  body  haematosiderin. 


When  we  reflect  liow 


lifemorrliage  and  after  menstruation, 


A 
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rapidly  large  quantities  of  blood  are  replaced  after 
it  is  evident  that  tliere  must  be  a brisk  manu- 
factory soniewliere.  As  to  tlie  number  of  corpuscles  wbicli  daily  decay,  Ave  have  in 
some  measure  an  index  m the  amount  of  bile-pigment  and  m-ine-pigment  resulting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  liberated  haemoglobin  (§  20). 

9.  II.  COLOURLESS  CORPUSCLES,  BLOOD-PLATES,  AND  GRANULES. -- 
White  Blood-Corpuscles. — Blood,  like  many  other  tissues,  contains  a nimiber  of 

C cells  or  corpuscles  Avhich  reach  it 

from  Avithout;  the  corpuscles  vary 
somcAAdiat  in  form,  and  are  called 
colourless  or  white  blood-cor- 
puscles or  “leucocytes”  {Hewson, 
1770).  Similar  coiqmscles  are 
foimd  in  lymph,  adenoid  tissue, 
marroAV  of  bone,  and  as  Avander- 
ing  cells  or  leucocytes  in  Con- 
'Ll nectwe-tissue,  and  also  betAveen 
glandidar  and  epithelial  cells  [so 
that  their  ubiqiAity  is  a marked 
feature,  thus  differmg  from  the 
coloured  corpuscles  Avhich  nor- 
mally remain  Avithin  the  blood- 
A'essels].  So  that  these  corpuscles 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  blood 
alone.  They  aU  consist  of  more 
or  less  spherical  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, Avhich  is  sticky,  highly 
retractile,  soft,  capable  of  move- 
ment, and  deA'^oid  of  an  envelope 
(fig.  14).  ^^Tien  they  are  quite 
fresh  (A)  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  nucleus,  but  after  they  have 
been  shed  for  some  time,  or  after 
the  addition  of  Avater  (B)  or  acetic  acid,  the  nucleus  (Avhich  is  usually  a compound 
one)  appears ; acetic  acid  clears  up  the  perinuclear  protoplasm,  and  rcA'^eals  the 
presence  of  the  nuclei,  of  Avhich  the  number  varies  from  one  to  four,  although 
generally  three  are  found.  The  .subsequent  addition  of  magenta  solution  causes 
the  nuclei  to  stain  deeply.  Water  makes  the  contents  more  turbid,  and 


Y 
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A,  human  Avhite  blood-corpuscles,  ivithout  any  reagent  ; 
B,  after  the  aetion  of  water ; C,  after  acetic  acid ; 
D,  frog’s  corpuscles,  changes  of  shape  due  to  amoe- 
boid movement ; E,  fibrils  of  fibrin  from  coagulated 
blood  ; F,  elementary  granules. 
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causes  the  corpuscles  to  swell  up.  One  or  more  nucleoli  may  be  present  in  the 
nucleus.  The  size  of  the  corpuscles  varies  from  4-13  p,,  and  as  a rule  they  are 

about  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; in  the  smallest  forms  the  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm is  extremely  thin.  They  all  exliibit  amoehoid  movements,  Avhich  are  very 
apparent  in  the  larger  corpuscles,  and  were  discovered  by  Wliarton  Jones  in  the 
•skate  (1846),  and  by  Davine  in  the  cor]mscles  of  man  (1850),  Max  Scliultze 
describes  three  difi'erent  forms  in  human  blood  : — 

(1)  The  smallest,  spherical  forms,  less  than  the  red  corpuscles,  with  one  or  two 
nuclei,  and  a very  small  amount  of  protoplasm. 

(2)  Spherical  forms,  the  same  size  as  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 

(3)  The  large  amoeboid  corpuscles,  with  much  protoidasni  and  distinctly  evident 
movements. 

[On  examining  Ininian  blood  microscopically,  more  especially  after  the  coloured  blood-cor- 
puscles have  run  into  rouleaux,  the  colourless  corpuscles  may  readily  be  detected,  there  being 
usually  three  or  four  of  them  visible  in  the  field  at  once  (fig.  5).  They  adhere  to  the  glass  slide, 
for  if  the  cover-glass  be  moved,  the  coloured  corpuscles  readily  glide  over  each  other,  while  the 
colourless  can  be  seen  still  adhering  to  the  slide.] 

[White  Corpuscles  of  Newt’s  Blood. — The  characters  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  best 
studied  in  a drop  of  newt’s  blood,  which  contains  the  following  varieties  ; — 

(1)  The  large  finely  granular  corpuscle,  which  is  about  tott  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregular 
in  outline,  with  fine  processes  or  pseudopodia  projecting  from  its  surface.  It  rapidly  changes 
its  shape  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  its  interior  a bi-  or  tri-partite  nucleus  maybe  seen, 
surrounded  with  fine  granular  protoplasm,  whose  outline  is  continually  changing.  Sometimes 
vacuoles  are  seen  in  the  protoplasm. 

(2)  The  coarsely  granular  variety  is  less  common  than  the  first-mentioned,  but  when  de- 
tected its  characters  are  distinct.  The  protoplasm  contains,  besides  a nucleus,  a large  number 
of  highly  refractive  granules,  and  the  corpuscle  usually  exhibits  active  amoeboid  movements; 
suddenly  the  granules  may  be  seen  to  rush  from  one  side  of  the  corpuscle  to  the  other.  The 
processes  are  usually  more  blunt  than  those  emitted  by  (1).  The  relation  between  these  two 
kinds  of  corpuscles  has  not  been  ascertained. 

(3)  The  small  colourless  corpuscles  are  more  like,  the  ordinary  humau  colourless  corpuscle, 
and  they  too  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.] 

Two  kinds  of  colourless  corpuscles  like  (1)  and  (2)  exist  in  frog’s  blood.  In  the  coarsely- 
granular  corpuscles  the  glancing  granules  may  be  of  a fatty  nature,  since  they  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  other  granules  exist  which  are  insoluble  in  these  fiuids.  The  nature  of 
the  latter  is  unknown.  Very  large  colourless  corpuscles  exist  in  the  axolotl’s  blood. 

[In  the  blood  of  birds  there  are  four  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  : — 

(1)  Leucocytes  of  7-8  ii  in  diameter,  very  numerous,  which  exhibit  lively  movements,  and 
send  out  processes  ; the  protoplasm  is  tolerably  dark,  but  this  is  not  due  to  granules  as  in  the 
case  of  the  leucocytes  of  mammals,  but  to  the  presence  of  glancing  crystals,  which  are 
usually  pointed  at  their  ends,  and  arranged  radially  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the 
corpuscles.  They  are  not  fatty  in  their  nature. 

(2)  Leucocytes  about  the  size  of  (1),  but  with  spherical  fine  granules.  They  are  nucleated, 
contractile,  but  the  latter  to  a less  degree  than  (1). 

(3)  Small  (5-6  fx  in  diameter)  finely  granular  leucocytes,  which  are  contractile,  but  do  not  send 
out  processes. 

(4)  Colourless  cells,  having  an  oval  nucleolated  refractive  nucleus,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  vacuolated.  They  do  not  exhibit  contractile  movements.  The  last  variety  was  regarded  by 
Hayem  as  corpuscles  that  developed  into  red  corpuscles,  but  there  is  no  evidence  confirmatory 
of  this  view]  {Bizzozero). 

[Action  of  Reagents  on  the  Colourless  Corpuscles. — (a)  Water,  when  added 
slowly,  causes  the  colourless  corpuscles  to  become  globidar,  and  the  granules  within 
them  to  exhibit  Brownian  movements  (fig.  14b).  (b)  Pigments,  sucli  as 

magenta  or  carmine,  stain  the  nuclei  very  deeply,  and  the  protoplasm  to  a less 
extent,  (c)  Dilute  Acetic  Acid  clears  up  the  surroimding  protoplasm  and  brings 
clearly  into  view  the  composite  nucleus,  which  may  be  stained  thereafter  with 
magenta,  (d)  Iodine  gives  a faint  port-wine  colour,  especially  in  horse’s  blood, 
indicating  the  presence  of  glycogen,  (e)  Dilute  Alcohol  causes  the  formation  of 
clear  blebs  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscles,  and  brings  the  nuclei  into  view 
(Ranvier,  Stirling).] 
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[A  dolicuto  plexus  of  fibrils — intra-nuclear  plexus— exists  within  the  nucleus 
just  as  in  other  cells.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  pro- 
toplasm itself  is  pervaded  by  a similar  plexus  of  fibrils,  and 
that  it  is  continuous  with  the  intra-nuclear  plexus  (fig.  15).] 

The  colourless  corpuscles  divide  by  mitosis,  and  in  this  Avay 
reproduce  themselves. 

The  Number  of  Colourless  Corpuscles  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  is  sidiject  to 
consideralile  variations.  It  is  certain  that  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  are  very  much  feioer  in  shed  blood  than 
in  blood  still  within  the  blood-vessels.  Immediately  after 
blood  is  shed  an  enormous  number  of  white  corpuscles  Plexusoffibrilsfuaeolour- 
disappear  (§  30).  blood-corpuscle. 


Eig.  15. 


Al.  Sclimidt  estimates  the  number  that  remain  at  yV  Ore  whole  originally  present  in  the 
circulating  blood.  The  proportion  is  gi'eater  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  in  shed  blood; — 


Nl'mbhu  of  White  in  Piiopoution  to  Red  Blood-Cokposcles. 

In  Normal  Condition. 

In  Different  Places. 

In  Different  Conditions. 

1 : 335  ( JFclcker). 

1 : 357  {Moleschott). 

1 

1 

Splenic  Vein,  1 : 60 

Splenic  Artery,  1 ; 2,260 

Hepatic  Vein,  1 : 170 

Portal  Vein,  1 : 740 

Generally  more  numerous 
in  Veins  than  Arteries. 

Increased  by  Digestion,  Loss 
of  Blood,  Prolonged  Sup- 
puration, Parturition,Leuk- 
temia.  Quinine,  Bitters. 

Diminished  by  Hunger,  Bad 
Nourishment. 

[The  number  also  varies  with  the  Age  and  Sex  : — 


Age.  Sex. 

White.  Red. 

General  Conditions. 

White.  Red. 

Girls,  . . 

1 : 405 

While  fasting. 

1 : 716 

Boys,  .... 

1 : 226 

After  a meal  . 

1 : 347 

Adults, 

1 : 334 

During  pregnancy, 

1 : 281] 

Old  Age, 

1 : 381 

The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  white 
resemble  the  movements  of  amoeba)  con- 
sist in  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the 
nucleus.  Processes  are  pushed  out  from 
the  surface,  and  are  retracted  again  (fig. 

16).  There  is  an  internal  current  in  the 
protoplasm,  and  the  nucleus  has  also 
been  observed  to  change  its  form  [and 
exhibit  contractions  without  the  cor- 
puscle dividing.  The  mitotic  aster, 
and  convolution  of  the  intra-nuclear 
plexus  have  been  seen].  Two  series 
of  phenomena  result  from  these  move- 
The  “wandering”  or 
the  corpuscles  due  to 
and  retraction  of  their 
the  absorption  of  small 
their  interior  (fat,  pigment. 


corpuscles  (so  called  because  they 


ments : — (1) 
locomotion  of 
the  extension 
processes  ; (2) 
particles  into 


Fig.  16. 

Human  leucocytes  showing  amoeboid 


movements. 


foreign 


bodies).  The  particles 
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adhere  to  the  sticky  external  surface,  are  carried  into  the  interior  by  the 
internal  currents,  and  may  eventually  be  excreted,  just  as  particles  are  taken 
up  by  amoeba  and  the  effete  particles  excreted.  [Max  Schultze  observed  that 
coloured  particles  were  readily  taken  up  by  these  corpuscles.  Conditions  for 
movement. — In  order  that  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  leucocytes  may  take 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  there  he — (1)  a certahi  temperature  and  normal 
atmospheric  pressure;  (2)  the  surrounding  medium,  within  certam  limits,  must  he 
“indifferent,”  and  contain  a sufficient  amount  of  Avater  and  oxygen;  (3)  there 
must  he  a basis  or  support  to  move  on.] 

Effect  of  Reagents. — On  a hot  stage  (35°-4:0°  C.)  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals  retain  their  poAver  of  moving  for  a long  time ; at  40°  C. 
for  two  to  three  hours;  at  50°  C.  the  proteids  are  coagulated  and  cause  “heat 
rigor”  and  death,  [avIicii  their  movements  no  longer  recur  on  loAvermg  the 
temperature].  In  cold-blooded  animals  (frogs),  colourless  corpuscles  may  he  seen 
to  crawl  out  of  small  coagula,  in  a moist  chamher,  and  move  about  in  the  serum. 
[DraAV  a drop  of  newt’s  blood  into  a capillary  tube,  seal  up  the  ends  of  the  latter 
and  alloAv  the  blood  to  coagulate.  After  a time,  examine  the  tube  in  clove  oU, 
Avhen  some  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  Avill  be  found  to  have  made  their  Avay  out 
of  the  clot.]  Induction  shocks  cause  them  to  Avithdraw  their  processes  and 
become  spherical,  and,  if  the  shocks  be  not  too  strong,  their  movements  re- 
commence. Strong  and  continued  shocks  kill  them,  causing  them  to  SAvell  up, 
and  completely  disintegrating  them. 

Diapedesis. — -These  amoeboid  movements  are  of  special  interest  on  accoimt  of 
the  “Avandering  out”  (diapedesis)  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles  through  the  Avails 
of  the  blood-vessels  (§  95). 


[Effect  of  Drugs. — Acids  and  alkalies,  if  very  dilute,  at  first -increase,  but  afterAvards  arrest 
their  movements.  Sodic  chloride  in  a 1 per  cent,  solution  at  first  accelerates  their  movements, 
but  afterwards  produces  a tetanic  contraction,  and,  it  may  be,  expulsion  of  any  food  particles 
they  contain.  The  Cinchona  alkaloids — quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine  (1  : 1500) — quickly 
arrest  the  locomotive  movements,  as  well  as  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia,  although  the 
leucocytes  of  different  animals  vary  somewhat  in  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  drugs.  Quinine 
not  only  arrests  the  movements  of  the  leucocytes  when  applied  to  them  directly,  but  when 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  a frog  the  leucocytes  no  longer  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  {Binz).  ] 

The  chyle  contains  leucocytes,  Avhich  are  more  resistant  than  those  of  the  blood,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  the  coagulable  transudations.  The  leucocytes  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  also 
be  dissolved  {Eauschenbach). 

Relation  to  Aniline  Pigments. — Ehrlich  has  observed  a remarkable  relation  of  the  Avhite 
corpuscles  to  acid  (eosin,  picric  acid,  aurantia),  basic  (dahlia,  acetate  of  rosanilin),  or  v^tral 
(picrate  of  rosanilin)  reactions.  The  smallest  protoplasmic  granules  of  the  cells  have^  different 
chemical  affinities  for  these  pigments.  Thus  Ehrlich  distinguishes  “ eosinophile,  baso- 
phile,”  and  “neutrophile ’’  granules  within  the  cells.  Eosinophile  granules  occur  in  the 
leucocytes  which  come  from  bone-marrow,  the  myelogenic  leucocytes.  The  small  leucocytes,  i.e., 
those  about  the  size  of  a coloured  blood-corpuscle  or  slightly  larger,  are  formed  m the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  lymphogenic.  The  large  amceboid  multi-nucleated  cells,  which  are  found  outside 
the  vessels  in  inttammations,  exhibit  a neutrophile  reaction.  Their  origin  is  unknoAim,  and 
so  is  that  of  the  large  uni-nucleated  cells,  and  the  large  cells  Avith  constricted  nuclei.  Ihe 
eosinophile  corpuscles  are  considerably  increased  in  leiiktemia.  The  basophile  granules  occur 
also  in  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  epithelium  ; they  are 
always  greatly  increased  where  chronic  inflammation  occurs.  . , i-  -i  r 

Struggle  between  Microbes  and  the  Organism. — Metschnikoff  emphasizes  the  activity  ot  the 
leucocytes  in  retrogressive  processes,  Avhereby  the  parts  to  be  removed  are  taken  up  by  them  in 
fine  granules,  and,  as  it  were,  are  “eaten.”  Hence,  he  calls  such  cells  ‘phagocytes.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  atrophied  tails  of  batrachians,  the  cells  containing  in_  their  interior  \vhole 
pieces  of  nerve-fibre  and  primitive  muscular  bundles.  Scliizomycetes  Avhicli  have  found  their 
wav  into  the  blood  (§  184)  have  been  found  to  be  partly  taken  up  by  the  colourless  corpuscles. 
[The  spores  of  a kind  of  yeast  are  similarly  attacked  in  the  transpjarent  tissues  of  the  ivater- 
flea  bv  the  leucocytes,  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  also  destroy  microbes.] 

fit  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  albiimoses  are  produced  by  various  microbes, 
and  that  these  soluble  products  are  capable  when  injected  into  an  auimal  of  producing  immunity 
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agaiust  the  attack  of  certain  microbes,  i.e.,  a chemical  as  distinguished  from  a vaccinal 
immunity  (§  166).] 

III.  Blood-Plates. — Special  attention  lias  recently  been  directed  to  a third 
element  of  the  blood,  the  “blood-plates,”  “blood-platelets,”  or  “ blood-tablets”  of 
Bizzozero  (figs.  17  and  18);  pale,  eolonrless,  oval,  round,  or  lenticular  discs  of 
variable  size  (mean  3 /a).  In  a healthy  man  Pusari  found  18,000  to  260,000  in  1 
cubic  millimetre  of  blood.  These  blood-plates  may  be  recognised  in  the  circula- 
ting blood  of  the  mesentery  of  a chloralised  guinea-pig  and  the  wing  of  the  bat. 


Fig.  17. 

“ Blood-plates  ” and  their  derivatives.  1,  a red  blood-corpuscle  on  the  flat ; 2,  on  the  side  ; 3, 
unchanged  blood-plates  ; 4,  lymph-corpuscle,  surrounded  by  blood-plates  ; 5,  altered  blood- 
plates  ; 6,  lymph-corpuscle  with  two  heaps  of  fused  blood-plates  and  threads  of  fibrin  ; 7, 
group  of  fused  blood-plates  ; 8,  small  group  of  partially  dissolved  blood-plates  with  fibrils 
of  fibrin. 

They  are  precipitated  in  enormous  numbers  upon  threads  suspended  in  fresh  shed 
blood  [or  if  blood  be  beaten  with  a linen  thread].  They  may  be  obtained  from 
blood  flowing  directly  from  a blood-vessel,  on  mixing  it  with  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  osmic  acid.  They  rapidly  change  in  shed  blood  (fig.  17,  5),  disintegrating, 
forming  small  particles,  and  idtimately  dissolving,  "^^len  several  occur  together 
they  rapidly  unite,  form  small  groups  (7),  and  collect  into  finely  granular  masses. 
These  masses  may  be  associated  in  coagulated  blood  with  fibrils  of  fibrin  (fig.  17). 

[These  blood-plates  are  best  seen  in  the  shed  blood  of  the  guinea-pig,  especially  if  it  be 
mixed  with  a solution  of  sodic  sulphate  (sp.  gr.  1022)  or  f per  cent.  NaCl  tinged  with  methyl- 
violet.  Bizzozero  regards  them  as  the  agents  which  immediately  induce  coagulation  and  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  during  coagulation  of  the  blood  ; Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch 
ascribe  the  initial  formation  of  white  thrombi  to  them.  According  to  Lowit  they  are  formed 
from  partially  disintegrated  leucocytes,  as  a consequence  of  alteration  of  the  blood.  Along  with 
the  leucocyte.s  they  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  {Slava).  These  structures  were 
known  to  earlier  observers  ; but  their  significance  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Hayem  called 
them  hsematoblasts.  Halla  found  that  they  increased  in  pregnancy,  Afanassiew  in  conditions 
of  regeneration  of  the  blood,  and  Fusari  in  febrile  anoemia  ; they  are  diminished  in  fever. 

[As  to  the  hsematoblasts,  or,  as  they  have  also  been  called,  the  “globules  of  Donne”  by 
Pouchet,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion,  for  both  coloured  and  colourless  granules  are 
described  under  these  names.  As  Gibson  suggests,  the  former  are,  perhaps,  parts  of  disintegrated 
coloured  corpuscles,  whilst  the  latter  are  the  blood-plates.  The  “invisible  blood-corpuscles" 
described  by  Norris  seem  to  be  simply  decolorised  red  corpuscles  {Hart,  &ibson).'\ 

[If  frogs  be  bled  repeatedly,  thus  leading  to  active  blood-formation,  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day  all  stages  of  mitotic  division  of  the  blood-platelets  are  to  be  seen  (Mondino), 
The  same  observer  has  described  mitosis  of  mammalian  blood-platelets.  These  observations, 
however,  have  still  to  be  confirmed 
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IV.  Elementary  Granules.— Blood  contains  elementary  granules  (fig.  14,  F), 

[/.(?.,  the  elementary  particles  of  Zinnner- 
niann  and  Beale.  They  are  irregular 
bodies,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
corpuscles,  and  appear  to  consist  of  mas.ses 
of  protoplasm  detached  from  the  surface 
of  leucocytes,  or  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  these  corpuscles  or  of  the 
blood-plates.  Others,  again,  are  com- 
))letely  spherical  gi’anules,  either  consist- 
ing of  some  proteid  substance  or  fatty  in 
their  nature.  The  protoplasmic  and  the 
proteid  granules  disappear  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  while  the  fatty  gi-anules 
(which  are  most  numerous  after  a diet 
rich  in  fats)  dissolve  in  ether.] 

V.  In  coagulated  blood,  delicate 
threads  of  fibrin 

8)  are  seen,  more  especially  after  the  corpus- 
cles have  run  into  rouleaux.  At  the  nodes 
of  these  fibres  are  foimd  granules  Avhich 
closely  resemble  those  described  under  III. 

[Wlieu  the  blood -forming  process  is  particularly  active,  as  after  repeated  liasmorrliages, 
“ nucleated  coloured  corpuscles ” or  the  “corpuscles  of  Neumann”  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  blood.  They  are  identical  with  the  nucleated  coloured  blood- corpuscles  of  the  foetus,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  nou-nucleated  coloured  corpuscle  (§  7).] 

10.  ABNOEMAL  CHANGES  OE  THE  BLOOD-COKPUSCLES.— (1)  Hemorrhages  tUminiRh 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (at  most  one-half),  and  so  does  menstruation.  The  loss 
is  partly  covered  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  tissues.  Menstruation  shows  us  that  a 
moderate  loss  of  red  corpuscles  is  replaced  within  twenty-eight  days.  AVhen  a large  amount  of 
blood  is  lost,  so  that  all  the  vital  processes  are  lowered,  the  time  may  be  extended  to  five  weeks. 
In  acute  fevers,  as  the  temperature  increases,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminishes, 
Avhile  the  white  corpuscles  increase  in  number.  By  greatly  cooling  peripheral  parts  of  the  body 
as  by  keeping  the  hands  in  iced  water,  in  some  individuals  possessing  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
low  resisting  power,  these  corpuscles  are  dissolved,  the  blood-plasma  is  reddened,  and  even 
haemoglobinuria  may  occur  (§  265). 

Diminished  production  of  new  red  corpuscles  causes  a decrease,  since  blood -corpuscles  are 
continually  being  used  up.  In  chlorotic  females  there  seems  to  be  a congenital  weakness  in  the 
blood-forming  and  blood-propelling  apparatus,  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
faulty  condition  of  the  mesoblast.  In  them  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  the 
absolute  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  diminished  one-half,  although  the  relative  number  may  be 
retained,  Avhile  in  the  corpuscles  themselves  the  haemoglobin  is  diminished  almost  one-third  ; but 
it  rises  again  after  the  administration  of  iron  {Hayem).  The  administration  of  iron  increases 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  [The  action  of  iron  in  anaemic  persons  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Hayem  also  finds  in  certain  forms  of  anaemia  that  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  in  chronic  anaemia  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  corpuscles  is  always  less  than  normal  (7  /x  to  6 y).  There  is,  moreover,  a persistent 
alteration  in  the  voVivme,  colouring  power,  and  consistence  of  the  corpuscles,  consequently  a want 
of  accord  between  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  and  their  colouring  power,  i.c.,  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  which  they  contain.  In  pernicious  anaemia,  in  which  the  continued  decrease  in 
the  red  corpuscles  may  ultimately  produce  death,  there  is  undoubtedly  a severe  aflection  of 
the  blood-forming  apparatus.  The  corpuscles  assume  many  abnormal  and  bizarre  forms,  often 
being  oval  or  tailed,  irregularly  shaped,  and  sometimes  very  pale;  while  numerous  cells  contain- 
ing blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  the  marrow  of  bone.  In  this  disease,  although  the  red  hlood-cor- 
puscles  arc  diminished  in  number,  some  may  be  larger  and  contain  more  hcemoglobin  than  normal 
corpuscles.  The  number  of  coloured  corjmscles  is  also  diminished  in  chronic  poisoning  by 
lead  or  miasmata,  and  also  by  the  poison  of  syphilis.] 

(2)  The  size  of  the  corpuscles  varies  in  disease  from  2'9-12‘9  p.  (mean  6-8  /x)  \ “dwarf 
corpuscles”  or  microcytes  (6  g.  and  less)  are  regarded  as  young  forms,  and  occur  plentifully  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  anaemia.  “ Giant  blood-corpuscles  ” or  macrocytes  (10  p.  and  more)  are  con- 
stant in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  sometimes  in  leukaemia,  chlorosis,  and  liver  cirrhosis  {Grram). 


(figs.  14,  E,  and  17,  6,  7, 


Blood-corpuscles  and  blood-plates  from  normal 
human  blood,  (a)  Red  blood-corpuscles  ; 
(b)  colourless  corpuscles  ; (c)  blood-plates. 
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(3)  Abnormal  forms  of  the  reel  corpuscles  have  been  observed  after  severe  bums  {Lesser)  ; the 
corpuscles  are  much  smaller,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  particles  seem  to  bjj  detached 
from  them  just  as  can  be  seen  happening  under  the  microscope  as  the  effect  of  heat  (p.  7).  Disin- 
tegration of  the  corpuscles  into  line  droplets  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  as  in  severe 
malarial  fevers.  The  dark  granules  of  a pigment  closely  related  to  hajmatin  are  derived  from  the 
Granules  arisiim  from  the  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  these  particles  float  in  the 
blood  (melanfemia).  This  condition  can  be  produced  artificially  by  injecting  bisulphide  of 
carbon  (7  to  10  of  oil)  subcutaneously  into  n\hhits  (Schivalbe).  They  are  partly  absorbed  by  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  but  they  are  also  deposited  in  the  spleen,  liver,  brain,  and  bone-marrow. 

(4)  Sometimes  the  red  corpuscles  are  abnormally  soft,  and  readily  yield  to  pressure. 

Parasites  of  blood-corpuscles— Within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  birds,  fishes,  and  tortoises, 

parasites  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  form  of  round  ‘ pseudo-vacuoles  from  which  free 
parasites  ar-e  subsequently  dischar'ged  [Danileiosky).  In  rrralarial  conditions  in  man,  protozoorr- 
like  organisms  have  been  seen  withirr  the  red  corpuscles,  the  plasmodixrm  malarise  {Mar- 

T^e  white  corpuscles  are  enormously  increased  in  nrrrnber  iir  lerrkaemia  {J.  II.  Bennett, 
Virchow).  In  some  cases  the  blood  looks  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  milk.  The  colourless  cor- 
puscles seemed  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  bone-marrow 
{E.  Neii/mann),  and  also  in  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands  (myelogenic,  splenic,  and 
lymphatic  leuksemia). 

11.  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF 
THE  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES.— (1) 

The  colouring  matter  or  hsemoglohin  (Hb) 

is  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  blood;  it 
also  occurs  in  muscle  and  in  traces  in  t-he 
fluid  part  of  blood,  but  in  the  last  case  only 
as  the  result  of  the  solution  of  some  red 
corpuscles.  Its  percentage  composition 
is,  according  to  Hiifner,  in  the  blood  of  the 
pig  (and  ox  in  brackets),  C 54'71  (54'66), 

H 7-38  (7-2.5),  N 17-43  (17-70),  S 0-479 
(0-447),  Fe  0-399  (0-40),  0 19-602 

(19-543).  Its  rational  formula  is  unknown, 
but  Preyer  gives  the  empirical  formula 

^(300)  ^^960)  ^3>  ^179-  Although 

it  is  a colloid  substance  it  crystallises 
in  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  according 
to  the  rhombic  system,  and  chiefly  in 
rhombic  plates  or  prisms  ; in  the  guinea-pig 
in  rhombic  tetrahedra  ; in  the  squirrel,  how- 
ever, it  yields  hexagonal  plates.  The  vary- 
ing forms,  perhaps,  correspond  to  slight 
difl'erences  in  the  chemical  composition  in 
different  cases.  Crystals  separate  from  the  Fig.  19. 

blood  of  all  classes  of  vertebrata  during  Hemoglobin  crystaLs  from  blood,  a,  h, 
tlie  slow  evaporation  of  lake-coloured  blood,  human  ; c,  cat ; d,  guinea-pig  ; c,  ham- 
but  with  varying  facility  (fig.  19).  A squirrel. 

[The  following  analysis  show’s  the  composition  of  the  hferaoglobin  of  the  horse  and  dog,  so 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  in  composition.] 

Hcemoglobin  of  Hor.se.  lltemnglobln  of  Dog. 

C 51-1.5  53-91 

11  6-76  6-6-2 

N 17-94  15-98 

S 0-390  0-642 

Fe  0-335  0-333 

0 {Zimffsky).  2-l-e,2  {Jaquel).] 

Tlie  colouring  matter  crystallises  with 
and  frog ; with  difficulty  from  that  of  man 


great  difficulty  from  the  blood  of  the  calf,  pig,  pigeon, 
, monkey, rabbit,  and  sheep;  readily  from  that  of  the  dog, 
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cat,  mouse,  and  horse;  and  very  readily  from  that  of  the  rat  and  guinea-pig  {Preycr),  [Copeman 
finds  that  coloured  crystals  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  frog.  More  rarely  a crystal 
is  formed  from  a single  corpuscle  enclosing  the  stroma.  Crystals  have  been  found  near  the 
nucleus  ot  the  large  corpuscles  of  fishes,  and  in  this  class  of  vertebrates  colourless  crystals  have 
been  observed.  Crystals  ot  hiemoglobin  are  readily  fonitd  in  the  prepared  blood  of  the 
salamander.] 

Dichroism. — H£einoglobiii  crystals  arc  doubly  refractive  and  pleo-chromatic; 
they  are  bluish-red  with  transmitted  light,  scarlet-red  by  reflected  light.  They 
contain  from  3 to  9 ijer  cent.  Avater  of  crystallisation,  and  are  soluble  in  Avater, 
but  more  so  in  dilute  alkalies.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  fats.  The  solutions  are  dichroicj  red  in  reflected  light,  and  green  in  trans- 
mitted hght.  In  contact  Avith  protoplasmic  cells,  e.g.  leucocytes,  hsemoglobin  is 
destroyed  in  fiA'^e  days  and  regenerated  again  after  tAvelve  days  (Schwartz). 

In  the  act  of  crystallisation  the  hoemoglobin  seems  to  undergo  some  internal  change.  Before 
it  crystallises  it  does  not  diffuse  like  a true  colloid,  and  it  also  rapidly  decomposes  hydric 
peroxide.  If  it  be  redissolved  after  crystallisation,  it  diffuses,  although  only  to  a small  extent, 
but  it  no  longer  decomposes  hydric  peroxide,  and  is  decolorised  by  it.  [The  presence  of  0 
favours  crystallisation.] 

12.  PREPARATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN  CRYSTALS.— Method  of  Rollett.— Put  defibrinated 
blood  in  a platinum  capsule  placed  on  a freezing  mixture,  freeze  the  blood,  and  then  thaAV  it  ; 
pour  the  lake-coloured  blood  into  a plate  until  it  forms  a stratum  not  more  than  11  mm.  in 
thickness  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  slowly  in  a cool  place,  Avhen  crystals  will  separate. 

Method  of  Hoppe-Seyler.— Mix  defibrinated  blood  Avith  10  voiumes  of  a 20  per  cent,  salt 
solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  days.  Remove  the  clear  upper  fluid  Avith  a pipette, 
Avash  the  thick  deposit  of  blood-corpuscles  Avith  Avater,  and  aflei'Avards  shake  it  for  a long  time 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  Avhich  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles.  Remove  the  ether,  filter 
the  lake-coloured  blood,  add  to  it  j-crf  its  volume  of  cold  alcohol  (0°),  and  alloAv  the  mixture  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  several  days.  The  numerous  crystals  can  be  collected  on  a filter  and  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper. 

Method  of  Gscheidlen.. — Take  defibrinated  blood,  Avhich  has  been  exposed  for  tAA'enty-four 
hours  to  the  air,  and  keep  it  in  a'Closed  tube  of  narroAv  calibre  for  several  days  at  37°  C.  When 
the  blood  is  spread  on  glass,  the  crystals  form  rapidly.  [Vaccine  tubes  ansAver  very  well.] 

[Method  of  StirRng  and  Brito. — It  is  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  mix  a drop  of  blood  AA'ith  a 
few  drops  of  Avater  on  a glass  slide,  and  to  seal  up  the  preparation.  After  a feAV  days  beautiful 
crystals  are  developed...  The  addition  of  AA'ater  to  the  blood  of  some  animals,  such  as  the  rat 
and  the  guinea-pig,  is  rapidly  folloAved  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  haemoglobin.  Very 
large  crystals  of  reduced  haemoglobin  may  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  leech  several 
days  after  it  has  sucked  blood.  ] 

[Crystals  of  Reduced  Haemoglobin -may  be  obtained  from  human  blood  ; (1)  by  the  addition 
to  blood  of  decomposed  seruiu,  or  of  pericardial  fluid  ; (2)  treatment  Avith  bile,  especially  the 
bile  of  a cat ; (3)  agitation  Avith  ether  ; (4)  semi-digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  leech  {Stirling, 
Bond,  Copeman).  They  may  also  be  obtained  as  reddish-violet  coloured  prisms,  but  green  in 
transmitted  light  if  they  are  thin,  by  sealing  up  some  putrefying  HbOj  in  a tube  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  {Nenclci  and  NfeJer).] 


13.  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN.— («)  From  the  Amount  of  Iron.— 
As  dry  (100°  C. ) haemoglobin  cohtains  0'42  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  amount  of  hajinoglobin  may* 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  iron.  If  m represents  the  percentage  amount  of  metallic  iron, 

then  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  blood  is  The  procedure  is  the  following: — 


Calcine  a weighed  quantity  of  blood,  and  exhaust  the  ash  Avith  HCl  to  obtain  ferric  chloride, 
Avhich  is  transformed  into  ferrous  chloride.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  Avith  potassic 
permanganate. 

{b)  Colorimetric  Method. — -Prepare  a dilute  Avatery  solution  of  haemoglobin  ciystals  of  a 
knoAvn  strength.  With  this  compare  an  aqueous  dilution  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated,  by 
adding  Avater  to  it  until  the  colour  of  the  test  solution  is  obtained.  Of  course,  the  solutions 
must  be  compared  in  vessels  Avith  parallel  sides  and  of  exactly  the  same  Avidth,  so  as  to  give  the 
same  thickness  of  fluid  {Hoppe- Seyler).  [In  the  vessel  Avith  parallel  sides,  or  haematinometer, 
the  sides  are  exactly  1 centimetre  apart.  Instead  of  using  a standard  solution  of  oxyhaiino- 
globin,  a solution  of  picro-carminate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  {Bajeivsky,  Malasscz).'] 

(c)  By  the  Spectroscope. — Preyer  found  that  a 0‘8  per  cent.  Avatery  solution  (1  cm.  thick), 
alloAved  the  red,  the  yelloAv,  and  the  first  strip  of  green  to  be  seen  (fig.  25,  1).  Take  the  blood 
to  be  investigated  (about  0'5  c.cm.),  and  dilute  it  Avith  Avater  until  it  sIioaa's  exactly  the  same 
optical  effects  in  the  spectroscope.  If  k is  the  percentage  of  Hb  Avhich  alloAvs  green  to  pass 
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1 ^n.Q  nor  ppnt  h the  volume  of  blood  investiga tod  (about  0 '6  c. cm.),  w,  the  necessary 

.-the  »rclnteo.f  Hb  In  th.  blood  t.  b«  h.v»,i. 


gated — 


;«  = 


the  percentag 
k{io  + b) 


It  is  very  convenient  to  add  a drop  of  caustic  potash  to  blood  and  then  to  saturate  it  with 

The  Hffimoglobinometer  of  Gowers  is  used  for  the  clinical  estimation  of  haemoglobin 
(fig^  20).  “ Tlie  fint  of  the  dilution  of  a given  volume  of  blood  with  distilled  water  is  taken 

as°  the  index  of  the  amount  of 
hiemoglobiu.  The  distilled  water 
rapidly  dissolves  out  all  the  hae- 
moglobin, as  is  shown  by  the  tact 
that  the  tint  of  the  dilution 
undergoes  no  change  on  standing. 

The  colour  of  a dilution  of  average 
normal  blood  (one  hundred  times) 
is  taken  as  the  standard.  The 
quantity  of  haimoglobin  is  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  distilled 
water  needed  to  obtain  the  tint 
with  the  same  volume  of  blood 
under  examination  as  ivas  taken 
of  the  standard.  On  account  ol 
the  instability  of  a standard  dilu- 
tion of  blood,  tinted  glycerine- 
jelly  is  employed  instead.  This 
is  perfectly  stable,  and  by  means 
of  carmine  and  picro-carmine  the 
exact  tint  of  diluted  blood  can  be 
obtained.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  glass  tabes  of  exactly  the 
same  size.  One  contains  (D)  a 
standard  of  the  tint  of  a dilution 
of  20  cubic  mm.  of  blood,  in  2 cubic 
centimetres ofwater(l  in  100).  The 
second  tube  (C)  is  graduated  100 


Fig.  20. 


Gowers’  heemoglobinometer.  A,  pipette  bottle  for  distilled 
water  ; B,  capillary  pipette  ; C,  graduated' tube  ; D,  tube 
with  standard  dilution  ; F,  lancet  for  pricking  the  finger. 

decrees  = 2"  cc\a^^  (100  times  20  cubic  millimetres).  The  20  cubic  millimeh-es  of  blood 

are”  measured  by  a capillary  pipette  (B).  Thm  quantity  of  the 

into  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  being  jg 

mixture  is  ranidlv  agitated  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  distilled  water  is 
then  added  drop  by  drop  (from  the  pipette  stopper  of  a bottle  (A)  supplied  for  that  purpose), 
until  the  tint  of  the  dilution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard,  and  he  amount  of  watei 
which  has  been  added  {i.e.,  the  degree  of  dilution)  indicates  the  amount  of  luemoglobin. 

‘‘  Since  aveiage  nor^  blood  yiflds  the  tint  of  the  standard  at  100  degrees  of  di^tmn  the 
number  of  decrees  of  dilution  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  tint  with  a gwe^n  specimen  of  bl 
is  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  it,  compared  to  the  norma  . 
instant  the  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  from  a patient  with  amemia  gave  the  standard  tint 
of  30  degrees  of'^^  Hence  it  contained  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  qumiH  y of 
haimocrlobin.  By  ascertaining  with  the  luemacytometer  the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood, 
we  are  able  to  compare  the  two.  A fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  is  the 
lucmoglobin,  and  the  denominator  the  percentage  of  corpuscles,  gives  f 

per  corpuscle.  Thus  the  blood  mentioned  above  containing  30  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin  con- 
tained 60  per  cent,  of  corpuscles  ; hence  the  average  value  of  each  corpuscle  was  inr  4 |he 
normal.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  haimoglobin  may  be  recorded  on  the  same  chart  as  that 
employed  for  the  corpuscles.  The  instrument  is  only  expected  to  yield  approximate  results, 
acciiraL  within  2 or  3 per  cent.  It  has,  however,  been  found  of  much  utility  in  clinical  obser- 

^^(erFle\schl’8  Hromometer.— For  clinical  purposes  this  instrument  (fig.  21)  is  useful.  A 
evlinder  G,  of  two  compartments  a and  a'  rests  on  a metallic  table.  Both 
fi'lled  with  water,  but  in  one  (a)  is  placed  a known  quantity  of  Blood  nieasured  in  a measm 
tube  of  known  capacity.  The  red  colour  of  the  solution  ot  liremoglobiii  °Waii  ed  s com 

pared  with  a red  wedge  of  glass  (K),  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a wheel  (11  and  1)  " 
other  compartment  («')  until  the  two  colours  are  identical.  The  ’Bumniation  of  ^ 

blood  solution  and  the  red  glass  wedge  is  done  from  below  by  lamp  I'^Bt  mimbers 

white  reflecting  surface  (S).  The  frame  iu  which  the  red  glass  wedge  is  fi.xed  bcais  niimbeis. 
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and  when  the  colour  is  identical  in  the  two  compartments  a and  ft',  the  percentage  of  hajmo- 
globin  as  compared  with  normal  blood  can  be  read  ofl‘  directly.  Suppose  it  to  be  80  on  the  scale 

then  the  blood  examined  contains  80  2)er 
cent,  of  the  hajinoglobin  of  normal 
blood. 

[Bizzozero’s  chromocytometer  is 
largely  used  in  Italy  for  the  same 
purpose.] 

Tlie  amount  of  hceinoglohiii  in 
man  is  13'77  per  cent.,  in  tlie 
woman  12'59  per  cent.,  during 
pregnancy  9 to  12  per  cent 
{Preyer).  According  to  Leichten- 
stern,  lib  is  in  greatest  amount  in 
the  blood  of  a newly-l)orn  infant, 
but  after  ten  Aveeks  tlie  excess 
disajjpears.  Between  six  months 
and  fiAm  years  it  is  smallest  in 
amount;  it  reaches  its  second 
highest  maximum  between  twenty- 

(me  and  forty-five,  and  then  sinks 

-- --  ■ ^ - - again.  From  the  tenth  year 

■Fig-  21.  onwards,  the  blood  of  the  female 

Fleischl’s  hfemometer.  K,  red  coloured  wedge  of  glass  is  poorer  m Hb  The  taking  of 
moved  by  E ; G,  mixing  vessel  with  two  compart-  causes  a temporary  decrease 

ments  a aud.  table  with  hole  to  read  ofr  the  4?  tti  • 1.  ti  x- 

percentage  of  htemoglobin  on  the  scale  P ; T,  to  owing  to  the  dilution 

move  K ; S,  mirror  of  plaster  of  Paris.  of  the  blood. 


[In  Animals. — The  quantity  of  blood  varies  with  the  animal  investigated.  The  following 
Table  by  Beaunis  gives  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  per  100  gram,  of  blood  : — 


Man, 

Dog, 

Pig, 

Ox, 


12'3  pier  100. 

Sheep, 

. 11-2 

13-8 

Rabbit, 

. 8-4 

13-2 

Fowl,  . 

. 8-5 

12-3  „ 

Duck, 

. 8T 

Pathological. — A decrease  is  observable  during  recovery  from  febrile  conditions,  and  also 
during  phthisis,  cancer,  nicer  of  the  stomach,  cardiac  disease,  chronic  diseases,  chlorosis, 
leukfemia,  pernicious  anajinia,  and  during  the  rapid  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilitic  persons. 
During  hunger  the  Hb  seems  to  be  more  resistant  than  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood 
{Groll). 


14.  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. — As  the  spectroscope  is  frequently  used  in  the  investigation  of 
blood  and  other  substances,  a short  description  of  the  instrument  is  given  here  (fig.  22).  It 
consists  of — (1)  a tube.  A,  which  has  at  its  jieripheral  end  a slit,  S (that  can  be  narrowed  or 
widened).  At  the  other  end  a collecting  lens,  C (called  a collimator),  is  ]daced,  so  that  its 
focus  is  ill  exact  line  with  the  slit.  Light  (from  the  sun  or  a lamp)  passes  through  the  slit,  and 
thus  goes  2>arallel  through  C to — (2)  the  prism,  P,  which  decomposes  the  parallel  rays  into  a 
coloured  spectrum,  r,  v.  (3)  An  astronomical  telescope  is  directed  to  the  spectrum  r,  v,  and 
the  observer,  B,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  sees  the  sjoectrum  magnified  from  six  to  eight 
times.  (4)  A third  tubs,  D,  contains  a delicate  scale,  M,  on  glass,  whose  image,  when  illumi- 
nated, is  reflected  from  the  prism  to  the  ejmof  the  observer,  so  that  he  sees  the  spectrum,  and 
over  or  above  it  the  scale.  To  keep  out  other  rays  of  light  the  inner  ends  of  the  three  tubes  are 
covered  by  metal  or  by  a black  cloth  (see  also  § 265). 

[The  micro-spectroscope,  e.g.,  as  made  by  Browning  or  Zeiss,  may  be  used  when  small  quan- 
tities of  a solution  are  to  be  examined.  Every  spectroscope  ought  to  give  two  spectra,  so  that 
the  position  of  any  absorption-band  may  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  spectroscope  is  fitted 
into  the  ocular  end  of  the  tube  of  a microscope  instead  of  the  eye-piece.  Small  cells  for  con- 
taining the  fluid  to  be  examined  are  made  from  short  pieces  of  barometer-tubes  cemented  to  a 
plate  of  glass.] 

Absorption  Spectra. — If  a coloured  medium  {e.g.,  a solution  of  blood)  be  jdaced  between  the 
slit  and  a source  of  light,  all  the  rays  of  coloured  light  do  not  pass  through  it — some  are 
absorbed  ; many  yellow  rays  are  absorbed  by  blood,  hence  that  part  of  the  spectrum  aiipears 
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ilarlv  to  tlie  observer.  On  account  of  this  absorption,  such  a spectrum  is  called  an  ‘^absorption 

^'^F^ame  Spectra.— If  mineral  substances  bo  burned  on  a platinum-wire  in  a non-luminous 
dame  or  Bunsen’s  burner  in  front  of  the  slit,  the  elements  present  in  tlie  mineral  or  ash  give 
a snecial  coloured  band  or  bands,  which  have  a dednito  position.  Sodium  gives  a yellow 
potassium  a red  and  violet  line.  These  substances  are  found  on  burning  the  ashes  of  almost  all 

^*1f”sunlight  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  slit,  the  spectrum  shows  a large  number  of  lines 
(Frauuhotfer’s  lines)  which  occupy  dednite  positions  in  the  coloured  spectrum.  These  lines  are 
indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  a,  b,  c,  &c.  (fig.  23).  , , 


Fig.  22. 

Scheme  of  a spectroscope  for  observing  the  spectrum  of  blood.  A,  tube  ; S,  slit , m,  m, 
layer  of  blood  with  dame  in  front  of  it ; P,  prism  ; M,  scale  ; B,  eye  of  observer  looking 
through  a telescope  ; r',  v',  spectrum. 

15.  COMPOUNDS  OF  HB  WITH  0;  0XYH.ffiM0GL0BIN  AND  METH.ffi- 
MOGLOBIN.  — 1.  Oxyhsemoglo'bin  (HbOg)  behaves  as  a weak  acid,  and  occurs  to 
the  extent  of  86’78  to  94'30  per  cent,  in  dry  human  red  corpuscles  (Jiidell).  _ It  is 
formed  very  readily  whenever  Hb  comes  into  contact  with  0 or  atmospheric  air. 
According  to  Bohr,  1 gramme  Hb  unites  with  1’56  cubic  centimetre  of  0 at  0 and 
760  mm.  Hg  pressure,  the  union  being  stronger  in  weak  than  in  concentrated 
solutions.  Oxyheemoglobin  is  a very  loose  chemical  compound,  and  is  shghtly 
less  soluble  than  Hb;  its  spectrum  shows  in  the  yellow  and  the  green  two  dark 
absorption-hands,  whose  length  and  breadth  in  a 0T8  per  cent,  solution  are  given 
in  fig.  23  (2).  It  occurs  in  the  blood-corpuscles  circulating  in  arteries  and 
capillaries,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  ear  of  a rabbit, 
of  the  prepuce,  and  the  web  of  the  fingers  ( Vierordt). 

[Spectrum  of  Oxyhsemoglobin. — In  the  spectrum  of  a dilute  solution  of  hsemo- 
globin  crystals  or  arterial  blood,  part  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  absorbed, 
but  two  well-marked  absorption-bands  exist  between  D and  E.  The  line  nearest 
I),  i.e.,  next  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  sometimes  designated  by  the  letter  (a) 
is  narrow,  sharply  defined,  and  black  at  its  centre,  and  its  position  corresponds  to 
the  wave-length  579.  Tlie  other  absorption-band  near  E,  conveniently  designated 
by  {^),  is  broader,  not  so  dark,  and  its  edges  are  less  sharply  defined.  Its  centre 
corresponds  to  the  ivave-length  563'8.  In  very  dilute  solutions  the  a band  is  the 
only  one  visible.  In  a .strong  solution,  as  shown  in  fig.  23,  the  two  bands  fuse, 
but  are  again  made  visible  as  two  on  dilution  of  the  blood.] 
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[The  spectrum  necessarily  varies  with  tire  concentration  of  the  solution.  Fig.  24 
shows  hoAV  the  absorption-hands  iircrease  with  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  With  a 1 per  cent,  solution  all  the  spectrum  disappears,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  red,  and  as  the  dilution  continues  we  see  .successively  the 
orange,  green,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  With  '65  per  cent,  of  Ilb02  tliere 
is  only  one  absorption-band.] 

Reduction  of  Oxyhsemoglobin. — It  gives  up  its  O very  readily,  however,  even 
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Spectra  of  hfemoglobin  and  its  compounds. 

when  means  which  set  free  absorbed  gases  are  used.  It  is  reduced  (1)  by  the 
removal  of  the  gases  by  the  air-famj),  (2)  by  the  conduction  through  its  solution 
of  other  gases  (CO),  and  (3),  by  heating  to  the  boiling-point.  In  the  circulating 
blood  its  0 is  very  rapidly  given  up  to  the  tissues,  so  that  in  sutfocatcd  animals 
only  reduced  hcemoglobin  is  found  in  the  arteries.  Some  constituents  of  the  serum 
and  sugar  remove  its  0. 

Spectrum  of  reduced  Haemoglobin. — By  adding  to  a solution  of  oxyhasmoglobin 
reducing  substances— e.y.,  ammonium  sulphide,  iron  filings,  or  Stokes’s  fluid 
[tartaric  acid,  iron  jn’oto-sulphate,  and  excess  of  ammonia] — the  two  absorption- 
bands  of  the  spectrum  disappear,  and  reduced  haemoglobin  (gas  free),  with  one 
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absorption-band,  is  formed.  The  colour  changes  from  a bright  red  to  a purplisl. 
or  claret  tint  The  two  hands  arc  reproduced  by  shaking  the  reduced  hsemoglobin 
with' air  whereby  HbO„  is  again  formed.  Solutions  of  oxyluemoglobin  arc  rcaddy 
distimni’ished  by  their  scarlet  colour  from  the  purplish  tint  of  reduced  Inemoglobin. 

IThe  single  absorption-band  (fig.  23,  4),  designated  by  the  letter  (y),  lying  aliout 
midway  between  the  position  of  the  two  ]ircvious  bands,  is  broader,  fainter,  less 
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Fig.  24,  graphic  repre.sentatioii  of  the  spectrum  of  HbO^.  Fig  25,  the  same  of  Hb,  ‘he 

amount  of  absorption  with  varying  strengths  of  hremoglobin,  the  thickness  of  the  flu 
remaining  the  same.  The  numbers  indicate  the  percentage  of  colouring  matter. 

deeply  shaded,  and  its  centre  is  about,  but  not  quite,  intermediate  between  _D  and 
E It  extends  between  the  wave-lengths  595  and  538,  and  is  blackest  opposite  the 
wave-length  550,  so  that  it  lies  nearer  D than  E.  At  the  same  time  more  of  the 
blue  rays  are  transmitted.  On  dilution  the  band  is  not  resolved  into  two,  but 
simply  becomes  fainter  and  disappears.] 

fAccording  to  Hermann,  the  absorption-band  of  Hb  is  not  a single  band,  there  being  in 
addition  a very  narrow  band  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  separate  from  the  c iie 
absorption-band  by  a very  small  interval.] 

[Hamioglobin  has  certain  remarkable  characters  : — (1)  Although  it  is  a crystalloid 
body  it  diffuses  with  difficidty  through  an  animal  membrane,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  its  molecule.  (2)  It  readily  combines  with  0 to  form  an  unstable  and  loose 
chemical  compound,  oxylisenioglobin.  (3)  This  0 it  gives  up  readily  to  the  tissues 
or  other  deoxidising  reagents.  (4)  Its  composition  is  very  complex,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  elements  present  in  proteids,  it  contains  a remarkable  amount  of 
iron  (0'4  per  cent).] 

If  a string  be  tied  round  the  base  of  two  fingers  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circuMiou,  spectro- 
scopic examination  shows  that  the  oxyha?moglobin  rapidly  passes  into  reduced  Hb  {yicrorcU). 
Cold  delays  this  reduction  ; it  is  accelerated  in  youth,  during  muscular  activity,  or  by  suppiessea 

respiration,  and  usually  also  during  fever.  ■ • „..f 

The  spectroscopic  examination  of  small  blood-stains  is  often  of  the  utmost  forensic  import- 
ance. A minimal  drop  is  sufficient.  Dissolve  the  stain  in  a few  drops  of  distilled  v;ater,  ant 
iilace  the  solution  in  a thin  glass  tube  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  speetroscope. 

Para-hjemoglobin.— If  HbO.j  be  preserved  under  alcohol  it  passes  into  a modified  torm, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  (NeneJd  and  Sicher). 


2.  MethsBmoglobin  i.s  a more  stalile,  cry.stalliiie  compound  {Hop2}e-Se!jler).  It 
contain.s  the  .same  amount  of  0 as  IIbO.2,  but  in  a different  chemical  union,  1111110 
the  0 is  also  more  firmly  united  with  it.  It  shows  four  absorption-bands  like 
haematin  in  acid  solution  (fig.  23,  5),  of  which  that  between  C and  D is  distinct , 
the  second  is  very  indistinct,  while  the  third  and  fourth  readily  fuse,  so  that  these 
last  two  bands  are  only  well  seen  with  good  apparatus. 

It  is  produced  spontaneously  in  old  brown  blood-stains,  in  the  crusts  of  bloody  uounds,  in 
cysts  with  sanguinoleiit  contents,  and  in  bloody  urine.  Chemically,  it  can  be  picpaiei  i 
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a solution  ot  Hb  by  the  action  of  potassic  fen'icyanido  {Jddcrholm)  or  potassic  chlorate 
{Marcliand),  [or  by  adding  to  a solution  of  Hb  a fi^slily-prejiared  solution  of  potassic  permanga- 
nate, by  nitro-benzol,  azobenzol,  kairin,  sodium  nitrite,  pyrogallic  acid] ; and  in  ncn-laky  blood 
by  alloxantin  {Kowalcwslcy).  It  crystallises  if  defibrinated  blood  is  shaken  with  amyl  nitrite 
and  the  mahogany-brown  laky  Iluid  be  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  {Halliburton). 

If  a trace  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a solution  of  methamioglobin,  it  gives  an  alkaline  solution 
of  methoemoglobin,  which  shows  two  bands  like  oxyhamioglobin,  of  which  the  first  one  is  the 
broader,  and  extends  more  towards  the  red.  If  ammonium  sulphide  be  added  to  the  methanno- 
globin  solution,  reduced  Hb  is  formed. 

[Action  of  Nitrites. — The  addition  of  amyl  nitrite  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  .sodic 
or  potassic  nitrite  to  defibrinated  blood  causes  the  latter  to  assume  a chocolate 
colour,  avhich,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  changes  to  red.  The  chocolate-coloured 
fluid  shows  one  well-defined  hand  in  tlie  red,  and  less  distinctly  other  three  bands 
like  metliEemoglobin  {Gamgee).^ 

[The  nitrites  therefore  form  a compound  with  its  oxygen  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  0 in 
HbO„,  so  that  large  doses  of  nitrites  arrest  the  internal  respiration  and  are  poisonous.  It  is, 
however,  affected  by  the  products  formed  in  the  blood  during  asphyxia,  while  CO-Hb  is  not’ 
the  methsemoglobin  formed  by  the  nitrites  is  reduced  by  these  products  to  Hb,  which  as  it 
passes  through  the  lungs  takes  up  0.] 

16.  CARBONIC  OXIDE-HEMOGLOBIN,  POISONING  WITH  CO.— 3.  CO- 

Hsemoglobin  is  a more  stable  chemical  compound  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  pro- 
dirced  at  once  Avhen  carbonic  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  ndth  pure  Hb  or  HbO, 
{Cl.  Bernard,  1857).  It  has  an  intensely  florid  or  cherry-red  colour,  is  not  dichroic” 
and  its  spectrum  shows  two  absorption-bands,  very  like  those  of  IlbO^,  but  they 
are  slightly  closer  together  and  lie  more  towards  the  violet  (fig.  23,  3).  Reducing 
substances  which  act  upon  Hb02,  e.g.,  ammonium  sulifliide  or  Stokes’s  fluid,  do  not 
affect  these  bands,  i.e.,  they  cannot  convert  the  CO-Hb  into  reduced  Hb.  If  a 10 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  be  added  to  a solution  of  CO-Hb,  and  heated,  it 
gives  a cmnabar-red  colour;  Avhile,  with  an  HbOg  solution,  it  gives  a dark  brown, 
greenish,  greasy  mass.  Spectrum  analysis  and  the  soda  test  enable  one  to 
distinguish  HbCO,  mixed  with  Hb02-  Oxidising  substances  [solutions 
of  potassic  permanganate  (0'025  per  cent.),  potassic  chlorate  (5  per  cent.),  and 
dilute  chlorine  solution]  make  solutions  of  CO-Hb  cherry-red  in  colour,  while  they 
turn  solutions  of  HbO.2  pale  yellow.  After  this  treatment  both  solutions  show 
tlie  absorption-bands  of  methaemoglobin,  but  those  of  the  CO-Hb  appear  consider- 
ably later.  If  ammoniimi  sulphide  be  added,  HlaOg  and  CO-Hb  are  re-formed. 

Hb-CO  Reactions. — Modified  SodaTest.  — Dilute  the  blood  20  times  and  add  an  e(pial  volume  of 
caustic  soda(S.  6.  1340)  {Salkoicski).  [Dilute  1 c.cm.  HbCO  with  50  c.cm.  of  water,  to  10  c.cm. 
of  this  mixture  add  0"2  c.cm.  orange-coloured  ammonmm  suljihide  (2  grms.  of  sulphur  are  added 
to  100  c.cm.  yellow  ammonium  sulphide),  and  then  0'2  c.cm.  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The 
HbCO  blood  becomes  bright  red,  while  normal  blood  becomes  greenish-gray  {Katayama).'] 

On  account  of  its  stability,  CO-Hb  resists  external  influences  and  even  putrefaction  for  a long 
time,  and  the  two  bands  of  the  spectrum  may  be  visible  after  many  months.  Landois  olitained 
the  soda  test  and  spectroscopic  bands  in  the  blood  of  a woman  poisoned  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously by  CO,  and  after  great  putrefaction  of  the  body  had  taken  place.  [Stirling  has  kept 
CO-Hb  in  a stoppered  bottle  for  five  years  without  putrefaction  taking  place.] 

If  CO  or  air  containing  it  be  inspired,  it  gradually  displaces  the  0,  volume  for 
volume,  out  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  death  soon  occurs;  1000  c.cm.  inspired 
at  once  Avill  kiU  a man.  A very  small  quantity  in  the  air  - xirDTr)  surtices,  in 
a relatively  short  time,  to  form  a large  quantity  of  CO-Hb.  As  continued  contact 
w’ith  other  gases  (such  as  the  passing  of  0 through  it  for  a very  long  time) 
gi-adually  separates  the  CO  from  the  Hb,  with  the  formation  of  HhO,,  it  happens 
that,  in  very  partial  poisoning  Avith  CO,  the  blood  gradually  gets  rid  of  the  CO  by 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  is  further  oxidised  into 
COg  in  tlie  organism.  [CO-hsemoglobin,  being  a stable  compound  wlien  once 
formed,  circulates  in  the  blood-A^essels ; but  it  neither  gives  iqi  oxygen  to  the 
tissues,  nor  takes  up  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  hence  its  very  poisonous  properties. 
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The  real  cause  of  death  iu  animals  poisoned  with  it  is,  tliat  the  internal  respiration 
is  arrested.] 

Poisoninff  with  Carbonic  Oxide.— Carbonic  oxide  i.s  formed  during  tlie  inconpdete  combustion 
of  coal  or  coke,  and  passes  into  the  air  of  the  room,  ]irovided  there  is  not  a free  outlet  lor  the 
nroducts  of  combustion.  It  occurs  to  the  extent  of  12-28  per  cent  m ordinary  gas,  which 
ai-eU'  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  CO.  It  the  0 be  gradually  di-splaced 
rom  the  blood  by  the  respiration  of  air  containing  CO  life  cmi  only  bo  maintamcd  as  long  as 
suflicient  0 can  be  obtained  from  the  blood  to  support  tlie  oxidations  iiecessaiy  for  life.  Death 
Lcurs  before  all  the  0 is  displaced  from  the  blood.  CO  has  no  eflect  when  directly  applied  to 
muscle  and  nerve.  When  it  is  mixed  with  air,  as  in  coal-gas  poisoning,  and  inhaled,  there  is 
first  stimulation  and  afterwards  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system,  as  shown  by  the  S7mptoms 
induced  e.n.,  violent  headache,  great  restlessness,  excitement,  increased  activity  of  the  heart 
and  respiration,  salivation,  tremors,  and  spasms.  Later,  iinconscioiisness,  weakness,  and 
paralysis  occur,  laboured  respiration,  diminished  heart-beat,  and  lastly,  complete  loss  of 
sensibility,  cessation  of  the  respiration  and  heart-beat,  and  deatb.  At  hrst  the  temperature 
rises  severd  tenths  of  a degree,  but  it  soon  falls  1°  or  more.  The  pulse  is  also  increased  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  very  small  and  frequent.  In  poisoning  with  pure  CO  theie  is 
no  dyspncea,  but  sometimes  muscular  spasms  occur,  the  coma  not  being  very  marked,  ihere 
is  also  temporary  but  pronounced  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  violent  spasms,  "^“sr 
death  the  heart  and  brain  are  congested  with  intensely  florid  blood.  In  poisoning  with  the 
vapour  of  charcoal,  where  CO  and  CO.  both  occur,  there  is  a varying  degree  of  coma  ; pro- 
nounced dyspncea,  muscular  spasms  which  may  last  several  minutes,  gradual  paralysis  and 
asphyxia,  moniliform  contractions  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  with 
cou“'estion  of  various  organs,  occur,  accompanied  by  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure  ( AZeos), 
indmating  initial  stimulation  and  subsequent  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.^ 
explains  the  variations  in  tlie  temperature  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  siigar  in  the  urine 
after  poisonino-  with  CO.  After  death,  the  blood-vessels  are  found  to  be  filled  with  fluid  blood 
of  an  exquisitely  bright  cherry-red  colour,  while  all  the  muscles  and  viscera  and  exposed  parts 
of  the  body  (such  as  the  lips)  have  the  same  colour.  The  brain  is  soft  and  friable;  there  is 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and  great  congestion  and 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen.  The  spots  of  lividity,  post-mortem,  are  blight 
red.  After  recovery  from  poisoning  with  CO  there  may  be  paraplegia  and  (although  inoie 
rarely)  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  activity. 


17.  OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  H.ffiMOGLOBIN— 4.  Nitric  Oxide-Haemo- 
globin (NO-Hb)  is  formed  when  NO  is  brought  into  contact  Avith  Hh  (L. 
Hermann). 

As  NO  has  a great  affinity  for  0,  red  fumes  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (NO.)  being  formed  when- 
ev'er  the  two  gases  meet,  it  is  clear  that,  iu  order  to  preqtare  NO-Hb,  the  0 must  A}®!'  be 
removed.  Tins  may  be  done  by  passing  H through  it,  [or  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  blood, 
and  a stream  of  NO  passed  through  it ; the  ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  NO  with  the  0 of  ' the  blood].  NO-Hb  is  a more  staUc  chemical  compound  than 
CO-Hb,  Avhich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  again  more  stable  than  HbO.2.  It  has  a bluish-violet  tint, 
and  also  gives  two  absorption-bands  in  the  spectrum  similar  to  those  of  the  other  two  com- 
pounds, but  not  so  intense.  These  bands  are  not  aboli.slied  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 
As  NO-Hb  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body,  it  has  no  practical  significance. 

The  three  compounds  of  Hb,  Avith  0,  CO,  and  NO,  are  crystalline,  like  reduced 
Hb  ; they  are  isomorphous,  and  their  solutions  are  not  dichroic.  AU  three  gases 
unite  in  ecpial  A'olumes  Avith  Hh.  If  0 he  conducted  through  a concentrated 
solution  of  Hh  devoid  of  gases,  a crystalline  mass  of  HhOg  is  thereby  readily 
formed. 


5.  Cyanogen,  CNH  {Boppc-iieylcr),  and  acetylene,  C2H4  {Bristow  and  Licbreich),  form 
easily  decomposable  compounds  with  Hb.  The  former  occurs  in  poisoning  Avith  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  has  a spectrum  nearly  identical  with  that  of  HbO.,  and,  like  HbO.,  it  is  reduced, 
but  very  slowly,  by  special  reagents.  [The  existence  of  these  compounds  is,  however,  highlj' 
doubtful  {Gamgec).'] 


18.  DECOMPOSITION  OF  HAEMOGLOBIN.— In  solution  and  in  the  dry 

state  Hh  gradually  becomes  decomposed,  Avherehy  the  iron-containing  pigment 
hcematin  (along  Avith  certain  hye-products,  formic,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids),  is 
formed.  IlEemoglohin,  hoAvever,  may  he  decomposed  at  once  into — (1)  Haematin, 
a body  containing  iron,  and  (2)  a colourless  proteid  closely  related  to  globulin;  b} 
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(a)  the  addition  of  all  acids,  even  l^y  COg  in  the  presence  of  plenty  of  water ; (b) 
strong  allcalies ; (c)  all  reagents  which  coagulate  alljumin,  and  by  heat  at  70°  - 80° 
C.  ; (d)  hy  ozone. 

(A)  Hsematin,  {Nencld  and  Sieber),  is  a hluish-hlack  amorphous 

body,  Avhich  forms  about  4 per  cent,  of  hEemoglohin  (dog).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ; soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  acids,  and  in  acidulated  ether  and 
alcohol. 

(1)  Acid  Hsematin.— Lecanu  extracted  it  from  dry  blood-corpuscles  by  using 
alcohol  containing  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids.  [If  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  Hb  and  slightly  heated,  a mahogany-brown  fluid  is  obtained,  containing 
licematin  in  acid  solution,  which  gives  a spectrum  with  one  absorption-band  to  the 
red  side  of  D near  C (flg.  23,  5).  There  is  at  the  same  time  a considerable 
absorption  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  acid- 
haematin  be  made,  the  ether  is  coloured  brown  and  shows  four  absorption-bands, 
as  in  fig.  23,  5.] 

(2)  Alkali-haematin. — [If  to  the  above  solution  ammonia  or  caustic  soda  be 
added,  on  heating  gently,  the  colour  changes  and  the  fluid  becomes  dichroic,  showing 
a greenish  tinge.  On  mixing  the  solution  thoroughly  Avith  air  the  spectrum  of 
oxy-alkali-hsematui  is  obtained,  i.e.,  one  absorption-band  just  to  the  red  side  of 
D (fig.  23,  6),  so  that  it  is  much  nearer  D than  the  corresponding  band  of 
acid-h£ematin.  Much  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed  as  well.] 

[(3)  Eeduced  Alkali-haematin  or  Haemochromogen. — If  the  solution  of  alkali- 
haematin  be  reduced  by  ammonium  sulphide,  the  spectrum  of  haemochromogen  is 
obtained,  viz.,  two  absorption-bands  between  D and  E,  but  they  are  nearer  the 
violet  end  than  in  the  case  of  HbOg  and  Hb-CO  (fig.  23,  7).] 

[(4)  Haematoporphyrin  or  Iron-free  Haematin. — On  adding  blood  to  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  a clear  purphsh-red  solution  is  obtained,  Avhich  shows  two 
absorption-bands,  one  close  to  and  on  the  red  side  of  D,  and  a second  half-Avay 
between  D and  E.  If  AAmter  be  added  a broAvn  precipitate  is  throAvn  doAvn.  When 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  it  gives  a fluid  Avhich  shoAvs  foiir 
absorption-bands.  ] 

Action  of  COj. — If  COg  be  passed  through  a solution  of  oxyheemoglobin  for  a considerable 
time,  reduced  Hb  is  first  formed  ; but  if  the  process  be  prolonged  the  Hb  is  decomposed,  a 
precipitate  of  globulin  is  thrown  down,  and  an  absorption-band,  similar  to  that  obtained  when 
Hb  is  decomposed  with  acids,  is  observed  (p.  30). 

An  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin,  Avhen  reduced  by  tin  and  hydi-ochloric  acid, 
yields  urobilin  (compare  § 261). 

When  hfemoglobin  is  extravasated  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  becomes  so  altered  that 
at  first  hsematoidin  (§  20),  and  ultimately  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  appear  in  its  place. 

19.  HIEMIN  AND  BLOOD  TESTS.  — In  1853  Teichmann  prepared  crystals 
of  hsemin  from  blood,  Avhich  Hoppe-Seyler  shoAved  to  be  chloride  of  haematin 
(Haematin,  -1-2HC1),  Avith  the  formula  C32H3iCllSr4Fe03  {Nencld  and  Sieber). 
The  presence  of  these  crystals  is  used  as  a test  for  blood-stains  or  blood  m solution. 
They  (fig.  26)  are  prepared  by  adding  a small  crystal  of  common  salt  to  dry  blood 
on  a glass  slide,  and  then  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid ; the  AAdiole  is  gently  heated 
until  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off.  On  alloAving  the  prejAaration  to  cool,  the 
characteristic  hsemin  crystals  are  obtained. 

Characters. — AVhen  Avell  formed,  the  crystals  are  small  microscopic  rhombic 
plates,  or  rods;  sometimes  they  are  single — at  other  times  they  are  aggregated  in 
groups,  often  crossing  each  other  (fig.  26).  Some  kinds  of  blood  (ox  and  pig) 
yield  very  irregular,  scarcely  crystalline,  masses.  The  crystalline  forms  of  hsemin 
are  identical  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  blood  that  have  been  examined.  They 
are  doubly  refractive ; under  the  polarization  microscope  they  are  a glancing 
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vellow  appearing  raised  on  the  dark  field,  with  a strong  absorption  of  the  light 
paraUel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  crystals  {Falk  and  Morache).  They  are  pleo- 
chromatic  : by  transmitted  light  they  are  mahogany-brown,  and  by  reflected  figlit 
bluish-black,  glancing  like  steel. 

Prenaration  from  Dry  Blood-Stains. —Place  a few  particles  of  the  blood-stain  on  a glass 
slide,  add  2 to  3 drops  ol  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a small  crystal  of  common  salt  ; cover  with  a 
cover-glass,  and  heat  gently  over  the  flame  ^ ^ frt 


of  a spirit-lamp  until  bubbles  of  gas  are 
given  off.  On  cooli ng,  the  crystals  appear 
in  the  preparation  (fig.  26). 

(2)  From  Stains  on  Porous  Bodies. — 
The  stained  objeet  (cloth,  wood,  blotting- 
paper,  earth)  is  extracted  with  a small 
quantity  of  dilute  caustic  potash,  and 
afterwards  with  water  in  a watch-glass. 
Both  solutions  are  carefully  filtered,  and 
tannic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid  are 
added  until  an  acid  reaction  is  obtained. 
The  dark  precipitate  which  is  formed  is 
collected  on  a filter  and  washed.  A sinall 
part  of  it  is  placed  on  a microscope  slide, 
a granule  of  common  salt  is  added,  and 
the  whole  dried ; the  dry  stain  is  treated 
as  in  (1)  {Stni,we). 
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Fig.  26. 

Hsemin  crystals.  1,  human  , , 

4,  pig : 5,  lamb  : 6,  pike  ; 7,  rabbit. 
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(3)  From  Fluid  Blood. — Dry  the  blood  slowly  at  a low  temperature,  and  proceed  as  in  (1). 

(4)  From  Dilute  Solutions  of  Hmmoglobin. — {a)  Struwe’s  Method. — Add  to  the  fluid, 
ammonia,  tannic  acid,  and  afterwards  glacial  acetic  acid,  until  it  is  acid  ; a black  precipitate  of 
tannate  of  hajmatin  is  thrown  down.  This  is  isolated,  washed,  dried,  and  treated  as  in  (1),  but 
instead  of  NaCl  a granule  of  ammonium  chloride  is  added. 


H£emm  crystals  may  sometimes  be  prepared  from  putrefying  or  lake-coloured 
blood,  but  they  are  very  small,  and  the  test  often  fails.  When  mixed  with  iron- 
rust,  as  on  iron  weapons,  the  blood-crystals  are  generally  not  formed.  In  such 
cases,  scrape  off  the  stains  and  bod  them  with  dilute  caustic  potash.  If  blood  be 
present,  the  dissolved  haematin  forms  a fluid,  which  in  a thin  layer  is  green,  in  a 
thick  layer  red  {H.  Rose). 

Hoemin  crystals  have  been  prepared  from  all  classes  of  vertebrates  and  from  the  blood  of  the 
earth-worm.  From  the  blood  of  the  ox  and  pig  they  may  be  almost  amorphous. 

Chemical  Characters. — They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform;  but  con- 
centrated H2SO4  dissolves  them,  expelling  the  HCl,  and  giving  a violet-red  colour.  Ammonia 
also  dissolves  them,  and  if  the  resulting  solution  be  evaporated,  heated  to  130°  C.,  and  treated 
with  boiling  water  (which  exti'acts  the  ammonium  chloride),  hsematoporphyrin — identical  with 
Mulder’s  iron-free  hsematoin,  and  withPreyer’s  hsematoin,  is  obtained  {Hoppe-Seyler).  It  is  a 
bluish-black  substance,  which  on  being  pounded  fonns  a brown  and  amorphous  powder.  Its 
solutions  in  caustic  alkalies  are  dichroic  : in  reflected  light  brownish-red  ; in  transmitted  light, 
in  a thick  stratum,  red — in  a thin  one,  olive-green.  The  acid  solutions  are  monochromatic  and 
brown. 

Preparation  in  Bulk. — To  obtain  it  in  quantity,  heat  dried  horse’s  blood  with  10  parts  of 
formic  acid.  If  the  crystals  be  suspended  in  methyl  alcohol,  on  adding  iodine  and  heating 
them  they  dissolve  with  a purple  colour  ; after  adding  bromine,  brown  ; and  after  passing 
chlorine  gas,  green  ; all  these  give  a characteristic  spectrum  (Axenfeld). 

The  glacial  acetic  acid  may  be  replaced  by  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid,  the  common  salt  by  salts  of 
iodine  or  bromine  ; in  the  latter  case  similar  bromine-  or  iodine-hamatin  is  formed  (Bikfalvi). 


20.  H-ffiMATOIDIN. — Virchow  discovered  this  important  derivative  in 
haemoglobin.  It  occurs  in  the  body  wherever  blood  stagnates  outside  the  circida- 
tion,  and  becomes  decomjiosed — as  when  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues — 
e.r/.,  the  brain — in  solidified  blood-plugs  or  thrombi,  especially  in  veins  ; invariably 
in  the  Graafian  follicles.  It  contains  no  iron  (CggHg^N^Og),  and  crystallises  in 
clino-rhombic  prisms  (fig.  27)  of  a yeUowish-brown  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  warm 
alkalies  and  chloroform.  Very  probably  it  is  identical  Avitb  the  bile-pigment — 
bilirubin.  [When  acted  upon  by  impure  nitric  acid  (Gmelin’s  reaction),  it  gives 
the  same  play  of  colours  as  bile.] 
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Pathological. — lu  cases  where  a largo  amount  of  blood  has  uiiJcrgoiie  solution  within  the 
blood-vessels  (as  by  injecting  foreign  blood)  Ineinatoidin  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  urine. 
For  their  occurrence  in  the  urine  in  jaundice  (§  180),  and  in  the  sputum  (§  138). 

21.  (B.)  THE  COLOUKLESS  PROTEID  OF  HEMOGLOBIN.— It  is  closely 
related  to  globulin ; but  'wbile  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  all  acids,  even  liy  CO2, 

and  re-dissolved  on  jjassing  0 through  it,  the  proteid 
of  haemoglobin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  dissolved 
after  precipitation  on  passing  through  it  a stream  of  0. 

As  crystals  of  hremoglobin  can  be  decolorised  under  special 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  these  owe  their  cry.stalline 
form  to  the  proteid  which  they  contain.  Landois  placed  crystals 
of  luemoglobiu  along  with  alcohol  in  a dialyser,  putting  ether 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  outside,  and  thereby  obtained 
colourless  crystals.  [If  frogs’  blood  be  sealed  up  on  a microscopic 
slide  along  with  a few  drops  of  water  for  several  days,  long  colour- 
less acicular  crystals  arc  developed  iu  it  {Stirling  aivd  Brito).'] 

22.  II.  PROTEID S OF  THE  STROMA. — Dry  red  human  blood-corpuscles 
contain  from  5'10-12‘24  per  cent,  of  these  proteids,  but  little  is  known  about 
them  (Jiklell).  One  of  them  is  globulin,  which  is  combmed  with  a body  resem- 
bling nuclein  ( Wooldridge),  and  traces  of  a diastatic  ferment  {v.  Wittich).  The 
stroma  tends  to  form  masses  which  resemble  fibrin. 

L.  Brunton  found  a body  resembling  mucin  in  the  nuclei  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  Miescher 
detected  nuclein  (§  250,  2). 

[Stromata  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — When  mammalian  red  blood-corpuscles  are  treated  with 
water — or  other  reagents,  such  as  dilute  acids,  ether,  &c. — the  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin 
which  they  contain  is  dissolved  out  from  the  corpuscles,  and  the  colourless  less  soluble  part 
which  remains  is  called  the  “stroma.”  The  stromata  retain  somewhat  the  shape  of  the 
original  corpuscles,  and  are  composed  of  proteid,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  inorganic  salts 
(chiefly  potassium  phosphate.] 

[The  stromata  are  obtained  by  treating  defibrinated  blood  with  a very  large  volume  of  1 per 
cent,  sodic  chloride.  The  proteids  can  be  extracted  from  the  stromata  with  various  saline 
media,  e.g.,  Nag  SOj  (half-saturated),  Na  Cl  (5  per  cent.).  Mg  SO4  (5  per  cent.). 

The  saline  extract  contains  abundance  of  what  Halliburton  calls  cell-globulin — a globulin 
that  iu  heat-coagulation  temperature,  precipitability  by  salts  and  other  reagents,  and  iu 
ferment  activity  resembles  the  proteid^  called  cell-globulin  derived  from  lymph-cells  or  white 
blood-corpuscles  (p.  33),  so  that  stroma'-globulin  and  cell-globulin  are  probably  identical.  CeU- 
Albiunin  is  either  absent  or  only  present  iu  minute  traces,  nor  does  nuclein  or  nucleo-albumiu 
appear  to  be  present,  while  the  albumoses  and  peptones  are  certainly  absent.] 

[The  proteid  cell-globulin  has  fibrino-xdastic  properties,  i.e.,  it  can  cause  the  formation  of 
fibrin  to  take  place  in  a suitable  fluid,  e.g.,  hydrocele  and  pericardial  fluid,  but  it  is  not  decided 
whether  the.  cell-globulin  and  fibrin-ferment  are  identical,  or  merely  in  close  relationship  with 
one  another,  the  balance  of  evidence,  however,  being  in  favour  of  the  former  view  (Halliburton). 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  a very  great  difference  between  the  proteids  of  the  coloured  and  the 
colourless  corpuscles  (p.  33),  a matter  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  views  one 
may  hold  regarding  the  true  cellular  nature  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.] 

23.  OTHER  CONSTITUENTS  OF  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES.— III.  Lecithin 

(0-35-0-72  per  cent.)  in  dry  blood-corpuscles  (§  250,  2).  Cholesterin  (0'25  per 
cent.)  (§  250,  III.),  no  Fats. 

Lecithin  is  regarded  as  a glycerin-phosphate  of  neurin,  iu  which,  in  the  radical  of  glycerin- 
phosphoric  acid,  two  atoms  of  H are  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  the  radical  of  stearic  acid.  By 
crentle  heat  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  split  up  into  glycerine  and  phosphoric  acid  (§  250). 

° These  substances  are  obtained  by  extracting  old  stromata  or  isolated  blood-corpuscles  with 
ether.  When  the  ether  evaporates,  the  characteristic  globular  forms  (“myelin-forms  ) of 
lecithin  and  crystals  of  cholesterin  are  recognised.  The  amount  of  lecithin  may  be  determined 
from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  ethereal  extract. 

IV.  Water  (681-63  per  1000— (7.  Schmidt). 

V.  Salts  (7-28  per  1000),  chiefly  compoimds  oi  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived  only  from  the  burned  lecithin ; while  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  hfemoglobin  in  the  analysis. 


Fig.  27. 

Hiematoidin  crystals. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  BLOOD. 


Analysis  of  Blood.— 1000  parts,  by  weight,  ofhorse’s  blood  contain 

344-18  blood-corpuscles  (containing  about  128  per  cent,  of  solids). 
055-82  plasma  (containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  solids). 

1000  inrts,  by  weight,  of  moist  blood-corpuscles  contain 

Solids,  . . . . 367-9  (pig);  400-1  (o.x). 

Water,  . . . . 632-1  ,,  599-9  ,, 


The  solids  are  : — 

Pig. 

Ox. 

Hicmoglobiu, 

261 

280-5 

Proteids,  . . . • • - . - . - 

86-1 

107 

Lecithin,  Cholesterin,  and  other  Organic  Bodies, 

1-2-0 

7-5 

Inorganic  salts,  ....... 

8-9 

4-8 

[Potash,  . • 

5-543 

0-747 

1 Magnesia,  ..... 

0-158 

0-017 

Including  -{  Chlorine, 

1 Phosphoric  Acid,  .... 

1-504 

1-635 

2-067 

0-703 

LSoda,  ...... 

0 

2-093  {Bunge). 

[An  apin-oximate  estimate  of  tlie  composition  of  human  blood  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Composition  of  Human  Blood  as  a Whole. 

Water, 780 

Solids — of  these — 


HEemoglobin,  ..... 

134 

Serum-albumin,  '1 

70 

Serum-globulin,  j • • ■ - 

. . / V 

Fibrin  of  Clot  (?  Fibrinogen), 

2-2 

Inorganic  Salts  (of  seruin). 

6-0 

Extractives, 

6-2 

Fatty  matters,  ..... 

1-4 

Gases,  0,  CO,,  N.] 

Moist  red  blood-oorpnscles  contain  30-40  per  cent,  of  solids  and  70-60  per  cent,  of  water.  Of 
the  dry  solids  of  the  red  corpuscles  at  least  90  per  cent,  is  htemoglobin,  8 proteid  matter,  and  2 
other  substances.] 

24.  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WHITE  COHPUSCLES.— Investi- 
gations have  been  made  on  pus  cells  (^Miescher),  Avhich  closely  resemble  colourless 
blood-corpuscles.  They  contain  several  proteids ; alkali-albuminate,  a proteid 
which  coagulates  at  48°  C.,  an  albuminate  resembling  myosin,  paraglobulin,  peptone, 
and  a coagidating  ferment ; nuclein  in  the  nuclei  (§  250,  2),  glycogen  (§  252), 
lecithin,  cerebrin,  cholesterin,  and  fat. 


100  parts,  by  weight,  of  dry  pus  contain  the  following  Salts  : — 

Earthy  Phosphates,  . . 0-416  Potash,  ....  0-201 

Sodic  Phosphate,  . . . 0-606  Sodic  Chloride,  . . 0-143 

[Proteids  of  the  white  corpuscles.  — Halliburton  used  the  lymph-corpuscles  of  lymphatic  glands, 
from  which  the  proteids  were  dissolved  out  by  a partially  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 
These  cells  contain  : — 

(1)  Cell-globulin  a,  in  small  quantity.  It  coagulates  at  48°-50°  C. 

(2)  Cell-globulin  )3,  in  large  quantity,  and  is  either  identical  with  or  closely  associated  with 
the  fibrin  ferment.  It  coagulates  in  5 per  cent.  MgS04  solution  at  75°  C. 

(3)  Cell-albumin,  which  coagulates  at  73°  C. 

(4)  Mucin-like  body  {Micscher),  and  called  hyaline  substance  by  Kovida.  It  is,  however,  not 
mucin,  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  yields  nuclein  on  gastric  digestion,  in  addition  to  albumoses 
and  peptones,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nucleo-albumins. 

(5)  If  the  cells  be  not  examined  when  they  are  quite  fresh,  they  become  acid  from  the  forma- 
tion of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  the  proteolytic  action  of  a ferment  (pepsin  ?)  found  in  the  cell, 
comes  into  play  with  the  subsequent  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

The  foregoing  list  of  proteids  may  bo  taken  as  those  present  in  a typical  cell  and  in  protoplasm 
generally.  ] 


25.  BLOOD-PLASMA  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SERUM.— The  unaltered 
fluid  ill  which  the  blood-corpuscles  float  is  called  blood-plasma,  or  liquor 
sanguinis.  This  fluid,  however,  after  blood  is  Avithdrawn  from  the  vessels, 
raiiidly  undergoes  a change,  OAving  to  the  formation  of  a solid  fibrous  substance — 
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BLOOD-PLASMA. 


[Sec.  25. 


fllirin.  After  this  occui\s,  the  new  fluid  wliich  reinaiii.s  no  longer  coagulates 
spontaneously  (it  is  plasma,  minus  the  fibrin-factors),  and  is  called  blood-serum. 
Apart  from  the  presence  ojf  the  fibrin-factors,  the  chemical  composition  of  plasma 
and  serum  is  the  same. 


'\^^len  blood  coagulates.  Table  I.  shows  what  takes  place,  Avhile  Table  II. 
shows  Avhat  occurs  when  it  is  beaten  : — 

I.  II. 


Coagulation. 

Blood. 


Plasma.  Coiimscles. 

I 

Serum.  FlVirin-fnctors. 


Blood-Clot. 


WUen  beaten. 
Blood. 


Plasma. 


Fibrin-factors. 

1 

Fibrin. 


Corpuscles 


Seram. 


Defibrinated  Blood. 


Plasma  is  a clear,  transparent,  slightly  thicldsh  fluid,  which,  in  most  animals 
(rabbit,  ox,  cat,  dog),  is  ahnost  colourless ; in  man  it  is  yeUoAV,  and  in  the  horse 
citron  yellow. 


26.  PEEPARATION  OF  PLASMA. — (A)  Without  Admixture.— Takmg 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  plasma,  when  cooled  to  0°  outside  the  body,  does  not 
coagidate  for  a considerable  time,  Briicke  prepares  the  plasma  thus : — The  blood  of 
the  horse  (because  it  coagidates  slowly,  and  its  corpuscles  sinlc  rapidly  to  the 
bottom)  is  received,  as  it  flows  from  an  artery,  into  a tall  narrow  glass,  placed  in  a 
freezing-mixture,  and  cooled  to  0°.  The  blood  remains  fluid,  the  coloured 
corpuscles  subside  in  a few  hoiu’S,  while  the  plasma  remains  above  as  a clear  layer, 
Avliicli  can  be  removed  with  a cooled  pipette.  If  this  plasma  be  then  passed 
through  a cooled  filter,  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  colourless  corpuscles.  [Burdon- 
Sanderson  uses  a vessel  consisting  of  three  concentric  compartments — the  outer  and 
inner  contain  ice,  while  the  blood  is  caught  in  the  central  compartment,  Avhicli  does 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter.]  The  quantity  of  plasma  may  be  roughly  (but 
only  roughly)  estimated  by  using  a tall,  graduated  measm’ing-glass.  If  the  plasma 
be  Avarmed,  it  soon  coagulates  (oAving  to  the  formation  of  the  fibrin),  and  passes 
into  a trembling  jelly.  If,  however,  it  be  beateii  AAuth  a glass  rod,  the  fibrin  is 
obtained  as  a Avhite  stringy  mass,  adheruig  to  the  rod.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  in 
a given  volume  of  plasma  is  very  small  (p.  35),  although  it  Amries  much  in 
different  cases. 

(B)  With  Admixture.— Blood  floAving  from  an  artery  is  caught  in  a taU  vessel 
containing  yth  of  its  volume  of  a concentrated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  (Hewson) 

or  in  a 25  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesic  sidphate  (1  vol.  to  4 vols.  blood 

Simmer) — or  1 vol.  blood  Avith  2 vols.  of  a 4 per  cent,  solution  of  monophosphate 
of  potash  {Masia).  When  the  blood  is  mixed  with  these  fluids  and  put  in  a cool 
place,  the  corpuscles  subside,  and  the  clear  stratum  of  plasma  mixed  Avith  the  salts 
may  be  removed  Avith  a pipette.  [The  plasma  so  obtained  is  called  “salted 
plasma.”]  If  the  salts  be  removed  by  dialysis,  coagulation  occurs ; or  it  may  be 
caused  by  the  addition  of  Avater  [Joh.  Muller).  Blood  Avliich  is  mixed  Avith  a 4 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  does  not  coagulate,  so  that  it  also  may  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  plasma.  [For  frog’s  blood  Johannes  Muller  used  a | per 
cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar,  Avhich  permits  the  corpuscles  to  be  separated  from 
the  plasma  by  filtration.  The  plasma  mixed  with  the  sugar  coagulates  in  a short 

time.] 

27.  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.— FIBRIN.— [Blood  within  the 
living  body  is  fluid,  and  Avhen  first  shed  it  remains  so  for  a short  time.  After 
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A iutei-val  it  becomes  viscid,  and  then  tlie  whole  mass  becomes  solid,  clots,  or 
coagulates,  forming  a complete  jelly,  so  that  at  first  the  whole  mass  can  be  em])ticd 
out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  set,  and  forms  a mould  having  the  shape  of  the 
vessel.  The  coagulation  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a body  called  fibrin.] 

General  Characters. — Fibrin  is  that  substance  which,  becoming  solid  in  shed 
blood,  in  plasma  and  in  lymph  causes  coagulation  of  these  fluids.  In  these 
fluids,  when  left  to  themselves,  fibrin  is  formed,  consisting  of  innumerable, 
e.Kcessively  delicate,  closely-packed,  microscopic,  doubly  rcfractive'‘fibrils  (fig.  9,  E). 
These  fibrils  entangle  the  blood-corpuscles  as  in  a spider’s  web,  and  form  with 
them  a jelly-like  solid  mass  called  the  blood-clot,  crassamentum,  or  placenta 
sanguinis.  At  first  the  clot  is  very  soft,  and  after  the  first  2 to  15  minutes  a 
few  fibres  may  be  found  on  its  surface ; these  may  be  removed  with  a needle, 
while  the  interior  of  the  clot  is  still  fluid.  The  fibres  ultimately  extend  through- 
out the  entire  mass,  which,  in  this  stage,  has  been  called  criior.  After  from  12  to 
15  hours  the  fibrin  contracts,  or  at  least  slirinks  more  and  more  closely  round  the 
corpuscles,  and  a fairly  solid,  trembling,  jelly-like  clot,  which  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  is  formed.  During  this  time  the  clot  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  blood  coagrdates,  and  expresses  from  its  substance  a fluid — the  blood- 
serum.  Fibrin  may  be  obtained  by  washing  away  the  corjmscles  from  the  clot 
with  a stream  of  water. 

Crusta  Phlogistica.— If  the  corpuscles  subside  very  rapidly,  and  if  the  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  is  not  red,  but  only  yellowish,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  coloured  corpuscles.  This  is  regidarly  the  case  in  horse’s 
blood,  and  in  human  blood  it  is  observed  especially  in  inflammations  ; hence  this 
layer  has  been  called  crusta  phlogistica.  Such  blood  contains  more  fibrin,  and  so 
coagidates  more  slowly. 

The  crusta  is  formed  under  other  circumstances,  e.g.,  with  increased  sp.  gr.  of  the  corpuscles, 
or  diminished  sp.  gr.  of  the  plasma  (as  in  hydrtemia  and  chlorosis),  whereby  the  corpuscles  sink 
more  rapidly,  and  also  during  pregnancy.  The  taller  and  narrower  the  glass,  the  thicker  is 
the  crusta  (compare  § 41).  The  upper  end  of  the  clot,  where  there  are  few  corpuscles,  shrinks 
more,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  clot.  This  upper,  lighter-coloured  layer  is 
called  the  “buffy  coat”;  but  it  gradually  passes  both  iu  size  and  colour  into  the  normal  dark- 
coloured  clot.  [Sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  clot  is  concave  or  “cupped.”  The  older 
physicians  attached  great  importance  to  this  condition,  and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  the  buffy 
coat.  ] 

Defibrinated  Blood. — If  freslily-slied  blood  be  beaten  or  whipped  with  a glass 
rod,  or  with  a bundle  of  twigs,  fibrin  is  deposited  on  the  rod  or  twigs  in  the  form 
of  a solid,  fibrous,  yellowish-white,  elastic  mass,  and  the  blood  which  remains  is 
called  “defibrinated  blood”  (p.  34).  [The  twigs  and  fibrin  must  be  Avashed  in  a 
stream  of  water  to  remove  adhering  corpuscles.] 

Coagulation  of  Plasma. — Plasma  shoAvs  phenomena  exactly  analogous,  save 
that  the  clot  is  not  so  Avell  marked,  OAving  to  the  absence  of  the  resisting 
corpuscles;  there  is,  hoAvever,  ahvays  a soft  trembling  jeUy  formed  Avhen  plasma 
coagulates.  [In  HeAvson’s  experiment  on  the  blood  of  a horse  tied  in  a vein,  he 
found  that  the  plasma  coagulated — fibrin  being  formed,  so  that  he  shoAved  coagula- 
tion to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  plasma  itself  (§  29).] 

Properties  of  Fibrin. — iUthough  the  fibrin  appears  voluminous,  it  only  occurs 
to  the  extent  of  0'2  per  cent.  (OT  to  0'3  per  cent.)  in  the  blood.  The  amount 
varies  considerably  in  tAvo  samples  of  the  same  blood.  It  is  insoluble  in  Avater 
and  ether;  alcohol  shrivels  it  by  extracting  Avater;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (OT 
per  cent.)  causes  it  to  SAvell  up  and  become  clear,  and  changes  it  into  syntonin  or 
acid-albumin  (§  249,  III.).  When  fresh,  it  has  a greyish-yelloAV  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  is  elastic ; Avhen  dried,  it  is  horny,  transparent,  brittle,  and  friable. 

When  freeh  it  di.ssolves  in  6-8  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  or  sulphate,  in  dilute 
alkalies,  and  in  ammonia,  thus  forming  alkali-albuminate.  Heat  does  not  coagulate  these 
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solutions.  [It  is  iilso  solublo  in,  or  rather  decomposed  by,  5-10  per  cent,  solutions  of  neutral 
salts,  c.(j.,  NaCl,  yielding  two  (ibro-globulins  {Given).}  Hydric  pero.xide  is  ra])idly  decomposed 
by  fibrin  into  water  and  0 {T/Unard).  Fibrin  which  has  been  e.xposed  to  the  air  for  a long 
time  is  no  longer  soluble  in  solution  of  potassic  nitrate,  but  in  neurin  {Mauthner).  During 
putrefaction  it  passes  into  solution,  albumin  being  formed.  Fibrin  contains,  entangled  in  it, 
ferric,  calcic,  and  magnesic  phosphates,  and  calcium  sulphate,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  [The 
ash  of  fibrin  contains  '88  to  '95  per  cent,  of  caleic  i)hosphate.] 

Time  for  Coagulation. — The  first  appearance  of  a coagulum  oceurs  in  man’s  blood  after 
3 minutes  45  seconds,  in  woman’s  blood  after  2 min.  20  sec.  {E.  Easse).  Age  has  no  c-fi'cct ; 
withdrawal  of  food  accelerates  coagulation  {E.  Vierordt). 

28.  GENERAL  PHENOMENA  OF  COAGULATION.— I.  Blood  in  direct 


contact  with  living  unaltered  blood-vessels  does  not  coagulate.  [Hew.son 
(1772)  found- that  when  he  tied  the  jugular  A’-em  of  a horse  in  two  places,  and 
excised  it,  the  hlood  did  not  coagulate  for  a long  time.]  Briicke  filled  the  heart 
of  a tortoise  Avith  hlood  AAdiich  had  stood  15  minutes  exposed  to  the  air  at  0°, 
and  kept  it  in  a moist  chamber ; at  0°  C.  the  hlood  Avas  stiU  uncoagulated  in  the 
contracting  heart  after  eight  days.  Blood  in  a contractmg  frog’s  heart  preserved 
under  mercury  does  not  coagulate.  If  the  Avail  of  the  hloodwessel  he  altered  hj’- 
pathological  processes  {e.g.,  if  the  mtima  becomes  rough  and  uneven,  or  under- 
goes inflammatory  change),  coagulation  is  apt  to  occur  at  these  places.  Blood 
rapidly  coagulates  hi  a dead  heart,  or  in  blood-vessels  (hut  not  in  capillaries)  or 
other  canals  {e.g.,  the  ureter).  If  hlood  stagnates  in  a living  vessel,  coagidation 
begins  in  the  central  axis,  because  here  there  is  no  contact  Avith  the  AvaU  of  the 
Imng  blood-vessel. 

II.  Conditions  which  Hinder  or  Delay  Coagulation. — (a)  The  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts 
bf  the  alkalies  and  earths  (alkaline  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
carbonates).  Magnesic  sidphate  acts  most  favoinahly  in  delaying  coagulation 
(1  vol.  solution  of  28  per  cent,  to  3^  vols.  hlood  of  the  horse). 

(h)  Precipitation  of  the  fihrmo-plastm  by  adding  Aveak  acids,  or  CO^. 

. -By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  until  the  reaction  is  acid,  coagulation  is  completely  arrested. 
A large  amount  of  CO.^  delays  it,  hence  venous  blood  coagulates  more  slowly  than  arterial,  and 
the  blood  of  suffocated  persons  remains  fluid  for  the  same  reason. 

(c)  The  addition  of  egg-albumin,  syrup,  glycerine,  and  much  ivater.  If  ini- 
coagulated  hlood  he  brought  into  contact  Avith  a layer  of  already-formed  fibrin, 
coagidation  occurs  later. 

(cZ)  By  cold  (0°  C.)  coagulation  may  be  delayed  for  one  hour.  If  hlood  is 
frozen  at  once,  after  thaAving  it  is  stiU  fluid,  and  then  coagidates  (Heivson).  Mlien 
shed  hlood  is  under  high  pressure  it  coagulates  sloAvly. 

(e)  Blood  of  embryo-fowls  does  not  coagulate  before  the  tAA'elfth  or  fourteenth  day 
of  incubation  {Boll)  ] that  of  the  hepatic  vein  very  shghtly ; menstrual  ZjZoocZ  shows 
little  tendency  to  coagidate  Avhen  alkalhie  mucus  from  the  Amgina  is  mixed  Avith 
it.  If  it  he  rapidly  discharged,  it  coagulates  in  masses.  Poetal  blood  at  the 
moment  of  birth  coagulates  soon. 

(/)  Blood  rich  in  fibrin  from  inflamed  parts  coagulates  sloAvly,  hut  the  clot  so 


formed  is  firm.  i i • 

{g)  [Blood  coagulates  more  sloAvly  in  a smooth  than  a rough  vessel,  and  also  in 

a shalloAV  vessel  than  in  a deep  one.]  ... 

[(/;,)  Blood  in  contact  Avith  pure  oil  coagidates  more  sloAvly  tlian  when  it  is  in 
contact  Avith  glass  or  metal.  Even  a tube  or  A'-essel  smeared  Avith  oil  or  vaseline 
delays  coagulation,  so  that  hlood  flows  longer  through  such  a tube  without 
coagulathig  tlian  through  a glass  or  metal  tube.  The  action  seems  to  he  a jnirely 
physical  one  hetAveen  the  hlood  and  the  oil.] 

{i)  Absence  of  oxygen. 

Injection  of  Peptones  (albumoses)  and  other  bodies. -Albertoiii  observed  that  d trj;ptic 
pancreas  ferment  (dissolved  in  glycerine)  be  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  the  flood 
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when  shed  does  not  coagulate.  Schmidt-Midlioim  found  tliat  after  the  injection  of  ixplonc  into 
the  blood  (0‘5  grain  per  kilo.)  of  a dog,  tho  blood  lost  its  iiower  of  coagulating.  [This  occurs  in 
the  do",  but  not  in  the  rabbit.  Peptonised  blood  coagulates  when  it  is  treated  with  CO2  or  water. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  tho  peptone  which  prevents  the  coagulation,  but  the  albiimoses 
ailheriu"  to  it  which  do  so.]  A substance  is  formed  in  the  jilasma,  which  prevents  coagulation, 
but  whfch  is  jirecipitatcd  by  CO.,.  Lymph  behaves  similarly  (Fano).  After  peptones  are 
injected,  there  is  a great  solution  of  leucocytes  in  tho  blood  (v.  Scmison-Eimmclstjcrna).  The 
secretion  of  the  mouth  of  the  medicinal  leech,  [although  its  action  is  not  due  to  a ferment 
{lluyevaft)],  and  snake  poison  also  prevent  coagulation  (IFaU).  [Diastatic  ferment  (Salvioli) 
and  the  poisonous  substance  in  tho  serum  of  eels’  blood  (d/osso)  also  prevent  coagulation.] 

Hiemophilia.  — A very  slight  scratch  in  some  persons  may  cause  very  free  bleeding.  These 
pemons  are  called  colloquially  “bleeders,”  and  are  said  to  have  haemophilia  or  the  hsemon-hagic 
diathesis.  In  “bleeders”  coagulation  seems  not  to  take  place,  owing  to  a want  of  the 
substances  producing  libriu  ; hence,  in  these  cases,  wounds  of  vessels  are  not  plugged  with 
fibrin.  [A  tendency  to  hremorrhago  occurs  in  scurvy,  purpura,  in  some  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  typhus,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  in  poisoning  with  phosphorus.] 

[Leech  Extract.— A watery  extract  of_the  buccal  cavity  of  the  leech — the  secretion  probably 
is  derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  sucker  and  buccal  cavity— when  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  of  a dog  or  rabbit,  or  mixed  with  the  uncoagulated  blood  of  these  animals,  prevents 
coagulation  for  a much  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with  the  injection  of  so-called  peptone.s,  for 
it  is  really  the  albumoses  mixed  with  the  peptones  which  prevent  coagulation  in  tho  blood  of 
the  dog.  The  action  of  leech-extract,  like  that  of  the  products  of  digestion,  is  not  permanent. 
AVheu  injected  it  produces  far  milder  constitutional  symptoms  than  albumose,  but  its  action 
on  the  blood  is  far  more  powerful.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  So  far  this  active 
principle  has  not  been  isolated,  although  it  is  soluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  {Haycraft).] 

III.  Coagulation  is  accelerated — (a)  By  contact  with  foreign  Substances  of 
all  kinds,  but  only  when  the  blood  adheres  to  them,  hence  threads  or  needles 
inti'oiluced  into  arteries  are  rapidly  covered  -with  fibrin.  [The  coagnlatioir  always 
begins  around  the  foreign  body.]  Blood  does  not  coagulate  in  contact  Avith  bodies 
covered  Avdth  fat  or  vaseline  {Freund).  Even  the  introduction  of  air-huhbles  into 
tlie  circidation  or  the  passage  of  indifferent  gases,  iN”  or  H,  through  blood, 
accelerates  it.  The  pathologically  altered  Avail  of  a vessel  acts  like  a foreign  body. 
Blood  shed  from  an  artery  rapidly  coagulates  on  the  Avails  of  vessels,  on  the 
surfaces  exposed  freely  to  air,  and  on  the  rods  or  tAvigs  used  to  heat  it. 

{h)  The  products  of  the  retrogressiAm  metahoHsni  of  proteids  (uric  acid,  glycin, 
leucin,  tammi,  kreatin,  sarkin,  hut  not  urea)  favour  coagulation  by  increased 
fermenhforniation  ; l3ut  if  they  are  added  in  excess,  they  retard  the  process. 

(t)  From  a watery  extract  of  the  testis  or  thymus,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
a substance  Avhich  is  soluble  in  sodic  carbonate.  It  is  a mixture  of  lecithin  and  albumin,  and 
when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream  it  causes  almost  instantaneous  death  by  intravascular 
coagulation  ( IVooldridge).  [Injection  of  a watery  extract  of  the  thymus,  supra-reual  capsules, 
and  testis  suffice  to  produce  extensive  intra-vascular  clotting,  and  even  the  injection  of  lakj’ 
blood  accelerates  coagulation.] 

{J)  During  rapitl  haemorrhage,  the  last  portions  of  blood  coagulate  most  rapidly 
{Holzmann). 

(e)  Heating  the  blood  from  39°  to  55°  C.  {Hewson). 

if)  Agitation  of  the  blood  {Hewson  and  Hunter). 

[{[/)  Tiie  addition  of  a small  eptantity  of  Avater. 

{h)  A watery  condition  of  the  blood.  The  clot  is  small  and  soft. 

{i)  Contact  Avitli  oxygen,  or  free  exposure  to  the  air. 

But  contact  Avith  oxygen  is  not  necessary  for  coagulation  to  take  place,  as  this 
occurs  in  contact  Avith  indifferent  gases,  as  Avell  as  in  a vacuum.] 

IV.  Rapidity  of  Coagulation. — Among.st  vertebrates,  the  blood  of  birds 
(especially  of  the  pigeon)  coagulates  almost  momentarily;  in  eokhblooded  animals 
coagulation  occurs  much  inore  .sloAvly,  Avliile  mammals  sLand  midAvay  between  the 

tAVO. 

[The  blood  of  a fowl  begins  to  coagulate  in  ^ to  1^  minute;  ])ig,  sheep,  rabbit,  in  ^ to 
minute  ; dog,  1 to  3 minutes  ; horse  and  ox,  5 to  13  minutes;  man,  3 to  4 minutes;  solidifica- 
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tiou  is  comiileted  in  9 to  11  minutes  (N'assc).]  The  blood  of  invertebrates,  which  is  u-sually 
colourless  when  it  is  oxidised  (§  32),  forms  a soft,  whitish  clot  of  fibrin.  Even  in  lymph  and 
chyle  a small  soft  clot  is  formed. 

AVlien  coagulation  occurs,  tlie  aggregate  condition  of  the  fihrin-factor.s  is 
altered,  so  that  heat  must  he  set  free  [Valentin,  1844). 

A^I.  In  blood  shed  from  an  artery,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  diminishes  from  the 
time  of  its  being  shed  until  coagulation  is  completed  {Pfliicjer  and  Zuntz).  This  is 
probablj^  due  to  a decomposition  in  the  blood,  wdiereby  an  acid  is  det^eloped,  Avhich 
dimmishes  the  alkalinity  (p.  2). 

A^II.  During  coagulation  there  is  a diminution  of  the  0 in  the  blood,  although 
a similar  decrease  also  occurs  in  non-coagulated  blood.  Traces  of  ammonia  are  also 
given  off,  -which  Eichardson  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

[This  is  refuted— (1)  by  the  fact  that  blood,  when  collected  under  mercury  (whereby  no  escape 
of  ammonia  is  po.ssible)  also  coagulates  ; and  (2)  by  the  following  experiment  of  Lister  : — He 
placed  two  ligatures  on  a vein  containing  blood,  moistening  one-half  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
vein  with  ammonia,  leaving  the  other  half  intact.  The  blood  coagulated  in  the  first  half,  and 
not  in  the  other,  owing  to  the  properties  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  of  the  former  being  altered. 
Neither  the  decrease  of  0 nor  the  evolution  of  ammonia  seems  to  have  any  causal  connection 
witli  the  formation  of  fibrin.] 

Pathological. — When  the  blood  coagulates  within  the  vessels  during  life,  the  process  is  called 
thrombosis,  and  the  coagulum  or  plug  so  formed  is  termed  a thrombus.  When  a clot  of  blood 
or  other  body  is  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  another  part  of  the  vascular  system  where  it 
blocks  up  a vessel,  the  plug  is  called  an  embolus,  and  the  result  embolism. 

Coagulable  Fluids. — ATith  regard  to  coagulability,  fluids  containmg  proteids 
may  be  classified  thus  ; — 

(1)  Those  that  coagulate  spontaneously,  i.e.,  blood,  lympb,  chyle. 

(2)  Those  capahle  of  coagulating,  c.g.,  fluids  secreted  pathologically  in  serous  cavities;  for 

example,  hydrocele  fluid,  which,  as  usually  containing  fibrinogen  only,  does  not  coagulate 
spontaneously,  but  it  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  fibrino-plastin  and  ferment  (or  of  blood- 
serum,  in  which  both  occur).  . 

(3)  Those  which  do  not  coagulate,  e.g.,  milk  or  seminal  fluid,  which  do  not  seem  to  contain 

fibrinogen. 

29.  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  BLOOD.— [Hewson’s Experiments (1772).— Hewson 
i-iarl  flip  incmla.r  vpin  nf  a lirtrsp.  hfitweeii  two  liffaturcs,  I'emoved  it,  aiid  then  suspended  it  by  one  end 
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tendency  hij  itself  to  coagulate— form  a clot  when  they  are  mi.'ced  (1831). 
if  “washed  blood-clot”  (which  consists  of  a mixture  of  fil 


He  also  found  tliat 

fibrin  and  colourless  corpuscles)  be 

added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  coagulation  occurred.  He  compared  the  action  of  washed  blood-clot 
to  the  action  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk,  and  he  imagined  the  agents  which  determined  the 
coagulation  to  be  colourless  corpuscles.  Thus,  the  bully  coat  of  horses  blood  is  a poweiful  agent, 
and  it  contains  numerous  colourless  corpuscles.  He  linally  concluded  that  some  constituent  in 
the  plasma,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  a “soluble  fibrin,”  is  acted  upon  by  the  colourless 
corpuscles  ’and  converted  into  fibrin.  The  soluble  fibrin  of  Buchanan  is  comparable  to  the 
fibrino"en  in  Hammarsten’s  theory.  Buchanan,  however,  did  not  separate  the  substance.] 
[Dems’s  Plasmine  (1859). — Denis  mixed  uncoagulated  blood  with  a saturated  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate,  and  allowed  the  corpuscles  to  subside.  The  salted  plasma  thus  obtained  he  pre- 
ciintated  with  sodic  chloride.  The  precipitate,  when  washed  with  a saturated  solution  of  sodic 
chloride,  he  called  plasmine.  If  plasmine  be  mixed  with  water,  it  coagulates  spontaneously, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  while  another  proteid  remains  in  solution.  According  to 
the  view  of  Denis,  fibrin  is  produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  plasmine  into  two  bodies— fibrin 

and  a .soluble  proteid.]  , , ^ , 

[If  to  plasma,  e.g.,  from  horse’s  blood,  there  be  added  NaCl  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent.,  a 
white  viscid  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  If  this  precipitate  be  removed,  and  more  NaCl  added, 
or  MgSO^  crystals,  another  proteid,  white  and  granular,  is  precipitated.  The  former  is  fibrinogen, 
and  the  latter  para-globnlin,  so  that  the  so-called  plasmine  of  Denis  really  consists  of  two 
proteids;  only  the  former,  however,  is  converted  into  fibrin.] 

[Briicke’s  experiments  were  directed  to  tlie  question  why  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  within 
the  vessels.  Hewson  had  shown  that  blood  remains  fluid  for  6-14  hours  in  the  vessels  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  (dog).  In  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals,  e.g.,  the  turtle  at -1-1°  C,  the 
blood  remained  fluid  for  six  to  eight  days.  Again,  the  blood  remained  fluid  in  the  excised  heart 
of  a turtle  kept  moist  under  a bell  jar  as  long  as  the  heart  continued  to  beat  and  until  the 
cardiac  walls  lost  their  excitability.  A foreign  body  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels  was  soon 
surrounded  with  a clot  of  fibrin,  which  was  always  deposited  on  the  foreign  body  itself  and_  not 
on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  mammals,  and  especially 
in  new-born  animals.  This  action  of  the  vascular  wall  in  preventing  coagulation  only  exists  as 
long  as  the  wall  itself  is  intact  and  alive.] 

[Lister  maintained  that  the  blood  has  no  spontaneous  tendency  to  clot,  as  Briicke  supposed, 
but  that  it  only  clots  when  brought  into  contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  this  is  the  view  now 
generally  held.] 

[A.  Schmidt’s  Researches  (1861).— This  observer  rediscovered  the  chief  facts  already  knowm 
to 'Buchanan,  viz.,  that  some  fluids  which  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously  clot  when  mixed 
with  other  fluids,  which  show  no  tendency  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  e.g.,  hydrocele  fluid  and 
blood-serum.  He  isolated  from  these  fluids  the  bodies  described  as  fibrinogen  and  fibrino- 
plastin.  The  bodies  so  obtained  were  not  pure,  bvrt  Schmidt  supposed  that  the  formation  of 
fibrin  was  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  two  proteids.  The  reason  hydrocele  fluid  does  not 
coagulate,  he  says,  is  that  it  contains  fibrinogen  and  no  fibrino-plastin,  while  blood-serum  con- 
tains the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  Schmidt  afterwards  discovered  that  these  two  substances 
may  be  present  in  a fluid,  and  yet  coagulation  may  not  occur  {e.g.,  occasionally  in  hydrocele 
fluid).  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  blood  or  blood-serum  contained  some  other  constituent 
necessary  for  coagulation.  This  he  afterwards  isolated  in  an  impure  condition  and  called 
fibrin-ferment.'] 

A.  Schmidt’s  theory  of  Coagulation  is  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  coming 
together  of  two  proteid  substances  wdiich  occur  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  viz.: — (1) 
fibrinogen,  i.e.,  the  substance  which  yields  the  chief  mass  of  the  fibrin,  and  (2) 
fibrino-plastic  substance  or  fibrino-plastin.  The  latter  terms  are  noiv  rarely  used, 
having  been  replaced  by  either  of  the  following — serum-globuUn  or  para-globulin, 
§ .32.  In  order  to  determine  the  coagulation  a ferment  seems  to  be  necessary,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  (3)  the  fibrin-ferment.  [Reviewing  all  the  evidence,  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  para-globulin  is  not  concerned  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  so 
that  Schmidt’s  theory  has  now  given  idace  to  that  of  Hammarsten  (p  41).] 

1.  Properties  of  Fibrinogen  and  fibrino-plastin. — They  belong  to  the  group  of 
proteids  called  globulins,  i.e.,  they  are  insoluble  in  inire  Avater,  but  are  soluble  in 
dilute  saline  solutions  (e.r/.,  common  salt,  § 249),  and  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  well-marke(l  chemical  characters.  Still  they  differ  as  folloAvs : — 
Fibrino-piastin  or  Serum-globulin  is  more  easily  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
than  fibrinogen.  It  is  more  readily  redissolved  Avhen  once  it  is  precipitated.  It 
forms  Avhen  preeijiitated  a very  light  granular  powder,  [and  its  saline  solution 
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Fibrinogen  adheres  as  a sticky  depo.sit  to  the  side  of  tlie  vessel,  it  coagulates 
at  56°  C. 

On  account  of  their  great  similarity,  both  substances  are  not  usually  ])rei)ared 
from  blood-plasma.  Fibrviogen  is  prepared  from  serous  transudations  (pericardial, 
abdominal,  or  pleuritic  fluid,  or  the  fluid  of  hydrocele),  which  contain  no  fibrino- 
iflastm.  Fibrino-jolastin  is  most  readily  prepared  from  serum,  in  which  there  is 
still  plenty  of  fibrino-plastin,  but  no  fibrinogen. 

2.  Preparation  of  Fibrino-plastin,  Serum-globulin,  or  Paraglobulin. — (a) 
Dilute  blood-serum  with  twelve  times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  almost 
neutralise  it  Avith  acetic  acid  [add  4 drops  of  a 25  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid 
to  CA^ery  120  c.c.  of  diluted  serum]  ; or  {b)  pass  a stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  diluted  seriuu,  AAdiich  soon  becomes  turbid ; after  a time  a fine  Avhite  poAvder, 
copious  and  granular,  is  precipitated. 

[(c)  Method  of  Hammarsten  for  Serum-globulin. — All  the  serum-glolndin  in 
serum  is  not  precipitated  either  by  adding  acetic  acid  or  by  COg.  Hammarsten 
found,  hoAvever,  that  if  crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate  be  added  to  complete 
saturation,  it  precipitates  the  serum-globulin,  but  does  not  precipitate  serum- 
album  m : serum-globulin  is  more  abundant  than  sermn-albumin  in  the  serum  of 
the  ox  and  horse,  while  in  man  and  the  rabbit  the  rcAnrse  obtauis  ; (compare  § 32).] 

Schmidt  found  that  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  of  ox  lood  yielded  07  to  0’8  f;rm.  ; horse’s 
serum,  0'3  to  0'56  grm.  of  dry  fibrino-plastin.  Fibrino-plastin  occurs  not  only  in  serum,  but 
also  in  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  the  fluids  of  connective-tissue,  and  in  the  juices  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Preparation  of  Fibrinogen. — This  is  best  prepared  from  hydrocele  fluid, 
although  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fluids  of  serous  cavities,  e.g.,  the  pleura, 
pericardiimi,  or  peritoneum.  It  does  not  exist  in  blood-serum,  although  it  does 
exist  m blood-plasma,  lymph,  and  chyle,  from  Avhich  it  may  be  obtained  by  a 
stream  of  COg,  after  the  paraglobulin  is  precijiitated.  {a)  Dilute  hydrocele  fluid 
AAuth  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  Amlume  of  AATater,  and  pass  a stream  of  CO2  through  it 
for  a long  time,  {b)  Add  powdered  common  salt  to  saturation  to  a serous  transudation, 
Avhen  a sticky  glutinous  (not  A^ery  abundant)  precipitate  of  fibrinogen  is  obtained. 

[Hammarsten  and  EichAvald  find  that,  although  paraglobulin  and  fibrinogen  are  soluble  in 
solutions  of  common  salt  (containing  5 to  8 per  cent,  of  the  salt),  a saline  solution  of  12  to  16 
per  cent,  is  required  to  precipitate  the  fibrinogen,  leaving  still  in  solution  paraglobulin,  which 
is  not  precipitated  until  the  amount  of  salt  exceeds  20  per  cent.] 

Properties  of  the  so-called  Fibrin-Factors. — They  are  hisoluble  in  pure  Avater, 
but  dissolve  in  Avater  containing  0 in  solution.  Both  are  soluble  in  very  dilute 
alkahes,  e.g.,  caustic  soda,  and  are  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  CO^.  They 
are  soluble  m dilute  salme  solutions,  e.g.,  of  common  salt- — hke  all  globulins — l)ut 
if  a certam  amount  of  common  salt  and  some  other  salts,  e.g.,  MgSOj,  be  added  in 
excess,  they  are  precipitated.  Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  them,  Imt 
after  several  hours  they  become  changed  into  a body  resembhng  syntonin  or  acid- 
albumm  (§  249,  III.).  Fibrinogen  held  in  solution  by  common  salt  coagulates  at 
52°  to  55°  C.  [Fredericq  finds  the  fibrmogen  exists  as  such  in  the  plasma ; it 
coagulates  at  56°  C.,  and  the  plasma  thereafter  is  uncoagulable  spontaneously.] 

4.  Preparation  of  the  Fibrin-Ferment. — (a)  Mix  blood-serum  (ox)  Avith  tAventy 
times  its  Amlume  of  strong  alcohol,  and  after  one  month  filter  off  the  deposit  thereby 
produced.  The  deposit  on  the  filter  consists  of  coagulated  insoluble  albumin  and  the 
ferment ; dry  it  carefully  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  reduce  to  a poAvder.  Triturate 
1 gram  of  the  poAvder  Avith  65  c.c.  of  Avater  for  ten  minutes,  and  filter.  The 
ferment  is  dissolved  by  the  Avater,  and  passes  through  the  filter,  Avhile  the 
coagulated  albumin  remains  behind. 

[(&)  Gamgee’B  Method. —Buchanan’s  “ Avashed  blood-clot  ” (p.  39)  is  digested  in  an  8 per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  The  solution  so  obtained  possesses  in  an  intense  degree  the  properties 
of  Schmidt’s  fibrin-ferment.] 
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Ill  thu  proiiaration  of  librino-plnstin,  tlio  ferment  is  carried  down  with  it  mechanically.  The 
ferment  seems  to  be  formed  first  in  Iluids  outside  the  body,  very  probably  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  colourless  corpuscles.  More  ferment  is  formed  in  the  blood  the  loiiffer  the  interval  between 
its  beiu‘'shed  and  its  conciliation.  It  is  destroyed  at  70°  C.  Blood  llowing  directly  from  an 
artorv  into  alcohol  contains  no  ferment.  It  is  also  formed  in  other  protoplasmic  parts 
(Jituischcnbach),  c.g.,  in  dead  muscle,  brain,  supra-renal  capsule,  spermatozoa,  testicle  {Foa  and 
FcUacani),  and  in  vegetable  micro-organisms  {e.g.,  yeast]  and  protozoa  (Grolmann),  [so  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a general  product  of  protoplasm.  As  the  I'ermcnt  does  not  pre-exist  in 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  it  seems  to  be  formed  from  some  mother-siibstance  in  them,  the 
blood-idasma  itself  decomposing  this  substance.]  ,,,.0,  . 

Coagulation  Experiments.— According  to  A.  Schmidt,  if  pure  solutions  of  (1)  hbrinogeu,  (2) 
fibrino-plastin,  and  (3)  fibrin-ferment  be  mixed,  fibrin  is  formed.  [As  we  have  already  seen,  (2) 
is  not  essential.]  The  process  goes  on  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  ; it  is  delayed  at  0"  ; 
and  the  ferment  is  destroyed  at  the  boiling-point.  The  presence  of  0 seems  necessary  for 
coagulation.  The  amount  of  the  ferment  appears  to  he  immaterial ; large  quantities  produce 
more  rapid  coagulation,  but  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed  is  not  greater. 

[Foa  and  Pellacani  find  that  a filtered  watery  extract  of  fresh  brain,  supra-renal  capsules, 
testis,  thymus,  and  some  other  tissues,  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a rabbit,  causes 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  heart,  death  being  caused  by  the 
action  of  a substance  iilentical  with  the  fibrin-ferment.] 

[Natui-e  of  the  fibrin-ferment. — It  is  a proteid  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  globulins,  and, 
according  to  Halliburton,  it  has  the  properties  of  a cell-globulin,  i.c.,  a globulin  obtained  from 
the  disintegration  of  cells,  c.g.,  leucocytes  or  lymph-corpuscles  (p.  33).  The  fibrin-ferment  is 
(almost)  identical  with  this  cell-globulin.  A very  considerable  quantity  of  active  blood-ferment 
may  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a living  animal  without  causing  coagulation  within 
the  blood-vessels.  It  may  be  that  the  ferment  is  destroyed  within  the  vascular  system.] 

[What  the  exact  nature  of  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  is  on  the  fibrinogen  in  shed  blood  we 
do  not  know  ; but  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed  is  ahvays  slightly  less  than  the  amount  of 
fibrinogen  acted  on,  there  being  always  formed  a small  amount  of  another  globulin.  If  the 
solution  of  fibrin-ferment  be  boiled,  all  its  coagulation-determining  properties  are  at  once  and 
permanently  destroyed.] 

Tlie  amount  of  salts  present  has  a remarkable  relation  to  coagulation.  Unless  a 
■certain  amoimt  of  salts  be  present  in  the  fluid  (1  per  cent.  UaCl),  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly  or  partiaUy.  Fremid  has  shown  that  the  process  of  coagulation 
is  ahvays  accompanied  by  an  excretion  of  phosjfliates  of  the  alkahne  earths, 
rihrin  contains  a constant  amomit  of  phosifliates  of  the  allvaline  earths  (p.  36). 
Coagulable  fluids  coagulate  after  the  addition  of  these  salts  ; they  do  not  coagidate 
in  the  absence  of  these  salts.  The  action  of  adhesion  (p.  37)  in  acceleratmg 
coagulation  is  said  to  depend  on  the  occurrence  of  the  interaction  during  life  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  or  alkaline  phosphates  present  specially  in  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  blood  with  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  present  especially  in  the  plasma. 
[Green  finds  that  calcium  sulphate  brings  about  coagulation  in  plasma  which  shows 
little  or  no  tendency  to  clot,  wdiile  coagulation  in  its  absence  is  almost  or  quite 
prevented.] 

[Ringer  and  Sainsbury  have  studied  the  influence  of  salts  on  the  clotting  of  blood  (and  also 
certain  patliological  fluids,  c.g.,  of  ascites,  hydrocele  fluid,  and  milk).  They  confirm  Green’s 
statement  that  calcium  sulphate  is  an  essential  to  the  act  of  clotting,  but  they  find  that  calcium 
chloride  also  acts  very  efficiently  in  determining  coagulation.  The  salts  of  strontium  and 
baiium  act  like  those  of  calcium  sulphate,  but  are  less  powerful.  The  soda  and  potash  salts 
(NaCl  and  KOI),  on  the  other  hand,  restrain,  prolong,  or  prevent  the  act  of  coagulation  ; but 
the  soda  salts  are  rather  more  powerful  than  the  potassium  salts.  The  addition  of  lime  salts 
overcomes  the  restraining  influence  of  the  soda  and  potash  salts,  so  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  the  salts  of  lime  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  the  other.] 

"Wflion  blood  or  blood-plasma  coagulate.?,  all  the  fibrinogen  is  used  up,  so  that  the 
.scrum  contains  oidy  fibrino-plastin  and  fibrin-ferment;  hence  the  addition  of 
hydrocele  fluid  (which  contains  fibrinogen)  to  serum  causes  coagulation. 

[Hanunarsten’s  Theory  of  Coagulation. — Hammarsten’s  researches  led  him  to 
believe  that  fihrino-pla.stin  is  quite  unnecessary  for  coagulation.  According  to 
him,  fibrin  is  formed  from  one  body,  viz.,  fibrinogen,  which  is  present  in  ifiasma 
wlicn  it  is  acted  u])on  by  the  fibrin-ferment;  the  latter,  hoivever,  has  not  been 
olitained  in  a jnire  .static  Ueithcr  he  nor  Schmidt  assort  tliat  tliis  body  is  of  the 
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nature  of  a ferment,  although  they  use  the  term  for  convenience.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  fibrin  may  be  formed  when  no  fibrin o-plastin  is  present,  coagulation 
being  caused  by  the  addition  of  calcic  chloride  or  casein  prepared  in  a special  way. 
One  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  on  fibrinogen 
seems  to  be  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  If  the  latter  be  completely  removed  the 
formation  of  fibrin  does  not  take  place.  Lime  salts  seem  to  be  in  some  way 
essential  to  the  process,  e.g.,  calcic  srdphate,  Avhile  others  attach  importance  to  the 
jiresence  of  NaCL] 

[The  mam  drift  of  the  foregoing  evidence  points  to  the  presence  of  one  proteiil 
— fibrinogen — -which  exists  dissoh^ed  m the  blood-plasma,  and  which  under 
certain  circumstances  yields  fibrin.  In  shed  blood  this  act  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a ferment,  perhaps  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  colourless  corpuscles 
(and  blood-platelets  ?),  which  occurs  when  blood  is  shed.] 

[It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  certain  salts  seems  necessary  to 
the  act  of  coagulation.  As  the  question  at  present  stands,  three  factors  are  recog- 
nised in  the  equation  : — 

(1)  A coagulable  proteid  (fibrinogen). 

(2)  A ferment. 

(3)  Certain  salts. 

Up  till  recently  the  first  two  have  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention, 
but  that  the  third  factor  is  also  an  important  one  is  shown  by  the  above-mentioned 
researches.] 

30.  SOURCE  OF  THE  FIBRIN-FACTORS — Al.  Schmidt  maintains  that  all  the  three 
substances  out  of  which  fibrin,  according  to  him,  is  formed  arise  from  the  breaking  up  of  colour- 
less blood-corpuscles.  lu  the  blood  of  man  and  mammals  fibrinogen  exists  dissolved  in  the 
circulating  blood  as  a dissolution-product  of  the  retrogressive  changes  of  the  white  corpuscles. 
Plasma  contains  cHssolved  fibrinogen  and  .serum -albumin.  The  circulating  blood  is  very  rich  in 
colourless  blood-col'[)Uscles — much  richer,  indeed,  than  was  formerly  supposed.  As  soon  as 
blood  is  shed  from  an  artery,  enormous  numbers  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  arc  dissolved — 
according  to  Al.  Schmidt,  71‘7  per  cent,  (horse).  First  the  body  of  the  cell  disappears,  and 
then  the  nucleus.  The  products  of  their  dissolution  are  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  and  one  of 
these  products  is  jihrino-'plaslin.  At  the  same  time  the  fibrin-ferment  is  also  produced,  so  that 
it  would  seem  not  to  exist  in  the  intact  blood-corpuscles.  Fibriuo-plastiu  and  fibrin-ferment  are 
also  produced  by  the  “ transition  forms"  of  blood-corpuscles,  i.e.,  those  forms  which  are 
intermediate  between  the  red  and  the  white  corpuscles.  They  seem  to  break  up  immediate!}’ 
after  blood  is  shed.  The  Mood-plates  (p.  19)  are  also,  probably,  sources  of  these  substances. 

The  leucocytes  have  difl’erent  degrees  of  resistance  ; those  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  more 
resistant  than  those  of  the  blood,  and  amongst  the  latter  themselves  there  are  various  degrees 
{Eeyl). 

In  amphibians  and  birds  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  rapidly  break  up  after  blood  is  shed, 
and  yield  the  substance  or  substances  which  form  fibrin.  Al.  Schmidt  convinced  himself  that 
in  these  animals  fibrinogen  is  originally  a constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  according  to  Schmidt’s  view,  that  as  soon  as  the  blood-corpuscles, 
white  or  red,  are  dissolved,  the  fibrin-factors  pass  into  solution,  and  the  lormation  of  fibrin 
by  the  interaction  of  the  three  substances  will  ensue. 

If  a large  number  of  leucocytes  be  introduced  into  the  cii’culation  of  an  animal,  the  leucocytes 
are_dissolved  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood,  so  that  death  takes  place  by  diffuse  coagulation. 
Should  the  animal  survive  the  immediate  danger  of  death,  the  blood,  owing  to  the  want  of 
leucocytes,  is  completely  incapable  of  coagulating  {Oroth).  _ , j • 

[And.  Buchanan  thought  that  the  potential  element  of  his  “washed  blood-clot  resided  in 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  “primary  cells  or  vesicles.”  He,  like  Schmidt,  found  that  the 
bufl'y  coat  of  horses’  blood,  which  is  very  rich  in  white  corpuscles,  produced  coagulation  rajiidly. 
Buchanan  compared  the  action  of  his  washed  clot  to  that  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk.] 

Pathological. — Al.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  some  lerinent,  probably  derived 
from  the  dissolution  of  colourless  corpuscles,  is  found  in  circulating  blood,  and  that  it  is  nioie 
abundant  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  while  it  is  most  abundant  in  shed  blood.  It  is 
specially  remarkable  that  in  septic  fever  the  amount  of  ferment  in  blood  may  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  coagulation  (thrombosis),  which  may  even 
produce  death  {Arn.  Kohler).  In  febrile  cases  generally,  the  amount  of  ferment  is  somewhat 
more  abundant  {Edelberg  and  Birk).  After  the  injection  of  ichor  into  the  blood  an  enormous 
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number  of  colourless  corimscles  are  dissolved  {F.  Hofmann).  The  injection  of  i.eptone,  Hb. 
aurto  a iLs  domee  of  distilled  water,  is  followed  by  d ssolution  ol  numerous  leucocyte.s. 

Tl  ere  are  c l a^^  the  blood,  constituting  true  blood  diseases,  iii  which  the  physiolopcal 

mot  bS  0 the  colourless  corpuscles  is  enormously  increased,  so  that  the  metabolic  products 
Sumil  iTe  in  the  blood  {Alex.  khmicU).  The  result  of  this  is  spontaneous  coagulation  within 
the  ciSatory  system,  and  death  even  may  occur;  there  is  always  an  increase  ot  toiiipera- 

turo  After  such  a condition  the  coagulability  Ol  the  blood  IS  diminished.  , , , 

31  Formation  of  Fibrin.— After  several  observers  had  shown  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(bird  horse,  frog)  participate  in  the  production  of  fibrin,  Laiidois  observed,  in  1874,  under  the 
iiiicrosco  ^ stromata  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  mammals  passed  into  fibrin.  I a 

drop  of  defibrinated  rabbit’s  blood  be  placed  in  serum  of  frog  s blood,  without  im.xing  them  the 
red  corpusLs  can  be  seen  collecting  together;  their  surfaces  are  sticky,  and  they  can  only  be 
separated  by  a moderate  pressure  on  the  cover-glass,  whereby  some  of  the  now  spherical  coi  puscles 
are  drawn  out  into  threads.  The  corpuscles  soon  become  spherical,  and  those  at  the  maigin 
allow  the  hemoglobin  to  escape  ; the  decolorisation  progresses,  from  the  margin  inwards,  iiiiti 
at  last  there  remain  masses  of  stroma  adhering  together.  The  stroma-substance  is  very  sticky, 
but  soon  the  cell-contours  disappear,  and  the  stromata  adhere  and  form  fine  fibies.  Tl  us 
(according  to  Lapdois)  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  red  blood-corpuscles  can  be  tiaced  step 
by  step.  The  red  corpuscles  of  man  and  animals,  when  dissolved  in  the  seuiiii  of  othei 

animals,  show  much  the  same  pheiionieiia.  ...  , 

Stroma-Fibrin  and  Plasma-Fibrin.— Landois  calls  fibrin  formed  direct  from  stroma,  slrovia- 
fibrin  ; fibrin  formed  in  the  usual  way,  plasma-fibrin.  _ The  stroma-fibrin  is  closely  related 
chemically  to  stroma  itself;  as  yet,  however,  the  two  kinds  of  fibiin  have  not  been  shaiplj 
distinguished  chemically.  Substances  which  rapidly  dissolve  red  corpuscles  cause 
coamilatioii,  e.g.,  injection  of  bile  or  bile  salts,  or  lake-coloured  blood,  into  aiteiies.  Aftei  the 
injection  of  foreign  blood  the  newly-injected  blood  often  bijaks  up  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
recipient,  while  the  finer  vessels  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  small  thioinbi  (^  102). 


32  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PLASMA  AND  SERUM. — I.  Proteids 

OCCIU'  to  the  amount  of  8 to  10  per  cent,  in  the  plasma.  Only  0'2  per  cent  of 
these  CTO  to  form  fibrin.  After  the  formation  of  the  fibrin  the  plasma  is  converted 
into  serum.  The  sp.  gr.  of  human  seriun  is  1027  to  1029.  It  contains  several 
proteids  [According  to  Hammarsten, serum  contains  9 '207  per  cent,  of 
solids— of  these,  3T03  = serum-glohulin,  and  4'516  = serum-alhumin,  he.,  in  the 
ratio  of  1 : 1-511.  In  horse-serum  the  proportion  is  4 5 : 2 -6,  in  ox-seruin 
4‘16  • 3'329,  and  ralihit-seriim  1'78  : 4-43.  The  total  amount  of  proteids  in  blood 
seems  to  be  much  more  constant  than  are  the  relative  proportions  of  serum-albumin 
and  serum-globulin  (SaluLoU).^ 

fThe  following  table,  compiled  by  Gamgee  from  Ham marsteii’s  researches,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  serum-globulin  to  serum-albumin  varies  remarkably;  in  soine  cases  seuim- 
globulin  is  the  most  abundant  proteid  in  the  serum  of  some  animals,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
reverse : — 


Variety  of  Serum. 

Total  solids 
in  100  parts. 

Total  pro- 
teids in  100 
parts. 

Sernni- 
globulin  in 
100  pai’ts. 

Serum- 
albumin  in 
100  parts. 

Lecithin, 
fat,  salts,  ' 
&c.,  in  100 
parts. 

Ratio  of 
Serum- 
globulin  to 
Serum- 
allnimiu. 

From  blood  of  horse, 
,,  ,,  ox,  . 

„ „ man, . 

„ ,,  rabbit, 

8-597 

8- 965 

9- 207  ' 
7-525 

7-257 

7-499 

7-619 

6-225 

4-565 

4-169 

3-103 

1-788 

2- 677 

3- 329 

4- 516 
4-436 

1-340 
1-466 
1 -587 
1-299 

1 ■:  0-591 
1 : 0-842 
1 ; 1-511 
1:2-5  ] 

(a)  Serum-globulin  or  Paraglobulin  (2  to  4 per  cent.).  If  crystals  of 
magnesium  sulphate  be  added  to  saturation  to  serum  at  35  G.,  serum-globulin  i.s 
jirecipitated,  but  not  serum-alljumin.  It  is  soluble  in  10  per  cent,  solution  ^of 
common  salt,  and  coagulates  at  69-75°  C.  Its  sjiecific  rotatory  power  is-4i  e 
{Fredericq). 

[Serum-globulin  was  described  by  Paiium  under  the  name  of  ‘ serum-casein  , bj  Al. 
Schmidt,  as  “librino-plastic  substance”  ; and  by  Kiiline,  as  ‘ paraglobulin.  ] 
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{h)  Serum-albumin  (3-4  per  cent.).  Its  solution hegi us  to  be  tuiiiid  at  60°  C. 
and  coagulation  occurs  at  73°  C.,  the  fluid  heconiing  slightly  inorc  alkaline  at  the 
same  tune.  If  sodium  chloride  he  cautiously  added  to  serum,  the  coagulatiu" 
temperature  may  ho  lowered  to  50°  C.  Its  sjieciflc  rotatory  power  is  from  - G2‘6 
to  — 64  5 (Star lie).  It  is  changed  into  syntonin  or  acid-alhumin  hy  the  action  of 
dilute  HClj  and  hy  dilute  alkalies  into  alkali-alhuiuiiiate. 

[Effects  of  Starvation  --Starvation  diminishes  the  rpiantity  of  albumin,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  globulin.  During  the_  time  a Rhine  salmon  is  in  fresh  water,  it  eats  nothiiw 
fl®*'  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  the  testes  and  ovaries  increase  at  the  e.xiieiise 
ot  the  muscles  {Micschcr),  and  at  the  same  time  the  globulins  of  the  blood— closely  related  to 
the  globulins  ot  muscle— are  increased  in  amount,  the  maximum  of  this  increase  correspondin" 
to  the  maximum  growth  ot  the  ovary  {Bunge).  The  globulins  are  increased  at  the  expense  o'? 
the  albumins.] 

faerum-albumin  is  absent  from  the  blood  of  starving  snakes  (the  alimentary  canal  beiii" 
empty),  and  reappears  alter  they  are  fed  {Ticgel),  so  that  in  a digesting  snake  the  blood 
contains  both  proteids. 

[Serum-Alburain  v.  Egg-Albumin. — Although  serum-albumin  is  closely  related  to  e""- 
albumin,  they  differ — (a)  as  regards  their  action  upon  polarised  light  ; (&)  the  precipitate  p'l’O- 
duced  by  adding  HCl  or^  HNO3  readily  soluble  in  4 c. c.  of  the  reagent  in  the  case  of  seruiii- 
albuniin,  while  the  precipitate  in  egg-albumin  is  dissolved  with  very  great  difficulty  ; (c)  eg<j- 
albumiu,  injected  into  the  veins,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  a foreign  body,  while  serum-albumiii 
is  not ; {d)  serum-albumin  is  not  coagulated  by  ether,  while  egg-albumin  is,  if  the  solution  is 
not  alkaline  (§  249).  Serum-albumin  has  never  been  obtained  free  from  salts,  even  when 
dialysed  for  a very  long  time.  ] 

After  all  the  serum-globulin  in  serum  is  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate,  serum-albumin 
still  remains  in  solution.  If  this  solution  be  heated  to  40  or  50°  C.  a copious  jn’ecipitate  of 
non-coagulated  serum-albumin  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  If  the  serum-albumin  be 
filtered  from  the  fluid,  and  if  the  clear  fluid  be  heated  to  over  60°  0.,  Fredericq  found  that  it 
becomes  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  other  proteids  ; the  amount  nf  these  other  bodies, 
however,  is  small. 

[Proteids  of  the  Serum. — Halliburton  lias  shown  by  the  method  of  “fractional 
heat-coagulation”  (i.e.,  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  which  a proteid  is 
coagulated,  filtering  the  fluid  and  again  heating  the  filtrate  to  a higher  temperatiu’e), 
that  from  the  same  fluid  ])erhaps  two  or  more  proteids,  all  with  different  tempera- 
tures of  coagulation,  may  be  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  reaction 
constant.  He  finds  that  serum-globulin  coagidates  at  75°C.,  Avhile  serum-albumin 
in  reality  consists  of  three  proteids,  Avhich  coagulate  at  different  temperatures : (a) 
at  73°,  (/3)  at  77°,  and  (y)  at  84°  C.] 

[Precipitation  by  Salts. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  not  only  precipitates  serum-globulin,  but  also 
fibrinogen.  The  fluid  must  be  shaken  for  several  hours  to  get  complete  saturation.  Sodic 
sulphate,  when  added  to  serum  deprived  of  its  globulin  by  MgS04,  precipitates  serum-albumin, 
but  it  produces  no  precipitate  with  pure  serum.  In  this  way  serum-albumin  may  be  obtained 
in  a pure,  uucoagulated,  and  still  soluble  condition.  Serum-globulin  is  thrown  down  by  sodie 
nitrate,  acetate,  or  carbonate  ; while  all  the  proteids  of  the  serum  are  precipitated  by  potassic 
acetate  or  phosphate,  and  the  same  result  is  brought  about  by  adding  two  salts,  e.g.,  MgSO^ 
and  Na2S04  (in  this  case  sodio-magnesia  sulphate  is  formed)  ; MgS04  and  NaNOs  ; MgS04  and 
KI ; NaCl  and  Na2S04.  After  serum-globulin  is  thrown  down  by  MgS04,  the  addition  of 
MgS04  and  NagS04  the  double  salt,  precipitates  the  serum-albumin,  which  is  still  soluble  in 
water.  As  sulphate  of  ammonia  precipitates  all  the  pi’oteids  except  peptones,  it  may  be  used 
{Halliburton).) 

[The  plasma  of  Invertebrata  (decapod  crustaceans,  some  gasteropods,  cephalopod.s,  &c.)  clots 
like  vertebrate  blood,  and  contains  fibrinogen,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  found  in  it  a substance 
corresponding  to  haemoglobin,  and  called  by  Fredericq,  haemocyanin.  It  exists  like  Hb  in  two 
conditions,  one  reduced  and  the  other  oxy-hremocyanin,  the  former  being  colourless,  the  latter 
blue.  In  its  general  characters  it  resembles  Hb,  although  it  contains  copper  instead  of  iron, 
and  gives  no  absorption-bands  {Halliburton).  In  the  blood  of  some  decapod  crustaceans  there 
is  a reddish  pigment,  tetronerytbrin,  which  is  identical  with  that  in  the  exoskeloton  and 
hypoderm.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  lipochromes,  like  some  of  the  pigments  of  the  retina. 
The  hsemocyanin  is  respiratory  in  function,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
jrlasma,  and  not  in  the  formed  elements  like  the  Hb  of  vertebrates.  So  that,  stated  broadly, 
in  these  invertebrates  the  plasma  is  both  nutritive  and  respiratory  in  its  functions,  while  in 
vertebrates  the  red  corpuscles  chiefly  are  respiratory  and  the  ]dasma  nutritive.] 
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II.  Fats  (O'l  to  0'2  per  cent.). — Neutral  fats  (tiistcarin,  tripalinitiii,  triolein) 
occur  in  the  blood  in  tlu‘  form  of  small  micro.scopic  grauule.s,  which,  after  a meal 
rich  in  fat  (or  milk),  render  the  .serum  cpute  milky. 

[The  amount  of  fat  in  the  serum  of  fasting  animals  is  about  0"2  per  cent. ; during  digestion 
0-4  to  0'6  per  ceut. ; and  in  dogs  fed  on  a diet  rich  in  fat  it  may  be  1'25  per  cent.  There  are 
also  minute  traces  of /«%  acids  (succinic).  Rblirig  showed  tluit  soluble  soaps,  i.c.,  alkaline 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  cannot  exist  in  the  blood.  Oholesterin  may  he  considered  along  with 
the  fats.  It  occurs  in  considerable  amount  in  nerve-tissues,  and,  like  fats,  is  extracted  by  ether 
from  the  dry  residue  of  blood-serum.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  0‘019  to  0’314  per  cent,  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  fattened  geese.  There  is  no  fat  in  the  red  blood-corimscles.  Lecithin  (its  de- 
composition-products, glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  protagon)  occur  iu  serum  and  also  in  the 
blood-corpuscles.] 

III.  Traces  of  Grape-Sugar  [OT  to  0T5  per  cent,  (more  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
0-23  per  cent.)]  derived  from  the  liver  and  muscles,  and  increased  after  htemorrhage 
(§  175)  ; some  glycogen,  and  another  reducing  fermentative  substance. 

The  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood  increases  with  the  absorption  of  sugar  from  tlie  in- 
testine, and  this  increase  is  most  obvious  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  ; tliere 
is  also  a slight  increase  in  the  arterial  blood,  but  there  it  is  rapidly  changed..  The  presence  of 
sugar  is  ascertained  by  coagulating  blood  by  boiling  it  with  sodium  sulphate,  pressing  out  the 
fluid,  and  testing  it  for  sugar  with  Fehling’s  solution  \Ol.  Bernard).  Pavy  coagulates  the  blood 
with  alcohol. 

IV.  Extractives. — Kreatin,  urea  (O’OIG  percent,  increased  after  nitrogenous 
food),  succinic  acid,  and  uric  acid  (more  abundant  in  gortty  conditions),  guanin  (?), 
carbamic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  all  occur  in  very  small  amounts. 

V.  Salts  (0'85  per  cent.),  especially  sodic  chloride  (0'5  per  cent.)  and  sodic  car- 
bonate. [It  is  most  important  to  note  that  the  soda  salts  are  far  more  abinidant  in 
the  serum  than  the  potassium  salts.  The  ratio  may  be  as  high  as  10  : 1.] 
Annual  diet  increases  the  amount  of  salts,  A'egetable  food  diminishes  it  tempo- 
rarily. 

Salts  in  human  blood-serum  {Hopipe-Seyler). 

Sodic  Chloride,  . . 4-92  per  1000 

,,  Sulphate,  . 0'44  ,, 

,,  Carbonate,  . 0'21  ,, 

If  large  eprantities  of  salts  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  they  almost  entirely  disappear  from 
tlie  blood-stream  within  a few  minutes,  chiefly  by  diffusion  into  the  tissues.  They  are  gradually 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  same  is  true  of  sugar  and  peptones  {Ludwig  and  Klicowicz). 

VI.  Water  about  90  per  cent. 

VII.  A yelloAv  pigment. 

The  pigment  may  be  extracted  with  methylic  alcohol.  It  shows  two  absorption-bands  of  a 
lipochrome  like  lutein  {Krulcenbcrg).  Tliudichum  regards  the  pigment  of  the  serum  as  lutein  ; 
Maly,  as  hydrobilirubin  ; and  MacMunn  as  cboletelin. 

[Poisonous  Blood-serum. — The  blood-serum  of  the  following  genera  of  fishes — Anguilla, 
Muraena,  and  Conger — acts  as  apowerful  poison.  Mo.sso  calls  the  poisonous  substanceichthitoxin. 
A dose  of  0'02  c.c.  per  kilogramme  weight  of  a dog  is  fatal.  The  action  of  this  body  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  snake-poison.] 

33.  THE  CASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. — Absorption  by  Solid  Bodies.  —A  considerable  attraction 
exists  between  the  particles  of  solid  porous  bodies  and  gases,  whereby  the  latter  are  attracted  and 
condensed  within  the  pores  of  solid  bodies,  i.c.,  the  gases  absorbed.  Thus,  1 vmlume  of 
boxwood  cliarcoal  (at  12°  C.  and  ordinary  barometric  pressure)  absorbs  35  volumes  COo,  9 '4 
vol.  0,  7 '5  vol.  N,  1'75  vol.  H.  Heal  is  always  formed  when  gases  are  absorbed,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  bears  a relation  to  the  energy  with  which  the  absorption  takes  pLace. 
Non-porous  bodies  are  similarly  invested  by  a layer  of  condensed  gases  on  their  surface. 

By  Fluids. — Fluids  can  also  absorb  gases.  A lcno%vn  quantity  of  fluid  at  different  prc.ssurcs 
always  absorbs  the  same  volume  of  gas.  Whether  the  pressure  be  great  or  small,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  absorbed  is  equally  great  ( }F.  Henry).  But  according  to  Boyle  (1662)  and  Marriotte’s 
law  (1679)  on  the  compression  of  gases,  when  the  pressure  within  the  same  volume  of  gas  is  in- 
creased, the  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  qrressure.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  varying 
pressure,  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  remains  tlie  same,  but  the  qicantily  of  gas  [weight)  is 


Sodic  Phosifliate,  . 0T5  per  1000 

Calcic  Phosphate,  . In. so 
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directly  proportiomd  to  the  pressure.  If  the  pressure  =-  0,  the  weiglit  of  the  gas  absorbed  must 
also  = 0.  As  a necessary  result  of  this,  we  see  that  (1)  fluids  can  be  freed  of  their  absorbed 
(joites  in  a vacuum  under  an  air-pump. 

Coefficient  of  Absorption  means  the  volume  of  a gas  (0°  C.)  which  is  absorbed  by  a unit  of 
volume  of  a liquid  (at  760  mm.  Hg)  at  a given  temperature.  The  volume  of  a gas  absorbed, 
and  therefore  the  coeHicient  of  absorption,  is  quite  independent  of  the  pressure,  while  the  ivcight 
of  the  gas  is  proportional  to  it.  Temperature  has  an  important  influence  on  the  coefficient  of 
absorption.  With  a low  temperature  it  is  greatest ; it  diminishes  as  the  temperature  increases  ; 
and  at  the  boiling  point  it  = 0.  Hence  it  follows  that — (2)  absorbed  gases  may  be  expelled 
from  fluids  simply  by  eausing  the  fluids  to  boil.  The  coefficient  of  absorption  diminishes  for 
different  fluids  and  gases,  with  increasing  temperature,  in  a speeial,  and  by  no  means  uniform, 
manner,  which  must  be  determined  empirically  for  each  liquid  and  gas.  Thus  the  coefficient 
of  absorption  for  CO^  in  water  diminishes  with  an  increasing  temperature,  while  that  for  H in 
water  remains  unchanged  between  0°  and  20°  C. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. — Gases  which  do  not  enter  into  chemical  combinations  with  each  other 
mix  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions.  If  the  necks  of  two  flasks  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation by  means  of  a glass  or  other  tube,  and  if  the  lower  flask  contain  COj,  and  the  upper  one 
H,  the  gases  mix  quite  indepciulently  of  their  different  specifle  gravities,  both  gases  forming  in 
each  flask  a perfectly  uniform  mixture.  The  phenomenon  is  called  the  diffusion  of  gases.  If 
a porous  membrane  be  previously  inserted  between  the  gases,  the  exchange  of  gases  still  goes  on 
through  tlie  membrane.  But  (as  with  endosmosis  in  fluids)  the  gases  pass  with  unequal  rapidity 
through  the  pores,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  a larger  amount  of  gas  is  found 
on  one  side  of  the  membrane  than  on  the  other.  According  to  Graham,  the  rapidity  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  gases  through  the  pores  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  their 
specific  gravities.  (According  to  Bunsen,  however,  this  is  not  quite  correct.) 

Different  Gases  in  a Gaseous  Mixture  do  not  Exert  Pressure  upon  one  another. — Gases, 
therefore,  pass  into  a space  filled  with  another  gas,  as  they  would  pass  into  a vacuum.  If  the 
surface  of  a fluid  containing  absorbed  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with  a very  large  quantity  of 
another  gas,  the  absorbed  gases  difluse  into  the  latter.  Hence,  absorbed  gases  can  be  removed 
by  (3)  passing  a stream  of  another  gas  through  the  fluid,  or  by  merely  shaking  up  the  fluid  with 


another  gas. 

Partial  Pressure. — If  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed  in  a closed  space  over  a fluid,  as  the 
different  gases  existing  in  a gaseous  mixture  exert  no  pressure  upon  each  other,  the  several  gases 
are  absorbed.  The  weight  of  each  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  under  which  each 
was  would  be,  were  it  the  only  gas  in  the  space.  This  pressure  is  called  ifiiQ  partial  pressure  of 
a gas  {Bunsen).  The  absorption  of  gases  from  their  mixtures,  therefore,  is  proportional  to  the 
partial  pressure.  The  partial  pressure  of  a gas  in  a space  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  for 
the  tension  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  a fluid. 

The  air  contains  0'2096  volume  of  0,  and  0'7904  volume  N.  If  1 volume  of  the  air  be  placed 
under  a pressure,  P,  over  water,  the  partial  pressure  under  which  0 is  absorbed=0'2096  P ; 
that  for  lSr  = 0-7904  P.  At  0°  C.,  and  760  mm.  pressure,  1 volume  of  water  absorbs  0-02477 
volume  of  air,  consisting  of  0-00862  volume  0,  and  0-01615  volume  N.  The  absorbed  air 
contains,  therefore,  34  per  cent.  0 and  66  per  cent.  N.  Therefore,  water  absorbs  from  the  air  a 
mixture  of  gases  eontaining  a larger  percentage  of  0 than  the  air  itself. 

3-1:.  EXTEACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD  GASES.— [The  blood  to  be  analysed  must  be  collected 
over  mercury  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  air.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a special  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  communicating  with  a glass  globe  also 
filled  with  mercury,  which  can  be  lowered  as  the  blood  flows  into  the  graduated  tube.]  The 
extraction  of  the  gases  from  the  blood,  and  their  collection  for  chemical  analysis,  are  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  mercurial  pump  (O'.  Ludwig).  Fig  29  shows  in  a diagrammatic  form  the 

arrangement  of  Pfliiger’s  gas-pump.  . i 

Pfliiger’s  Gas-pump. — It  consists  of  a receptacle  for  the  blood,  or  “blood  bulb  (A),  a glass 
globe  capable  of  containing  250  to  300  c.c. , connected  above  and  below  with  tubes,  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  a stop-cock,  a and  h ',  b is  an  ordinary  stop-cock,  while  a has  thiough  its  long 
axis  a perforation  which  opens  at  x,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
handle,  it  leads  up  into  the  blood-bulb  (position  x,  a),  or  downwards  through  the  lower  tube 
(position  x',  a').  This  blood-bulb  is  first  completely  emptied  of  air  (by  means  of  a mercurial  air- 
pump),  and  then  carefully  weighed.  One  end  {x')  of  it  is  tied  into  an  artery  or  a vein  of  an 
animal,  and  when  the  lower  stop-cook  is  xilaced  in  the  position  x,  a,  blood  flows  into  the 
receptacle.  When  the  necessary  amount  of  blood  is  collected,  the  lower  stop-cock  is  put  into 
the  position  x',  a',  and  the  blood-bulb,  after  being  cleaned  most  carefully,  is  weighed  to  ascertain 
the  weio-ht  of  the  amount  of  blood  collected.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  the 
froth-chamber,  B,  leading  upwards  and  downwards  into  tubes,  each  of  which  is  provided  with 
an  ordinary  stop-cock,  c and  d.  The  froth-chamber,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  to  catch  the  troth 
which  is  formed  during  the  energetic  evolution  of  the  gases  from  the  blood.  1 he  lower  aperture 
of  the  froth-chamber  is  connected  by  means  of  a well-ground  tube  with  the  blood- bulb,  lylule 
above  it  communicates  with  the  third  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  drying-chamber,  G.  This 
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consists  of  a U-shaped  tube,  ni’ovided  below  with  a small  glass  bulb,  which  is  half  Idled  with 
Llphuric  acid,  while  iii  its  limbs  are  placed  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  also  moistened  with  siilphunc 
acid  As  the  blood  gases  pass  through  this  ai.paratus  (which  may  be  shut  oil  by  the  stop-cocks 
e ail'd  f)  they  are  freed  from  their  xuaterij  vapour  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  they  jiass  quite 
dry  thromdi  the  stop-cock,  /.  The  short,  well-ground  tube  D,  is  fixed  to/,  and  to  the  former 
is  attached  the  small  barometric  tube  or  manometer,  y,  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  yacuum. 


Fig.  29. 

Scheme  of  Pfliiger’s  gas-pump.  A,  blood-bulb  ; a,  stop-cock,  with  a longitudinal  perforation, 
opening  upwards ; a',  the  same,  opening  downwards  ; b and  c,  stop-cocks  ; B,  froth-chambm ; 
d,  e,  / stop-cocks  ; G,  drying-chambers,  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  pumice-stone  ; D, 
tube,  with  manometer,  y. 

From  D we  pass  to  the  pump  proper.  This  consists  of  two  large  glass  bulbs,  which  are  continimd 
above  and  below  into  open  tubes  ; the  lower  tubes,  Z and  W,  being  united  by  a caoutchouc  tube, 
G.  Both  the  bulbs  and  the  caoutchouc  tube  contain  mercury — the  bulbs  being  about  half  full, 
and  F being  larger  than  E.  The  bulb,  E,  is  fixed  ; but  F can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  ot 
a pulley  with  a rack  and  pinion  motion.  If  F be  raised,  E is  filled  ; if  _F  be  lowered,  E is  emptied. 
The  upper  end  of  E divides  into  two  tubes,  g and  h,  of  which  g is  united  to  D._  The  ascending 
tube,  h (gas-delivery  tube),  is  very  narrow,  and  is  bent  so  that  its  free  end  dips  into  a vessel 
containing  mercury,  v (a  pneumatic  trough),  and  the  opening  is  placed  exactly  under  the  tube 
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for  collectiug  the  gases,  the  eudiometer,  J,  -which  is  also  filled  with  mercury.  Wliere  </  and  II 
unite,  there  is  a two-way  stop-cock,  which  in  one  position,  H,  places  E in  communication  with 
A,  B,  G,  D,  the  chambers  to  be  exhausted,  and  in  the  jiosition  K shuts  olf  A,  B,  G,  D,  and 
places  the  bulb,  E,  in  communication  with  the  gas-delivery  tube,  h,  and  the  eudiometer,  J. 

B,  G,  l3  are  completely  emptied  of  air  thus  : — The 
stop-cock  is  placed  in  the  position,  K ; raise  F until 
drops  of  mercury  issue  from  the  fine  tube,  i (not  yet 
placed  under  J)  ; place  the  stop-cock  in  the  position 
H,  lower  F : stop-cock  in  position,  K,  and  so  on  until 
the  barometer,  y,  indicates  a com]ilctc  vacuum.  J is 
now  placed  over  i.  Open  the  cocks,  c and  h,  so  that 
the  blood-bulb.  A,  communicates  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
apparatus,  and  the  blood  gases  froth  up  in  B,  and 
after  being  dried  in  G pass  towards  E.  Lower  F, 
and  they  pass  into  E ; stop-cock  in  position,  K,  raise 
F,  and  the  gases  are  collected  in  J under  mercury. 
The  repeated  lowering  and  raising  of  F with  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  stop-cocks  ultimately 
drives  all  the  gases  into  J.  The  removal  of  the  gases 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  the  blood-bulb.  A,  in 
a vessel  containing  water  at  60°  C.  [Non-defibrimited 
blood  may  be  used  with  this  pump,  and  the  gases  are 
kept  dry  by  being  connected  with  the  chamber,  G, 
containing  sulphuric  acid.] 

It  is  well  to  remove  the  gases  from  the  blood  imme- 
1 diately  after  it  is  collected  from  a blood-vessel,  be- 

I iHk  the  0 undergoes  a diminution  if  the  blood  be 

1 III  kept.  Of  course,  in  making  several  analyses,  it  is 

difficult  to  do  this,  and  the  best  plan  to  pursue  in 
that  case  is  to  keep  the  receptacles  containing  the 
blood  on  ice. 

[Alvergniat’s  Pump. — A simpler  form  of  gas-pump, 
first  used  by  Grehant,  modified  and  used  by  Paul 
Bert,  and  called  after  its  present  maker,  is  frequently 
adopted  (figs.  30  and  31).  It  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  French  laboratories.  The 
receptacle  (R)  receives  the  blood  from  the  tube  it). 
The  bulbs  (A  and  B),  connected  by  a caoutchouc  tube 
and  containing  mercury,  represent  the  pump.  The 
bulb  (B)  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the 
handle  (M),  a flat  band  being  attached  to  B and  work- 
ing over  a pulley  (P).  By  alternately  raising  and 
depressing  (B),  a vacuum  is  created  in  the  reservoir 
(R)  and  the  tubes  connected  with  it.  The  gases  pass 
over  into  the  eudiometer  (7i),  which  has  its  lower  end 
in  the  cup  (c)  containing  mercury.] 

[The  mercury  pump  (A,  B)  is  composed  of  a thick, 
vertically  placed  barometer  tube  (a)  communicating 
below  by  thick  caoutchouc  tubing  with  the  bulb  (B) 
containing  Hg.  The  bulb  (A)  communicates  superiorly 
by  means  of  the  three-way  stop-cock  (T)  with  the  cup 
of  mercury  (c),  and  thus  with  the  eudiometer  (A), while 
horizontally  itcommuuicates  with  the  tubes  connected 
with  the  reservoir  (R).  The  stop-cock  (T)  can  be  so 
placed  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
bulb  (A)  and  the  exterior,  or  the  bulb  can  be  placed 
in  communication  with  /t,  or  with  R.] 

[This  is  done  as  follows  Place  the  tap  (T)  in  the 
, i_.; q’uni  the  tap 


/v 

Fig.  30. 

Grehaut’s  and  Bert’s  gas-pump,  as  made 
by  Alvergniat  of  Paris. 

position  (2),  raise  B until  it  is  filled  with  Hg,  and  all  the  air  is  driven  out  fit  *• 
into  the  position  (1)  so  that  all  connection  between  A and  cj  is  cut  oft  ; lower  B,  and  a vacuuin  is 
established  in  A and  a.  Place  the  tap  in  the  position  (3),  and  connect  A with  g and  therefore 
with  R,  the  tap  in  t being  closed,  when  at  once  a partial  vacuuin  is  established  in  the  system  R^ 

■ ■ ■’  ra  se  P,  and  exnel  the  air  through  I 6.  lurnthetap 


A a.  Turn  the  tap  T into  the  position  (2),  raise  B and  expel  the  air  through  I 6.  '1  urn  the  tap 
T’into  the  position  (1),  lower  B,  turn  the  tap  into  the  position  (2), 

the  air  in  g and  R passes  into  A and  a,  so  that  the  vacuum  in  R and  g is  stdl  flirty  l oo  c c of 
Repeat  the  process  as  above  until  a complete  vacuum  exists  in  R aiul  y.  Collect  lOO  c.c.  ot 
blood  under^mercuiy,  and  introduce  50  c!c.  of  it  through  the  tube  « into  the  large  receiver  R, 
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the  gases  are  forced  into  and 


wlieu  it  f^ives  up  its  goses  to  the  vacuum,  llie  hlooil  immediately  Irotlis  u[t  and  loses  its  bright 
rod  colour,  becoming’ of  a dark  claret  tint.  Fill  the  tube  or  eudiometer  {h)  with  mercury  and 
insert  it  over  h.  By" turning  the  tap  T into  the  position  (3),  on  lowering  B the  blood  gases  pass 

into  Aa,  on  turning  the  tap  into  the  position  (2)  and  raising  B ’ 

collected  in  h.  The  escape  of 
the  gases  from  the  blood  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  placing 
the  bulb  R in  warm  water  as 
shown  in  the  figure ; and, 
moreover,  the  escape  ol  watery 
vapour  helps  to  carry  over  the 
gases  more  rapidly  into  Aa. 

In  some  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment a drying-vessel  contain- 
ing pumice  stone  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  introduced  between  R 
andT.  The  joints  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  surrounded  with  caps 
of  caoutchouc,  which  are  filled 
with  mercury  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  use  ; thus  any  leak- 
age at  a joint  is  detected  at 
once.] 

Mayow  (1670)  observed  that 
gases  were  given  off  from  blood 
m vacuo.  Magnus  (1837)  in- 
vestigated the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  blood  gases. 

The  more  important  recent  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by 
Lothar  Meyer  (1857),  and  by 
the  pupils  of  C.  Ludwig  and 
E.  PHliser. 


35.  aUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATION  OF  THE 
BLOOD  GASES.  — The 

gases  obtained  from  blood 
consist  of  0,  CO2,  and  N. 
Pfliiger  obtained  (at  0°  C. 
and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure) 
in  round  numbers  about 
60  vols.  per  cent,  from  the 
arterial  blood  of  a dog 


Fig.  31. 

Scheme  of  Alvergniat’s  gas-pump.  R,  receptacle  for  blood  ; 
t,  thick  tube  with  tap  communicating  with  it ; A and  B, 
bulbs  for  mercury  ; a,  barometer  tubing  ; M,  windlass  ; P, 
pulley  ; T,  tap  ; g,  connecting-tube  to  R ; c,  cup  for  mer- 
cury ; h,  eudiometer  ; II,  1,  2,  3,  positions  that  can  be  given 
to  ithe  three-way  stop-cock  or  tap  T.  I,  Small  part  of  c 
and  T enlarged  to  show  the  eudiometer. 

(large  artery)  and  from  venous  blood  (right  side  of  heart).  As  is  shown  in  figs. 
29  (J)  and  30,  the  gases  are  collected  in  an  eudiometer,  i.e.,  m a narrow  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  with  a very  exact  scale  marked  on  it,  and  having  two  fine 
platinum  wires  melted  into  its  upper  end,  with  their  free  ends  projecting  into  the 
tube  (j)  and  n). 


(1)  Estimation  of  the  COj. — A small  ball  of  fiisecl  caustic  potash,  ii.ved  on  a platinum  wire, 
is  introduced  into  the  mixture  of  gases  through  the  lower  end  of  the  eudiometer  under  cover 
of  the  mercury.  The  surface  of  the  potash  ball  is  moistened  before  it  is  introduced.  The  CO^ 
unites  with  the  potash  to  form  potassium  carbonate.  The  potash  bulb  is  withdrawn  after  24 
hours.  The  diminution  in  volume  indicates  the  amount  of  CO^  absorbed. 

(2)  Estimation  of  the  0. — (a)  Just  as  in  estimating  the  CO^,  a ball  o( phosphorus  on  a 
platinum  wire  is  introduced  into  the  eudiometer  ; it  absorbs  the  0 and  forms  phosphoric  acid. 
Another  plan  is  to  employ  a small  papier-mache  ball  saturated  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  caustic 
potash,  which  rapidly  absorbs  0.  After  the  ball  is  removed,  the  diminution  in  volume  indicates 
the  quantity  of  0. 

(6)  The  0 is  most  easily  and  accurately  estimated  by  exploding  it  in  the  eudiometer.  Intro- 
duce a sufficient  quantity  of  H into  the  eudiometer,  and  accurately  ascertain  its  volume  ; an 
electrical  spark  is  now  passed  between  the  wires,  p and  ?i,  through  the  mixture  of  gases  ; the  0 
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and  H unite  to  fonn  water,  wliicli  causes  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gases  in  the  eudio- 
meter, of  which  -J-  is  due  to  the  0 used  to  form  water  (H„0). 

(c)  Estimation  of  the  N. — When  the  CO.,  and  0 are  estimated  by  the  above  method,  the 
remainder  is  pure  N. 


36.  THE  BLOOD  GASES. — [In  human  blood  tlie  average  total  gases  are 

estimated  to  Ije  in  round  numbers  60  vols.  per  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pres- 


sure,  made  up  as  folloAvs  : — 

0 

CO., 

N 

Arterial  blood. 

20 

so- 

1  -4  per  cent. 

Venous  blood. 

8 to  12 

lo 

1-4  „ ] 

or,  47 -3  Amis,  per  cent,  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  1 metre  pressure. 

Ai-terial  blood. 

17 

30 

1 to  2 per  cent. 

Venous  blood. 

6 to  10 

35 

1 to  2 

[Tlms  venous  blood  contains  8-12  per  cent,  less  0 and  6 per  cent,  more  COo  than 
arterial  blood.  The  amount  of  gases  obtained  from  venous  blood  under  difierent 
conditions  vmries  greatly,  as  is  stated  below.] 

I.  Oxygen  exists  m arterial  blood  (dog)  on  an  average  to  the  extent  of  17 
volumes  per  cent,  (at  0°  C.  and  1 metre  Hg.  pressure)  {Pfliiger),  or  20  volumes  per- 
cent. (at  0°  C.  and  7 60  mm.  pressure).  According  to  Pfliiger,  arterial  blood  (dog) 
is  saturated  to  with  0,  Avhile,  accordmg  to  Hllfner,  it  is  saturated  to  the  extent 
of  In  venous  blood  the  quantity  varies  A^ery  greatly  ; in  the  blood  of  a 

passive  muscle  6 Amlumes  per  cent,  have  been  fomid  ; Avhile  in  the  blood  after- 
asphyxia  it  is  absent,  or  occurs  orrly  irr  traces.  It  is  certainly  rrrore  aburrdarrt  irr  the 
comparatively  red  blood  of  active  glarrds  (salivary  glands,  kidney)  than  irr  ordinary 
dark  verrorrs  blood. 

[Modifying  Conditions. — The  amount  of  0 obtainable  from  the  blood  depends  upon  the  organ 
from  which  the  blood  comes,  or  Avhether  the  organ  be  active  or  at  rest.  Thus  the  0 present 
in  the 

Carotid  artery  is  . . 21  per  cent.  Renal  vein  (kidney  active),  17  per  cent. 

Renal  artery,"  . . 19  ,,  Renal  vein  (kidney  at  rest),  6 ,, 


Bert  finds  that  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  1 to  10  atmospheres  raises  the 
amount  of  0 in  arterial  blood  from  20  to  over  24  per  cent.,  and  the  H from  1-8  to  over  9 per- 
cent. while  the  COg  is  but  slightly  affected.  Only  10-15  volumes  per  cent,  of  0 are  obtained 
from ’the  blood  of  herbivora  (sheep,  rabbit),  as  these  animals  have  a small  number  of  corpuscles, 
and  htemoglobin.  The  amount  of  hiemoglobin  and  0 is  much  less  in  cold-blooded  anuiials. 
The  amount  of  COg  in  peptone  blood  is  diminished  by  about  one-half,  while  the  0 is  slightly 
increased  {Lahoicsse).'] 

The  0 in  Blood  occurs — (a)  simply  absorbed  in  the  plasma.  This  is  only  a 
minimal  amount,  and  does  not  exceed  Avhat  distilled  Avater  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body  Avould  take  up  at  the  partial  pressure  of  the  0 in  the  air  of  the  lungs 

(Lothar  Meyer).  _ , 1 • 

lb)  Almost  the  total  0 of  the  blood  is  chemicaUy  united,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  laAv  of  absorption.  It  is  loosely  united  to  the  hfemoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  with  Avhich  it  forms  oxyhgemoglobin  (§  15).  With  regard  to  the  taking 
up  of  0,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  behaA^es  exactly  like  a solution  of  hsemoglobin 
free  from  0 (Preyer).  The  absorption  of  0 is  more  rapid  in  blood  than  m a 

solution  of  Hb. 


The  absorption  of  this  quantity  of  0 is  completely  independent  of  pressure  ; heuce^^^ a 
confined  in  a close  space,  until  they  are  nearly  asphyxiated,  can  use  up  almost  all  the  0 fiom 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  the  union  being  independent  of  pressure  is  proved  by 
the  following  -—The  blood  only  gives  olf  copiously  its  chemically  united  0 wheu  the  atmo- 
spheric presfure  is  lowered  to  20  millimetres  Hg,  ( TForm  Miller) ; and,  conversely,  blood  only 
takes  up  a little  more  0 when  the  pressure  is  increased  to  b atmospheres  [Bei  t). 

_ _ - ^ ^ ^ f* T)1  ^ 4- 1-\  /'I  ha  r 
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union  betwocii  tlic  HI)  und  0,  all  the  0 of  the  hlood  can  ho  expelled  from  its  state 
of  comhination  hy  those  means  Avliich  set  free  ahsorhed  gases — 

(a)  hy  introducing  hlood  into  a Torricellian  vacuum. 

(/))  hy  hoiliug. 

(f)  hy  the  conduction  of  other  gases  [H,  jST,  CO,  or  NO]  through  the  hlood, 
hecausc  the  oxyhtemoglohin  compound  is  so  loose  that  it  is  decomposed  even 
hy  these  physical  means. 

Reducing  Reagents. — Amongst  chemical  reagents  the  following  reducing 
suhstances — ammonium  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alkaline  solutions  of  suh- 
salts  or  Stokes’s  fluid,  iron  filings,  &c.,  roh  hlood  of  its  0 (§  15). 

Eelation  to  Fe. — Tho  amount  of  iron  in  the  hlood  (0 '55  in  1000  parts)  stands  in  direct  relation 
to  tho  amount  of  Hb  ; tliis  to  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles  ; and  this,  in  turn,  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  tho  blood.  Tho  amount  of  0 in  the  blood,  therefore,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  iron  i)i  the  blood. 
The  total  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  is  about  3 grams. 

During  morphia  narcosis  the  amount  of  0 in  the  blood  is  diminished  {Eicald) ; after  htemor- 
rhage  the  arterial  blood  is  saturated  with  0 (J.  G.  Ott). 

Disappearance  of  0 in  Shed  Blood. — Even  immediately  after  blood  is  shed  there  is  a slight 
disappearance  of  0,  as  a physiological  index  of  respiration  of  the  tissues  within  the  living  blood 
itself  (§  131).  When  blood  is  kept  long  outside  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity  of  0 gradually 
diminishes,  and  if  it  be  kept  for  a length  of  time  at  a high  temperature  it  may  disappear  alto- 
gether. This  depends  upon  decomposition  occurring  in  the  blood,  whereby  reducing  substances 
are  formed  which  consume  the  0.  All  kinds  of  blood,  however,  do  not  act  with  equal  energy 
in  consuming  0,  e.g.,  venous  blood  from  active  muscles  acts  most  energetically,  w'hile  that  from 
the  hej)atic  vein  has  very  little  effect.  COo  appears  in  the  blood  in  place  of  the  0,  and  the  colour 
darkens.  The  amount  of  CO.;j  produced  is  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  the  0 consumed. 

Eelation  to  Acids. — If  blood  (or  a solution  of  oxyliajmoglobin)  be  acted  upon  by  ojiids  {e.g., 
tartaric  acid)  until  it  is  strongly  acid,  0 can  be  pumped  out  in  considerably  less  amount,  while 
the  formation  of  CO.2  is  not  increased.  We  must  therefore  assume  that,  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Hb  caused  by  the  acids  (§  18),  a decomposition  product  becomes  more  highly  oxidised 
by  the  intense  chemical  union  of  the  0 at  the  moment  of  its  origin  [Lotlmr  Meyer,  Zuntz, 
Strasshurg).  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  oxyheemoglobin  is  decomposed  by  hailing. 

37.  IS  OZONE  PRESENT  IN  BLOOD  ?— On  account  of  the  numerous  and 
energetic  oxidations  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  hlood,  the  question  has 
often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  0 of  the  hlood  exists  in  the  form  of  ozone  (O3). 
Ozone,  however,  is  contained  neither  in  the  blood  itself  (Schonbein)  nor  in  the 
hlood  gases  olitained  from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  red  corpuscles  (and  Hlj)  have  a 
distinct  relation  to  ozone. 

(1)  Tests  for  Ozone.  — Haemoglobin  acts  as  a conveyer  of  ozone,  i.e.,  it  is  able  to  remove  the 
active  0 of  other  bodies  and  to  convey  or  transfer  it  at  once  to  other  easil}'  oxidisable  substances. 
{a)  Turpentine  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a long  time  always  contains  ozone.  The 
tests  for  the  latter  are  starch  and  potassium  iodide,  the  ozone  decomposing  the  iodide,  when  the 
iodine  strikes  a blue  with  the  starch,  [h)  Freshly-prepared  tincture  of  guniacum  is  also  rendered 
blue  by  ozone.  If  some  tincture  of  guaiacum  be  added  to  turpentine  there  is  no  reaction,  but  on 
adding  a drop  of  blood  a deep  blue  colour  is  immediately  produced,  i.e.,  blood  takes  the  ozone 
trom  the  turpentine  and  conveys  it  at  once  to  the  dissolved  guaiacum,  which  becomes  blue.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  Hb  contains  0 or  not. 

(2)  It  is  also  asserted  that  hremoglobin  acts  as  an  ozonegn-oduccr , i.e.,  that  it  can  convert  the 
ordiiiary  0 of  tho  air  into  ozone.  Hence  the  reason  why  rod  blood-corpuscles  alone  render 
guaiacum  blue.  This  reaction  succeeds  best  when  the  guaiacum  solution  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
blotting-paper,  and  a few  drops  of  blood  (diluted  .5  to  10  times)  are  poured  on  it.  That  the  Hb 
forms  ozone  from -the  surrounding  0 is  shown  by  the  fact  that  red  blood -corpuscles  containing 
carbonic  oxide  cause  the  blue  colour  {Kiihne  and  Scholz).  According  to  PHiiger,  however,  those 
reactions  only  occur  from  decomposition  of  the  Hb,  so  that  on  this  view  the  blood-corpuscles 
cannot  be  regarded  as  producers  of  ozone. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decompo.sed  by  blood  (as  by  ozone  itself)  into  sulphur  and  water. 
Hydric  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  blood  into  0 and  water  [but  this  reaction  is  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  a small  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  {Schonhein)].  Crystallised  Hb  does  not  do  this, 
and  H.jOj  may  be  cautiously  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  animals.  This  would  show  that 
imchangcd  Hb  does  not,  produce  ozone. 

Various  Forms  of  Oxygen. — There  arc  three  forms  of  oxygon  ; — (1)  Tho  ordinaiy  oxygen  {0.,) 
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ill  tlio  air.  (2)  Active  or  nascent  oxygen  (0),  whicli  never  can  occur  in  tlie  free  state,  but  the 
moment  it  is  formed  acts  as  a powerful  oxidising  agent  and  produces  chemical  compounds.  It 
converts  water  into  hydric  peroxide — the  N of  the  air  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  even 
CO  into  COo,  which  ozone  does  not.  It  certainly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  organism. 
(3)  Ozone  (O3),  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  several  molecules  of  ordinary  oxygen 
(O2)  into  two  atoms  of  0,  and  the  appropriation  of  each  of  these  atoms  by  a molecule  of  unde- 
composed oxygen.  It  is  oxygen  condensed  to  | of  its  volume. 


38.  CO.,  AND  N IN  BLOOD. — II.  Carbon  Dioxide. — In  arterial  blood  tliere 
are  about  39  volumes  per  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  or  30  volumes 
per  cent,  of  COj  at  0°  C.  and  1 metre  pressure  {Setschenow) ; but  in  venous  blood 
the  amount  is  very  variable,  e.g.,  in  the  venous  blood  of  passit^e  muscles  tliere  are 
35  volumes  per  cent.  {Sczelkow),  while  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia  there  may  be  52  6 
volumes  per  cent.  The  COg  in  the  lymph  of  asphyxia  is  less  than  that  in  the 
blood  {Buchner,  Gaule).  The  CO2  of  the  blood  may  be  extracted  from  it  or  coin- 
pletely  pumped  out,  without,  however,  the  alkahne  reaction  of  the  blood  undergoing 
any  change  {Zuntz). 

(A)  The  CO2  in  Plasma  (or  Serum). 

(a)  A minimal  part  is  shnply  absorbed  by  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood. 

(5)  The  largest  portion  of  the  CO. 2 belongs  to  the  plasma  (or  serum),  and  it  all 
appears  to  be  in  a state  of  chemical  combination.  Serum  takes  up  CO2  quite  inde- 
pendently of  pressure,  hence  it  cannot  be  merely  absorbed.  The  CO2  may  exist  in 
the  folio  whig  combhiations  : — 

(1)  A portion  of  the  CO2  is  loosely  united  to  sodic  carbonate  hi  the  form  of  sodic 
bicarbonate  ; the  carbonate’^takes  up  1 eqiuvalent  of  COg ; Na2C03 -H  CO2  + H2O  = 
2NaHCOg.  This  COg  may  be  pumped  out,  as  in  the  process  the  bicarbonate  splits 
up  again  into  the  neutral  carbonate  and  OOg. 

(2)  As  the  bicarbonate  only  gives  up  its  COg  very  slowly  in  vacuo,  while  blood 
<^ives  off  its  COg  very  energetically,  perhaps  the  soda,  united  with  an  albuminous 
body  (serum-globulin-alkali  \Torupf)  combhies  with  the  COg  and  forms  a complex 
compound,  from  which  the  COg  is  rapidly  given  off  in  vacuo. 

(3)  A minimal  portion  of  the  COg  may  be  chemically  united  Avith  neutral  sodic 
phosphate  in  the  plasma  {Fernet).  One  equivalent  of  this  salt  can  fix  one 
equivalent  of  CO,,  so  acid  sodium  phosphate  and  add  sodium  carbonate  are  formed, 
Na.,HP04  + C0  + 2H20  = NaH2P0,-fNaH,C03  (/Annawjz).  men  the  gases  are 
reniovcd  the  COg  escapes,  and  neutral  sodic  phosphate  remams. 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  almost  all  the  sodic  phosphate  found  m the  blood-ash  arises 
from  the  burning  of  lecithin  ; we  have,  therefore,  to  consider  only  the  very  small  amount  of 
this  salt  which  occurs  in  the  plasma  {Hoppe- Scylcr  and  Sertoli). 

(B)  The  COg  in  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles  contain  COg  in  loose  chemical  combmation ; tor  (1)  a volume 
of  blood  can  fix  nearly  as  much  COg  as  an  equal  volume  of  serum  [Liidwig,  Al. 
Schmidt)  ; and  (2)  with  increasing  pressure  the  absorption  of  COg  by  blood  takes 
place  in  a different  ratio  from  what  occurs  Avith  serum  {Pfluger,  Zuntz).  led 

corpuscles  can  fix  more  COg  than  their  own  volume,  and  the  imion  of  the  COg 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  Hb,  for  Setschenow  found  that  when  lib  was  acted  on 
by  CO„  its  power  of  fixing  the  latter  was  increased,  whidi  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fomiation  of  some  substance  more  suited  for  fixing  COg.  Bohr  foinid  that  1 of 
dissolved  Hb  (dog)  at  120  mm.  Hg  pressure  unites  with  3'5  c.c.  COg,  i.e.,  nioie  tlian 
double  the  quantity  of  0 absorbed  (p  25).  It  seems  also  to  be  partly  unite  0 
the  globidin-alkali  compoimd  {Bohr,  Torup).  The  leucocytes,^  after  the  mannei 
of  the  serum-constituents,  also  fix  COg  to  the  extent  of  ^ to  of  the  absoibiiip 


power  of  serum. 

Afipi- the  use  of  I Hg  sodic  oxalate,  and  nitrite,  there  is  a diminution  of  CO.^  m ‘‘''tena 
blood  aAd  aho  in  fever  {Geppert,  Minkowski).  [In  the  last  case  it  is  perhaps  due 
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to  the  lUminished  alkalinity,  and  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  acid  products  formed  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues.] 

III.  Nitrog6ii  exists  iit  the  blood  to  the  extent  of  1'4  to  I'G  vol.  per  cent.,  find 
it  appears  to  be  simply  absorbed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  tlio  N exists  chemically  united  in  the  red  corpuscles.  Blood 
warmed  outside  the  body,  and  with  a free  supply  of  oxygen,  gives  olf  a minute  quantity  of 
ammonia, wliich  is  pcrhaiis  derived  from  the  decomposition  ot  some  salt  ot  ammonia  as  yet 
unknown  {Kilhnc  and  Strauch). 

39.  ARTERIAL  AND  VENOUS  BLOOD.— Arterial  blood  contains  in  solntion 
all  those  substances  which  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  those  which 
are  employed  in  secretion,  and  it  also  contains  a rich  supply  of  O,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
a considerable  amount  of  CO^.  Venous  blood  contains  less  of  the  nutrient  matter, 
but  in  addition  it  holds  the  used-up  or  effete  substances  derived  from  the  tissues, 
and  the  products  of  their  retrogressive  metabolism  are  more  numerous  ; there 
is  in  venous  blood  a larger  amount  of  CO.2,  and  also  a considerable  amount  of  0. 

[The  fundamental  difference  between  Arterial  and  Venous  blood  is  due  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  each.  The  difference 
in  colour  depends  on  this.  If  venous  blood  be  shaken  up  with  air  or  oxygen  it 
becomes  arterial,  while  if  arterial  blood  be  submitted  to  a current  of  an  indifferent 
gas  such  as  N or  H,  it  becomes  venous.  It  also  does  so  if  it  be  sealed  up  in  a 
vessel  for  some  time,  whereby  the  oxygen  is  used  up,  and  gradually  more  and  more 
of  the  oxyhfemoglobin  is  changed  into  reduced  hsemoglobin.] 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  blood  of  certain  veins,  the  portal  and  hepatic,  must 
have  special  characters. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  arterial  blood 
and  venous  blood 

Arterial  Blood  contains — 


more  0, 
le.ss  CO, 
more  water, 
more  fibrin, 
more  extractives. 


more  salts, 

more  fat, 

more  sugar, 

fewer  blood-corpuscles, 

less  urea. 


It  is  redder  and  not 
dioliroic. 

As  a rule  it  is  1°  C.  warmer. 
It  coagulates  more  rapidly. 


The  bright  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  depends  on  the  presence  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin,  whilst  the  dark  colour  of  venous  blood  is  due  to  its  smaller  proportion  of 
oxyhsemoglobin,  and  the  quantity  of  reduced  hsemoglobin  which  it  contains.  The 
dark  change  of  colour  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  larger  quantity  of  CO2  in 
venous  blood  {Marchand) ; for  if  equal  quantities  of  0 be  added  to  two  portions  of 
blood,  and  if  COg  be  added  to  one  of  them,  the  colour  is  not  changed  (PJiuger). 


[According  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  more  water,  plasma,  salts, 
and  fats,  but  less  extractives  and  corpuscles  than  tlie  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  ; while  (wlien 
an  animal  is  not  digesting)  sugar  is  absent,  or  at  least  only  in  traces  in  the  portal  vein,  and  in 
considerable  amount  in  the  hepatic  vein  (§  175).] 


[Blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  said  to  contain  more  corpuscles  than  that  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  it  is  supposed  not  to  coagulate  after  death,  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Drosdoff',  it  contains  more  water,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin  than 
the  portal  vein  except  during  digestion  ; it  also  contains  more  sugar,  and  it  is  the 
warmest  hjood  in  the  body.] 

[Splenic  Vein. — Some  observers  say  that  this  vein  contains  more,  and  others 
fewer,  red  blooil-corpuscles  than  that  of  the  artery.  The  statement  is  also  made  tliat 
it  contains  more  white  corpuscles,  but  tliis,  again,  is  denied  by  Tarchanoff.  The 
notion  that  its  serum  contains  hsemoglobin  has  been  disproved  l>y  Scliiifer.  In  this 
latter  resjjcct  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  serum  of  blood  generally.] 

[Renal  Vein. — Here  the  blood  is  bright  red,  and  holds  more  0 and  loss  COo  than 
the  blood  of  the  renal  artery.  It  contains  less  water,  NaCl,  uric  acid,  and  urea, 
and  coagulates  with  difficulty.] 
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40.  QUANTITY  OF  BLOOD. — In  the  adult  the  quantity  of  hlood  is  equal  to 
^ part  of  the  hody-iveight  (Bischoff),  [i.e.  on  an  average  4-4'5  kilos  (8-8-9-9 
lbs.)] ; in  newly-born  children  {Wdcker). 

According  to  Schiicking,  the  amount  of  blood  in  a newly -bom  child  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  time  at  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  ligatured.  The  amount  the  body-weight 

when  tlie  cord  is  tied  at  once,  while  if  it  is  tied  somewhat  later  it  may  be  Immediate 
ligature  of  the  cord  may,  therefore,  deprive  a newly-born  child  of  100  grams  of  blood. 
Further,  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  less  in  a child  after  immediate  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
cord  than  when  it  is  tied  somewhat  later  {Helot). 

The  methods  of  Valentin  (1838),  and  Ed.  Weber  (1850),  are  not  now  used,  as  the  results 
obtained  are  not  sufficiently  acciarate. 

Method  of  Welcker  (1854). — Begin  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  animal  to  be  experimented 
on  ; place  a cannula  in  the  carotid,  and  allow  the  blood  to  run  into  a flask  previously  weighed, 
and  in  which  small  pebbles  (or  Hg)  have  been  placed,  in  order  to  detibrinate  the  blood  by 
shaking.  Take  a part  of  this  defibrinated  blood,  and  make  it  cheiTy-red  in  colour  by  j^assing 
through  it  a stream  of  CO  (because  ordinary  blood  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  amount  of 
O contained  in  it — Gscheidlcn,  Hciclenhain).  Tie  a |—  shaped  cannula  in  the  two  cut  ends  of 
the  carotid,  and  allow  a 0’6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  to  flow  into  the  vessel  from  a 
pressure  bottle  ; collect  the  coloured  fluid  issuing  from  the  jugular  veins  and  inferior  vena  cava 
until  the  fluid  is  quite  clear.  The  entire  body  is  then  chopped  up  (with  the  exception  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  weighed,  and  their  weight  deducted  from  the 
body-weight),  and  extracted  with  water,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  fluid  is  expressed. 
This  water,  as  well  as  the  washings  with  salt  solution,  are  collected  and  weighed,  and  jiart  of 
the  mixture  is  saturated  with  CO.  A sample  of  this  dilute  blood  is  placed  in  a vessel  with 
parallel  sides  (1  cm.  apart)  opposite  the  light  (the  so-called  hEematinometer),  and  in  a second 
vessel  of  the  same  dimensions  a sample  of  the  undiluted  CO  blood  is  diluted  with  water  from  a 
burette,  until  both  fluids  give  the  same  intensity  of  colour.  From  the  quantity  of  water 
requii’ed  to  dilute  the  blood  to  the  tint  of  the  washings  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  washings  is  calculated.  On  chopping  up  the  muscles  alone,  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  Hb  present  in  them,  which  is  not  taken  into  calculation. 

Quantity  of  Blood  in  Various  Animals. — The  quantity  of  hlood  in  the  mouse 
= to  j guntea-pig  = to  -^)  \ rabbit  = (yg-  to  ) dog  — yg-  (yy  to 

tV)  ; cat  = ) birds  = yV  to  ^ ; frog  = ^ to  ^ ; fishes  = yt  to  yV  of  the  body- 

weight  (without  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  ought  always  to  be  taken  wdien  estimating  the  amount  of 
blood.  The  amount  of  blood  is  diminished  during  inanition  ; fat  persons  have  relatively  less 
blood ; after  haemorrhage  the  loss  is  at  first  rejdaced  by  a watery  fluid,  while  the  blood-cor- 
puscles are  gradually  regenerated. 

The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  different  organs  is  done  by 
suddenly  ligaturing  their  blood-vessels  mt7'a  vitam.  A watery  extract  of  the 
cliopped-up  organ  is  prepared,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  estimated  as  described 
above.  [Eonghly  it  may  be  said  that  the  hmgs,  heart,  large  arteries,  and  vems 
contain  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton,  the.  liver,  and  other  organs, 
(RanJee).] 

[Fate  of  Salts  injected  into  the  blood-stream. — One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  about  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  the  remarkable  constancy  in  the  proportion  of  its  chemical  constitu- 
ents, and  this  is  specially  true  of  its  salts.  It  is  impossible  to  render  blood  acid  by  giving  animals 
repeated  doses  of  acid,  and  wlien  salts  are  adnnnistered  in  excess,  the  blood  rapidly  gets  rid  of 
them.  If  salts  (Na.,S04,Na.,HP04,NaCl)  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  the  salts  imme- 
diately diffuse  into  the  tissues,  so  that  within  a few  minutes  only  traces  can  be  recovered  from 
the  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  tissues  give  up  water  to  the  blood,  and  gradually  the  salts 
re-enter  the  blood  and  are  given  off  by  the  kidneys.] 


41  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD— (A)  1.  Polysemia.— (1)  An  increase  in  the 
entire  mass  of  the  blood,  uniformly  in  all  organs,  constitutes  polyamiia  ox-  plethora,  and  in  over- 
nourished  individuals  it  may  approach  a pathological  condition.  A bluish-red  colour  of  the 
skin,  swollen  veins,  large  arteries,  hard  full  pulse,  injection  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller 
vessels  of  the  visible  mucous  inembraues  are  signs  of  this  state,  and,  when  accompanied  by 
congestion  of  the  brain,  there  is  vertigo,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  breathlessness.  After 
major  amputations  with  little  loss  of  blood,  a relative  but  transient  increase  of  blood  has  been 

TraMfumom— be  produced  artificially  by  the  injection  of  hlood  of  the  same 
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species.  If  the  normal  (luantity  of  blooil  be  increased  83  per  cent,  no  abnormal  condition 
occurs,  becaiiso  the  blood- pressure  is  not  permanently  raised.  The  excess  of  blood  is  accommo- 
dated in  tlie  greatly  distended  capillaries,  which  may  bo  stretched  beyond  their  normal  elasticity. 
If  it  he  increased  to  l50  per  cent,  there  are  variations  in  the  blood-pressure,  life  is  endangered, 
and  there  may  be  sudden  rupture  of  blood-vessels  ( Worm  Milllnr). 

Fate  of  Transfused  Blood. — After  the  transfusion  of  blood  the  formation  of  lymph  is  greatly 
increased;  but  in  one  or  two  days  the  scrum  is  u.sed  up,  the  water  is  excreted  chiefly  by  the 
urine,  and  the  albumin  is  partly  changed  into  urea.  Hence,  the  blood  at  this  time  ajipears  to 
bo  relatively  richer  in  blood-corpuscles  {Panim,  Lesser,  W orm  Muller).  The  red  corpuscles 
break  up  much  more  slowlv,  and  the  jiroducts  thereof  are  ]«rtly  excreted  as  urea  and  partly 
(but  not  constantlv)  as  bile-pigments.  Even  after  a mouth  an  increase  of  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  has  been  observed  {Tsehirjciu).  That  the  blood-corimscles  are  broken  up  slowly  in 
the  economy  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  much  larger  when  the  same  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  swallowed  by  the  animal  than  when  an  equal  amount  is  trpsfused  {Tschirjeiv, 
Limdois).  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a moderate  increase  of  the  urea,  lasting  for  days,  a proof 
of  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Pronounced  over-filling  ot  the  vessels  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  a tendency  to  bajinorrhagc  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

(•2)  Polyseniia  serosa  is  that  condition  in  which  the  amount  of  serum,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  blood,  is  increased.  This  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the  transfusion  of  blood- 
serum  from  the  same  species.  The  water  is  soon  given  off  in  the  urine,  and  the  albumin  is 
decomposed  into  urea,  without,  however,  passing  into  the  urine.  An  animal  forms  more  urea 
in  a short  time  from  a quantity  of  transfused  serum  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  blood,  a 
]U’oof  that  the  blood-coi'i)Useles  reimuii  longer  undecomposed  than  the  serum  (Forster,  Landois). 
If  serum  from  another  species  of  animal  be  used  {e.g.,  dog’s  serum  transfused  into  a rabbit),  the 
blood-corpuscles  of  the  recipient  are  dissolved  ; hsemoglobinuria  is  produced  (Ponfick)  ; and  if 
there  be  general  dissohrtion  of  the  corpuscles,  death  may  occur  (Landois). 

(3)  Poiysemia  aquosa  is  a simple  increase  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  occurs  temporarily 
after  copious  drinking,  but  increased  diuresis  soon  restores  the  normal  condition.  Diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  which  destroy  their  secreting  parenchyma,  produce  this  condition,  and  often  also 
general  dropsy,  owing  to  the  passage  of  water  into  the  tissues.  Ligature  of  the  ureter  produces 
a watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

(4)  Plethora  polycythsemica,  Hyperglobulie. — An  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  been 
assumed  to  occur  when  periodically  recurring  haemorrhages  are  interruided,  e.g.,  inenstruation, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  &c.  ; but  the  increase  of  corpuscles  has  not  been  definitely  proved. 
Tliere  is  a proved  case  of  temporary  ])olycythsemia,  viz.,  when  similar  blood  is  transfused,  a 
part  of  the  fluid  being  used  up,  while  the  corpuscles  remain  unchanged  for  a copiderable  time. 
There  is  a remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  (to  8 "82  millions  jier  cubic 
millimetre)  in  certain  severe  cardiac  alfections  where  there  is  great  congestion,  and  much  water 
transudes  through  the  vessels.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia,  for  the  same  reason,  the  number  ot 
corpuscles  is  greater  on  the  paralysed  congested  side  (Fcnsoldl).  After  diarrhoja,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  water  of  the  blood,  there  is  also  an  increase  (Broitardcl),  and  the  same  is  the  case  after 
profuse  sweating  and  polyuria.  Drugs  (alcohol,  chloral,  amyl  nitrite)  which  act  on  the  blood- 
vessels affect  the  number  of  corpuscles  ; during  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  their  number 
increases,  during  dilatation  they  diminish  in  number  (Andreesen).  There  is  a temporarj'  increase 
in  the  htematoblasts  as  a reparative  process  after  severe  haemorrhage  (§  7),  or  after  acute  diseases. 
In  cachectic  conditions  this  increase  continues,  owing  to  the  diminished  non-conversion  of  these 
corpuscles  into  red  corpuscles.  In  the  last  stages  of  cachexia  the  number  diminishes  more  and 
more  until  the  formation  of  haematoblasts  ceases  (Haycm). 

(5)  Plethora  hyperalbuminosa  is  a term  applied  to  the  increase  of  albumins  in  the  plasma, 
such  as  occurs  after  taking  a large  amount  of  food.  A similar  condition  is  produced  by  trans- 
fusing the  serum  of  the  same  s]>ecies,  whereby,  at  the  same  time,  the  urea  is  increased.  Injec- 
tion of  egg-albumin  ])i  oduces  albuminuria  (Stokvis,  Lehmann). 

[The  subcutaneous  injection  of  human  blood  has  been  practised  with  good  results  in  anannia 
(v.  Ziemssen).  When  defibrinated  human  blood  is  injected  subcutaneously,  while  its  passage 
into  the  circulation  is  aidefl  by  massage,  it  causes  neither  pain  nor  inflammalion,  but  the  blood 
of  animals,  and  a solution  of  haiinoglobin,  always  indirce  absce.ss  (Benezur).  Blood  is  also 
rapidly  absorbed  when  injected  in  small  amount  into  the  respiiatory  passages.] 

Mellitaemia. — The  sugar  in  the  blood  is  partly  given  oil  by  the  urine,  and  in  “diabetes 
mellitus”  1 kilo.  (2 '2  lbs.)  niay  be  given  off  daily,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  may  rise  to  25 
kilos.  To  replace  this  loss  of  grape-sugar  a large  amount  of  food  and  drink  is  required,  wdiereby 
the  urea  may  be  increased  threefold.  The  increased  jrroduction  of  sugar  causes  an  increased 
decomposition  of  albuminous  tissues ; hence  the  urea  is  always  increased,  even  though  the  supply 
of  albumin  bo  insufficient.  The  jratient  loses-flesh.;  all  the  glands,  and  even  the  testicles,  atrophy 
or  degenerate  (pulmonary  ])hthisis  is  common);  the  skin  and  bones  become  thinner;  the 
nervous  system  holds  out  longest.  The  teeth  become  carious  on  account  of  the  acid  saliva,  the 
crystalline  lens  becomes  turbid  from  the  amount  of  sugar  iu  the  fluid  of  the  eye  which  extracts 
water  from  the  lens,  and  wounds  heal  badly  because  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood. 
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Absence  of  all  carbohydrates  in  the  food  causes  a diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood,  hut 
does  not  cause  it  to  disajn)ear  entirely.  [The  sugar  in  the  blood  is  also  increased  after  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  or  amyl  nitrite,  and  after  the  use  of  curara,  nitro-henzole,  and  chloral 
(§  17.5).]  An  e.'CCBSsive  amount  of  inosite  has  been  found  in  the  blood  and  urine  (§  267),  con- 
stituting mellituria  inosita  ( Void). 

Lipjemia,  or  an  increase  of  the  Fat  in  the  Blood,  occurs  after  every  meal  rich  in  fat  {e.y.,  in 
sucking  kittens),  so  that  the  serum  may  become  turbid  like  milk.  Pathologically,  this  occurs 
in  a high  degree  in  drunkards  and  in  corpulent  individuals.  When  there  is  great  decomposi- 
tion of  albumin  in  the  body  (and  therefore  in  very  severe  diseases),  the  fat  in  the  blond  increase.s, 
and  this  also  takes  place  after  a liberal  su]iply  of  easily  decomposable  carbohydrates  and  much 
fat. 


After  injuries  to  bones  afl'ecting  the  mairow,  not  unfreciuently  fatty  granules  pa.ss  from  the 
marrow  through  the  imperfect  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  blood-stream.  These  fatty 
particles  may  form  fat  emboli,  c.g.,  in  the  liver  or  lungs,  or  they  may  appear  in  the  urine. 

If  granules  of  cinnabar  or  indigo  are  injected  into  tbe  blood,  they  are  taken  up  by  the 
leucocytes,  and  by  them  are  carried  outside  the  blood-stream.  The  cells  of  the  splenic  pulp, 
marrow  of  bone,  and  the  liver  also  take  up  these  particles  {Siehel). 

The  salts  remain  very  persistently  in  the  blood.  The  withdrawal  of  common  salt  produces 
albuminuria,  and,  if  all  salts  be  withheld,  paralytic  phenomena  occur  [Forster).  Over-feeding 
with  salted  food,  such  as  salt  meat,  has  caused  death  through  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues, 
especially  of  the  glands.  Withdrawal  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  produces  atrophy  and  soften- 
ing of  the  bones.  In  infectious  diseases  and  dropsies  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  often  increased, 
and  diminished  in  inflammation  and  cholera.  [Nad  is  absent  from  the  urine  in  certain  stages 
of  pneumonia,  and  it  is  a good  sign  when  the  chlorides  begin  to  return  to  the  urine.]  [In 
scurvy  the  corpuscular  elements  are  diminished  in  amount,  but  wo  have  not  precise  information 
as  to  the  salts,  although  this  disease  is  prevented,  in  persons  forced  to  live  upon  preserved  and 
salted  food,  by  a liberal  use  of  the  salts — especially  potash  salts — of  the  organic  acids,  as  con- 
tained in  lime-juice.  In  gout,  the  blood  during  an  acute  attack,  and  also  in  chronic  gout, 
contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid  (Oarrod).'\ 

The  amount  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  inflammations  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  [croupous 
pneumonia,  erysipelas],  hence  such  blood  forms  a crusta  phlogistica  (§  27).  In  other  diseases, 
where  decomposition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  occurs,  the  fibrin  is  increased,  perhaps  because  the 
dissolved  red  corpuscles  yield  material  for  the  formation  of  fibrin.  After  repeated  haiinorrhages, 
Sigm.  Mayer  found  an  increase  of  fibrin.  Blood  rich  in  fibrin  is  said  to  coagulate  more  slonuly 
than  when  less  fibrin  is  present  — still  there  are  many  exce])tions. 

(B)  (I.)  Diminution  of  the  Quantity  of  Blood,  or  its  Individual  Constituents. — (1)  Oligsenua 
vera.  Anaemia,  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  as  a whole,  occurs  whenever  there  is 
hsemorrhage.  Life  is  endangered  in  newly  born  children  when  they  lose  a few  ounces  of  blood  ; 
in  children  a year  old,  on  losing  half  a pound  ; and  in  adults,  when  one-halt  of  the^  total  blood 
is  lost.  Women  bear  loss  of  blood  much  better  than  men.  The  periodical  formation  of  blood 
after  each  menstruation  seems  to  enable  blood  to  be  renewed  more  rapidly  in  their  case.  Stout 
persons,  old  people,  and  children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  well.  Tlie  more  rapidlj'  blood 
is  lost,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  [A  moderate  loss  of  blood  is  soon  made  up,  but  the  Iluid  part 
is  more  quickly  restored  than  are  the  corpuscles.] 

Symptoms  of  Loss  of  Blood.— Great  loss  of  blood  is  accompanied  by  general  paleness  and 
coldness  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  increased  oppression,  twitching  of  the  eyeballs,  noises  in  the 
ears  and  vertigo,  loss  of  voice,  great  breathlessness,  stoppage  of  sccretiou.s,  coma  ; dilatation  ot 
the  pupils,  involuntary  evacuations  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  lastly,_  general  convulsions,  aie  suie 
signs  of  death  by  haemorrhage.  In  the  gravest  cases  recovery  is  only  jiossible  by  means  ot 
transfusion.  Animals  can  bear  the  loss  of , one-fourth  of  their  entire  blood  without  the  bloocL 
pressure  in  the  arteries  permanently  falling,  because  the  blood-vessels  contract  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  (in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  ot  the  vasomotor 
centre  in  the  medulla).  The  loss  of  one-third  of  the  total  blood  diminishes  the  blood-pressure 
considerably  (one-fourth  in  the  carotid  of  the  dog).  If  the  luemorrhap  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
death,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  the  dissolved  salts  are  restored  by  absorption  trom  tlie 
tissues,  the  blood-pressure  gradually  rises,  and  then  the  albumin  is  restored,  though  a lougei 
time  is  required  for  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles.  At  first,  theretore,  the  blood  isabiioima  y 
rich  in  water  (hydraemia),  and  at  last  abnormally  poor  in  corpuscles  (obgocythsemia,  liypoglo- 
bulie).  With  the  increased  lymph-stream  which  pours  into  the  blood,  the  colourless  corpuscles 
are  considerably  increased  above  normal,  and  during  the  period  of  restitution  fewer  red  corimscles 

^^TftS  modei4\e  bleeding  from  Li  artery  in  animals,  Buntzen 

blood  was  restored  in  several  hours  ; after  more  severe  luemorrhage  in  2“^  ' ^ 

blood-corpuscles,  after  a loss  of  blood  equal  to  IT  to  4T  per  cent,  ot  the  body-v eight,  au 
restored  only  after  7 to  34  days.  The  regeneration  begins  after  24  hours.  During  the  peiiod 
of  regeneratfon  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  an  ear  y stage  ot  development 
The  newlv-formed  corpuscles  contain  less  Hb  than  normal  [Jac.  G.  Oil).  Even  in  man  tlic 
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duration  of  the  period  of  regeneration  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  lost  {Lyon).  The 
amount  of  haemoglobin  is  diminished  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  hemorrhage 

{Bizzozero  and  SahnoH).  . , , , , r 

[Hsemorrliages  in  cold-blooded  animals. — These  nmmals  can  bear  very  considerable  loss  of 
blood,  and,  in  fact,  the  frog  can  live  for  a considerable  time  without  blood.  In  the  experiment 
of  Coiinheim  known  as  the  “salt  frog,”  all  the  blood  is  washed  out  of  its  vessels  by  means  of 
normal  saline  solution  (-75  per  cent.  NaCl)  and  the  blood-vessels  are  lilled  with  the  same  lluid. 
Such  a frog  will  live  for  several  days,  and  the  elimination  of  CO.,  goes  on  as  in  an  intact  frog. 
This  expeninent  obviously  has  a very  important  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  GO.,— i.c.,  whether  it  is  formed  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues.  It  clearly  points  to 
the  latter  view.] 

Metabolism  in  Anaemia. — The  condition  of  the  metabolism  in  the  case  of  xiersons  suliering 
from  ameniia  is  important.  The  decomposition  of  proteids  is  increased  (the  same  is  the  case  in 
huritrer),  hence  the  excretion  of  urea  is  increased  {Baxter).  The  decomposition  of  fats,  on  the 
couDary,  is  diminished,  which  stands  in  relation  with  the  diminution  of  COo  given  off. 
Aiuemic  and  chlorotic  persons  put  on  fat  easily.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  aided  by  occasional 
bleedings  and  by  intereurrent  periods  of  hunger  {Aristotle). 

(2)  An  excessive  thickening  of  the  blood  through  loss  of  water  is  called  Oligaemia  sicca. 
This  occurs  in  man  after  copious  watery  evacuations,  as  in  cholera,  so  that  the  thick  tarry 
blood  stagnates  in  the  vessels.  Perhaps  a similar  condition— though  to  a less  degree— may 
exist  after  very  copious  perspiration. 

(3)  If  the  proteids  in  blood  be  abnormally  diminished  the  condition  is  called  Oligaemia 
liypalbuminosa  ; they  may  be  diminished  about  one-half.  They  are  usually  rejdaced  by  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  blood  [so  that  the  blood  is  watery,  constituting  bydraernia].  Loss 
of  albumin  from  the  blood  is  caused  directly  by  albuminuria  (25  grams  of  albumin  may  be 
given  off  by  the  urine  daily),  persistent  suppuration,  great  loss  of  milk,  extensive  cutaneous 
ulceration,  albuminous  diarrhoea  (dysentery).  Frequent  and  copious  hremorrhages,  ho\yever, 
by  increasing  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  vessels,  at  first  produces  oligaemia  liypalbuminosa. 

For  the  abnormal  changes  of  the  red  and  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  see  § 10  ; for  Haemophilia,  § 28. 

[Organisms  in  the  Blood. — The  presence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  in  the  blood  gives  rise  to  certain  diseases. 

Some  of  these,  and  especially  the  vegetable  organisms, 
have  the  power  of  multiplying  in  the  blood.  The  vegetable 
forms  belonging  to  the  schizomycetes  or  fission  fungi  are 
frequently  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  title  bacteria. 

They  are  classified  by  Cohn  into 


I.  Sphrerobacteria 

II.  Microbacteria 

III.  Desmobacteria 

IV.  Spirobacteria 


exhibit  movements. 


B 


These  forms  are  shown  in  fig.  32.  The  micrococci  (A)  are 
examples  of  I. ; while  Bacterium  termo  (B)  is  an  example  of 
If.  In  III.  the  members  are  short  cylindrical  rods,  straight 
(Bacillus,  D)  or  wavy  (Vibrio,  C).  Splenic  fever  of  cattle  i.s 
due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus  anthracis  (fig.  32).  These  rod- 
shaped bodies  under  proper  conditions  divide  transversely  and  elongate,  but  they  also  form 
spores  in  their  interior,  which  in  turn  under  appropriate  conditions  may  germinate.  Class  IV. 
is  represented  by  two  genera,  Spiroclueta  and  Spirillum  (fig.  32),  the  former  with  close,  and 
the  latter  with  open  spirals.  The  Spiroclueta  Obermeicri  (often  spoken  off  as  “spirillum”) 
is  present  in  the  blood  during  the  paroxysms  in  persons  suliering  from  relapsing  fever.  Amongst 
animal  parasites  are  Filaria  sanguinis,  and  Bilharzia  Htematobia,  which  occurs  in  the  portal  vein 
and  in  the  veins  of  the  urinary  ap[iaratus.] 


Fig.  32. 

A,  micrococcus  ; B,  bacterium  ; 
C,  vibrios  ; D,  bacilli  ; E,  spir- 
illum. 
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motion,  being  carried  from 
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Fig.  33. 

Scheme  of  the  circulation. — a, 
right,  h,  left  auricle  ; A, 
right,  B,  left  ventricle  ; 
1,  pulmonary  artery  ; 2, 
aorta ; I,  area  ot  pul- 
monary, K,  area  of  sys- 
temic circulation  ; o,  the 
superior  vena  cava ; G, 
area  supplying  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  « ; d,  d,  in- 
testine ; VI,  mesenteric 
artery ; g,  piortal  vein ; 
L,  liver  ; h,  hepatic  vein. 

mirabile  is  formed,  such  as 


, — The  blood  within  the  vessels  is  in  a state  of  continual 
the  ventricles  by  the  large  arteries  (aorta  and  pulmonary) 
and  their  branches  to  the  system  of  capillary  vessels, 
from  Avhich  again  it  passes  into  the  veins  that  end  in  the 
atria  of  the  auricles  {W.  Harvey,  1628). 

The  cause  of  the  circulation  is  the  diffkrence  of 
PRESSURE  which  exists  between  the  blood  in  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two 
ven£e  cavte  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins  on  the  other. 
The  blood,  of  course,  moves  continually  in  its  closed 
tubular  system  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The 
greater  the  difference  of  pressure,  the  more  rapid  the 
movement  will  be.  The  cessation  of  the  difference  of 
ju’cssure  (as  after  death)  naturally  brings  the  movement 
to  a standstill  (§  81).  The  circulation  is  usually  divided 
into— 

(1)  The  greater,  or  systemic  circulation,  which 
includes  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle 
and  left  ventricle,  through  the  aorta  and  all  its  branches, 
the  capillaries  of  the  body  and  the  veins,  until  the  two 
venae  cavae  terminate  in  the  right  auricle. 

(2)  The  lesser,  or  pulmonic  circulation,  which  in- 
cludes the  course  from  the  right  auricle  and  right 
ventricle,  the  pidmoiiary  artery,  the  puhnonary  capil- 
laries, and  the  pulmonary  veins  springing  from  them, 
until  these  open  mto  the  left  auricle. 

(3)  The  portal  circulation  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a special  circidatory  system,  although  it  _ represents 
only  a second  set  of  capillaries  (within  the  liver)  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  a venous  trunk.  It  consists  of 
the  vena  portarum — formed  l)y  the  union  of  the  iiites- 
tinal  or  mesenteric  and  splenic  veins,  and  it  passes  into 
the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  capillaries,  from  Avhich 
the  hepatic  veins  arise.  The  hepatic  vein  joins  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  no  special  portal  circula- 
tion Similar  arrangements  occur  in  other  animals  in.  different 
organs,  c.g.,  snakes  have  such  a system  in  their  supra-renal 
capsules,  and  the  frog  in  its  kidneys.  When  an  artery  splits  up 
into  fine  branches  during  its  course,  and  these  branches  do  not 
Ibriii  capillaries,  but  reunite  into  an  arterial  trunk,  a rete 
occurs  in  apes  and  the  edentata.  Microscopic  retia  nurahilia 
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exist  ill  the  liumaii  mesentery  (Schohl).  Similnr  arrangenieiits  may  exist  in  connection  with 
veins,  giving  rise  to  venous  velict  niivcibilici. 


43.  THE  HEART. The  muscular  fibres  of  the  mammalian  heart  consist  of  short  (50  to  70  ^ 

ill  man)  very  tine,  transversely  striated  fibres,  which  are  actual  unieelliilar  elements,  devoid 
of  a sarcolemma  (15  to  25  ix.  broad),  and  usually  divided  at  their  blunt  ends,  by  which  means 
they  anastomose  and  form  a network  (fig.  34,  A,  B).  The  individual  muscle-cells  contain  in 
their  centre  an  oval  nucleus,  and  are  held  together  by  a cement-substance,  whicli  is  blackened 
by  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolved  by  a 33  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash.  _ This  cement  is 
also  dissolved  by  a 40  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid.  The  transverse  striie  are  not  very 
distinct,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  striation,  produced  by  a 
number  of  very  small  granules  arranged  in  rows  within  the  fibres.  The  fibres  are  gathered 
lengthwise  in  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  surrounded  and  separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  processes 
of  "the  perimysium.  When  the  connective-tissue  is  dissolved  by  ])rolonged  boiling,  these 


Fig.  34. 

A,  muscular  fibres  from  the  heart  of  a mammal,  and  C from  a frog;  B,  transverse  section  of 
the  cardiac  fibres  ; 6,  connectiveTissue  corpuscles  ; c,  capillaries. 

bundles  can  be  isolated,  and  constitute  the  so-called  “fibres”  of  the  heart.  The  transverse 
sections  of  the  bundles  in  the  auricles  are  polygonal  or  rounded,  while  in  the  ventricles  they 
are  somewhat  flattened.  [The  muscular  mass  of  the  heart  is  called  the  myocardium,  and  is 
invested  by  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  connective-tissue  of  the  viscer.al 
pericardium  (epicardium)  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  endocardium  by  means  of  the 
perimysium  suirounding  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.]  The  fine  spaces  which  exist  between 
these  bundles  form  narrow  lacuna?,  lined  with  epithelium,  and  constituting  part  of  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  heart. 

[The  cardiac  muscular  fibres  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  striped  and  plain 
muscular  fibres.  Although  they  are  striped,  they  are  involuntary,  not  being  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  will,  while  they  contract  more,  slowly  than  a voluntary  muscle  of  the 
skeleton.]  In  the  frog’s  heart  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  shape  elongated  spindles,  or  fusiform, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  plain  muscle-cells,  but  they  are  transversely  striped  (fig.  34,  C). 
They  are  ea.sily  isolated  by  means  of  a 33  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  or  dilute  alcohol. 


44.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CARDIAC  MUSCULAR  FIBRES.— The 

.study  of  the  embryonic  heart  is  the  key  to  a proper  understanding  of  tlie 
coni])licated  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  adult  heart.  The  simple  tubular 
lieart  of  the  embryo  has  an  outer  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer  of  filires. 
Tlie  septum  is  formed  later ; hence,  it  is  clear  that  a ]iart,  at  least,  of  the  fibres 
must  be  common  to  the  two  auricles,  and  a part  also  to  the  two  A’cntricles,  since 
there  is,  originally,  but  one  chamber  in  the  heart.  The  muscular  filnes  of  the 
atiricles  are,  however,  completely  separated,  from  those  of  the  ventricles  by  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous rings.  In  the  auricles  the  fundamental  arrangement  of  the  embryonic 
fibres  ])artly  remains,  while  in  tire  ventricles  it  becomes  obscured  as  the  cavities 
underg(;  a sac-like  dilatation,  and  also  become  twisted  in  a s])iral  manner. 

(1)  The  muscular  fibres  in  the  auricles  are  completely  separated  from  the  fibres 
of  the  ventricles  by  tlie  fibrous  rings  which  surround  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
and  which  serve  as  aii  attachment  for  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  valves  (fig.  35,  1.). 
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Tl\e  auricles  are  much  tliiuuer  than  the  veiitricle.s,  and  their  fihre.s  are  generally 
arranged  in  two  layers ; the  outer  transverse  layer  is  continuous  over  both  auricles, 
whilst  the  inner  one  is  directed  lowiitudinaUy.  The  outer  transverse  fibres  may  be 
traced  from  the  openings  of  the  venous  trunks  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  over  the 
auricular  walls.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  specially  well  marked  where  they  are 
inserted  into  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rings,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  anterior 
auricular  wall  they  are  not  continuous.  In  the  auricular  septum,  some  fibres, 
circularly  disposed  around  the  fossa  ovalis  (formerly  the  embryonic  opening  of  t le 
foramen  ovale),  are  well  marked.  Circular  hands  of  striped  muscle  exist  fROUiK 
the  vein?  where  they  open  into  the  heart ; these  are  least  marked  on  the  interioi 
vena  cava,  and  are  stronger  and  reach  higher  (2 ’5  cm.)  on  the  superior  vena  car  a 
(ficT.  35,  II.).  Similar  fibres  exist  around  the  pulmonary  veins,  where  they  join  the 
left  auricle,  and  these  fibres  (which  are  arranged  as  an  inner  circular  and  an  on  ei 
longitudinal  layer)  can  be  traced  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung  in  man  and  some 


Fig.  35. 

I.  Course  of  the  muscular  fibres  on  the  left  auricle  with  the  outer  trausyerse  and  inner  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  the  circular  fibres  on  the  pulmonary  veins  (v.  p.)  V,  the  left  ventricle  (/o/ta 
Eeid).  II.  Arrangeraeiit  of  the  striped  muscular  fibres  on  the  superior  vena  cava  (Elisc/iei ) 
— a,  opening  of  vena  azygos  ; v,  auricle. 


mammals ; in  the  ape  and  rat  they  extend  on  the  puhuonary  veins  right  mto  the 
hmg.  In  the  mouse  and  bat,  again,  the  striped  muscular  fibres  pass  so  far  into 
the  lungs  that  the  walls  of  the  smaller  veins  are  largely  composed  of  striped  muscle 

(Stieda).  , ,,  , , 

■ Circular  muscular  fibres  are  found  where  the  vena  magna  cordis  enters  the  Heart, 

and  in  the  Valvida  Thebesii  which  guards  it.  7 .7  r 

Physiological  Significance.— (1)  The  auricles  contract  mdependenihj  of  the 
ventricles.  This  is  seen  when  the  heart  is  alioiit  to  die;  when  there  may  be  severa 
auricular  contractions  for  one  ventricular,  and  at  last  only  the  auricles  piilsa  e. 
The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  beats  longest ; hence  1 is  ca  ec  t le 
“iiltimiim  moriens.”  Independent  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  vem^  cavge  and 
pulmonary  veins  are  often  noticed  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  [ ns  ea  iii^ 
can  also  be  observed  in  those  veins  in  a rabbit  after  the  heart  is  cut  out  of  the 

^°(2)^The  double  arrangement  of  the  fibres  (transverse  and  longitudinal)  produces 
a simultaneous  and  uniform  diminution  of  the  auricular  cavity  (such  as  occurs  111 

most  of  the  hoUow  viscera).  . 

13)  The  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  around  the  venous  oiihces, 
and  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  auricle,  cause  these  veins  to  empty  tliemselves 
into  tlie  auricle ; and  by  their  presence  and  action  thejyu'event  any  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  passing  backward  into  the  veins  when  the  auiicle  contiacts.  [ 
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valves  arc  present  in  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  in  the  adult  heart,  or  in 
the  pulmonary  veins,  hence  the  contraction  of  these  circular  muscular  fibres  plays 
an  important  part  in  preventing  any  reflux  of  blood  during  the  contraction  of  the 

auricles.] 

45.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  VENTRICULAR  FIBRES.— (2)  The 

muscular  fibres  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  ventricles  are  arranged  in  several  layers 
under  the  pericardium  (fig.  36,  A).  First,  there  is  an  outer  loncjitudinal  layer  (A), 
which  is  in  the  form  of  single  bundles  on  the  right  ventricle,  but  forms  a complete 
layer  on  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  measures  about  one-eighth  of  the  thickness  of 
the  ventricular  wall.  A second  longitudinal  layer  of  fibres  lies  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventricles,  distinctly  visible  at  the  orifices,  and  withui  the  vertically  placed 
pa})illary  muscles,  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  replaced  by  the  irregularly  arranged 
trabeculie  carnete.  Between  these  tAvo  layers  there  lies  the  thickest  layer,  consisting 
of  more  or  less  transverseln  arranged  bundles,  Avhich  may  be  broken  up  into  single 


A 


Fig.  36. 


Course  of  tlie  veutricular  muscular  fibres.  A,  on  the  anterior  surface  ; B,  tl'®  apex 

with  the  vortex  j C,  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  ventricular  wall;  D,  fibres  passing 
into  a papillary  muscle  (p). 

layers  more  or  less  circularly  disposed.  The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  run  betAveen  the 
layers,  Avhilst  the  blood-vessels  lie  Avithin  the  substance  of  the  layers,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  primitive  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  All  three  layers  are  not 
completely  independent  of  each  other ; on  the  contrary,  the  fibres  AAdiich  rmi 
obliquely  form  a gradual  transition  betAveen  the  transverse  layers  and  the  inner  and 
outer  longitudinal  layers.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  quite  correct  to  assume  that  the 
outer  longitudinal  layer  gradually  passes  into  the  transverse,  and  this  again  into 
the  inner  longitudinal  layer  (as  is  shoAvn  schematically  in  C) ; because,  as  Henle 
pointed  out,  the  transverse  fibres  are  relatively  far  greater  in  amount.  In  general, 
the  outer  longitudinal  fibres  are  so  arranged  as  to  cross  the  inner  longitudinal  layer 
at  an  acute  angle.  The  transverse  layers  lying  betAveen  these  tAvo  form  gradual 
transitions  betAveen  these  directions.  At  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  or; ter 
longitudinal  fibres  bend  or  curve  so  as  to  meet  at  the  so-called  vortex  B,  Avhere  they 
enter  the  muscular  substance,  and,  taking  an  upAvard  and  iuAvard  direction,  reach 
the  papillary  muscles,  P,  D j although  it  is  a mistake  to  say  that  all  the  bundles 
Avhich  ascend  to  the  papillary  muscles  arise  from  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  outer 
surface  ; many  seem  to  arise  independently  Avithin  the  ventricular  Avail.  According 
to  Henle,  all  the  external  longitudinal  fibres  do  not  arise  from  the  fibrous  rings  or 
the  roots  of  the  arteries.  The  mitral  orifice  is  surrounded  by  circular  fibres  Avhich 
act  like  a sphincter  [Henle). 
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[The  assumption  that  the  muscles  of  the  ventricle  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a figure  of  8,  or 
in  loops,  seems  to  be  incorrect  ; thus,  fibres  are  said  to  arise  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  to  pass 
over  it,  and  to  reach  the  vortex,  where  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  muscular  substance,  to 
end  either  in  the  papillary  muscles  or  high  up  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  at  its  base. 
Figs.  C and  D give  a schematic  representation  of  this  view.] 

Only  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ventricular  muscular  fibres  has  been  indicated.  Accord- 
ing to  Pettigrew,  there  are  seven  layers  in  the  ventricle,  viz.,  three  external,  a fourth  or 
central  layer,°aud  three  internal.  These  internal  layers  are  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
external  layers  at  the  apex,  thus — one  and  seven,  two  and  six. 


46.  PEEICARDIUM,  ENDOCARDIUM,  VALVES.— The  pericardium  encloses  within  its  two 
layers  [visceral  and  parietal]  a lymph  space— the  pericardial  space— which  contains  a small 
quantity  of  lymph — the  pericardial  fluid.  It  has  the  structure  of  a serous  membrane,  i.e.,  it 
consists  of  connective-tissue  mixed  with_^?i(J  elastic  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of  a thin  delicate 
membrane,  and  covered  on  its  free  surfaces  with  a single  layer  of  epithelium  or  endothelium, 
composed  of  irregular,  polygonal,  flat  cells.  [Like  serous  cavities  generally,  it  is  a closed 
cavity,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  exterior.]  A rich  lym/fihatlc  nelwonh  lies  under  the 
pericardium  (fig.  29)  and  endocardium  ; also  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  visceral  pericardium 
next  the  heart  and  between  muscular  bundles  {Salvioli).  No  stomata  exist  either  on  its 
visceral  or  parietal  layers.  Around  the  coronary  ai'teries  of  the  heart  exist  lymph-vessels  and 
deposits  of  fat,  which  lie  in  the  furrows  and  grooves  in  the  subserosa  of  the  eincardium 

(visceral  layer).  . . , , o , i a i. 

The  endocardium,  next  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  consists  or  a single  layer  ot  polygonal, ^ilat, 
nucleated  endothelial  cells.  [Under  this  there  is  a nearly  homogeneous  hyaline  layer  (fig.  37,  a), 

slightly  thicker  on  the  left  side,  which 
gives  the  endocardium  its  polished  ap- 
pearance.] Then  follows,  as  the  basis  of 
the  membrane,  a layer  of  fine  elastic  fibres 
— stronger  in  the  auricles,  and  in  some 
places  thereof  assuming  the  characters  of 
a fenestrated  membrane.  Between  these 
'fibres  a small  quantity  of  connective- 
tissue  exists,  which  is  in  larger  amount 
and  more  areolar  in  its  characters  next 
the  myocardium.  Bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibres  (few  in  the  auricles)  are 
scattered  and  arranged  for  the  most  part 
longitudinally  between  the  elastic  fibres. 
These  seem  evidently  meant  to  resist  the 
distension  which  is  apt  to  occur  when  the 
heart  contracts  and  great  pressure  is  put 
upon  the  endocardium.  In  all  cases  where 
high  pressure  is  put  upon  walls  composed 
of  soft  parts,  we  always  find  muscular 
blood-vessels  occur  in  the  endocardium 


Fig.  37. 

Section  of  the  endocardium,  a,  hyaline  layer  ; b,^ 
network  of  fine  elastic  fibres  ; c,  network  _ of 
stronger  elastic  fibres ; d,  myocardium  with 
blood-vessels,  which  do  not  pass  into  the  endo- 
cardium. 


fibres  present,  and  never 
{Langcr). 


elastic  fibres  alone.  No 


The  valves  also  belong  to  the  endocardium — both  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  puhnonary  artery,  rvhich  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  back  into  the 
ventricles,  and  the  tricuspid  (right  anricnlo-t^entricular)  and  mitral  {left  auricu  o- 
ventricular),  Avhich  protect  the  auricles  from  the  same  result.  The  lower  verte- 
hrata  have  valves  in  the  orifices  of  the  vense  cavte,  which  prevent  regurgitation 
into  them;  while  hi  birds  and  some  mammals  these  valves  exist  in  a rudimentary 
condition.  The  valves  are  fixed  by  their  base  to  resistant  fibrous  rings,  consisting 
of  elastic  and  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  formed  of  two  layers  (1)  tha  fibious, 
which  is  a direct  continuation  of  the  fibrous  rings,  and  (2)  a layer  of  elc^tic 
elements.  The  elastic  layer  of  the  auriciilo-ventricular  valves  is  an  immediate 
prolongation  of  the  endocardium  of  the  auricles,  and  i.s  directeil  towards  the 
auricles.  The  semi-lunar  valves  have  a thin  elastic  layer  directed  towards  the 
arteries,  wliich  is  thickest  at  their  base.  The  connective-tissue  layer  directed 
towards  the  ventricle  is  about  half  the  thiclviiess  of  Uie  valve  itself. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  also  contain  striped  muscular  fibres.  Kadiat- 
ing  fibres  proceed  from  the  auricles  and  pass  into  the  valves,  which,  when  the 


purkinje’s  fibres. 
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atria  contract,  retract  the  valves  towards  their  l)ase,  and  thus  make  a larger  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles ; according  to  Paladino,  they 
raise  the  valves  after  they  have  been  pressed  down  by  the  blood-current. 
This  observer  also  descrilied  some  longitudinal  fibres  Avhieh  proceed  from  tlie 
ventricles  to  enter  these  valves.  There  is  also  a concentric  layer  of  libres 
arranged  near  their  point  of  attachment,  and  directed  more  towards  their 
vcntricnlar  surface.  These  libres  seem  to  contract  s[)hincter-like  when  the 
ventricle  contracts,  and  thus  approximate  the  base  of  the  valves,  and  so  prevent 
too  great  tension  being  put  upon  them.  The  larger  chordee  tendinese  also  contain 
strii)ed  muscle,  Avhilc  a delicate  muscular  network  exists  in  the  valvula  Thebesii 
and  valvula  Eustachii. 

Purkinje’s  Fibres  consist  of  an  anastomosing  system  of  greyish  fibres  which  exist  in  the  sub- 
endocardial tissue  of  the  ventricles,  especially  in  the  heart  of  the  sheep  and  ox.  The  fibres  are 


47.  AUTOMATIC  REGULATION  OF  THE  HEART. — Anatomatical  Investigations. — The  two 
coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  in  the  region  of  the  sinus  of  Valsalva. 
The  positioipof  origin  varies — (1)  either  the  orifices  lie  within  the  sinus,  or  (2)  their  openings 
are  only  partially  reached  by  the  margins  of  the  .semi-lunar  valves  (which  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  Ic/t  coronary  artery  of  man  and  tlie  ox),  or  (3)  their  orifices  lie  clear  above  the  margins  of 
the  valves.  Post-mortem  observations  seem  to  show  that  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  semi-lunar  valves  constantly  cover  the  origin  of  the  coronary 
arteries. 

Automatic  Regulation  of  the  Heart.  — Briicke  attempted"  to  show  that  during 
the  systole,  or  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  semi-lunar  valves  covered  the 
openings  of  the  coronary  arteries,  so  that  these  vessels  could  be  filled  with  blood 
only  during  the  diastole  or  relaxation  of  the  ventricle.  To  him  it  seemed  that  (a) 
the  iliastolic  filling  of  the  coronary  arteries  would  help  to  dilate  the  ventricles) 
(b)  on  the  contrary,  a systolic  filling  of  these  arteries  would  oppose  the  contrac- 
tion, because  the  systolic  filling  and  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  coronary 
arteries  would  diminish  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  [To  this 
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supposed  amuigemcut  Briicke  gave  the  name  “ Sclbststeuerung,”  which  may  he 
rendered  as  above,  or  as  “self-controlling”  action  of  the  heart  by  the  aortic  valves.] 

Arguments  against  Briicke’s  View.— The  following  consuleiatioiis  militate  against  this 
theory  :—(l)  Filling  the  coronary  vessels  under  a high  pressure  in  a dead  heart  causes  a 
diminulion  of  the  ventricular  cavity  (v.  WiUkh).  (2)  The  chief  trunks  of  the  coronary  arteries 
lie  in  loose  sub-pericardial  fatty  tissue,  in  the  cardiac  sulci,  hence  a dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
through  this  agency  is  most  unlikely  {Landois).  (3)  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that 
a coronary  artery  spouts,  like  all  arteries,  during  the  sj’stole  of  the  ventricle.  Von  Zieinssen 
found  that  in  the  case  of  a w’oman  who  had  a large  part  of  the  anterior  \vall  ot  the  thorax 
removed  by  an  operation,  the  heart  being  covered  only  by  a thin  membrane,  the  pulse  in  the 
coronary  arteries  was  synchronous  with  the  pulse  in  the  puhnonar}'  artery.  H.  N.  Martin  and 
Sedgw'ick  placed  a manometer  in  connection  with  the  coronary  artery,  and  another  with  the 
C(ivotid  ill  a largB  dog,  and  tliey  found  that  the  pulsations  occurred  sviiviiltciiicously.  lien 
a coronary  artery  is  divided,  the  blood  flows  out  continuously,  but  undergoes  acceleration  dining 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles  {Endcmann,  Peris).  (4)  If  a strong  intermittent  current  of  w'ater 
be  allow’ed  to  flow  through  a sufhciently  wide  tuhe  into  the  left  auricle  of  a fresh  pigs  heart, 
so  that  the  water  passes  into  the  aorta,  and  if  the  aorta  be  provided  with  a vertical  tube,  the 
water  flows  continuously  from  the  coronary  arteries,  and  is  accelerated  durirrg  the  sj  stole. 
(5)  It  is  exceedingly  irnprohable  that  the  coronary  arteries  should  be  filled  drrrlng  the  diastole, 
while  all  the  other  arteries  are  filled 'during  systole  of  the  ventricle.  (6)  There  is  always  a 
snflicient  (iirantity  of  blood  in  the  sinus  of  Valsalva  to  fill  the  arteries  durirrg  the  first  part  of 
the  systole.  (7)  The  valves,  when  raised,  are  not  applied  directly  to  the  aortic  wall  {Eambcrgcr, 
PikUnger)  evert  by  the  most  errergetic  pressure  from  the  ventricle  {Sandborg  and  Worm  Muller). 
(81  Observ'ations  on  voluntary  tttrrscles  have  shown  that  the  small  arteries  dilate  durirrg  corr- 
tractiorr  of  the  muscle,  and  the  hlood-stream  is  accelerated.  (9)  By  the  systolic  filling  of  the 
aorta  the  arterial  path  is  elongated— this  elastic  distension  is  compensated  before  the  dra,stole 
occurs  By  the  recoil  of  the  aortic  walls  the  layer  of  blood  in  them  rs  driven  backwards  and 
closes  the  valves  {Ceradini).  According  to  Sandborg  and  Worm  Muller,  the  semrlunar  valves 
close  just  after  the  ventricles  have  begun  to  relax,  which  agrees  with  the  curve  obtained  from 
the  cardiac  impulse  (fig.  39,  A). 

Duriim  the  systole,  the  small  arterial  trunks  lying  next  the  ventricular  cavities 
have  to  bear  a higher  pressure  than  that  borne  by  the  aorta,  and  their  lumen  must  be 
compressed  during  the  systole  so  that  their  contents  are  propelled  towards  the  vems. 

PecuHarities  of  the  Cardiac  Blood-Vessels.— The  capillary  vessels  of  the  m3'ocardium  are 
very  numerous,  corresponding  to  the  energetic  activity  of  the  heart.  Mhere  they  pass  into 
veiL  several  unite  at  once  to  form  a wide  venous  trunk,  wherehy  an  easy  passage  is  ottered  to 
the  blood.  The  veins  are  provided  with  valves  so  that  (1)  during  systole  of  the  right  auricle 
the  venous  stream  is  interrupted;  (2)  during  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  blood  in  the 
coronary  Teins  Ts  sinbarly  acLleratb  as  in  the  veins  of  inuscles.  The  coronaiy  arteries  are 
charncterised  by  their  very  thick  connective-tissue  and  elastic  intinia,  which  peiliaps  accoiints 
foi  the  of  atheroma  of  these  vessels  {Hcnlc).  Some  observers  mairrUm  t a 

the^ronar?  arteries  do  not  anastomose,  hut  this  is  denied  by  Langer  and  Krause.  [West  has 
JnJectertlre^ne  artery  from  the  other.]  Many  of  the  small  lower  vertebrates  have  no  blood- 
vessels in  their  heart-muscle,  c.g.,  frog  {Hyrtl). 

Ligature  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. — The  phenomena  p-oduced  by  partial 
ohhteration  or  ligature  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  most  important.  In  man 
analogous  conditions  occur,  as  in  atheroma  or  calcification  of  these  bee 

and  others  have  ligatured  the  coronary  arteries  in  dogs,  and  found  that  aftei  two 
minutes  the  cardiac  contractions  gave  place  to  twitchings  of  the  ii^usculai  hbies 
and  ultimately  the  heart  ceased  to  heat.  Ligature  of  the  anterior 
alone,  or  of  both  its  branches,  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  result.  If  the  coiom  j 
arterffis  be  compressed  or  tied  in  a rabbit  in  the  angle  between  the  biilbus  aoitae 
and  the  ventricle,  the  heart’s  action  is  soon  weakened  owing  to  the  sudden 
and  to  the  retention  of  the  decomposition-products  of  the  nietabohsm  in  ^ait- 
niuscle  ligature  of  one  artery  first  affects  the  corresponding  ventricle  then  the 
other  wntricle,  and,  last  of  all,  the  auricles.  Hence,  compression  of  the  left 
coronary  artery  (with  simultaneous  artificial  respiration  in  a curaiised  aniina  ), 
riscTsffiwing  of  the  contractions,  especially  of  the  left  yentricle,  whilst  the  r^lff 

orit  hrst  contracts  more  quickly,  and  then  d 

The  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  are  not  only  slowed  but  also  weakened. 
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the  right  pulsatos  with  mulimiuishod  I’oroc.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  the  left  half 
of  the  heart  caimot  expel  the  blood  in  snllieient  quantity,  the  left  auricle  becomes 
filled,  whilst  the  right  ventricle,  not  being  aH'octcd,  pumps  blood  into  ,tho  lungs. 
(I'ldema  of  the  lungs  is  produced  by  the  high  pressure  in  the  ])ulmonary  circulation, 
which  is  ])ropagated  from  the  right  heart  through  the  i)uhnonary  vessels  into 
the  left  auricle  [Sanuielmn  and  Oriinluujen).  Aecoiyling  to  Hig.  Mayer,  ju’otracted 
dyspnoea  causes  the  left  ventricle  to  l)cat  more  feebly  sooner  than  the  right,  so 
that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  congested.  Perhaps  this  may  explain  the 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  oedema  during  the  death-agony. 

Ci)lmlieim  and  v.  Scliultliess-Rechberg  found,  after  ligature  of  one  of  tlie  large  branches  of  a 
coronary  artery  in  a dog,  that  at  the  end  of  a minute  the  pulsations  become  intermittent. 
This  intermittence  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  do  not  contract 
simultaneously  (arhythmia),  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  and  the  blood-pressure  falls. 
Suddenly,  about  105  seconds  after  the  ligature  is  applied,  both  ventricles  cease  to  beat,  and 
there  is  a great  fall  of  the  blood-pressure.  After  an  arrest  lasting  for  about  10  to  20  seconds, 
twitching  movements  occur  in  the  ventricles,  while  the  auricles  pulsate  regularly,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  minutes,  but  the  ventricles  cease  to  beat  altogether  after  50  seconds. 
According  to  Lukjanow,  there  is  a [leristaltic  condition  which  operates  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  occurs  in  the  period  between  the  regular  contraction  and  the  twitching  vibratory  move- 
ment. Stimulation  of  the  vagus  does  not  arrest  these  peristaltic  movements. 

Pathological. — In  so-called  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  old  age,  there  are  attacks  of 
diminished  cardiac  activity,  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  altered  rhythm  and  frequency,  with 
consequent  breathlessness ; there  may  also  be  loss  of  consciousness,  congestions,  and  attacks  of 
pulmonary  oedema.  Death  may  take  place  unexpectedly  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart’s  action. 

48.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART.— Cardiac  Revolution.— The  movement 
of  the  heart  is  characterised  by  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  its  walls. 


Fig.  39. 

Diagram  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  heart  during  a cardiac  cycle. 

The  total  cardiac  movement  is  called  a “ cardiac  revolution,”  or  a “ cardiac 
cycle,”  and  consists  of  three  acts  — the  contraction  or  Systole  of  the  auricles,  the 
contraction  or  Systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  pause  (fig.  39).  During  the 
pause  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are  relaxed;  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricles 
the  ventricles  are  at  rest;  whilst  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  auricles 
are  relaxed.  The  rest  during  the  phase  of  relaxation  is  called  the  diastole. 

The  three  events — 

Systole  of  the  auricles. 

Systole  of  the  ventricles. 

Pause, 

may  be  represented  by  the  preceding  diagram,  while  the  table  shows  their 
relative  duration  (§  51). 
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J)unition  of  the  auricular  systole, 
Do.  ventricular  systole, 

Do.  pause. 


Landois. 


Gibson. 


0-170- 0-177 
0-309 -0-346 
0-393-0-407 


0-100-0-130 
0-325-0-395 
0-455  - 0-G90 


The  following  is  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  heart  during  a cardiac  cycle  -. — 
(A)  The  blood  flows  into  the  auricles,  and  thus  distends  them  and  the  auricidar 
appendices.  This  is  caused  by — 

(1)  The  yj?-esszM-e  of  the  blood  in  the  veine  cavie  (right  side)  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  (left  side)  being  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  auricles.  (2)  The  elastic 


s 

Fig.  40. 


Cast  of  the  ventricles  of  the  human  heart  viewed  from  lehind  and  above  ; the  walls  have  been 
removed,  and  only  the  fibrous  rings  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  retained.  L, 
left,  R,  right  ventricle  ; S,  septum  ; F,  left  fibrous  ring,  with  mitral  valve  closed  ; D, 
right  fibrous  ring,  with  tricuspid  closed  ; A,  aorta,  with  the  left  (C'd  and  right  ((7)  coronary 
aideries  ; S,  sinus  of  Valsalva  ; P,  pulmonai-y  artery. 


traction  of  the  lungs  (§  68),  which,  after  complete  systole  of  the  auricles,  pulls 
asunder  the  now  relaxed  and  yielding  auricular  walls.  The  auricular  appendages 
are  also  filled  at  the  same  time,  and  they  act  to  a certain  extent  as  accessory 
reservoirs  for  the  large  supply  of  blood  streaming  into  the  auricles. 

(B)  The  auricles  contract,  and  we  observe  in  rapid  succession — 

(1)  The  contraction  and  emptying  of  the  auricular  appendix  towards  the  atrium. 
Simultaneously  the  mouths  of  the  veins  become  narrowed,  owing  to  the  contraction 
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of  thoir  circular  umscular  fibres  (more  especially  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the 
pulmonary  veins);  (2)  the  auricular  u'alls  contract  simultaneously  towards  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the  venous  orifices,  whereby  (3)  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  relaxed  ventricles,  which  arc  considerably  distended  thereby. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  followed  by — 

(a)  A slight  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  as  can  be 
observed  in  a rabbit  after  division  of  the  pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  expose  the 
junction  of  the  jugular  with  the  subclavian  vein.  There  is  no  actual  regurgitation 
of  the  blood,  but  only  a jiartial  interruption  of  the  inflow  into  the  auricles,  because 
the  mouths  of  the  veins  are  contracted,  and  the  pressure  in  the  superior  vena  cava 
and  pulmonary  veins  soon  holds  in  equilibrium  any  reflux  of  blood ; and  lastly, 
because  any  reflux  into  the  cardiac  veins  is  prevented  by  valves.  The  movement 
of  the  heart  causes  a regular  pulsatile  phenomenon  in  the  blood  of  the  vente  cavfe, 
which  under  abnormal  circumstances  may  produce  a venous  pulse  (see  § 99). 

(b)  The  chief  motor  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  the  dilaUdion  of 
the  relaxed  ventricle,  Avhich  has  already  been  dilated  to  a slight  extent  by  the 
elastic  traction  of  the  lungs. 

Aspiration  of  the  Ventricles. — The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  muscular  wails — the  strongly  contracted  ventricular  walls  (like  a compressed 
india-rubber  bag),  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  are  supposed,  in  returning  to  their  normal  restino' 
form,  to  suck  in  or  aspirate  the  blood  under  a negative  pressure  ; this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
ventricle  is  not  great  (p.  68). 

(c)  A^Tlen  the  ventricles  are  distended  by  the  inflowing  blood,  the  anriculo- 
ventricnlar  valves  are  floated  up,  partly  by  the  recoil  or  reflexion  of  the  blood  from 
the  ventricular  wall,  and  partly  owing  to  their  lighter  specific  gravity,  whereby 
they  easily  float  into  a more  or  less  horizontal  position.  The  valves  are  also  raised 
to  a slight  extent  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  Avhich  pass  from  the  auricles 
into  the  cusps  of  the  valve. 

(C)  The  ventricles  now  contract,  and  simultaneously  the  auricles  relax, 
whereby — 

(1)  The  muscular  walls  contract  forcibly  from  all  sides,  and  thus  diminish  the 
ventricular  cavity.  (2)  The  blood  is  at  once  pressed  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  Avhose  curved  margins  are  opposed  to  each  other  like 
teeth,  and  are  pressed  hermetically  against  each  other  (fig.  40).  It  is  impossible 
for  the  blood  to  push  the  cusps  backwards  into  the  auricle,  as  the  chordae  tendineae 
hold  fast  their  margins  and  surfaces  like  a taut  sail.  The  margins  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cusps  are  also  kept  in  apposition,  as  the  chordae  tendine^  from  one  papillary 
muscle  always  pass  to  the  adjoining  edges  of  Wo  cusps. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ventricular  Avail  is  shortened  is 
compensated  by  the  contraction  of  the  pa]hllary  muscle, 
and  also  of  the  large  muscular  chordae,  so  that  the  cusps 
cannot  be  pushed  into  the  auricle.  When  the  valves  are 
closed,  their  surfaces  are  horizontal,  so  that,  even  Avhen 
the  vejitricles  are  contracted  to  their  greatest  extent, 
there  remains  in  the  supra-papillarij  space  a small  amount 
of  blood  Avhich  is  not  expelled  {Sandhorri  and  Worm 
Muller).  (3)  When  the  pressure  Avithin  the  ventricles 
e.xceeds  that  in  the  arteries,  the  semi-lunar  valves  are 
forced  open  and  stretched  like  a sail  across  the  jiocket-  Eig,  41. 

hke  sinus  without,  hoAvever,  being  directly  applied  to  The  closed  semi-lunar  valve  ot 
tlie  Avail  of  the  arteries  (pulmonary  and  aorta),  and  thus  the  pulmonary  artery  seen 
the  blood  enters  the  arteries.  from  below. 

(L)  Pause.  As  soon  as  the  ventricular  contraction  ends,  and  the  ventricles 
begin  to  relax,  the  semi-lunar  valves  close  (fig.  41).  The  diastole  of  the  ventricles 
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is  followed  by  the  pause.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  right  and  left  lialve.s 
of  the  heart  always  contract  or  relax  uniformly  and  simultaneously. 

Endocardial  Pressure  and  Negative  Pressure  in  the  Ventricle. — Goltz  aiul  Gaule  found 
that  there  was  a negative  pressure  of  23'5  mm.  Hg.  (dog)  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  during 
a certain  phase  of  the  heart’s  action.  This  they  determined  by  a maximal  and  minimal 
manometer.  They  surmised  that  this  phase  coincided  with  the  diastolic  dilatation,  for  which 
they  assumed  a considerable  power  of  aspiration.  Moens  is  of  opinion  that  this  negative  pressure 
within  the  ventricle  obtains  shortly  hefore  the  systole  has  reached  its  height,  i.e.,  just  before  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  and  the  valves,  after  the  blood  is  expelled,  are  nearly  in  apposition. 
He  explains  this  aspiration  as  being  due  to  the  formation  of  an  empty  space  in  the  ventricle 
caused  by  the  energetic  expulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

[Maximum  and  Minimimi  Manometer. — Into  the  tube  connecting  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  with  the  ordinary  U-shaped  mercury  manometer,  is  introduced  the  maximum 
manometer,  which  is  constructed  on  the  priiyciple  of  a ball  and  cup  valve  (Hg.  42),  the  ball  A, 
being  kept  closed  in  B by  a spring  C.  To  make  it  a maximum  manometer  the  end  A is  con- 


Eig.  42. 

Gaule’s  maximum  and  minimum  manometer  A B.  f-  shows  the  actual  size  and  arrangement  of 

the  valve. 


nected  with  the  heart,  and  B with  the  mei'curial  manometer  (Hfr  42).  ^Uien  a,  clamp  is  placed 
on  the  upper  limb  the  valve  is  acted  on  only  at  each  systole  ot  the  heart,  blood  is  duven  beyond 
it,  but  during  diastole  it  closes  and  no  blood  can  return.  1 his  goes  on  until  the  piessuie  . 
beyond  the  valve  in  the  mercury  manometer  is  the  same  as  in  the  heart.  If  the  \alve  be 
reversed,  it  is  converted  into  a minimum  manometer.] 

49.  PATHOLOGICAL  CARDIAC  ACTION. —Cardiac  Hypertrophy.— All  resistances  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  through  the  various  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  vessels  coui- 
municatiiw  with  it,  cause  a greater  amount  of  work  to  be  thrown  upon  the  portion  of  the  heait 
specially  i”elated  to  this  part  of  the  circulatory  system  ; consequently,  there  is  produced  an 
increase\i  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  and  dilatation  ol  the  heart.  It  the  resistance  oi 
obstacle  does  not  act  upon  one  part  of  the  heart  alone  but  on  par  s lying  in  the 
tion  of  the  blood-stream,  these  parts  also  subsequently  undergo_  hypertrophy.  If  in  addition 
to  the  muscular  thickening  of  a part  of  the  heart  the 

spoken  of  as  eccentric  hypertrophy  or  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.  The  obstacles  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  blood-vessels  are  narrowing  of  the  lumen  or  wan  to  f elasticity  ^ their 
walls^-  in  the  heart,  narrowing  of  the  arterial  or  venous  orihces  or  insiiliiciency  or  lucompetency 
of  the  valves.  Incompetency  of  the  valves  forms  an  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
by  allowing  part  of  the  blood  to  flow  back  or  regurgitate,  thus  throwing  extra  work  upon  the 

^%hus  arise— (1)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  resistance  in  the  area  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  especially  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries— not  in  the  veins.  Amongst 
the  causes  are  -constriction  of  the  orifice  or  other  parts  of  the  aorta,  calcification,  atheroma,  and 
want  of  elasticity  of  the  large  arteries  and  irregular  dilatations  or  aneurisms  in  their  couise  , 
insufficiency  of  the  aortic  yalyes,  in  which  case  the  same  pressure  always  obtains  \\ithin  the 
ventricle  and  in  the  aorta  ; and,  lastly,  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys,  whereby  the  excretion  of  jatm 
bv  these  organs  is  diminished.  Even  in  mitral  insufficiency,  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  tl  e 
S-t  yrntiicffi  must  occur,  owing  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  atrium  in  consequence  of  the 

increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  +i,„  ipfi-  niiriculo-veii- 

(2)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  occurs  in  stenosis  or  constriction  of  the  lelt  auiiciuo 

tricular^rffice,  or  in  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  it  occurs  also  as  a t of  aor  c 
insufficiency,  because  the  auricle  has  to  overcome  the  continual  aortic  pressuie  iMtliin  the 

^^m^H^ertronhv  of  the  right  ventricle  occurs  (a)  when  there  is  resistance  to  the  blood- 
stream Si-ouvh^ the  pulmonary  circuit.  The  resistance  may  be  due  to  (a)  obliteration  of  large 
vascuUr  destruction,  shrinking  or  [J: 
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iiisulliciency.  (b)  Wlicti  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  insuflicient,  thus  permitting 
the  blood  to  How  back  into  the  ventricle,  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery 
prevails  within  the  right  ventricle  (very  rare).  ^ 

(4)  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  oocurs  in  conseijuence  ol  the  last-named  condition,  and 
also  from  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  or  iiisulliciency  of  the  tricusjiid  valve  (rare). 

Artificial  Injury  to  the  Valves. — If  the  aortic  valves  are  perforated,  with  or  without 
simultaneous  injury  to  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valves,  the  heart  does  more  work  ; thus  the 
iihysical  defect  is  overcome  for  a time,  so  that  the  blood-iiressuro  docs  not  fall.  The  heart  seems 
to  have  a store  of  reserve  energy  which  is  called  into  play.  Soon,  however,  dilatation  takes 
place,  on  account  of  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  heart.  Hypertrophy  then  occurs, 
but  the  compensation  meanwhile  must  bo  obtained  through  the  reserve  energy  of  the  heart 

{0.  lioscnbach).  . . . 

Impeded  Diastole. — Among  causes  which  hinder  the  diastole  of  the  heart  are — copious  ellusioii 
into  the  pericardium,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours  upon  the  heart.  The  systole  is  greatly  inter- 
fered with  when  the  heart  is  united  to  tlie  pericardium  and  to  the  connective  tissue  in  the 
mediastinum.  As  a consequence,  the  connective  tissue,  and  even  the  thoracic  wall,  are  drawn 
in  during  contraction  of  the  heart,  so  that  there  is  a retraction  of  the  region  of  the  apex-beat 
during  systole,  and  a protrusion  of  this  part  during  the  diastole. 

[Palpitation  is  a symptom  indicating  generally  very  rapid  and  quick  action  of  the  heart,  the 
pulsations  often  being  unequal  in  time  and  intensity,  while  the  person  is  generally  conscious  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  action.  It  may  be  due  to  some  organic^  condition  of  the  heart 
itself,  especially  where  the  cardiac  muscles  are  weak,  in  cases  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  where  the  heart  is  gradually  becoming  unable  to  overcome  the  resistances  offered 
to  its  work,  and  especially  during  exertion  when  the  heart  is  taxed  above  its  strength.  It  may 
also  occur  where  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  as  in  antemia,  so  that  the  heart  contracts  quickly, 
there  being  little  resistance  opposed  to  its  action.  The  excitability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  may 
be  increased  as  in  fatty  heart,  when  very  slight  exertion  may  excite  it  often  in  a paroxysmal 
way.  In  other  cases,  it  is  nervoiLs  in  its  origin,  being  either  direct  or  retlex.  In  very  emotional 
and  e.xcitable  people  (especially  in  women)  it  is  easily  set  up,  and  in  some  people  it  may  be 
produced  reflexly  by  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  or  dyspepsia.  It  also  frequently  results 
from  excesses  of  all  kinds  and  the  over-use  of  tobacco.  The  remedies  to  be  used  obviously 
depend  on  the  cause.  Where  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  as  in  anEemia,  digitalis  and  iron  will 
do  good;  the  former  by  increasing  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  latter  by  improving  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  and  the  blood  in  particular.  In  neurotic  cases  cardiac  sedatives  are 
indicated,  while  in  cases  due  to  indigestion  hydrocyanic  acid  is  useful  {Brunton).'] 

[Fainting  or  Syncope. — In  fainting  the  person  loses  consciousness,  owing  to  a sudden  arrest 
of  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain,  the  face  is  pallid,  the  respiration  is  feeble  or  ceases,  while  the 
heart  beats  but  feebly  or  not  at  all.  The  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  may  depend 
upon  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart’s  action,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  a fright,  or  the  heart’s  action 
may  be  arrested  reflexly.  Any  cause  which  suddenly  diminishes  the  blood-pressure  may  pro- 
duce it,  or  when  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  from  the  large  vessels,  as  in  tapping  the  abdomen 
in  ascites,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  sufficient  support  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  When 
a person  has  been  long  in  the  recumbent  position,  on  being  rapidly  set  up  in  bed  he  may  faint. 
In  some  forms  of  heart  disease,  sudden  exertion  or  change  of  posture  may  produce  it.] 

[Treatment. — The  object  is  to  restore  consciousness  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  Place  the 
person  in  the  horizontal  position,  keep  the  head  low,  even  lower  than  the  body,  and  do  not 
support  it  with  pillows.  Dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  fifth  nerve, 
usually  succeeds  in  causing  the  person  to  take  a deep  inspiration.  In  other  cases  a siiitt  of 
smelling  salts  or  ammonia,  acting  through  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  will  excite  the 
cardiac  and  respiratory  functions  (§  368).] 

50.  THE  APEX-BEAT  CARDIOGRAM.— Cardiac  Impulse.— By  the  term 
“ apex-heat”  or  “cardiac  impulse,”  or  “ precordial  pulsation  ” is  understood  under 
normal  circumstances  an  elevation  (perceptible  to  touch  and  sight),  in  a circum- 
scribed area  of  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  and  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
heart.  [The  term  “ [irecordial  ” is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  chest  situated  in 
front  of  the  heart.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  felt,  and  is  normally  visible  in  the 
fifth  left  intercostal  space,  2 inches  below  the  nipple,  and  ^ to  1 inch  to  its  sternal 
side,  or  at  a point  2 inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  i.e.,  about  3 inches  from  mid- 
stemum.]  The  impulse  is  more  rarely  felt  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  and  it 
is  much  less  distinct  when  the  heart  beats  against  the  fifth  rib  itself.  The  posi- 
tion and  force  of  the  cardiac  imjmlse  vary  with  changes  in  the  [losition  of  the 
body.  [The  term  “ apex-beat”  is  very  loosely  applied,  but  normally  it  is  produced 
by  the  impulse'  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  against  the  thoracic  wall.] 


Cardiographs.  A,  Elarey’s  original  form  ; i’,  Marey’s  improved  form  ; (7,  pansph3-gmo- 

grapli  of  Broudgee.st ; D,  cardiograph  of  llurdon-Saudersou  ; E,  that  of  v.  Knoll. 


2),  to  he  applied  over  the  apex-heat.  The  movements  of  the  air  within  the  capsule  are  com- 
municated by  the  tube,  t,  to  a iecording  tambour.  Fig.  43,  G,  is  the  pansphygmog^aph  of 
Brondgeest,  which  consists  of  a Marey’s  tambour,  in  an  iron  horse-shoe  frame,  and  adjustable 
by  means  of  a screw,  s.  Burdon-Sanderson’s  cardiograph  is  shown  in  D.  The  button,  carried 
by  the  spring,  c,  does  not  rest  upon  the  caoutchouc  membrane,  but  on  an  aluminium  plate 
attached  to  it.  The  apparatus  is  adjusted  to  the  chest  by  three  supports.  Fig.  43,  E,  shows 
a modified  instrument  on  the  same  principle  by  Grnmmach  and  v.  Knoll.  In  all  these 
figures  the  t indicates  the  exit-tube  communicating  with  a recording  tambour  (fig.  55).  D and 
.ffmaybe  used  for  other  purposes,  c.g.,  for  the  pulse,  so  that  they  are  polygraphs.  See  also 
fig.  si] 

[For  studying  the  curve  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  ventricles  Roy  and  Adami  used 
a special  myo-cardiograph.  Fine  hooks  were  inserted  into  the  ventricular  Avail,  the  hooks  were 
attached  to  threads  Avhich  hooked  over  pulleys  and  were  then  connected  A\  ith  recording  levers. 
To  obtain  tracings  of  the  conti'action  of  the  papillary  muscles  a fine  hooked  Avire  Avas  inseiied 
through  the  auricular  Avail  and  hooked  over  one  of  the  mitial  flaps.  It  slides  easily  in  a collar 
Avhich  is  tied  to  the-edges  of  the  opening  in  the  auricular  Avail.  To  the  Avire  is  attached  a thread, 
Avhich,  after  passing  round  a pulley,  is  attached  to  a recording  lever.] 

Fig  47,  A,  slioAvs  the  cardiogram  or  tlie  iiiipttl.se-ciirve  of  the  heart  of  a healthj’- 
man  ; B,  that  of  a clog,  obtained  Ijy  means  of  a sphygmograph.  In  both,  the  folloAV- 
ing  points  are  to  be  noticed  : — ab,  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  pause  and  the 
contraction  of  the  auricles.  As  the  atria  contract  in  the  direction  of  tlie  axis  of  tire 
heart  from  the  right  and  above  towards  the  left  and  beloAv,  the  apex  of  the  Ireart 
moves  towards  the  intercostal  space.  The  tAvo  or  three  smaller  elevations  are 
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[The  cardiac  impidse  is  synchronous  Avith  the  systole  of  the  heart,  but  although  this  name 
and  apex-beat  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous  terms,  it  is-  to  be  remembered  that  the 
impulse  may  be  caused  by  dillerent  parts  of  the  heart  being  in  contact  Avith  the  chest-wall. 
The  cardiac  impulse  is  usually  higher  than  normal  in  children,  Avhile  it  is  lower  during  in.spira- 
tion  than  expiration.] 

[Methods. — To  obtain  a curve  of  the  apex-beat  or  a cardiogram,  avc  may  use  one  or  other  of 
the  following  cardiographs  (fig.  43).  Fig.  43,  A,  is  the  first  form  used  by  Marey,  and  it  consists, 
of  an  oval  Avooden  capsule  ap]ilied  in  an  air-tight  manner  over  the  apex-beat.  The  disc,  p, 
capable  of  being  regulated  by  the  screAV,  s,  presses  upon  the  region  of  the  apex-beat,  Avhile  t is  a 
tube  Avhich  may  bo  connected  Avith  a recording  tambour  (fig.  55).  B is  an  improved  form  of 
the  instrument,  consisting  essentially  of  a tambour,  Avhile  attached  to  the  membrane  is  a button. 
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perhii])s  cauaea  l>y  tlio  contractions  of  the  ends  of  the  veins,  the  auricular  appendices, 

and  the  atria  themselves.  _ 

The  portion  he,  which  communicates  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  instrument,  and 
also  to  one’s  hand  when  it  is  placed  on  the  apex-heat,  is  caused  hy  the  contraction 


of  the  ventricles, 


and  during  it  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  occurs.  By  some 


observers  the  cardiac  impulse  has  been  ascribed  to  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  alone.  It,  however,  is  due  to  all  those  conditions  which  cause  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 

rEd^reii  i-ecoriled  a luinian  cardiogmm,  and  listened  at  the  same  time  to  the  heart-sounds, 
recording  the  latter  by  means  of  an  electric  signal.  The  curve  rises  at  a,  with  the  beginning  ot 
the  first  sound,  i.e.,  witli 
the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  and  reaches 
the  abscissa  at /with  the 
beginning  of  the  second 
sound, f.c.,  when  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  closed. 

The  relation  between  a 
and  the  points  interme- 
diate between  itand/and 
to  the  pulse-curve  of  the 
carotid,  is  shown  in  fig. 

45.  The  letters  with  the 
dash  correspond  to  the 
unmarked  letters  in  the 
cardiogram.] 


Cardiogram. 


Fig.  44. 

a-/;  1,  beginning  of  1st,  and  2,  2nd  sound. 


j 

■ — 

a 

1 

a, 

in n r 
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[While  all  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the  position  of  the  occurrence  of  the  first  sound  in  a 
cardiogram,  they  difler  very  considerably  as  to  the  position  of  the  second  sound,  i.e., the  closure 
of  the  semi-lunar  valves  (fig.  46).  Martins 
places  it  in  the  depression  between  c and 
d (fig.  47,  E) ; Landois  at  the  two  projection; 
d and  e,  d corresponding  to  the  closure  0 
the  aortic,  and  e to  that  of  the  jiulmonar 
valves  ; Marey  and  Fredericq  about  tin 
middle  between  e and /,  and  Edgren  at  the 
point/.  According  to  Landois,  the  part  hi 
(fig.  47,  A)  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  tin 
ventricles,  and  from  c onwards  the  ventri- 
cular musculature  begins  to  relax  and  last.- 
from  c to  /.  It  is  plain  from  the  diagram 
that  according  to  Landois  the  closure  of  the 
semi-lunar  valves  takes  place  earlier  (at  d 
and  e)  than  according  to  Marey  is  the  case. 

Fredericq  has  recently  re-investigated  the 
subject  on  the  dog’s  heart,  and  agrees  with  xhe  upper  curve  from  the  human  carotid;  the  lower 


ct 

Fig.  45. 


Marey  that  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar 
valves  takes  place  at  e.  See  also  fig.  46.] 


a cardiogram  taken  simultaneousl}\ 


Tlie  cause  of  the  cardiac  impulse  has  been  muck  discussed.  It  depends  upon 
the  following  : — 

(1)  The  base  of  the  heart  (auriculo-ventricular  groove)  represents  during  diastole 
a transversely-placed  ellipse  (fig.  48,  I.,  TG),  while  during  contraction  it  has  a more 
circular  figure,  ah.  Thus,  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  (FG)  is  diminished,  the 
small  diameter  dc  is  increased,  while  the  base  is  brought  nearer  to  the  chest-wall  e. 
This  alone  does  not  cause  the  impulse,  but  the  basis  of  the  heart,  being  hardened 
during  the  systole  and  Ijrought  nearer  to  the  chest-wall,  allows  the  apex  to  execute 
the  movement  which  causes  the  impulse  (p.  69). 

(2)  During  relaxation  the  ventricle  lies  with  its  apex  (fig.  48,  II.,  i)  obliquely 
downwards,  and  with  its  long  axis  in  an  oblique  direction — so  that  the  angles  [hei, 
aci)  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  ventricles  with  the  diameter  of  the  base  arc  unequal 
— during  systole  it  represents  a regular  cone,  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  its 
ba.se.  Hence  the  a[>ex  (i)  must  be  erected  from  below  and  behiml  (/),  forwards 
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and  upwards  [Harvey — “ cor  sese  erigerc  ”),  and  when  liardened  during  systole 
presses  itself  into  the  intercostal  space  (lig.  48,  II.). 

(3)  The  ventricles  undergo  during  .systole 
a slight  spiral  twisting  on  their  long  axis 
(“lateralem  inclinationein  ” — Harvey),  so  that 
the  apex  is  brought  from  T)ehind  more  for- 
ward, and  thus  a greater  portion  of  tlie  left 
ventricle  is  turned  to  the  front.  This  rota- 
tion is  caused  hy  the  muscular  iibres  of  the 
ventricles,  which  proceed  from  that  part  of 


the 


fibrous  rings  between  the  auricles  and 


ventricles  which  lies  next  the  anterior  thoracic 
wall.  The  fibres  pass  from  above  oldiquely 
downwards,  and  to  the  left,  and  also  run  in 
part  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricles. When  they  contract  in  the  axis  of 
their  direction,  they  tend  to  raise  the  apex, 
and  also  to  bring  more  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  heart  in  relation  with  the  anterior 
thoracic  Avail.  It  is  favoured  by  the  slightly 
occuvrence  of  tlie  second  sound  sjAiral  arrangement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
(closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves).  artery 

These  are  the  most  important  causes,  but  the  minor  causes  are — 

(4)  The  “ reaction  imimlse  ” or  “ recoil,”  or  that  movement  Avhich  the  ventricles 


Cardiogram  of  dog,  showing  the  various 
points  of  a cardiogram  to  which 
different  observers  have  referred  the 


Eig.  47. 

Curves  from  the  aiiex-heat.  A,  normal  curve  (man)  ; B,  from  a dog,  C,  very  rapid  curve 
(dog)  ; D and  E,  normal  curves  (man)  registered  on  a vibrating  glass  plate  where  each 
indentation  = 0-01613  sec.  In  all  the  curves  ah  means  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and 
he  of  the  ventricles  ; d,  closure  of  the  aortic,  and  e,  of  the  pulmonary  valves  ; cf,  diastole 
of  the  ventricle. 


are  said  to  undergo  (like  an  exploded  gun  or  rocket)  at  the  moment  Avhen  the 
blood  is  discharged  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  Avhereby  the  ajDex  goes  in 
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the  opiiosite  direction,  i.e.,  downwards  and  slightly  outwards.  Landoi.s,  however, 
has  shown  that  the  mass  of  blood  is  discharged  into  the  vessels  0'08  of  a second 
after  the  beginning  of  a systole,  while  the  cardiac  imiirdse  occurs  with  the  first 
sound. 

(r>)  When  the  blood  is  discharged  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  these 
vessels  are  slightly  elontjated,  owing  to  the  increased  blood-pressure.  As  the  heart 
is  suspended  from  above  by  these  vessels,  the  apex  is  pressed  slightly  downwards 
and  forwards  towards  the  intercostal  space  (1). 

As  the  cardiac  impulse  is  observed  in  the  empty  hearts  of  dead  animals,  (4)  and  (5)  arc  certainly 
oFonlysecond-rate  importance.  Filehne and  Pent- 
zoldt  maintain  that  the  apex  during  systole  does 
not  move  to  the  left  and  downwards,  as  must  bo 
the  case  in  (4)  and  (5),  but  that  it  moves  upward 
and  to  the  right — a result  corroborated  by  v. 

Ziemssen.  [Barr  attributes  the  cause  of  the  im- 
pulse to  the  rigidity  or  hardening  of  the  ven- 
tricle during  systole  to  the  rotatory  movement 


Fig.  48. 


I.  Schematic  horizontal  section  through  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thorax,  to  show  the  change  of 
shape  which  the  base  of  the  heart  undergoes  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle — F,  G, 
transverse  diameter  of  the  ventricle  during  diastole  ; c,  position  of  the  thoracic  wall  ; a,  b, 
transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  during  systole,  with  c,  position  of  the  anterior  thoracic 
wall  during  systole.  II.  Side-view  of  the  heart — i,  ape.x  during  diastole  ; p,  during 
systole. 


and  lengthening  downwards  of  the  blood  column  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  systole  the  maximum  of  recoil  takes  place  and  also  contributes  to 
cause  it.] 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  the  apex  is  always  ajiplied  to  the  chest-wall,  separated  from  it 
merely  by  the  thin  margin  of  the  lung,  it  only  presses  against  the  intercostal  space  during 
systole  {Kiwisch ). 


After  tlie  apex  of  the  curve,  c,  lias  been  readied  at  tlte  end  of  the  systole,  tlie 
curve  falls  rajiidly,  as  the  ventricles  quickly  become  relaxed.  In  the  descending 
jiart  of  the  curve,  at  d and  e,  are  two  elevations,  which  occur  simidtaiipously 
with  the  second  sound.  These  are  caused  by  the  suclden  closure  of  the  semi-lunar 
valves,  whercljy  an  impulse  is  jiropagated  tlirough  the  axis  of  the  ventricle  to  its 
apex,  and  thus  causes  a vibration  of  the  intercostal  space  ; d-  corresponds  to  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  e to  the  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves.  The 
closure  of  the  valves  in  these  two  vessels  is  not  simultaneous,  but  is  separated  by 
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an  interval  of  0'05  to  0‘09  sec.  The  aortic  valves  close  sooner  on  account  of  the 
greater  blood-pressure  there.  Complete  diastolic  relaxation  of  the  ventricle  occurs 
from  e to  / in  the  curve. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  caused  chieily  hy  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  while  the  auricular  systole  and  the  vilu’ation  caused  Ijy  the  closure 
of  the  semi-lunar  valves  are  also  concerned  in  its  production. 

[Fig.  49  (1)  shows  a cardiogram  obtained  from  a case  of  ectopia  cordis,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  is  (2)  a tracing  from  the  heart  of  a cat,  which  was  obtained  by  re.sting 

a light  lever  on  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  organ  being 
exposed  by  making  a hole 
in  tlie  thorax.  The  two 
curves  are  identical  in 
character.  In  each  a 
rounded  wave  (a  to  h)  is 
followed  by  a rapid  ascent 
of  the  curve  (b  to  c), 
while  the  summit  or 
plateau  shows  a notch 
{d),  and  a more  or  less 
rounded  shoulder  (e)  pre- 
ceding the  descent.  The 
part  of  the  curve  between 
b and  e corresponds  to 
Fig.  49.  the  contraction  of  the 

1.  Cardiograpliic  tracing  from  a case  of  ectopia  cordis  [Fran(;ois  ventricle,  and  from  e 
Franck).  2.  Cardiogi'apliic  tracing  from  the  exposed  heart  of  onwards  to  its  relaxa- 
a cat,  obtained  by  placing  a light  lever  on  the  ventricle.  The  ^jon.l 

tuning-fork  curve  marks  50  vibrations  per  sec.  [Some  light  is  thrown 

on  the  cardiogram  if  simultaneously  with  the  taking  of  a cardiograpliic^  tracing 
the  intra-ventricular  pressure  be  measured.  EoUeston’s  method  (p.  1 5),  fig. 
50  (A)  shows  such  a tracing.  A shows  the  changes  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  ventricles,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  highest  point  of  A 
does  not  correspond  ivith  the  maximum  pressure  within  the  ventricle,  but  that 
the  latter  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  notch  (4)  of  A.  The  notch  (4)  in  A 
corresponds  in  time  with  the  interposed  wave  (4)  of  B.  The  descent  in  A 
from  3-4  is  due  to  the  ventricles  having  reached  their  maximum  of  contraction, 
and  forcing  out  some  blood  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  so  that 
antero-posterior  diameter  necessarily  diminishes.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  notch  a 
the  moment  of  maximum  intra-ventricular  pressure  1 It  corresponds  in  time  with 
the  rapid  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles,  which  thus  pull  down  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  thus  raising  the  intra-ventricular  pressure;  but  at  tlie  same 
time  the  part  of  the  ventricular  wall  from  which  the  pajiillary  muscles  originate 

becomes  indented  {Roij  and  Adami).^  i 4- 

[Change  in  Shape  of  Heart.— The  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Hesse  on  the  Heart 
of  the  dog  show  that  the  shape  of  the  ventricles  varies  remarkably  m systole  ami 
diastole,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  heart  as  found  post-mortem  is  not  its  natural 
shape.  Broadly  speaking,  the  ventricles  during  systole  become  tense  and  resisting 
and  they  are  smaller  than  during  diastole,  the  diflerence  being  equal  to  the  amount 
of  blood  exiielled  at  systole.  As  regards  form,  they  change  from  a somewhat 
hemispherical  figure  with  an  irregular  elliptical  base,  and  apuiiie  a more  regular 
cone-like  form  with  a circular  base,  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  dimmished, 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  increased.] 
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[Method. — Bleed  a dog  rapidly  from  tlio  carotids,  dcfibriimte  tlie  blood,  expose  the  lieait,  tie 
graduated  straight  tubes  into  the  piiimoiiary  artery  and  aorta,  ami  ligature  tlie  auricular  vessels. 
Pour  the  bloodlnto  the  heart  until  it  is  dilated  \iuder  a pressure  equal  to  the  mean  arterial  pres- 
sure (150  mm.).  The  ventricles  are  in  the  dia- 
stolic phase,  the  auricles  still  pulsate.  A plaster 
cast  is  now  rapidly  made  of  the  ventricles.  This 
represents  the  diastolic  phase.  To  obtain  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  systolic  phase,  a heart, 
similarly  prepared  but  emptied  of  blood,  is  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a hot  (50°  C. [saturated  solution 
of  potassic  bichromate,  when  tlic  heart  gives  one 
rapid  and  final  contraction  and  remains  per- 
manently contracted  owing  to  the  heat-rigor,  its 
proteids  being  coagulated  (§  295).  This  is  the 
systolic  phase.  Little  i)ins  with  twisted  points  are 
jireviously  inserted  in  the  organ  to  mark  certain 
parts  of  both  hearts  for  comparison.] 

[In  diastole,  the  shape  of  the  ventricle  is 
heniispheroidal,  the  apex  being  rounded, 

^^dule  the  posterior  surface  is  flatter  than 
the  anterior  (fig.  51,  A).  In  the  plane  of  the 
ventricular  base,  the  greatest  diameter  is 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  shortest  from 
base  to  apex.  The  conus  arteriosus  is  above 
the  plane  of  the  base.  During  systole  the 
apex  is  more  pointed,  the  ventricle  more 
conical,  while  all  the  diameters  in  the  plane 
of  the  base  are  equally  diminished,  hence 
the  vertical  measurement  from  base  to  apex 
is  longer  now  than  either  of  the  diameters 
at  the  base  (fig.  51,  C).  The  conus  arteriosus 
sinks  towards  the  plane  of  the  base,  while  the 
base  of  the  ventricle  becomes  more  circular, 
so  that  the  dificrence  of  the  curvatures  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  vanishes 
(fig.  51,  B).  In  all  these  figures  the  shaded 
part  represents  diastole  and  the  clear  part 
systole.  The  most  remarkable  point  i.s 

that  the  vertical  measurement  remains  nn-  ^ n t i j.  ^ 

1 , , 1 , n,  A,  Lardiogram  of  the  apex-beat  (dog)  ; 

changed.  This  refers  to  the  left  ventricle,  intra-ventricular  pressure  taken  simul- 
which  of  course  forms  the  apex ; the  right  taneously.  The  con-espoudiug  parts  of 
is  shortened.  The  plane  of  the  ventricular  the  two  curves  are  indicated  by  letters.  ^ 
base  in  systole  is  about  one-half  of-what  it  is  in  diastole,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  52. 


' XJ  - --  --  ' “ Ol.llitlV.Ci,  C.,  ICIC  AUiLUlill  ouiiat;c« 

Thus  the  heart  is  diminished  in  all  its  diameters  except  one,  the  arterial  orifices  are 
scarcely  affected,  while  the  area  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  (hi,  T)  is  dimi- 
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nished  about  one-half  (lig.  53).  This  is  most  important  in  connection  with  the  closure 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  j as  it  shows  that  the  muscular  fil^res  of  the  heart, 
by  diminishing  these  orihces  during  .systole,  greatly  aid  in  the  perfect  closure  of 
these  valves.  Thus  we  explain  why  defective  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  mu.scle  may 

give  rise  to  incompetency  of  these 
valves,  witliout  the  valves  tliem- 
.selves  being  diseased  {Macalister).'\ 
[In  order  to  account  for  the 
vertical  diameter  remaining  un- 
changed, we  may  represent  the 
ventricular  liln’es  as  consisting  of 
three  layers,  viz.,  an  inner  and 


outer  set,  more  or  less  longitudinal, 
and  a middle  set,  circular.  Both 
sets  will  tend,  when  they  contract, 
the  cavity,  but  the 


. . T>  * 1 stMS  wiu  uuir 

A,  aorta;  PA,  pulmon-  . . , 

ary  artery  ;M,  mitral,  to  diminish 


Fig.  52. 

Projection  of  tlio  base  in 

systole  and  diastole ; RV,  ct.  . n r i-  i 

right,  and  LV,  left  ven-  and  T tricuspid  ori-  shortening  of  the  iongitiidmal 

tiTcle.  lice.  layers  is  coiii[:ensated  for  by  the 

contraction,  i.e.,  the  elongation  produced  by  the  circular  set.] 

[In  order  to  obtain  the  shape  of  the  cavities,  dogs  were  taken  of  the  same  litter  and  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  One  heart  was  filled  with  blood,  as  already  described,  and  placed  m a cool 
solution  of  potassic  bichromate,  whereby  it  was  slowly  hardened  in  the  diastolic  form,  while  the 
other  was  plunged  as  before  into  a hot  solution.  Casts  were  then  made  ot  the  cavities.] 

51.  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CARDIAC  MOVEMENTS. —Methods. —The  time  occupied  by  the 
various  'phases  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  be  determined  by  studying  the  apex-beat 

we  know  at  what  rate  the  plate  on  which  the  curve  was  obtained  moved  during  the  ex- 
periment, of  course  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  the  distance,  and  so  calculate  the  time 

occupied  by  any  event  (see  Pulse,  § 67).  r •,  x-  • i ..  .-i- 

(2)  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  cause  a tuning-fork,  whose  rate  of  vibration  is  known,  to  write 
its  vibrations  under  the  curve  of  the  apex-beat  (fig.  49,  2),  or  the  curve  may  be  written  upon  a plate 
attached  to  a vibrating  tuning-fork  (fig.  47,  D,  E).  Such  a curve  contains  fine  teeth  cau.sed  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork.  D and  E are  curves  obtained  Irom  the  cardiac  impulse  in 
this  way  from  healthy  students.  In  D the  notch  d is  not  indicated.  Each  complete  vibration 
of  the  tuning-fork,  reckoned  from  apex  to  apex  of  the  teeth  = 0'01613  second,  so  that  it  is  simp  y 
necessary  to  count  tlie  number  of  teeth  and  multiply  to  obtain  the  tune.  The  values  obtained 
vary  within  certain  limits  even  in  health. 

The  value  of  a 5 = pause  -t-  contraction  of  the  auricles,  is  subject  to  the 
gi-eatest  variation,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  heart-heats  [ler  minute. 
The  more  quickly  the  heart  heats,  the  shorter  is  the  pause,  and  conversely.  n 
some  curves,  even  when  the  heart  heats  slowly,  it  is  scarcely  po.ssihle  to  distinguis  i 
the  auricular  contraction  (indicated  by  a rise)  from  the  part  of  the  curve  correspom  - 
ing  to  the  pause  (indicated  by  a horizontal  line).  In  one  casejheart-bea  s pei 
minute)  the  piause  = 0'4  second,  the  auricular  contraction  = 0 li  I seconcl.  n 
47,  A,  the  time  occupied  by  the  pause  -1-  the  auricular  contraction  (l4  lea  s 1 ci 
minute)  = 0-5  second.  In  D,  a 5 = 19  to  20  vibrations  = 0'32  second;  m B = 

26  vibrations  = 0 '42  second.  i.  + 

The  ventricular  systole  is  calculated  from  the  beginning  of  the  contraction  u,  to  c, 
Avhen  the  semi-lunar  valves  are  closed ; it  lasts  from  tlie  first  to  the  second  souiu  . 
It  also  varies  somewhat,  hut  is  more  constant.  AVhen  tlie  heart  beats  rapidly,  it 
is  somewhat  shorter — during  slow  action  longer.  In  L = 0'32  second  ; in  i --  - 

second  ; with  55  heats  per  minute  Landois  found  it  = 0'34,  with  a very  high  rate 

of  heating  = 0T99  second. 

AVhen  the  ventricles  beat  feebly,  they  contract  more  slowly  ‘'r 
reeistering  apparatus  to  the  heart  of  an  animal  ,pist  killed.  In  lig.  54,  horn  the  lentiiiR  o 
rXbit  jus®  killed,  the  slow  heart-beats,  B,  are  seen  to  Inst  longest.  In  cases  of  enormous 
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liypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  vcntiicle,  the  duration  of  the  ventrieular  systole  is  not 
longer  than  normal  {Landois). 

In  calculating  the  time  occupied  by  the  ventricular  systole  we  must  remember— (1)  The  time 


Curves  recorded  by  the  ventricle  of  a rabbit  upon  a vibrating  plate  attached  to  a timing-fork 
(vibration  = 0’01613  sec.).  A,  soon  after  death  ; B,  from  the  dying  ventiicle. 

Mween  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  second 
sound  (6  to  e).  (2)  The  time  the  blood  flows  into  the  aorta,  which  comes  to  an  end  at  the  de- 

nression  betweeii  c and  d (in  fig.  47,  E).  Its  commencement,  however,  does  not  coincide  with 
6 as  the  aortic  valves  open  0'085  to  0'073  second  after  the  begining  of  the  veiitricular  systole. 
Hence  the  aortic  current  lasts  0‘08  to  0'09  second.  This  is  calculated  in  the  following  way 
The  time  between  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  in  the  axillary  aiteiy  is  0 •/ 
second  and  of  this  time  0‘052  second  is  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  pulse-wave  along  the 
30  cm.’ of  arteiy  lying  between  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  axilla.  Thus  the  pulse-wave  iii 
the  aorta  occurs  0’137  minus  0’052  = 0-085  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound  The 
current  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  interrupted  in  the  depression  between  d and  e (3)  Lastly 
the  lime  occupied  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  which  begins  at  6 i caches  its 
greatest  extent  at  c,  and  is  completely  relaxed  at/.  The  apex  of  the  curve,  c,  may  be  highei  oi 
fower  according  to  the  flexibility  of  the  intercostal  space,  hence  the  position  of  c varies.  In 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  q7  the  left  ventricle,  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  contiaction 
does  not  greatly  exceed  the  normal. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  il  and  e—i.e.,  between  the  complete  closure  of 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves— is  greater  the  more  the  pressure  in  the  aorta 
exceeds  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  the  valves  are  closed  by  the  pressure 
from  above,  and  the  difference  in  time  may  be  0-0.3  second,  or  even  double  that 
time,  in  which  case  the  second  sound  appears  double  (compare  § 54).  If  the  aortic 
pressure  diminishes  while  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  rises,  cl  and  e may  be  so 
near  each  other  that  they  are  no  longer  marked  as  distinct  elements  in  the  curve. 

The  time,  e/  durmg  which  the  ventricles  relax  varies  somewhat : OT  second 
may  be  taken  as  a mean. 

Accelerated  Cardiac  Action.— When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  accelerated,  the  pause 
is  considerably  shortened  in  the  first  instance  [Donders),  and  to  a less  extent  the  time  of  con- 
traction of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  When  the  pulse-rate  is  very  rapid,  the  systole  of  the 
atria  coincides  with  the  closure  of  the  arterial  valves  of  the  preceding  contraction,  as  is  shown 

in  fig.  47,  C (dog).  , , , , i i c 

111  remstering  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  apparatus  is  separated  by  a greater  or  less  depth  of 
soft  Paris  from  the  heart  itself,  so  that  in  all  cases  the  intercostal  tissues  do  not  follow  exact  y 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  thus  the  curve  obtained  may  not  coincide  mathematically 
with  the  movements  of  the  heart.  It  is  desirable  that  curves  be  obtained  from  persons  whose 
hearts  are  exposed,  i.e.,  in  cases  of  ectopia  cordis  (fig.  49,  1). 

Cleft  Sternum. — Gibson  inscribed  cardiograms  from  the  heart  of  a man  with  clett  sternum. 
The  following  were  the  results  obtained Auricular  contraction  = 0115  ; ven  tricular  contraction 
(b,  c7)  = 0-028”  difference  between  closure  of  valves  {d,  c)  = 0'09;  ventricular  diastole  (e,/)  = 0T]  ; 
pause  = 0 '45  second  (§  48). 

Endocardial  Pressure. — In  large  mammals,  sucli  as  the  horse,  Cliauveau  and 
Marey  (1861)  determined  tlie  duration  of  the  events  that  occur  within  the  heart, 
and  also  the  endocardial  pressure,  by  means  of  a cardiac  sound  (fig.  56).  Small 
elastic  bags  attached  to  tubes  were  introduced  through  the  jugrdar  vein  into  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  Each  of  these  tubes  was  connected  with  a registering 
tambour  (fig.  55),  and  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  variations  of  pressure  Avithin 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  obtained  by  causing  the  writing-points  of  the  levers 
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of  the  tambours  to  write  upon  a revolving  cylinder.  [This  method  is  better 
adapted  for  showing  the  sequence  of  events  than  for  measuring  the  actual 
endocardial  pressure  during  the  several  phases  of  a cardiac  cycle.] 


Fig.  55. 


A.‘Marey’s  registeriug  tambour.  T,  metallic  capsule,  with  thin  iiidia-rabber  stretched  over  it  ami 
bearing  au  alumiuium  disc,  wliicli  acts  upou  the  writing  lever,  E.  By  means  of  a thick- 
walled  caoutchouc  tube,  it  may  be  connected  with  any  system  containing  air,  so  as  to 
record  variations  of  pressure.  B.  Natural  size  of  the  tambour,  T. 

[Marey’s  Cardiac  Sound.— The  sound  (fig. -56,  upper  fig.)  was  introduced  through  the  jugular 
vein  into  the  heart  until  the  elastic  ampulla  V,  covered  with  thin  india-rubber,  came  to  be  in 
the  right  ventricle,  and  0 in  the  right  auricle.  The  middle- figure  shows  a section  of  the  upper 
one,  and  how  the  ampulla  V was  connected  to  a tambour  by  means  of  the  tube  TV,  and  the 
ball  U to  another  similar  tambour  by  the  tube  TO.] 


Fig. 


56. 


The  upper  and  middle  diagrams  represent  Marey’s  sound,  the  middle  figure  showing  a section  of 
the  upper  one.  The  lowest  (a)  is  a simple  cardiac  sound.  The  bulbous  portion  is  coveied 
witli  thin  india-rubber  stretched  over  an  open  metallic  framework  so  as  to  form  au  elastic 
bag  or  ampulla.  By  means  of  the  tube  {g)  it  can  be  introduced  into  cavity. 

Fig.  57,  A,  gives  the  result  obtained  when  one  elastic  bag  was  placed  in  the  right  auricle, 
being  introduced  through  the  jugular  vein  and  superior  vena  cava  ; B,  when  the  other  bag 
pushed  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  in  the  right  ventricle  ; D,  m the  root  of  the  aorta  pushed 
in  through  the  carotid  ; C,  pushed  past  the  semi-lunar  valves  into  the  left  ventricle  , i\hile  at 
E a similar  bag  has  been  placed  externally  between  the  heart  s apex  and  the  innei  wall  of  the 
chest.  In  all  cases  auricular  contraction  ; V,  that  of  the  ventricle  ; s,  closure  of  .semi-lunar 

'"^Metiiods^-^(i)  The  cardiac  sound  consists  of  a tube  containing  two  separate  air-passages,  and 
in  connection  with  each  of  these  there  is  a small  elastm  bag 

fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  sound,  and  communicates  with  one  of  the  air-passages  (hg.  56).  The 
other  bag  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  second  air-passage  111  the  sound,  and  at  such  a distance 
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that  when  the  former  bag  lies  within  the  ventricle,  the  latter  is  in  the  auricle.  Each  bag  ami 
air  tube  communicating  with  it  is  connected  with  a Marey’s  tambour  (fig.  56),  provided  with 
a lever  which  inscribes  its  movements  upon  a revolving  cylinder.  Any  variation  of  pressure 
within  the  auricle  or  ventricle  will  alfect  the  elastic  nmpullai,  and  thus  raise  or  depress  the 
lover.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  writing  iioints  of  the  levers  are  placed  exactly  above  each 
other.  A tracing  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  taken  simultaneously  by  ineans  of  a cardiograph 
attached  to  a separate  tambour. 

It  has  still  to  be  determined  ■whether  the  auricles  and  ventricles  act  alternately, 
so  that  at  the  inoinent  of  the  heginning  of  the  ventricular  contraction  the  auricles 


Eiglit  Auricle. 


Right  Ventricle. 


Left  Ventricle. 


Aorta. 


Cardiac  Impulse. 


relax,  or  'whether  the  ventricles  are  contracted  while  the  auricles  still  remain  slightly 
contracted,  so  that  the  whole  heart  is  contracted  for  a short  time  at  least.  The 
latter  view  was  supported  by  Harvey,  Bonders,  and  others,  while  Haller  and  many 
of  the  more  recent  observers  support  the  view  that  the  action  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  alternates.  In  the  case  of  Frau  Serafin,  whose  heart  was  exposed, 
V.  Ziemssen  obtained  curves  from  the  auricles,  which  showed  that  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  continued  even  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  ventricular  systole. 
In  Marcy  s curve  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  represented  as  following  that 
of  the  auricle  (fig.  57). 

(2)  [The  pressure  within  the  heart  has  also  been  measured  hy  means  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  manometer  (p.  68).  In  the  dog  the  maximum  jmsitive 
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pressure  in  tlie  left  ventricle  is  during  systole  greater  tliau  that  in  tlie  aorta,  and 
may  reach  140  mm.  Hg — tliat  in  the  riglit  ventricle  60  mm.,  and  tlie  right  auricle 
about  20  mm.  Hg.  The  minimum  manometer,  hov'ever,  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricles  records  a negative  pressure  of  - 52  to  - 20  mm.  Hg  in  the  left  and 
- 1 6 mm.  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  - 7 mm.  in  the  right  auricle. 

Even  after  the  chest  is  opened,  the  negative  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  may 
fall  as  low  as  - 25  mm.  Hg.] 

[(3)  Method  of  Rolleston  and  Roy. — These  observers  used  a special  apparatus  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and  they  find  that  there  is  no  distinct  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
dog  within  the  ventricles  corresponding  to  the  auricular  systole  such  as  was  obtained  by  Marey 
in  the  horse.  During  the  ventricular  diastole  in  certain  cases  the  pressure  falls  below  the 
atmosiiheric  pressure  and  may  be  equal  to  - 20  mm.  mercury  or  more  in  the  left  ventricle 
(§  48).  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the  ventricle  continuing  after  the 
blood  in  the  auricle  at  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  systole  has  entered  the 
ventricle — i.e.,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  auricle  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  disteiid  the 
left  ventricle  to  the  point  at  which  its  suction  action  ceases.  Magiiii,  operating  on  dogs  with 
a trocar  which  perforated  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  found  none  of  the  secondary  elevations 
obtained  by  Marey  with  his  sound.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  curves 
obtained  (fig.  50,  B).] 

A.  Fiek  regards  the  alternating  contraction  as  a means  whereby  the  pressure  in  the  large 
venous  trunks  is  kept  nearly  constant.  At  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole  the  auricles 
relax,  and  the  venous  blood  flows  freely  into  the  latter,  while  if  the  auricles  remained  contracted, 
the  blood  in  the  veins  would  be  kept  back.  Further,  at  the  moment  of  ventricular  diastole 
the  auricles  contract,  so  that  there  is  not  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  veins. 
Thus  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  is  more  equable,  while  the  current  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the 
veins  is  kept  more  constant. 

52.  PATHOLOGICAL  CARDIAC  IMPULSES. — Change  in  the  Position  of  the  Apex-Beat. — 
The  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  changed — (1)  by  the  accumulation  of  fluids  (serum,  jjus, 
blood)  or  gas  in  one  pleural  cavity.  A copious  efl’usion  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  compresses 
the  lung,  and  may  displace  the  heart  towards  the  right  side,  while  effusion  on  the  right  side 
may  push  the  heart  more  to  the  left.  As  the  right  heart  must  make  a greater  effort  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  compressed  lung,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  usually  increased.  Advanced 
emphysema  of  the  lung,  causing  the  diaphragm  to  be  pressed  downwards,  displaces  the  heart 
downwards  and  inwards,  while  pushing  and  pulling  up  of  the  diaphragm  (by  contraction  of 
the  lung,  or  through  pressure  from  below)  causes  the  apex-beat  to  be  displaced  upwards, 
and  also  slightly  to  the  left.  Thickening  of  the  muscular  walls  with  dilatation  of  the  cavities 
of  the  left  ventricle  makes  that  ventricle  longer  and  broader,  while  the  increased  cardiac 
impulse  may  be  felt  in  the  axillary  line  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  intercostal 
.space  to  the  left  of  the  mammary  line.  Hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  side, 
increases  the  breadth  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  felt  more  to  the  right,  even 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  the  rare  cases  where  the  heart  is  transposed,  the  apex- 
beat  is  felt  on  the  right  side.  When  the  cardiac  impulse  goes  to  the  left  of  the  left  mammary 
line,  or  to  the  right  of  the  parasternal  line,  the  heart  is  iucreasetl  in  breadth,  and  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  A greatly  increased  cardiac  impulse  may  extend  to  several  inter- 
costal spaces. 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  abnormally  weakened  in  cases  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  or  by  weakening  of  the  innervation  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  It  is  also  weakened 
when  the  heart  is  separated  from  the  chest-wall  owing  to  the  collection  of  fluids  or  air  in 
the  pericardium,  or  by  a greatly  distended  left  lung  ; and,  indeed,  when  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  is  filled  with  fluid,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  extinguished.  The  same  occurs  when  the 
left  ventricle  is  very  imperfectly  filled  during  its  contraction  (in  consequence  of  marked 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice),  or  when  it  can  only  empty  itself  very  slowly  and  gradually, 
as  during  marked  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice. 

An  increase  of  the  cardiac  impulse  occurs  during  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  under 
the  influence  of  various  stimuli  (psychical,  inflammatory,  febrile,  toxic)  which  nflect  the  cardiac 
ganglia.  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  causes  the  heart  to  heave,  so  that  a part  of  the 
left 'chest-wall  may  be  raised  and  also  vibrate  during  systole.  . , , • , 

A pulling  in  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  during  the  cardiac  .systole  occurs  in  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces,  not  unfrequeutly  under  normal  circumstances,  sometimes  during  in- 
creased cardiac  action,  and  in  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.  As  the  heart’s  apex  is 
sli<^htly  displaced,  and  the  ventricle  becomes  slightly  smaller  during  its  systole,  the  empty 
space  is  filled  by  the  yielding  soft  parts  of  the  intercostal  space.  When  the  heart  is  united 
with  the  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  connective-tissue,  which  renders  systolic  locomotion 
of  the  heart  impossible,  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  during  systole  takes  the  place  ot  the 
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canliac  impulse  {Skoda).  Duriu"  the  diastol_e,  a diastolic  cardiac  impulse  of  the  coiTespondiiig 
part  of  the  chest-wall  may  be  .said  to  occur. 

Clinically,  changes  in  the  cardiac  impulse  are  best  a.scertaiiied  by  taking  graphic  representa- 
tions of  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  studying  the  curves  so  obtained  (lig.  58). 

In  curve  P (much  reduced),  from  a case  of  marked  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  ven- 
tricular contraction,  be,  is  usually  very  great,  while  the  time  occupied  by  the  contraction  is  not 
much  increased.  P and  Q were  obtained  from  a case  of  marked  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  due  to  insulticiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  Curve  Q was  taken  intentionally  over 
the  auriculo- ventricular  groove,  where  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  occurred  during  systole  ; 
nevertheless  the  individual  events  occurring  in  the  heart  are  indicated. 

Fig.  E is  from  a case  of  aortic  stenosis.  The  auricular  contraction  {ab)  lasts  only  a short 
time  ; the  ventricular  systole  is  obviously  lengthened,  and  after  a short  elevation  (be)  shows  a 


Curves  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  ab,  contraction  of  auricles  ; be,  ventricular  systole  ; d,  closure 
of  aortic,  and  e,  of  pulmonary  valves  ; ef,  diastole  of  ventriole  ; P,  Q.  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  ; E,  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  ; F,  mitral  insufficiency  ; 
G,  mitral  stenosis  ; L,  nervous  palpitation  in  Basedow’s  disease  ; M,  so-called  hemisystolc.' 


series  of  fine  indentations  (c,  e)  caused  by  the  blood  being  pressed  through  the  narrowed  and 
roughened  aorta. 

Fig.  F,  from  a case  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  shows  (ab)  well  marked  on  account 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the  left  auricle,  while  the  shock  (d)  from  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves  is  small,  on  account  of  the  diminished  arterial  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shook 
from  the  accentuated  pulmonary  sound  (e)  is  very  great,  and  is  in  the  apex  of  the  curve.  On 
account  of  the  great  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  second  pulmonary  tone  may  be  so 
strong,  and  succeed  the  second  aortic  sound  (d)  so  raiudly,  that  both  almost  meri>e  completelv 
into  each  other  (H  and  K). 

The  curve  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  (G)  shows  a long,  irregular,  nobdied,  auricular 
contraction  (ab),  caused  by  the  blood  being  forced  through  an  irregular  narrow  orifice.  The  ven- 
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ti’icular  contraction  (be)  is  feeble  because  tbe  ventricle  is  imperfectly  filled.  The  closures  of  the 
two  valves,  d and  c,  are  relatively  far  apart,  and  one  can  hear  distinctly  a reduplicated  second 
sound.  The  aortic  valves  close  rapidly,  because  the  aorta  is  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood, 
while  the  more  copious  inflow  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  its  valves  to  close 
later. 

If  the  heart  beats  rapidly  and  feebly — if  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  be  low,  the  signs  of  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  absent— as  in  curve  L — 
taken  from  a girl  sufl'ering  from  nervous  palpitation  and  morbus  Basedowii. 

In  very  rare  cases  of  iusutficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  has  been  observed  that  at  certain 
times  both  ventricles  contract  simultaneously,  as  in  a normal  heart,  but  that  this  alternates 
with  a condition  where  the  right  ventricle  alone  seems  to  contract.  Curve  M is  such  a curve 
obtained  by  Malbranc,  who  called  this  condition  intermittent  hemisystole.  The  first  curve 
(I.)  is  like  a normal  curve,  during  which  the  whole  heart  acted  as  usual.  The  curve  IL,  how- 
ever, is  caused  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart  alone  ; it  wants  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  d, 
and  there  was  no  pulse  in  the  arteries.  Owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  same 
person  had  a venous  pulse  with  every  cardiac  impulse,  so  that  the  arterial  and  venous  pulses 
first  occurred  together,  and  then  the  venous  pulse  alone  occurred.  In  these  cases  the  mitral 
insufficiency  leads  to  the  right  ventricle  being  over-distended,  while  the  left  is  nearly  empty,  so 
that  the  right  side  requires  to  contract  more  energetically  than  the  left.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  right  ventricle  alone  contracts  in  these  cases,  but  rather  that  the  action  of  the  left  side  is 
very  feeble. 

53.  THE  HEART-SOUNDS. — On  listening  over  tlie  region  of  the  heart  in  a 
healthy  man,  either  with  the  ear  applied  directly  to  the  chest-waU  {Harvey),  or  hy 
means  of  a stethoscope  {Laennec,  1819),  we  hear  two  characteristic  soimds,  the 
so-called  “heart-sounds.”  The  two  sounds  are  called  first  and  second,  and 
together  they  correspond  to  a single  cardiac  cycle.  These  sounds  are  separated  hy 
sdences.  [Fig.  59  shows  the  relation  of  the  events  occurring  in  the  heart  during 
a cardiac  cycle  to  the  somrds  and  silences.] 

1.  The  first  sound. 

2.  The  first  or  short  silence. 

3.  The  second  sound. 

4.  The  second  or  long  silence. 


[Relative  Duration. — There  is  no  absolute  duration  of  each  phase  of  a cardiac 
cycle,  hut  we  may  take  the  average  relative  duration  calculated  from  the  measure- 
ments of  Gibson,  in  a case  of  fissure  of  the  sternum,  to  he  as  follows  : — 


Auricular  systole. 
Ventricular  sy.stole. 
Ventricular  diastole. 

Cardiac  cycle,  . 


T12  sec. 
•368  „ 
■578  ,, 


1 '058  sec. 


Fig.  59. 


Suppose  we  divide  the  cycle  mto  tenths  ( Walslie), 
then  the  first  soimd  will  last  the  first  silence  the 
second  sound  and  the  long  silence  of  the  entire 
period.] 

The  first  sound  [long  or  systolic]  is  Gvice  as  long  as, 
somewhat  duller,  and  one-third  or  one-fourth  deeper,  than 
the  second  sound ; it  is  less  sharply  defined  at  first. 


^'S'innL'Sk  and  irsyZhronouswiih  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 


The  second  sound  [short  or  diastolic]  is  clearer, 
sharper,  shorter,  more  sudden,  and  is  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  higher  in  pitch;  it  is  shar^^ly  defined  and  syn- 
chronous loith  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  ventricular  diastole.  Tlie  sounds 
emitted  during  each  cardiac  cycle  have  been  compared  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  syllables  lubb,  diipp.  [If  one  listens  over  the  apex  one  hears  the  sounds  like 
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hlpp,  ditpp ; -wliero  tho  accent  is  on  tlio  fir.st  .sonnd,  but  at  tlie  base,  it  is  on  the 
second  sonnd,  and  is  like  lupp,  dupp.]  Or  the  resnlt  may  be  expre.ssed  thus  ; — 


V 


2 - 

\ 1 5 

I- 

tup. 

[It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  reality  fotir  sounds  are  i^i’oduced  in  the  heart, 
but  the  two  tirst  sounds  occur  together  and  the  two  second,  so  that  only  a single 
first  and  a single  second  sound  are  heard.] 

The  causes  of  the  first  sound  are  due  to  two  conditions.  As  the  sound  is 
heard,  although  enfeebled,  in  an  excised  heart  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
valves  are  arrested,  and  also  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  valves  (0.  Ludwig  and 
Dogiel),  one  of  the  factors  lies  in  the  “muscle  sound”  produced  by  the  contracting 
muscidar  fibres  of  the  ventricles.  This  sound  is  supported  and  increased  by  the 
sound  produced  by  the  tension  and  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
and  their  chord®  tendine®,  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Wintrich, 
by  means  of  proper  resonators,  has  analysed  the  first  sound  and  distinguished  the 
clear,  short,  valvular  part  from  the  deep,  long,  muscular  soimd. 

[Krelil  lias  made  additional  e.xperiments  to  show  that  the  first  sound  is  partly  muscular. 
An  apparatus  was  devised  whereby,  while  the  heart  was  still  within  the  body  and  the  chcula- 
tion  going  on,  modifications  of  the  first  sound  were  obtained  when  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  were  held  apart.  Again,  when  a dog  is  bled  from  the  carotids,  as  soon  as  a considerable 
amount  of  blood  is  removed,  the  second  sound  is  no  longer  heard,  while  the  first  sound  lasts 
for  some  time  longer  and  is  even  fairly  loud.  It  is  also  said  that  the  auricles  produce  a sound 
during  their  contraction.  Kasem-Beck  has  also  recently  confirmed  Dogiel’s  previous  statements 
and  supported  them  by  new  experiments.] 

The  muscle-sound  produced  by  transversely-striped  muscle  does  not  occur  with  a simple  con- 
traction (p.  99),  but  only  when  several  contractions  are  superposed  to  produce  tetanus  (§  303). 
The  ventricular  contraction  is  only  a simide  contraction,  but  it  lasts  considerably  longer  than 
the  contraction  of  other  muscles,  and  herein  lies  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  the  muscle-sound 
during  the  ventricular  contraction. 

Defective  Heart-Sounds. — In  certain  conditions  (typhus,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart), 
where  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened,  the  first  sound  may  be  completely 
inaudible.  In  aortic  insufficiency,  in  consequence  of  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into 
the  ventricle,  the  mitral  valve  is  gradually  stretched,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  beginning 
of  the  ventricular  systole,  the  first  sound  may  be  absent.  Such  pathological  conditions  seem 
to  show  that,  for  the  production  of  the  first  sound,  muscle-sound  and  valve-sound  must 
eventually  work  together,  and  that  the  tone  is  altered,  or  may  even  disappear,  when  one  of 
these  causes  is  absent.  [Yeo  and  Barrett  state  that  the  sound  is  purely  muscular  (?).] 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  prompt  closure,  and 
therefore  sudden  stretching  or  tension,  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  so  that  it  is  purely  a valvular  sound.  Perhaps  it  is  augmented  by 
the  sudden  vibration  of  the  fluid-particles  in  the  large  arterial  trunks.  [The  second 
sound  lias  all  the  characters  of  a valvular  sound.  That  the  aortic  valves  are  con- 
cerned in  its  production  was  proved  by  Hope,  who  introduced  a curved  wire  through 
the  left  carotid  artery  and  hooked  up  one  or  more  segments  of  the  valve,  when  the 
sound  was  modified.  It  may  even  disappear  or  be  replaced  by  an  abnormal  sound 
or  “murmur.”  Again,  when  these  valves  are  diseased,  the  sound  is  altered,  and 
It  may  be  accompanied  or  even  displaced  by  murmurs.]  Although  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  do  not  close  simultaneously,  usiudly  the  difference  in  time  is 
.so  sma,ll  that  both  valves  make  one  sound,  but  the  second  sound  may  be  double 
or  divided  when,  through  increase  of  the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  the  interval  becomes  longer.  Even  in  health  this  may  be  tlie 
case,  as  occurs  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or  the  beginning  of  expiration  (v.  Dusch). 
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Where  the  Sounds  are  Heard  Loudest. — [Clinicicans,  for  convenience,  in 
describing  the  cardiac  sounds  as  heard  on  auscidtation  speak  of  four  areas,  viz.  : 
the  mitral  area,  a circular  area  about  2 inches  in  diameter,  with  the  aj)ex  as  a 
centre;  the  tricuspid  area,  from  the  third  to  the  fiftli  interspaces  on  tlie  left  side, 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  sternum;  i\\Q  aortic  area,  second  right  interspace 
near  the  sternum,  or  the  inner  end  of  the  second  costal  cartilage;  the  pulmonary 
area,  the  inner  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal  space.  The  first  sound  is  lieard 
best  at  the  apex,  and  much  fainter  at  the  base.  Tlie  second  sound  is  heard  best 
over  the  base.]  The  sound  produced  by  the  tricuspid  valve  is  lieard  loudest  at 
the  junction  of  the  lower  right  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum ; as  the  mitral 
valve  lies  more  to  the  left  and  deeper  in  the  chest,  and  is  covered  in  front  by  tlie 
arterial  orifice,  the  mitral  sound  is  best  heard  at  the  apex-beat,  or  immediately 
above  it,  where  a strip  of  the  left  ventricle  lies  next  the  chest-ivall.  [The  sound 
is  conducted  to  the  part  nearest  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.]  The  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  lie  so  close  together  that  it  is 
convenient  to  listen  for  the  second  {aortic)  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta, 
where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  surface,  i.e.,  over  the  second  right  costal  cartilage  or 
aortic  cartilage  close  to  its  junction  with  the  sternum.  The  sound,  although 
produced  at  the  semi-lunar  valves,  is  carried  upwards  by  the  column  of  blood, 
and  by  the  Avails  of  the  aorta.  The  sound  produced  by  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
heard  most  distinctly  over  the  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  or  the 
third  left  costal  cartilage,  someAvhat  to  the  left  and  external  to  the  margin  of  the 
sternum  (fig.  60). 

[It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  position  of  the  cardiac  valves  is  one  thhig, 
and  the  situation  Avhere  the  hearhsounds  are  heard  loudest  is  another.  The 
foUoAving  mdicates  the  topographical  arrangement  of  the  orifices; — 

Aortic  orifice. — At  the  sternum  adjoming  the  third  left  cartilage  and  space. 

Pidmonary  orifice. — Second  left  space  and  sternum  adjoinmg. 

Mitral  orifice.—  Left  half  of  sternum  from  fourth  to  fifth  cartilage. 

Tricuspid  orifice. — Eight  half  of  sternum  from  fourth  to  sixth  cartilage. 

The  aortic  and  mitral  orifices  are  deeply  situated  in  the  chest,  Avhile  the 
pulmonary  and  tricuspid  orifices  are  comparatively  superficial.] 

[Events  occurring  in  the  heart  during  the  sounds. — Coincident  Avith  the  first  sound 
the  foUoAving  events  are  taking  place  within  the  heart : — (1)  Contraction  of  both  ven- 
tricles, (2)  firmer  closure  and  stretching  of  the  auriculo-ventricidar  valves,  (3)  pro- 
pidsion  and  nishing  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  (4)  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  against  the  chest-Avall,  (5)  the  gradual  filling  of  the  auricles  Avith  blood. 
Coincident  with  the  second  sound  are — (1)  the  closure  and  stretching  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  (2)  relaxation  of  the  contracted 
ventricles,  (3)  opening  of  the  auriculo-ventricnlar  valves  and  floAV  of  some  blood 
from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  (4)  diminished  pressure  of  the  apex  against 
the  chest- Avail.  During  the  long  pause; — (1)  The  auricles  are  being  filled,  and 
blood  floAvs  freely  from  them  into  the  dilated  ventricles,  (2)  contraction  of  the 
auricles  to  fiU  the  ventricles  Avith  blood.]  During  the  short  silence,  Avhich  is  very 
short,  the  ventricles  are  contracting,  and  are  near  their  maximum  of  shortening. 

54.  VARIATIONS  OE  THE  HEART-SOUNDS. — Increase  of  the  first  sound  of  both  ventricles 
indicates  a more  energetic  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  a simultaneously  greater  and  more 
sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricnlar  A-alves.  Increase  of  the  second  sound  is  a sign  of 
increased  tension  in  the  interior  of  the  corresponding  large  arteries.  Hence  increase  of  the 
second  (pulmonary)  sound  indicates  overfilling  and  excessive  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 
A /ee&fc  action  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  abnormal  Avant  of  blood  in  the  heart,  causes  weak 
heart-sounds,  which  is  the  case  in  degenerations  of  the  heart-mu.scle. 

Irrecfularities  in  structure  of  the  individual  valves  may  cause  the  heart-sounds  to  become 
“ impure.”  If  a pathological  cavity,  filled  with  air,  be  so  iilaced,  and  of  such  a form  as  to  act 
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as  a resonator  to  the  heart-sounds,  they  7U ay  assume  a “metallic”  character.  The  first  and 
second  sound  may  be  “reduplicated”  or  [althougli  “duplication”  is  a more  accurate  term 
(.Bun-)]  doubled.  The  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  explained  by  the  tension  of  the 
tricuspid  and  that  of  the  mitral  valves  not  occurring  simultaneousl3\  Sometimes  in  disease  a 


The  heart — its  several  parts  and  gi’eat  vessels  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  thorax.  The  lungs 
are  collapsed  to  their  nonnal  extent,  as  after  death,  exposing  the  heart.  The  outlines  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  heart  are  indicated  by  veiy  fine  dotted  lines.  The  area  of  pro- 
pagation of  valvular  murmurs  is  marked  out  by  more  visible  dotted  lines.  A,  the  circle 
of  mitral  murmur,  corresponds  to  the  left  apex.  The  broad  and  somewhat  diffitscd  arm, 
roughly  triangular,  is  the  re^on  of  tricuspid  murmurs,  and  corresponds  generally  with 
the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is  least  covered  by  lung.  The  letter  C is  in  its  centre.  The 
circumscribed  circidar  area,  D,  is  the  part  over  which  the  pulmonic  arterial  murmurs 
are  commonly  heard  loudest.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  inch,  or  even  more,  lower  down, 
corresponding  to  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  touches  the  wall  of 
the  thorax.  The  internal  organs  and  parts  of  organs  are  indicated  by  letters  as  follows  : — 
r.au,  right  auricle,  traced  in  fine  dotting  ; ao,  arch  of  iiorta,  seen  in  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  traced  in  fine  dotting  on  the  sternum;  v.i.,  the  two  innominate  veins;  r.v, 
right  ventricle  ; l.v.,  left  ventricle. 

sound  is  ]>roduced  by  a.  hypertrophied  auricle  producing  an  audible  presystolic  sound,  i.c.,  a 
sound  or  “murmur”  preceding  the  first  sound.  [This  has  been  questioned  quite  recentlj’.] 
As  the_aortic  and  ptilmonary  valves  do  not  close  quite  simultaneously,  a reduplicated  second  sound 
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is  only  an  increase  ot  a physiological  condition.  All  conditions  which  cause  the  aortic  valves 
to  close  rapidly  (diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle)  and  the  imlnionary  valves  to 
close  later  (congestion  of  the  right  ventricle — both  conditions  together  in  mitral  stenosis), 
favour  the  ])roduction  of  a reduplicated  second  sound. 

Cardiac  Mm’murs. — II  irregularities  occur  in  the  valves,  either  in  cases  of  stenosis  or  in 
insufficiency,  so  that  the  blood  is  subjected  to  vibratory  oscillations  and  friction,  then,  instead 
of  the  heart-sounds,  other  sounds — murmurs  or  bruits — arise  or  accompany  these.  A combina- 
tion ot  these  sounds  is  always  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  [These  murmurs 
may  be  produced  within  the  heart,  when  they  are  termed  endocardial ; or  outside  it,  when  they 
are  called  exocardial  murmurs.  But  other  murmurs  are  due  to  changes  in  the  quality  or 
amount  of  the  blood,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  heemic  murmurs.  In  the  study  of  all  murmurs, 
note  their  rhyUim  or  exact  relation  to  the  normal  sounds,  their  point  of  maximum  intensity,  and 
the.  direction  imohich  the  murvmr  is  2}ro23agated.]  It  is  rare  that  tumours  or  other  deposits 
projecting  into  the  ventricles  cause  murmurs,  unless  there  be  present  at  the  same  time  lesions 
of  the  valves  and  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  The  cardiac  murmurs  are  always  related  to 
the  systole  or  diastole,  and  usually  the  .systolic  are  more  accentuated  and  louder.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  loud  that  the  thorax  trembles  under  their  irregular  oscillations  {fremitus,  freuiisse- 
ment  cataire). 

In  cases  where  diastolic  murmurs  are  heard,  there  are  always  anatomical  changes  in  the  cardiac 
mechanism.  These  are  insufficiency  of  the  arterial  valves,  or  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  (usually  the  left).  Systolic  murmurs  do  not  always  necessitate  a disturbance  in  the 
cardiac  mechanism.  They  may  occur  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  and  in  cases  of  calcification  and  dilatation  of  the  ascending  part  of 
the  aorta.  These  murmurs  occur  very  much  less  frequently  on  the  right  side,  and  are  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  and  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

Functional  Murmurs. — Systolic  murmurs  often  occur  without  any  valvular  lesion,  although 
they  are  always  less  loud,  and  are  caused  by  abnormal  vibrations  of  the  valves  or  arterial  walls. 
They  occirr  most  frequently  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  [and  are  generally  heard  at 
the  base],  less  frequently  at  the  mitral,  and  still  less  frequently  at  the  aortic  or'  the  tricuspid 
orifice.  Ansemia,  general  malnutrition,  acute  febrile  affections,  are  the  causes  of  these  murmurs. 
[Some  of  these  are  due  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and  are  called  hsemic,  and  others 
to  defective  cardiac  muscular  nutrition,  and  are  called  dynamic  {TFalshe).] 

Sounds  may  also  occur  during  a certain  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  (pericarditis) 
from  the  roughened  surfaces  of  this  membrane  rubbing  upon  each  other.  Audible  friction 
sounds  are  thus  produced,  and  the  vibration  may  even  be  perceptible  to  touch.  [These  are 
“friction  sounds,”  and  quite  distinct  from  sounds  produced  within  the  heart  itself.] 


55.  PEESISTENCE  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEAET.— The  heart 
continues  to  heat  for  some  time  after  it  is  cut  out  of  the  body.  The  movement 

lasts  longer  in  cold-blooded  animals  (frog, 
turtle) — extending  even  to  days — than 
mammals.  A rabbit’s  heart  beats  from  3 
minutes  up  to  36  minutes  after  it  is  cut 
out  of  the  body.  Tire  average  of  many  ex- 
periments  is  about  1 1 minutes.  ['\^’^aUer 
and  Reid  recorded  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tions of  a rabbit’s  heart  7 2 minutes  after 
its  excision.  Fig.  61  shov's  the  ])rolonga- 
tion  of  the  ventricidar  systole  in  an  ex- 
cised rabbit’s  heart,  the  movements  being 
recorded  by  a lever  resting  on  the  heart.] 
Panuni  found  the  last  trace  of  contraction 
to  occur  in  the  right  auricle  (rabbit)  15 
hours  after  death;  in  a mouse’s  heart,  46 
hours  ; in  a dog’s,  96  hours.  An  excised 
frog’s  heart  beats,  at  the  longest,  2^  days  ( Valentin).  In  a human  embryo  (third 
month)  the  heart  was  found  beating  after  4 hours.  In  this  condition  stimulation 
causes  an  increase  and  acceleration  of  the  action.  The  ventricular  contraction 
weakens,  and  soon  each  auricular  contraction  is  not  followed  by  a ventricular  con- 
traction, two  or  more  of  the  former  being  succeeded  by  only  one  of  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time  the  ventricles  contract  more  slowly  (lig.  61),  and  soon  stop  altogether. 


Fig.  61. 

Curves  of  excised  rabbit’s  heart — 1,  6 mins, 
after  excision  ; 2,  10  mins.;  3,20  mins.;  4, 
70  mins,  (after  Waller  and  JReid). 
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while  the  auricles  continue  to  heat.  If  the  ventricles  he  stimulated  directly,  as 
hy  iJricking  them  with  a pin,  they  may  execute  a contraction.  The  left  auricle 
soon  ceases  to  beat,  while  the  right  auricle  still  continues  to  contract.  The  right 
auricular  appendix  continues  to  beat  longest,  as  was  observed  by  Galen  and  Car- 
danus  (1550),  and  it  is  termed  “ultimum  moriens.”  Similar  observations  have 
been  made  upon  the  hearts  of  persons  Avho  have  been  executed. 

If  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  it  may  be  excited  to  contract  for  a short  time  by 
direct  stimulation,  more  especially  by  heat  {Harvey) ; even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  auricles  and  their  appendices  are  the  last  parts  to  cease  contracting. 
As  a general  rule,  direct  stimulation,  although  it  may  cause  the  heart  to  act  more 
vigorously  for  a short  time,  brings  it  to  rest  sooner.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
regular  sequence  of  events  ceases,  and  there  is  usually  a twitching  movement  of  the 
muscular  hbres  of  the  heart.  C.  Ludwig  found  that,  even  after  the  excitabihty  is 
extinguished  in  the  mammalian  heart,  it  maybe  restored  by  injecting  arterial  blood 
into  the  coronary  arteries : conversely,  lesion  of  these  vessels  is  followed  by 
enfeebled  action  of  the. heart  (§  47).  Hammer  found  that  in  a man,  whose  left 
coronary  artery  was  plugged,  the  pulse  fell  from  80  to  8 beats  per  minute. 

[The  beats  of  the  excised  heart  of  a rabbit  gradually  decline  in  force  and  frequency,  the 
latent  period  and  contraction  become  longer,  and  the  excitability  more  obtuse.  The  duration  of 
a contraction  may  be  '6  sec.,  the  normal  being  ’3  sec.  The  beats  have  often  a bigeminal 
character.  An  excised  heart  may  be  frozen  quite  hard,  yet  on  being  thawed  it  contracts 
spontaneously.  The  contraction  proceeds  in  a wave  from  the  spot  stimulated  in  the  frog’s 
heart,  at  8°  to  12°  C.  at  30  to  90  mm.  per  sec. ; in  the  mammalian  excised  heart  about  8 metres 
per  sec.  ( Waller  and  Reid).'] 

Action  of  Gases  on  the  Heart. — During  its  activity  the  heart  uses  0,  and  produces  COg  so 
that  it  beats  longest  in  pure  0 (12  hours),  and  not  so  long  in  N, — H (1  hour) — CO2  (10  minutes) 
— CO  (42  minutes) — Cl  (2  minutes),  or  in  a vacuum  (20  to  30  minutes),  even  when  there  is 
watery  vapour  present  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the  heart  be  reintroduced  into  0 it  begins  to 
beat  again.  [Gases  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  in  the  chick’s  heart  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  incubation  as  in  the  adult  heart  {Fano).  A frog’s  heart  ceases  to  beat  in  compressed  0 
(10  to  12  atmospheres)  in  about  one-third  of  the  time  it  would  do  were  it  simply  excised  and 
left  to  itself.  An  excised  heart  suspended  in  ordinary  air  beats  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  a 
heart  which  is  placed  upon  a glass-plate.  ] 

[56.  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART. —The  physical 
methods  of  diagnosis  enable  ns  to  obtain  precise  knowledge  regarding  the  actual 
state  of  the  heart.  The  methods  available  are  : — 


[Inspection. — The  person  is  supposed  to  have  his  chest  exposed  apd  to  be  in  the  recumbent 
position.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  limits  of  the  heart.  The  base  corresponds  to  a line 
joining  the  upper  margins  of  the  third  costal  cartilages,  the  apex  to  the  fifth  interspace,  while 
transversely  it  extends  from  a little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  to  within  a little  of  the  left 
nipple  ; this  area  occupied  by  the  heart  being  called  the  deep  cardiac  region  (fig.  62).  By  the 
eye  we  can  detect  any  alteration  in  the  configuration  of  the  prrecordia,  bulging  or  retraction  of 
the  region  as  a whole  or  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  we  may  detect  variations  in  the  position, 
character,  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  or  the  presence  of  other  visible  pulsations.] 

[Palpation. — By  placing  the  whole  hand  flat  upon  the  proecordia,  we  can  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence,  the  situation  and  extent,  and  any  alterations  in  the  characters  of  the  apex- 
beat  ; or  we  may  detect  the  existence  of  abnormal  pulsations,  vibrations,  thrills,  or  friction  in 
tliis  region.  In  feeling  for  the  apex-beat,  if  it  be  at  all  feeble,  it  is  well  to  make  the  patient 
lean  forward.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  heart  may  be  displaced  by 
tumours  or  accumulations  of  lluids  pressing  upon  it,  i.e.,  conditions  external  to  itself,  or  the 
apex-beat  may  be  displaced  from  causes  within  the  heart  itself,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.] 

[Percussion. — As  the  heart  is  a solid  organ,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  contain 
air,  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  emitted  by  striking  the  chest  over  the  region  of  the  former 
must  be  different  from  that  produced  over  the  latter.  Not  only  is  there  a difference  in  the 


1.  Inspection. 

2.  Palpation. 


3.  Percussion. 

4.  Auscultation. 


To  arrive  at  a correct  diagnosis  all  tlie  metliods  must  be  employed.] 
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sound  or  note  emitted,  bxit  the  “sensation  of  resistance”  which  one  feels  on  percussing  the  two 
organs  is  different.  We  may  ascertain — 

1.  The  superficial  or  absolute  cardiac  dnlne.ss. 

2.  The  deep  or  relative  dulness.] 

[Superficial  Cardiac  Dulness. — This  theoretically  is  the  part  of  the  heart  in  direct  contact 
■with  the  chest-wall  and  uncovered  by  lung,  but  obviously  as  the  lungs  vary  in  size  during 
respiration,  it  must  be  smaller  during  inspiration  and  larger  during  e.vpiration.  It  forms  a 
roughly  triangular  space,  whose  base  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  heart-dulness 


Fig.  62. 

Topography  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents,  a.d.,  right  atrium  ; o.s.,  left  auricle  ; v.d.,  right  ven- 
tricle ; I,  left  ventricle,  with  Ij,  position  of  cardiac  impulse  ; A,  aorta  ; II,  pulmonary  artery; 
C,  V,  vena  cava  superior  ; L,  L,  limits  of  the  lungs  ; P,  P,  limits  of  the  attachment  of  the 
parietal  pleura  ; the  space  between  L,  L,  and  P,  P,  is  called  the  “ complemental  space.” 

merges  into  that  of  the  liver,  situate  below  it,  but  it  corresponds  to  a horizontal  lino  2i  inches 
long,  extending  from  the  apex-beat  to  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  internal  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  left  edge  of  the  stei  num  is  2 inches  long,  and  reaches  from  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum — apex  of  the  triangle — to  the  sternal  end  of  the  base 
line.  The  superior,  outer,  or  oblique  line,  3 inches  in  length,  is  somewhat  curved,  and  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  clinical 
value  of  the  superficial  dulness  is  not  great.] 

[Deep  Cardiac  Dulness. —By  this  method  theoretically  we  seek  to  define  the  exact  limits  of 
the  heart  ns  a whole,  and  thus  to  ascertain  its  absolute  size,  and  of  course  percussion  has  to  be 
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clone  through  a certain  thickness  of  Inng  tissue,  and  hence  one  must  strike  the  plexinieter 
f^orcihly.  It  extends  vertically  from  the  third  rib  and  ends  at  the  sixtli,  but  owing  to  the 
cardiac  merging  in  the  hepatic  dulne.ss,  this  lower  limit  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ; while 
tramvcrsehf  at  the  fourth  rib  it  cxtemls  fiom  just  within  the  nipple  line  to  slightly  beyond  the 
ri"ht  of  the  sternum.  By  these  means  we  may  detect  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  or  altera- 
tions in  the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  fluid  in  pericardium,  &c.  Thus  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  clinician,  enabling  him  to  determine  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart.] 

[Auscultation. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods,  for  by  it  we  can  detect  variations 
and  modifications  in  the  healthy  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  rhythm  and  frequency  of  the  heart- 
beat, the  existence  of  abnormal  sounds,  and  their  exact  relation  to  the  normal  sounds,  also 
their  characters  and  relation  to  the  cardiac  cycle,  and  the  direction  in  which  these  sounds  are 
propagated  (§  54).] 

57.  INNEEVATION  OF  THE  HEAET.  —[Intr a- and  Extra-Cardiac  Nervous 
Mechanism. — When  the  heart  is  removed  from  the  body,  or  ■when  all  the  nerves 
which  pass  to  it  are  divided,  it  still  beats  for  some  time,  so  that  its  movements 
must  depend  upon  some  mechanism  situated  within  itself.  The  ordinary  rhythmical 
movements  of  the  heart  are  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  presence  of  nerve 
ganglia,  which  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  heart — the  intra-cardiac  ganglia.  But 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  nervous  impulses  which  reach  it  from 
without,  so  that  there  falls  to  be  studied  an  intra-cardiac  and  an  extra-cardiac 
nervous  mechanism.] 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  composed  of  the  following  nerves  : — (1)  The  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  the  branch  of  the  same  name  from  the  external  branch  of 
the  superior  laryngeal,  a branch  from  the  inferior  laryngeal,  and  sometimes  branches 
from  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  vagus  (more  numerous  on  the  right  side);  (2) 
the  superior,  middle,  inferior,  and  lowest  cardiac  branches  of  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic ; (3)  the  inconstant  twig 
of  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which,  according  to  Lusclika, 
arises  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion.  From  the  plexus  there  proceed — the  deep 
and  the  superficial  nerves  (the  latter  usually  at  the  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  containing  the  ganglion  of  Wrisberg) 
(§  370).  The  following  nerves  may  be  separately  traced  from  the  plexus 

(a)  The  plexus  coronarius  dexter  and  sinister,  which  contains  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  for  the  coronary  vessels  (physiological  proof  still  Avanting)  as  Avell  as  the 
nerves  (sensory?)  proceeding  from  them  (to  the  pericardium?). 

{h)  Intra-cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia. — The  nerves  lying  in  the  grooves  of  the 
heart  and  in  its  substance  contain  numerous  ganglia  (Rernah),  and  are  regarded  as 
the  automatic  motor  centres  of  the  heart.  A nervous  ring  containing  numerous 
ganglia  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  septum  atriorum  ; there  is  another  in  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove.  A¥here  the  two  meet,  they  exchange  fibres.  The 
ganglia  \isually  lie  near  the  pericardium.  In  mammals,  the  two  largest  ganglia  lie 
near  the  orifice  of  the  superior  vena  cava — in  birds,  the  largest  ganglion  (containing 
thousands  of  ganglionic  cells)  lies  posteriorly  where  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sulci  cross  each  other.  Fine  branches,  also  provided  with  small  ganglia,  proceed 
from  these  ganglia,  and  penetrate  the  muscular  Avails  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

[Frog’s  Heart. — The  frog’s  heart  consists  of  the  sinus  venosus,  into  Avhich  open  the  single 
inferior  and  the  two  superior  vense  cavre  (fig.  64).  There  are  two  auricles  ; the  right  one  com- 
municates with  the  sinus  venosus,  and  opens  into  the  single  ventricle  ; the  left  auricle  also 
opens  into  the  single  ventricle  (fig.  63,  v},  and  in  the  latter  are  mixed  the  venous  blood  returned 
by  the  right  auricle  and  the  arterial' blood  from  the  left  auricle.  The  aorta  with  its  bulbus 
arteriosus  conducts  the  blood  from  the  ventricle.  The  various  orifices  are  guarded  by  projec- 
tions of  tissue,  which  act  like  valves.  The  two  auricles  are  completely  separated  by  a septum. 
This  septum  ends  postenorly  in  a free  concave  margin,  so  as  to  divide  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  into  a right  and  left  orifice.  Each  orifice  is  guarded  by  two  thick  fleshy  valves,  which 
clo.se  it.] 

[Nerves. — The  two  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagi — the  nervi  cardiac! — proceed  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sinus  venosus,  and  where  the  latter  joins  the  auricle  they  interlace,  and  are  mixed 
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witli  a number  of  gangliou  cells  (fijj^.67).  This  spot  is  called  Remak’s  ganglion,  is  sometimes 
single,  at  others  double,  and  it  can  be  seen  as  a white  “ crescent  ” when  the  heart  is  lifted  up 
and  looked  at  from  behind  (fig.  64).  The  cardiac  nerves  pass  on  to  the  auricular  septum — 


Heart  of  frog  from  the  front.  V,  single  ven- 
ti'icle  ; As,  right  and  left  auricles  ; 
B,  bulbus  arteriosus ; 1,  carotid,  2,  aorta, 
and  3,  pulmo-cutaneous  arteries  ; C,  ca- 
rotid gland. 


Heart  of  frog  from  behind,  s.v.,  sinus  ve- 
nosus  opened  ; ci,  inferior  ; csd,  css,  right 
and  left  superior  veme  cavte  ; vp.,  pul- 
monary vein  ; Ad  and  As,  right  and 
left  auricles ; Ap,  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  auricle. 


which  contains  nerve-cells,  known  as  Ludwig’s  ganglion — exchanging  fibres  in  their  course  to 
join  two  ganglia  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  known  as  Bidder's  ganglia  (fig.  67).  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  bulbus  arteriosus  also  contains  ganglionic  cells.] 


Fig.  65. 

Auricular  septum  of  a frog’s  heart,  a,  anterior, 
andjo,  posterior  branch  of  the  cardiac  vagus  ; 
B,  Bidder’s  gangliou. 


Fig.  66. 

Pyriform  ganglionic  bi-polar  nerve-cell 
from  the  heart  of  a frog,  m,  sheath  ; 
n,  straight  process  ; o,  spiral  process. 


According  to  Openchowsky,  every  part  of  the  heart  (frog  triton,  tortoise)  contains  nerve- 
fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  muscular  fibres.  In  the  auricles,  at  the  end  of  the  non- 
inedullated  fibre,  a tri-radiate  nucleus  exists  which  gives  oil  fibrils  to  the  muscular  bundles. 
There  is  a network  of  fine  nerve-fibres  distributed  immediatelj'  under  the  endocardium  these 
fibres  act  partly  in  a centripetal  direction  on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  are  partly  viotor  for  the 
endocardial  muscles.  The  parietal  layer  of  the  pei'icardium  contains  (sensory)  nerve-fibres. 
The  following  kinds  of  nerve-cells  are  found — unipolar  colls,  the  single  processes  of  which  after- 
wards divide  ; bipolar  pyriform  cells  (fig.  66),  which  in  the  frog  possess  a straight  («)  and 
also  a spiral  process  (o)  (g  321). 

58.  THE  AUTOMATIC  MOTOR  CENTRES  OF  THE  HEART.— (1)  It  is 

generally  assumed  that  the  nervous  centres  which  excite  the  cardiac  movements, 
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and  maintain  the  rhythm  of  these  movements,  lie  within  the  heart,  and  that  they 
are  probably  represented  by  the  ganglia.  [The  heart,  however,  can  execute 
rhythmical  imlsations  without  the  presence  of  ganglionic  structures,  p.  95.] 

(2)  There  are — not  one,  but  several  of  these  centres  in  the  heart,  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  conducting  paths.  As  long  as  the  heart  is  intact,  all 


Scheme  of  nerves  of  frog's  lieart.  R. 
Remak’s,  and  B,  Bidder’s  ganglia; 
S.V.,  sinus  venosus  ; A,  auricles  ; 
V.  ventricle;  B. A.,  bulbiis  ar- 
teriosus ; vag,  vagi. 


Stannius’s  experiment.  A,  auricle  ; 
V,  ventricle  ; S.V.,  sinus  venosus. 
The  zig-zag  lines  indicate  which 
parts  continue  to  beat ; in  2 the 
ventricle  beats  at  a diiferent  rate. 


its  parts  move  in  rhythmical  sequence  from  a principal  central  point,  an  impulse 
being  conducted  from  this  centre  through  the  conducting  paths.  What  the 
“ discharging  forces  ” of  these  regular  progressive  movements  are  is  unknown. 
If,  however,  the  heart  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  diffuse  stimuli  (e.g.,  strong 
electrical  currents),  all  the  centres  are  thrown  into  action,  and  a spasm-like  action 
of  the  heart  occurs.  The  dominating  centre  lies  in  the  auricles,  hence  the  regular 
progressive  movement  usually  starts  from  them.  If  the  excitabilitj''  is  diminished, 
as  by  touching  the  septum  with  opium,  other  centres  seem  to  undertake  tliis 
function,  in  which  case  the  movement  may  extend  from  the  ventricles  to  the 
auricles.  According  to  Kronecker  and  Schmey,  in  the  dog’s  heart  there  is  a s^aot 
above  the  lower  limit  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ventricular  septum,  which,  when  it 
is  injured,  e.g.,  by  destroying  it  with  a stout  needle,  brings  the  heart  to  a stand- 
still ; this  has  been  called  a co-ordinating  centre.  [The  existence  of  this  centre 
is  denied  by  some  observers.] 

(3)  All  stimidi  of  moderate  strength  applied  directly  to  the  heart  cause  at  first 
an  increase  of  the  rhythmical  heart-beats  ; stronger  stimuli  cause  a diminution,  and 
it  may  be  paralysis,  which  is  often  preceded  by  a convidsive  movement.  Increased 
activity  exhausts  the  energy  of  the  heart  sooner. 

(4)  Single  very  weak  stimuli,  which  have  no  effect  on  the  heart  when  applied 
singly,  if  repeated  sufficiently  often,  may  become  active  owing  to  “ summation  of 
the  stimuli  ” (y.  Basch). 

(5)  Even  the  weakest  stimulus  which  can  excite  a contraction  always  causes  an 
energetic  contraction,  i.e.,  “ the  minimal  stimidus  causes  a maximal  effect  ” 
[Bowditch,  Kronecker  and  Stirling). 

(6)  After  every  contraction  of  the  heart  there  is  a short  period  of  “ diminished 
excitability  or  Marey’s  “ refractory  jieriod,”  during  which  the  heart  is  less 
susceptible  to  further  stimulation. 

(7)  The  non-ganglionic  apex  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  not  stimulated,  no  longer 
beats  spontaneously,  but  it  resiionds  each  time  by  a single  contraction  to  a single 
direct  stimulus.  If,  however,  a continuous  stimulus,  e.g.,  a continuous  current  of 
electricity,  be  applied  to  it,  it  executes  a series  of  beats.  Such  continuous  stimuli 
are  obtained  through  a continuous  pressure  of  fluid,  exerted  on  the  interior  of  the 
heart,  or  by  moistening  the  heart  with  chemical  substances. 

(8)  The  auricular  centres  seem  to  be  more  excitable  than  those  of  the  ventricle  ; 
hence,  in  a heart  left  to  itself  the  auricles  pulsate  longest. 
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(9)  The  heart  may  he  excited  (reflexly)  from  its  inner  surface.  Weak  stimuli 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heai’t  greatly  accelerate  the  heart’s  action,  the 
stimulus  retpiired  being  much  feebler  than  that  applied  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  heart.  Strong  stimuli,  which  bring  the  heart  to  rest,  also  act  more  easily  when 
ajrplied  to  its  inner  surface  than  when  they  are  applied  to  its  outer  surface.  The 
ventricle  is  always  the  first  part  to  be  jjaralysed. 

(10)  In  order  that  the  heart  may  continue  to  contract,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
sujiplied  with  a fluid  which,  in  addition  to  O,  must  contain  the  necessary  nutritive 
materials.  The  most  perfect  fluid,  of  course,  is  blood.  Hence  the  heart  after  a 
time  ceases  to  beat  in  an  indifferent  fluid  (0'6  per  cent,  sodium  chloride),  hut  its 
activity  may  he  revived  by  supplying  it  Avith  a proirer  nutritive  fluid. 

Cardiac  Nutritive  Fluids. —These  iintritivo  Iluids  are  such  as  contain  serum-albumin,  c.g., 
blood,  serum,  or  lymph.  Serum  retains  its  nutritive  properties  even  after  it  has  been  subjected 
to  diffusion  {Martins  and  Krunecker).  Milk  and  whey  {v.  Ott),  normal  saline  solution  mixed  with 
blood,  albumin,  or  peptone,  and  0’3  irer  cent,  sodium  carbonate  {Kroncckcr,  Merunowicz  and 
StUnon),  a trace  of  caustic  soda  {Gaule),  or  a solution  of  the  salts  of  serum,  are  suitable.  Alka- 
line solution  of  soda  revives  a feebly  beating  heart  by  neutralising  the  acid  formed  in  the  cardiac 
muscle,  and  so  does  normal  saline  containing  calcic  phosphate  and  potassic  chloride  {S.  Ringer). 

(11)  The  independent  pulsations  of  parts  of  the  heart  which  are  devoid  of 
ganglia  show  that  the  presence  of  gangha  is  not  absolutely  neeessary  in  order  to 
have  rhythmical  prdsation.  Direct  stimulation  of  the  heart  may  cause  these  move- 
ments. But  the  ganglia  are  more  excitable  than  the  heart  muscle  itself,  and  they 
conduct  the  impulses  which  lead  to  the  regular  alternating  action  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  heart,  so  that,  under  normal  eircum  stances,  we  must  assmne  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  governed  by  the  ganglia. 

(12)  If  a heart  be  cut  in  pieces,  so  that  the  individual  pieces  still  remain 
connected  with  each  other,  the  regular  peristaltic  or  wave-hke  movements  proceeding 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle  may  continue  for  a long  time  {Danders, 
Enyelmann).  If  the  heart,  however,  be  completely  divided  into  two  distinct  pieces 
^auricle  and  ventricle),  the  movements  of  both  parts  continue,  but  not  in  the  same 
sequence — they  beat  at  different  rates. 

The  chief  experiments  upon  which  the  above  statements  are  based  are  as 
folloAvs  : — 

I.  Experiments  by  cutting  and  ligaturing  the  heart.  These  experiments  have 
been  made  chiefly  upon  the  heart  of  the  frog.  The  ligature  experiments  are  per- 
formed by  tightening  and  then  relaxing  a ligature  placed  around  the  heart,  so  that 
the  physiological  connection  is  destroyed,  Avhile  the  anatomical  or  mechanical  con- 
nections (continuity  of  the  cardiac  wall,  intact  condition  of  its  cavities)  still  exist. 
The  most  important  of  these  experiments  are — 

(1)  Stannius’s  Experiment. — If  the  sinus  venosus  of  a frog’s  heart  be  separated 
from  the  auricles,  either  by  an  incision  or  by  a ligature,  the  auricles  and  ventricle 
stand  still  in  diastole,  Avhilst  the  veins  and  the  remainder  of  the  sinus  continue  to 
beat  (fig.  68,  1).  If  a second  incision  be  made  at  the  auriculo-A^entricular  grooA'e, 
as  a rule  the  A^entricle  begins  at  once  to  beat  again,  Avhilst  the  auricles  remain  in 
the  condition  of  diastolic  rest.  [Thus  the  sinus  venosus  and  ventricle  continue  to 
beat,  Avhile  the  auricle  stands  still,  but  the  tAvo  former  no  longer  beat  A*vith  the  same 
rhythm,  the  ventricle  usually  beats  more  sloAvly,  as  is  shoAvn  in  fig.  68,  2,  by  the 
large  zig-zags.]  According  to  the  position  of  the  second  ligature  or  incision,  the 
auricles  may  also  beat  along  Avith  the  ventricles,  or  the  auricles  alone  may  beat 
Avhile  the  ventricles  remain  at  rest. 

Theoretical. — Various  explanations  of  these  experiments  have  been  given  : — (A)  Eeniak’s 
ganglion  in  the  sinus  venosus  is  distinguislied  by  its  great  excitability,  Avhile  Bidder’s  ganglion 
in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  is  less  excitable  ; in  the  normal  condition  of  the  heart  the 
motor  impulse  is  carried  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  If  the  sinus  venosus  be  separated  from 
the  heart,  Remak’s  ganglion  has  no  action  on  the  heart.  The  heart  stops  for  two  reasons — 
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first,  because  Bidder’s  ganglion  alone  has  not  sufficient  energy  to  c.xcite  it  to  action,  and  because 
the  inhibitory  filires  of  the  vagus  going  to  the  heart  have  been  stimulated  by  being  divided  at 
this  point  {Ileklcnhain).  [That  stimulation  of  the  inliibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  standstill  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  standstill  occurs  even  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  atropine,  which  paralyses  the  cardiac  inhibitory  mechanism.!  'J'he  passive  heart, 
however,  maybe  made  to  contract  by  mechanically  stimulating  Bidder’s  ganglion,  e.cj.,  by  a 
slight  prick  with  a needle  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  or  by  the  action  of  a constant 
current  of  moderate  strength  {Ec.khard),  the  ventricular  ]mlsation  at  the  same  time  preceding 
the  auricular  (v.  Bezold,  Bermtein).  If  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  be  divided,  the  ventricle 
pulsates  again,  because  Bidder’s  ganglion  has  been  stimulated  by  the  act  of  dividing  it ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ventricle  is  withdrawn  from  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  vagus  pro- 
duced by  the  first  divison  at  the  sinus  venosus.  If  the  line  of  separation  is  so  made  that 
Bidder’s  ganglion  remains  attached  to  the  auricles,  these  pulsate,  and  the  ventricle  rests  ; if  it 
be  divided  iiRo  halves,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  pulsate,  each  half  being  e.xcited  by  the  portion 
of  the  ganglion  in  relation  with  it.  (B)  According  to  another  view,  both  Remak’s  (a)  and 
Bidder’s  ganglia  (h)  are  motor  centres,  but  in  the  auricles  there  is  in  addition  an  inhibitory 
ganglionic  sifstem.  (c)  {Bezold,  Tmiibc).  Under  normal  circumstances  a + b is  stronger  than  c, 
while  c is  stronger  than  a or  b separately.  If  the  sinus  venosus  be  separated  it  beats  in  virtue 
of  a ; on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  rests  because  c is  stronger  than  b.  If  the  section  be  made 
at  the  level  of  the  auriculo-venti'icnlar  groove,  the  auricles  stand  still  owing  to  c,  while  the 
ventricle  beats  owing  to  b. 

(2)  Descarte’s  Experiment  (1644). — If  the  ventricle  of  a frog’s  heart  he  separated 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  heart  by  means  of  a ligature,  or  liy  an  incision  carried  through 
it  at  the  level  of  the  anricnlo-ventricnlar  groove,  the  sinus  and  atria  pulsate  undis- 
turbed as  before,  but  the  ventricle  stands  still  in  diastole.  A single  local  stimulus 
applied  to  the  ventricle  is  responded  to  by  a smgle  contraction.  If  the  incision  be 
so  made  that  the  lower  margin  of  the  auricular  septum  remains  attached  to  the 
ventricle,  the  latter  pulsates.  Even  the  ventricles  of  a rabbit’s  heart,  when  separated 
along  with  a part  of  the  auricles  in  connection  with  them,  pulsate  (Tigerstedt). 

[GaskeU’s  Clamp. — Gaskell  uses  a clamp,  regulated  by  a millimetre  screw,  to  compress  the 
heart,  and  thus  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  impulses  from  one  part  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  or 
to  “block”  the  way,  the  pulsations  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  being  separately  registered. 
By  compressing  the  heart  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  ratio  of  auricular  and  ventri- 
cular beats  alters,  and  instead  of  being  1 : 1,  there  may  be  2,  3,  or  more  auricular  beats  for  each 
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beat  of  the  ventricle,  expressed  thus — y , j-  , -j^  . ^ . After  the  heart  is  fixed  by  the 

clamp,  levers  are  placed  horizontally  above  and  below  the  heart.  These  levers  are  fixed  to  a part 
of  the  auricles  and  to  the  apex  by  means  of  threads.  Each  part  of  the  heart  attached  to  a 
lever,  as  it  contracts,  pulls  upon  its  own  lever,  so  that  the  extent  and  duration  of  each  con- 
traction may  be  registered.  This  method  is  applicable  for  studying  the  effect  of  the  vagus 
and  other  nerves  upon  the  heart.] 

(3)  Section. — A.  Eick  showed  that  the  process  of  excitement  in  the  contractile 
tissue  of  the  frog’s  heart  is  propagated  in  aU  directions  (1874),  so  that  to  a certain 
extent  the  whole  frog’s  heart  behaves  like  one  continuous  muscular  fibre ; thus  one 
transverse  cut  into  the  ventricle  does  not  prevent  contraction  from  taking  place  in 
the  separated  parts.  Engehnann’s  experiments  also  show  that  if  the  ventricle  of  a 
frog’s  heart  be  cut  u]>  into  two  or  more  strijis  in  a zig-zag  way,  so  that  the 
individual  parts  still  remain  connected  with  each  other  by  muscular  tissue,  the 
strips  still  beat  in  a regularly  ju’ogressive  rhythmical  manner,  provided  one  strip 
is  caused  to  contract.  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  is  about  10  to  15  mm.  per 
sec.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  conducting  paths  for  the  impulse  causing  the  con- 
traction are  not  nervous,  but  must  be  the  contractile  mass  itself.  It  has  not  been 
proved  that  nerve-fdires  proceed  from  the  ganglia  to  all  the  muscles. 

[According  to  Marchand’s  experiments,  it  takes  a very  long  time  for  tlie  excitement  to  jiass 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle — a much  longer  time,  in  fact,  than  it  would  require  to  conduct 
the  e,xcitpment  through  muscle — so  that  it  is  ]irobable  tliat  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  from 
the  auricles  to  the  ventricle  is  conducted  lij'  nervous  channels  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
nervous  apparatus.  In  fact,  in  the  mammalian  heart  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  ventricles.] 
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(4)  Wlieii  tl^e  .apc-x  of  a frog’s  heart  is  ligatured  off  from  tlie  rest  of  the  lieart,  it 
no  longer  pulsates  [Fleidonhain,  Golta),  but  such  an  apex,  if  stimulated  directl}', 
A l>rick  of  a pin,  responds  with  a single  contraction.  If  the  “heart-apex” 
be  filled  with  normal  saline  solution  under  pressure,  which  acts  as  a stimuhrs,  the 
heart  begins  to  pulsate,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a solution  of  delphinin  or 
quinine.  If  a cannula  be  tied  into  the  heart  over  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 
the  ventricle  does  not  beat,  but  if  the  ventricle  be  filled  through  the  cannula  with 
blood  containing  oxygen,  under  a constant  and  sufficient  pressure,  it  pulsates 
{Ludwig  and  Mp.runowicz). 

[(5)  Luciani  found  that  a heart  ligatured  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 
when  filled  with  pure  serum,  produced  groups  of  pulsations  with  a long  diastolic 
pause  between  every  two  groups  (fig.  69).  The  successive  beats  in  each  group 


Fig.  69. 

Four  groups  of  pulsations  with  iutervening  pauses,  with  their  “staircase”  character.  The 
points  on  the  abscissa  were  marked  every  10  seconds. 

assume  a “staircase”  character  (p.  98).  These  periodic  groups  undergo  many 
changes ; they  occur  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  pure  serum  free  from  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  they  disappear  and  give  place  to  regular  pulsations  when  defibrinated 
blood  or  serum  contaming  haemoglobin  or  normal  saline  solution  is  used  {Rosshach). 
They  also  occur  when  the  blood  within  the  heart  has  become  dark-coloured,  i.e., 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  certain  of  its  constituents,  and  if  a trace  of  veratrin 
be  added  to  bright  red  blood  they  occur.] 

(6)  An  apex  preparation,  when  stimulated  with  even  a weak  induction  shock, 
always  gives  its  maximal  contraction,  and  when  a tetanising  current  is  apphed 
tetanus  does  not  occur  {Kronecker  and  Stirling).  When  the  opening  and  closing 
shocks  of  a sufficiently  strong  constant  current  are  applied  to  the  heart-apex,  it 
contracts  with  each  closing  or  opening  shock.  [When  a constant  current  is  apj)lied 
to  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ventricle  (heart-apex),  under  certain  conditions  the 
apex  contracts  rhythmically.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  connection  with  any 
theory  of  the  cardiac  beat.] 

(7)  If  the  bulbus  aortse  (frog)  be  ligatured,  it  still  pulsates,  provided  the  internal 
pressure  be  moderate.  Should  it  cease  to  beat,  a single  stimulus  makes  it  respond 
by  a series  of  contractions.  Increase  of  temperature  to  35  C.,  and  raising  the 
pressure  within  it,  increase  the  number  of  pulsations  {Engelmann). 

Action  of  Fluids. — Haller  was  of  opinion  that  the  venous  blood  was  the  natural 
stimulus  which  caused  the  heart  to  contract.  That  this  is  not  so  is  proved  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  the  heart  beats  rhythmically  Avhen  it  contains  no  blood.  Blood 
and  other  fluids  which  are  supplied  to  an  excised  heart  are  not  the  cause  of  its 
rhythmical  movements,  but  only  the  conditions  on  which  these  movements  depend. 

[Methods.— The  study  of  the  action  of  fluids  upon  the  excised  frog’s  heart  lias  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  invention  of  Ludwig’s  “frog-manometer.”  The  apparatus,  as  modified  by 
Kronecker  (fig.  70),  consists  of  (1)  a double-way  cannula,  c,  which  is  tied  into  the  heart,  h ; (2) 
a manometer,  m,  connected  with  c,  and  registering  the  movements  of  its  mercury  on  a revolv- 
ing cylinder,  cyt ; (3)  two  Marriotte’s  flasks,  a and  h,  which  are  connected  with  the  other  limb  of 
the  cannula.  Either  a or  h can  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  stop-cock,  s.  To  the  fluid  in  one  graduated  tube  may  be  added  the  substance 
whose  effect  on  the  heart  it  is  proposed  to  investigate,  while  the  fluid  in  the  other  vessel 
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Fig.  70. 


Scheme  of 
meter.  i 


remains  without  the  addition  of  any  substance  and  can  be  used  as  a control-fluid  ; cZ  is  a glass 
vessel  for  tluid,  in  which  the  heart  pulsates,  c'  and  c are  electrodes,  c is  inserted  into  the  fluid  in 
(Z,  o'  is  attached  to  the  German  silver  cannula  wliieb  is  shown  in  fig.  71.] 

[In  the  tonometer  of  Roy  (figs.  72  and  73)  the  ventricle,  h,  or  the  whole  heart,  is  jilaced  in  an 
air-tight  chamber,  o,  filled  with  oil.  As  before,  a “per-  ^ 

fusion”  cannula  is  tied  into  the  heart.  A piston,  2>, 
works  up  and  down  in  a cylinder,  and  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  a thin  flexible  animal  membrane,  such  as  is 
used  by  perfumers.  Attached  to  the  piston  by  means 
of  a thread  is  a writing-lever,  Z,  which  records  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  witliin  the  chamber,  o.  When  the 
ventricle  contracts,  it  becomes  smaller,  diminishes  the 
pressure  within  o,  and  hence  the  piston  and  lever  rise  ; 
eonversely,  when  the  heart  dilates,  the  lever  and  piston 
descend.  Variations  in  the  volume  of  the  ventricle  may 
be  registered  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
flow  of  fluids  through  it.] 

[Two  preparations  of  the  frog’s  heart  have  been  used 
— (1)  The  “heart,”  in  which  case  the  cannula  is  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  through  the  sinus  venosus,  and  a 
ligature  is  tied  over  it  around  the  auricle,  i.c.,  above  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove.  Thus  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  ganglia  and  other  nervous  structures  remain  in 
the  preparation.  This  was  the  heart  preparation  em- 
ployed by  Luciani  and  Rossbach.  (2)  In  the  “heart- 
apex  ” or  apex  preparation,  the  cannula  is  introduced  as 
before ; but  the  ligature  is  tied  on  it  over  the  ventricle 
several  millimetres  bcloio  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 

•SO  that  this  preparation  contains  none  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  ganglia,  and,  according  to  the  usual  state- 
ment, this  part  of  the  heart  is  devoid  of  nerve  ganglia. 

This  is  the  preparation  which  was  used  by  Bowditch, 

Kronecker  and  Stirling,  Merunowicz,  and  others.] 

[The  first  effect  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  in 
both  cases  is,  that  both  preparations  cease  to  beat,  but 
the  “heart”  usually  resumes  its  rhythmical  contractions  within  several  minutes,  while  the 
“heart-apex”  does  not  contract  spontaneously  until  after  a much  longer  time (10 to  90  mins.).] 

[If  the  “heart-apex”  be  filled  with  a 0'6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  the  contractions 
are  at  first  of  greater  extent,  but  they  afterwards  cease,  and  the 
preparation  passes  into  a condition  of  “ apparent  death,”  lasting 
30-90  mins. ; while,  if  the  action  of  the  fluid  be  prolonged,  the  heart 
may  not  contract  at  all,  even  when  it  is  stimulated  electidcally  or 
mechanically.  It  may  be  made,  however,  to  pulsate  again,  if  it  be 
supplied  with  saline  solution  containing  blood  (1  to  10  per  cent.)’. 

If  the  ventricle  be  nipped  with  wire  forceps  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  with  its  middle  third,  so  as  to  separate  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  ventricle,  physiologically  but  not  anatomically,  from  the  rest 
of  the  heart,  then  the  apex  will  cease  to  contract,  although  it  is 
still  supplied  with  the  frog’s  own  blood  {Bernstein,  Bowditch). 

The  physiologically  isolated  apex  may  be  made  to  beat  by  clamp- 
ing the  aortic  branches  so  as  to  prevent  blood  passing  out  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  raising  the  intracardiac  pressure.  The  rate  of  the 
beat  of  the  apex  i.s  independeut  of  and  slower  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  heart.  This  experiment  proves  that  the  amount  of  pressure 
within  the  apex-cavity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of 
the  spontaneous  beats  of  the  apex.  If  blood-serum,  to  which  a 
trace  of  delphinin  is  added,  be  transfused  or  “perfused”  through 
the  heart,  the  heart  begins  to  beat  within  a minute,  continues  to 
beat  for  several  seconds,  and  then  stands  still  in  diastole  [Bowditch). 

Quinine  and  a mixture  of  atropine  and  nuiscarin  have  a similar 
action.  These  experiments  show  that,  provided  no  nervous  appar- 
atus exists  within  the  heart-apex,  the  cause  of  the  varying  contrac- 
tion is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  musculature  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  stimulus  necessary  for 
the  systole  of  the  heart’s  apex  may  arise  within  itself.  If  there  is  no  nervous  apparatus  of 
any  kind  present,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  heart-muscle  may  execute  rhythmical  move- 
ments independently  of  the  presence  of  any  nervous  mechanism,  although  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  ganglia  excite  the  heart-muscle  to  pulsate  rhythmically.  It  is  by  no  means  definitely 
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proved  that  the  heart-apex  is  devoid  of  all  nervou.s  structures,  which  may  act  as  originators  of 
these  rhythmical  impulses.] 

[Action  of  Drugs. — If  the  heart-apex  contains  no  nervous  structures,  it  must  form  a good 
object  for  the  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  cardiac  muscle.  Some  of  these  have  been 

mentioned  already.  Ringer  finds  that  a calcium 
salt  makes  the  contractions  higher  and  longer. 
Dilute  acids  added  to  saline  solution,  c.g., 
lactic,  cause  complete  rela.xation  of  the  cardiac 
musculature,  while  dilute  alkalies  produce  an 
opposite  effect  or  tonic  contraction,  even  though 
the  apex  be  not  pulsating.  The  action  of  a 
dilute  acid  may  be  set  aside  by  a dilute  alkali 
and  vice  versd.  Digitalin,  antiarin,  barium, 
and  veratria  act  like  alkalies,  while  saponin, 
musearin,  and  pilocarpin  have  the  effect  of 
acids  (§  65).  An  isolated  frog’s  heart,  fatigued 
after  being  supplied  with  a solution  of  blood, 
is  caused  to  beat  more  vigorously  by  a solution 
of  kreatinin,  or  extract  of  meat  {Mays).'\ 

[The  “heart”  preparation  in  many  respects 
behaves  like  the  foregoing,  i.e.,  it  is  exhausted 
after  a time  by  the  continued  application  of 
normal  saline  solution  (0'6  per  cent.  NaCl), 
while  its  activity  may  be  restored  by  supplying 
it  with  albuminous  and  other  fluids  (p.  92).]. 

II.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Heart. 

— AU  direct  cardiac  stinnili  act  more 
energetically  011  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heart.  If  strong 
stimuli  are  applied  for  too  long  a time, 
the  ventricle  is  the  part  first  paralysed. 

la)  Thermal  Stimuli. —[Heat  affects  the  number  or  frequency  and  the  amqMude  of  the 
pulsations,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  systole  and  diastole  and  the  excitability  of  tlie 
heart.]  Descartes  (1644)  observed  that  heat  increased  the  number  of  pulsations  of  an  pel’s 

heart.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  number  of  beats  is  at 
first  considerably  increased,  but  afterwards  tlie  beats  again  become 
fewer,  and  if  the  temperature  is  raised  above  a certain  limit  the 
heart  stands  still,  the  myosin  of  which  its  fibres  consist  is  coagu- 
lated, and  “heat-rigor”  occurs.  Even  before  this  stage  is 
reached,  however,  the  heart  may  stand  still,  the  muscular  fibres 
appearing  to  remain  contracted.  The  ventricles  usually  cease  to 
beat  before  the  auricles  {Schclske).  The  size  and  extent^  of  the 
contractions  increase  up  to  about  20°  C. , but  above  this  point 
they  diminish  (fig.  74).  The  time  occupied  by  any  single  con- 
traction at  20°  C.  is  only  about  die  time  occupied  by  a 

contraction  occurring  at  5°  C.  A heart  which  has  been  waimed 
is  capable  of  reacting  pretty  rapidly  to  intermittent  stimuli,  while 
a heart  at  a low  temperature  reacts  only  to  stimuli  occurring 
at  a considerable  interval  {Oaule).  _ • - 1 j 

Cold.— When  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  the 


Roy’s  tonometer,  as  made  by  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company. 


heart  beats  more  slowly.  A 


I 


Fig.  73. 

Roy’s  heart  tonometer,  li,  heart ; 0. 
p.  piston  ; I,  writing-lever  ; e. 


air-tight  chamber 
outflow  tube. 


frog’s  heart,  placed  between  two 
ivatch-glasses  and  laid  on  ice, 
beats  very  much  more  slowly. 
The  pulsations  of  a frog’s  heart 
stop  when  the  heart  is  exposed  to 
a temperature  of  4°  C.  to  0°.  If  a 
frog’s  heart  be  taken  out  of  warm 


water,  and  suddenly  placed  upon 
^ , - ice,  it  beats  more  rapidly,  and 

conversely,  if  it  be  taken  from  ice  and  placed  over  warm  water,  it  beats  more  slowly  at  first 

heart  may  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  frog-manometer. 
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lever,  sudi  as  a straw.  The  slide  is  wanned  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp.  In  this  way  the 
frequency  and  amplitude  of  the  contractions  are  readily  niaile  visible  at  a distance.] 

(6)  Mechanical  Stimuli. — Pre.ssure  applied  to  tlie  lieart  from  without  accelerates  its  action. 
In  the  case  of  Frau  Seratin,  v.  Ziemssen  found  that  slight  pressure  on  the  auriculo-ventricular 
groove  caused  a second  short  contraction  of  both  ventricles  after  the  heart-beat.  Strong  pressure 
causes  a very  irregular  action  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  This  may  readily  be  produced  by 

compre.ssing  the  freshly  excised  heart  of  a dog  between  the  lingers. 
The  intra-cardiac  pressure  also  all'ects  the  heart-beat  (p.  95). 
If  the  pressure  within  the  heart  be  increased,  the  heart-beats  are 
gradually  increased  ; if  it  be  diminished,  the  number  of  beats 
diminishes  {Lvdwkj  and  Thiry).  If  the  intra-cardiac  pressure  be 
very  greatly  increased,  the  heart’s  action  becomes  very  irregular 
and  slower.  A heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  caused  to  execute  a single  contraction  if  it  be 
stimulated  mechanically. 

(c)  Electrical  Stimidi. — A constant  electrical  current  of 
moderate  strength  increases  the  number  of  heart-beats.  V. 
Ziemssen  found,  in  the  case  of  Frau  Serafin  (§  47,  3),  that  the 
number  of  beats  was  doubled  while  a constant  uninterrupted 
strong  current  was  passed  through  the  ventricles.  [If  the  con- 
stant current  be  very  strong,  or  if  tetanising  induction  cur- 
rents be  applied  to  the  heart,  c.g.,  of  a dog,  the  normal  heart-beat 
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Fig.  74. 

A,  contraction  of  a frog’s  heart  at  19°  C.  ; B,  at  34°  C.  ; C,  at  3°  C. 

is  abolished,  the  ventricular  muscle  being  thrown  into  a state  of  irregular,  arhythmic  contrac- 
tion, whilst  there  is  a great  fall  of  blood-pressure  {Ludivig  and  Hoffa).  This  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  delirium  cordis  or  fibrillar  contraction.  It  is  caused  by  some  change  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  themselves  ; the  movements  are  very  complex,  last  long,  and 
occur  rapidly  ; the  persistence  seems  to  be  due  to  the  great  excitability  of  the  ventricular  tissue. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  a rapid  succession  of  inco-ordinated  peristaltic  contractions,  which  may 
be  brought  about  as  described  above,  or  by  the  action  of  some  depressing  agents,  e.g.,  potassic 
bromide.  These  ventricular  fibrillar  contractions  are  not  aflected  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 
Similar  electrical  stimulation  of  the  auricles  causes  a fluttering  movement,  more  like  a series 
of  contractions,  without  any  distinct  sign  of  inco-ordination.  'These  anricidar  movements  are 
arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  {Mac  William).^  If  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  be 
compressed  so  as  to  cause  the  ventricle  of  a frog’s  heart  to  cease  to  beat,  on  placing  one  elec- 
trode of  a constant  current  on  the  ventricular  wall  and  the  other  electrode  on  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  body,  we  obtain,  on  making  the  current,  a systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricle  only 
when  the  cathode  touches  the  ventricle;  and  conversely  on  breaking,  only  when  the  anode  is 
on  the  heart  {Bicdermann). 

'When  a single  induction  shock  is  applied  to  the  ventricle  of  a frog’s  heart  during  systole,  it 
has  no  apparent  eflect ; but  if  it  is  applied  during  diastole,  the  succeeding  contraction  takes 
place  sooner.  The  auricles  and  also  the  apex  behave  in  a similar  manner.  Whilst  they  are 
contracted,  an  induction  shock  has  no  effect  ; if,  however,  the  stimulus  is  applied  during 
diastole,  it  causes  a contraction,  which  is  followed  Ijy  systole  of  the  ventricle.  Even  when  strong 
tetanising  induction  shocks  are  applied  to  the  heart,  they  do  not  produce  tetanus  of  the  entire 
cardiac  musculature,  or,  as  it  is  said,  “the  heart  knows  no  tetanus  ” [Kroncclcer  and  Stirling), 
Small  white,  local  weal-like  elevations — such  as  occur  when  the  intestinal  mu.sculature  is 
stimulated — ap])ear  between  the  electrodes.  They  may  last  several  minutes.  A frog’s  heart, 
which  yields  weak  and  irregular  contractions,  may  be  made  to  execute  regular  rhythmical  con- 
tractions synchronous  with  the  stimuli,  if  electrical  stimuli  are  used  {Boioditch). 

[Break  induction  shocks,  if  of  sufficient  strength,  cause  the  heart  to  contract,  while  weak 
stimuli  have  no  elfect ; on  the  other  hand,  moderate  stimuli,  when  they  do  cause  the  heart  to 
contract,  always  cause  a maximal  contraction,  so  that  a minimal  stimulus  acts  at  the  same  time 
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like  a stimulus.  The'heart  either  contracts,  or  it  does  not  contract,  and  when  it  con- 

tracts the  result  is  always  a “maximal  contraction  ” {Kronachcr  and  Stirling).  Bowditch  found 
that  the  excitability  of  the  heart  was  increased  by  its  own  movements,  so  that  after  a heart  had 
once  contracted,  the  strength  of  tlie  stimulus  required  to  excite  the  next  contraction  may  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  yet  the  stimulus  be  elfectual.  Usually  the  amplitude  of  the  first  beat 
so  produced  is  not  so  great  as  the  second  beat,  and  the  second  is  less  than  the  third,  so  that  a 
“staircase”  (“Treppo  ”1  of  beats  of  successively  greater  extent  was  produced  (fig.  69).  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  a skeletal  muscle  gives  contractions  of  a “staircase”  character. 
This  staircase  arrangement  occurs  even  when  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  kept  constant,  so 
that  the  production  of  one  contraction  facilitates  the  occurrence  of  the  succeeding  one.  A 
staircase  arrangement  of  the  pulsations  is  also  seen  in  Lnciani’s  groups  (p.  94).  The  question, 
whether  a stimulus  will  cause  a contraction,  depends  upon  what  particular  phase  the  heart  is  in 
when  the  shock  is  applied.  Even  comparatively  weak  stimuli  will  cau.se  a heart  to  contract, 
provided  the  stimuli  are  applied  at  the  proper  moment  and  in  the  proper  tempo,  i.c.  to  say,  they 
become  what  are  called  “infallible.”  If  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  heart,  at  intervals  which  are 
longer  than  the  time  the  heart  takes  to  execute  its  contraction,  they  are  effectual  or  “ adequate,” 
but  if  they  are  applied  before  the  period  of  pulsation  comes  to  an  end,  then  they  are  ineffectual 
{Kroneckcr).  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relation  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  to 
the  e.xtent  of  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  quite  different  from  what  occurs  in  a 
muscle  of  the  skeleton,  where  within  certain  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  contraction  bears  a 
relation  to  the  stimulus,  while  in  the  heart  the  contraction  is  always  maximal.) 

Human  Heart.  — V.  Ziemssen  found  that  he  could  not  alter  the  heart-beats  of  the  human 
heart  {Frau  Serafin,  § 47,  3),  even  with  strong  induction-currents.  The  ventricular  diastole 
seemed  to  be  less  complete,  and  there  were  irregularities  in  its  contraction.  By  opening  and 
closing,  or  by  reversing  a strong  constant  current  applied  to  the  heart,  the  number  of  beats 
was  increased,  and  the  increase  corresponded  with  the  number  of  electrical  stimuli;  thus, when 
the  electrical  stimuli  were  120,  140,  180,  the  number  of  heart-beats  was  the  .same,  the  pulse 
beforehand  being  80.  The  normal  pulse-rate  of  80  was  reduced  to  60  and  50  when  the  number 
of  shocks  was  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  [In  Frau  Serafin’s  case  the  electrodes  were  applied  to 
the  heart,  separated  from  it  merely  by  the  pericardium.  Ziemssen  found  that  the  Faradic 
current  did  not  modify  the  heart’s  action  when  the  thorax  was  intact,  but  that  the  constant 
current  did,  if  of  sufficient  strength.  Herbst  and  Dixon  Mann  obtained  negative  results  with 
both  kinds  of  electricity  in  the  normal  thorax.] 

{d)  Chemical  Stimuli. — Many  chemical  substances,  when  applied  in  a dilute  solution  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  heart,  increase  the  heart-beats,  while  if  they  are  concentrated,  or  allowed  to 
act  too  long,  they  diminish  the  heart-beats,  and  paralyse  it.  Ilile,  and  bile  salts,  diminish  the 
heart-beats  (also  when  they  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  in  jaundice) ; in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions both  increase  the  heart-beats.  A similar  result  is  produced  by  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
phosphoric  acids.  Chloroform  and  ether,  applied  to  the  inner  surface,  rapidly  diminish  the 
heart-beats,  and  then  paralyse  it;  but  very  small  quantities  of  ether  (1  percent.)  accelerate 
the  heart-beat  of  the  frog  {Kronecher  and  M‘&)'egor- Robertson),  while  a solution  of  H to 
2 per  cent,  passed  through  the  heart  arrests  it  temporarily  or  completely.  Dilute  solutions  of 
opium,  strychnia,  or  alcohol  applied  to  the  endocardium  increase  the  heart-beats;  if  concen- 
trated they  rapidly  arrest  its  action.  Chloral-hydrate  paralyses  the  heart.  [Normal  saline  (0  '6  per- 
cent.) fails  to  sustain  ventricular  conti-actions  in  the  excised  batrachian  and  eel’s  heart.  When 
the  saline  is  perfused  through  the  heart,  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  heart  ceases  to  beat 
spontaneously,  and  is  inexcitable  to  strong  induction  shocks  ; but  the  weakened  action  may  be 
revived  by  perfusing  normal  saline  saturated  with  calcium  phosphate  and  containing  a ti-ace  of 
potassium  chloride  {Rmger).) 

Action  of  Gases. — When  blood  containing  different  gases  was  passed  through  a frog’s  heart, 
Klucf  found  that  blood  containing  sulphurous  acid  rapidly  and  completely  killed  the  heart; 
chlorine  stimulated  the  heart  at  first,  and  ultimately  killed  it  ; and  laughing-gas  rapidly  killed 
it  also.  Blood  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  paralysed  the  heart  without  stiniulatiu"  it. 
Carbonic  oxide  also  paralj-sed  it,  but  if  fresh  blood  was  transfused  the  heart  recovered.  [Blood 
containing  0 excites  the  heart  {Castell),  while  the  presence  of  much  COo  pai-alyses  it,  and  the 
presence  of  CO2  is  more  injurious  than  the  want  of  0.  Blood  or  serum  completely  saturated 
with  COo  exhausts  the  heart  {Sallct  and  Kronecker),  but  it  recovers  itself  when  the  COo  is 
removed."  H and  N have  no  efi'ect.]  _ • 1 a- 

Cardiac  Poisons  are  those  substances  whose  action  is  characterised  by  special  euects  upon  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these  are  neutral  potash  salts,  which  cause  the  heart  to 
stand  still  in  diastole.  [An  excised  frog’s  heart  ceases  to  beat  after  one-half  to  one  minute  when 
it  is  placed  in  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  chloride.]  Even  a very  dilute  solution  of  yellow 
priissiate  of  potash  injected  into  the  heart  of  a frog  causes  the  ventricle  to  stand  still  in  systole. 
Antiar  (Java  arrow-poison)  causes  the  ventricle  to  stand  still  in  systole  and  the  auricles  in 
diastole.  Some  heart-poisons,  in  small  doses,  diminish  the  heart's  action,  and  in  large  doses 
not  unfrequently  accelerate  it,  e.g.,  digitalis,  morphia,  nicotin.  Others,  when  given  in  small 
doses,  accelerate  its  action,  and  in  large  doses  slow  it — veratria,  aconitin,  camphor. 
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Special  Actions  of  Cardiac  Poisons. — The  complicated  actions  of  various  poisons  upon  the 
heart  have  led  observers  to  suppose  that  there  are  various  intra-cardiac  mechanisms  on  which 
these  substances  may  act.  Besides  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  its  automatic  ganglia, 
-some  toxicologists  a.ssume  that  there  are  inhibitory  ganglia  into  which  the  inhibitory  fibres  of 
the  vagus  pass,  and  accelerator  ganglia,  which  ’are  connected  with  the  accelerating  nerve-fibres 
of  the  heart.  Both  the  inhibitory  and  accelerator  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  automatic  ganglia 
by  conducting  channels. 

Muscarin  and  all  other  trimethylammonium  bases  stimulate  permanently  the  inhibitory 
ganglia,  so  that  the  heart  stands  still  {Schmiedeberg  a'nd  Koppe).  According  to  Ga.slcell,  how- 
ever, when  the  action  of  the  sinus  is  arrested  by  muscarin,  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter similar  to  that  produced  by  the  excitation  of  the  vagus.  He  infers  that  muscarin  does  not 
cause  arrest  of  the  beat  by  acting  as  an  excitant  of  inhibitory  mechanisms,  but  as  a depressant 
to  motor  activity.]  As  atropin  and  daturin  paralyse  these  ganglia,  the  standstill  of  the  heart 
brought  about  by  muscarin  may  be  set  aside  by  atropin.  [If  a frog’s  heart  be  excised  and  placed 
in  a watch-glass,  and  a few  drops  of  a very  dilute  solution  of  muscarin  be  placed  on  it  with  a 
pipette,  it  ceases  to  beat  within  a few  minutes,  and  will  not  beat  again.  If,  however,  the 
muscarin  be  removed,  and  a solution  of  atropin  applied  to  the  heart,  it  will  resume  its  con- 
tractions after  a short  time.]  Physostigmin  or  Calabar  bean  excites  the  energy  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  no  longer  causes  the  heart  to  stand  still . 
lodine-aldehyd,  chloroform,  and  chloral-hydrate  paralyse  the  automatic  ganglia.  The  heart 
stands  still,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  contract  again  by  atropin.  The  cardiac  muscle  itself 
remains  excitable  after  the  action  of  muscarin  and  iodine-aldehyd,  so  that  if  it  be  stimulated 
it  contracts.  [According  to  Gaskell,  antiarin  and  digitalin  solutions  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  of  the  same  nature  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  awery  dilute  alkali  solution,  while  the  action  of  a blood-solution  contain- 
ing muscarin  closely  resembles  that  of  a dilute  acid  solution  (p.  110,  § 65).] 

[Some  Cardiac  Poisons— The  cardiac  muscle  is  stimulated,  i.e.,  its  contractions  become  more 
energetic,  the  rate  of  heart-beat  remaining  the  same  or  becoming  slower — under  the  influence 
of  veratria,  digitalin,  strophanthus,  antiarin,  &c.,  while  it  is  depressed — as  shown  by  diminished 
energy  of  contraction,  and  with  final  stoppage  in  diastole — by  muscarin,  pilocarpin,  saponin, 
apomorphin,  potash  salts  in  large  doses,  &c.  Guanidin,  physo.stigmin,  and  camphor  will  cause 
the  heart  to  beat  rhythmically  after  complete  still-stand  in  diastole  by  muscarin.] 

On  the  theory  that  inhibitory  ganglia  are  present  in  the  heart,  the  following  drugs — 
muscarin  and  physostigmin — by  stimulating  these  ganglia  cause  arrest  of  heart’s  beat  in 
diastole,  but  the  heart  still  contracts  to  a mechanical  or  electrical  stimulus.  These  ganglia  are 
depressed  or  paralysed  by  atropin,  spartein,  duboisin,  hyoscyamin,  daturin,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  or  the  sinus  venosus  no  longer  arrests  the  heart’s  action,  nor 
does  the  application  of  muscarin  cause  any  effect. 

Nicotin,  saponin,  and  curare  depress  or  paralyse  the  vagus-ends  in  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  itself  no  longer  slows  or  arrests  the  heart,  while  muscarin 
applied  to  the  heart,  or  stimulation  of  the  sinus  venosus,  will  do  so. 

Drugs,  besides  acting  directly  on  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  its  intra-cardiac  nerve-ends  and 
ganglia,  may  influence  the  heart  in  many  other  ways.  One  of  these  is  by  their  action  on  the 
vagus  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  they  stimulate  this  centre 
the  slowing  of  the  heart-beats  thereby  produced  disappears  after  the  vagi  are  cut.  Amongst 
drugs  acting  in  this  way  are  digitalis  and  aconite  (after  Boehm  and  Brunton).'\ 

[Nature  of  a Cardiac  Contraction. — The  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a simple 
contraction  or  a compound  tetanic  contraction  has  been  much  discussed.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  heart  is  of  very  much  longer 
duration  (8  to  10  times)  than  the  contraction  of  a skeletal  muscle  produced  hy 
stimulation  of  its  motor  nerve.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a nerve-muscle  pre- 
paration is  adjusted  upon  a contracting  heart,  a simple  secondary  twitch  of  the 
limb,  and  not  a tetanic  spasm,  is  produced  when  the  heart  (auricle  or  ventricle) 
contracts.  This  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  j)i’oof  that  the  systole  is  a simple  spasm, 
for  tetanus  of  a muscle  does  not  in  all  cases  give  rise  to  secondary  tetanus  in  the 
leg  of  a rheoscopic  limb.  Thus,  a simple  “ initial  ” contraction  occurs  when  the 
nerve  is  applied  to  a muscle  tetanised  by  the  action  of  strychnia,  and  the  contracted 
diaphragm  gives  a similar  result.  The  question  whether  the  heart  can  be  tetanised 
has  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  as  yet  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
heart  can  he  tetanised  in  the  same  way  that  a skeletal  muscle  is  tetanised.] 

[MacWilliain  finds,  when  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris  contracts  to  cause  the  knee-jerk, 
that  a sound  similar  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard.  As  the  former  is  regarded  as  a 
simple  contraction,  it  is  argued  that  a simple  contraction  can  produce  a muscle-sound.  Fredericq 
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regards  the  ventricular  sj’stole  not  as  a simple  eontraction,  but  as  composed  of  three  or  more 
fused  contractions  corresponding  to  tetanus.  This  he  concludes  from  a study  ot  cardiograms  a.s 
well  as  from  the  electro-motive  phenomena  of  the  heart.] 

The  peripheral  or  extra-cardiac  nerves  (§§  369  and  370). 

59.  CARDIO-PNEUMATIC  MOVEMENT. — As  the  heart  within  the  thorax 
occupies  a smaller  space  during  the  systole  than  during  the  diastole,  it  follows  that 
when  the  glottis  is  open  air  must  he  drawn  into  the  chest  when  the  heart  contracts; 
whenever  the  heart  rela.\es,  i.e.,  during  diastole,  air  must  be  expelled  through  the 
open  glottis.  But  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  degi'ee  to  which  the  larger 
intra-thoracic  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  These  movements  of  the  air  Avithin  the 
lungs,  although  slight,  seem  to  be  of  importance  in  hybernating  animals.  In 
animals  in  this  condition  the  agitation  of  the  gases  in  the  lungs  favours  the 
exchange  of  CO.,  and  0 in  the  lungs,  and  this  slow  current  of  air  is  sufficient  to 
aerate  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs.  [Ceradini  called  the  dimhiution  of  the 
Amlume  of  the  entire  heart  AAdiich  occurs  during  systole  meiocardia,  and  the 
subsequent  increase  of  Amlume,  Avhen  the  heart  is  distended  to  its  maximum, 
auxocardia.] 

Method. — A manometric  flame  may  be  used.  Insert  one  limb  of  a Y-tube  iuto  the  opened 
trachea  of  an  animal,  while  the  other  limb  passes  to  a small  gas-jet,  and  connect  the  other 
tube  Avith  the  gas  supply.  The  movements  of  the  heart  affect  the  column  of  gas,  and  thus 
afl'eot  the  flame.  It  may  also  be  done  in  man  by  inserting  the  tube  into  one  nostril,  Avliile  the 
other  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  closed.  [A  simpler  and  less  irritating  plan  is  to  fill  a Avide 
curved  glass-tube  Avith  tobacco  smoke,  and  insert  one  end  of  the  tube  into  oiie  nostril  Avhile  the 
other  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  closed.  If  the  glottis  be  kept  open,  and  respiration  be  stopped, 
then  the  movements  of  the  column  of  smoke  AA'ithin  the  tube  are  obvious.  Or  a manometer 
containing  a drop  of  a coloirred  fluid  may  be  used  under  the  same  conditions.] 

The  cardiac  pnenmograph  (fig.  75)  consists  of  a tube  (D),  about  1 inch  in  diameter  and 
6 to  8 inches  in  length ; the  tube  is  bent  at  a right  angle,  and  communicates  AAuth  a small  metal 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a saucer  (T),  over  Avhich  a membrane  composed  of  collodion  and  castor- 
oil  is  loosely  stretched.  To  this  membrarre  is  attached  a glass-rod  (H)  rrsed  as  a Avritirrg-style, 


Fig.  75. 

Landois’  cardio-pneirmograph,  and  the  curves  obtained  thereAvitlr.  A and  B,  Ir-om  man;  1 

2 correspond  to  the  periods  of  the  first  and  secorrd  heart-sounds  ; 0,  irorrr  dog  ; i),  rrrethod 
of  using  the  apparatus. 

Avhich  records  its  movements  on  a glass-iilato  (S)  mo\-ed  by  clock-Avork.  A small  valve  (K)  is 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  tube  (D),  which  enables  the  experrmenter  to  br-eathe  Avhen  necessary. 
The  tube  (D)  is  held  in  an  air-tight  manner  between  the  lips,  the  nostrrls  berng  closed,  the 
glottis  open,  and  respiration  stopped.  In  the  curves  (fig.  75,  A,B)  Ave  observe  that— 

^ (1)  At  the  moment  of  the  first  sound  (1)  the  resprratory  gases  undergo  a sharp  eximatoiy 
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niovcnieut,  becaiiso  at  tlio  moment  of  tlie  first  part  of  the  ventricular  systole  the  blood  of  the 
ventricle  has  not  left  the  thorax,  while  venous  blood  is  streaming  into  the  right  auricle  through 
the  venaj  cavre,  and  because  the  dilating  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  compress  the 
accompanying  bronchi.  The  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  has  not  yet  left  the  thorax,  it  passes 
merely  into  the  pulmonary  circuit.  The  expiratory  movement  is  diminished  somewhat  (a)  by 
the  muscular  mass  of  the  ventricle  occupying  slightly  less  bulk  during  the  contraction,  and  (/3) 
owing  to  the  thoracic  cavity  being  slightly  increased  by  the  fifth  intercostal  space  being  pushed 
torward  by  the  cardiac  impulse. 

(2)  Immediately  after  (1)  there  follows  a strong  inspiratory  current  of  the  respiratory  gases. 
As  soon  as  the  blood  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  reaches  that  part  of  the  aorta  lying  outside  the 
thorax,  more  blood  leaves  tlie  chest  than  passes  into  it  simultaneously  through  tlie  veme  cavaj. 

(3)  Alter  the  second  sound  (at  2),  indicated  sometimes  by  a slight  depression  in  the  apex  of 
the  curve,  the  arterial  blood  accumulates,  and  hence  there  is  another  expiratory  movement  in 
the  curve. 


(4)  The  peripheral  wave-movements  of  the  blood  from  the  thorax  cause  another  inspiratory 

movement  of  the  gases.  ’’ 

(5)  More  blood  flows  into  the  chest  through  the  veins,  and  the  next  heart-beat  occurs. 

60.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  PRESSURE  ON  THE  HEART. 

Tlie  variation  in  pressure  to  which  all  the  intra-thoracic  organs  are  subjected, 
owing  to  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  chest  caused  by  the  respiratory 
movements,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Examine  first  the- 
relations  in  different  passive  conditions  of  the  thorax,  when  the  glottis  is  open. 

The  diastolic  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  besides  the  pressure  of 
the  venous  blood  and  the  elastic  stretching  of  the  relaxed  muscle-wall,  is  funda- 
mentally due  to  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs.  This  is  stronger  the  more  the 
lungs  are  distended  (inspiration),  and  is  less  active  the  more  the  lungs  are  con- 
tracted (exiiiration).  Hence  it  follows  : — 

(1)  '\Mien  the  greatest  possible  expiratory  effort  is  made  (of  course,  with  the 
glottis  open),  only  a small  amormt  of  blood  flows  into  the  heart;  the  heart  in 
diastole  is  small  and  contains  a small  amount  of  blood.  Hence  the  systole  must 
also  be  small,  thus  causing  a small  jiidse-beat. 

(2)  On  taking  the  greatest  possible  inspiration  (with  the  glottis  open),  and 
therefore  causing  the  greatest  stretching  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  limgs,  the  elastic 
traction  of  the  lungs  is,  of  course,  greatest  = 30  mm.  Hg,  and  may  interfere  with 
the  contraction  of  the  thin-walled  atria  and  ajipendices,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  cavities  do  not  completely  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  heart 
IS  in  a state  of  great  diastolic  distension,  and  filled  Avitli  blood ; nevertheless,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  action  of  the  auricles,  only  small  pulse-beats  are 
observed.  In  several  individuals  Bonders  found  the  pulse  to  be  smaller  and 
slower  ; afterAvards  it  became  larger  and  faster. 

(3)  Wlien  the  chest  is  in  a position  of  moderate  rest,  Avhereby  the  elastic  traction 
1.S  moderate  = u5  mm.  Hg,  we  have  the  condition  most  favourable  to  the  action  of 
tlie  heart-— sufficient  diastolic  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  Avell  as 
unhindered  emptying  of  them  during  systole. 

Voluntary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  affects  the 
action  of  tlie  lieart. 


(1)  Valsalva  s Experiment  (1740).-If  the  thorax  is  fixed  in  the  position  of 
deepest  inspira  ion,  and  the  glottis  be  tlien  closed,  and  if  a powerful  expiratory 
effort  be  made  by  bringing  into  action  all  the  expiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  contract 
the  chest,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  so  compressed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  IS  temporarily  interrupted.  In  this  expiratory  phase  the  elastic  traction  is 
Acry  limited,  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  being  under  a high  pressure  also  acts  upon 
the  heart  and  the  intra-thoracic  great  vessels.  No  blood  can  pass  into  the  thorax 
from  Avithout ; hence  the  visilile  veins  SAvell  up  and  become  congested,  the  blood 
in  le  ungs  IS  ia,]iidly  forced  into  the  left  ventricle  by  the  coiiqu’essed  air  in  the 
unp,  and  the  blood  soon  j)a.ssed  out  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  heart  and  lungs 
contain  little  lilood,  thus  loading  to  a greater  supply  of  blood  in  the  systemic  than 
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ill  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  heart.  The  heart-sounds  disappear,  and  the 
pidse  is  absent  {E.  H.  Weber,  Bonders). 

(2)  J.  Miiller’s  Experiment  (1838). — Conversely,  if  after  the  deepest  possible 
expiration  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  chest  be  noAV  dilated  with  a great 
inspiratory  effort,  the  heart  is  powerfully  dilated,  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  very  attenuated  air  in  these  organs,  act  so  as  to  dilate  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  More  blood  Hows  into  the  right  heart,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  riglit 
auricle  and  ventricle  can  overcome  the  traction  outwards,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs  become  filled  with  blood,  and  thus  partly  occupy  the  lung-space.  Much  less 
blood  is  driven  out  of  the  left  heart,  so  that  the  pulse  may  disappear.  Hence  the 
heart  is  distended  with  blood  and  the  lungs  are  congested,  while  the  aortic  system 


Fig.  76. 

Apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  expiration  (I. ),  and  inspiration  (II.),  on  the  heart  and 
blood-stream.  P,  p,  lungs  ; H,  h,  heart;  L,  I,  closed  glottis  ; M,  m,  nmnometers  ; E,  c, 
ingoing  blood-stream,  vein  ; A,  a,  outgoing  blood-stream,  artery;  U,  diaphragm  during 
expiration  ; d,  during  inspiration. 

contains  a small  amount  of  blood,  i.e.,  the  systemic  circulation  is  comparatn'ely 
empty,  while  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  engorged  with  blood. 

In  normal  respiration,  the  air  in  the  lungs  during  inspiration  is  under  slight 
pressure,  while  during  expiration  the  pressure  is  lijgher,  so  that  these  conditions 
favour  the  circulation ; inspiration  favours  the  occurrence  of  diastole,  the  siijiply  of 
blood  (and  lymph)  through  the  venae  cavae.  In  operations  where  the  axillary  or 
iugular  vein  is  cut,  air  may  be  sucked  into  the  circulation  during  inspiration,  and 
cause  death.  Expiration  favours  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  aorta  and  its  branches, 

and  aids  the  systolic  eniptyhig  of  the  heart.  . , . , i i 

The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  aids  the  lesser  circulation  through  the  lungs ; 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs,  while  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  exposed  to  a less  pressure,  as  the 
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elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  by  dilating  the  left  auricle,  favours  the  outllow  from 
the  capillaries  into  the  left  auricle.  The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  acts  slightly 
as  a disturbing  agent  on  the  right  ventricle,  and  therefore,  on  the  movement  of 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  owing  to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  blood- 
stream through  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  against  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs 
(Donders). 

The  above  apparatus  (fig.  76)  shows  the  effect  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements 
on  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  blood-stream  in  the  largo  blood-vessels.  The  large 
glass  vessel  represents  the  thorax  ; the  elastic  membrane,  D,  the  diaphragm;  P,  p,  the  lungs  ; 
L,  the  trachea  supplied  with  a stop-cock  to  represent  the  glottis  ; H,  the  heart ; E,  the  veme 
cavre  ; A,  the  aorta.  If  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  expiratory  phase  imitated  by  pushing  up 
D as  in  I.,  the  air  in  P.  P and  the  heart  H are  compressed,  the  venous  valve  closes,  the  arterial 
is  opened,  and  the  fluid  is  driven  out  through  A.  The  manometer,  M,  indicates  the  intra- 
thoracic  pressure.  If  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  inspiratory  phase  imitated,  as  in  II. , p,p, 
and  h are  dilated,  the  venous  valve  opens,  the  arterial  valve  closes  ; hence,  venous  blood  flows 
from  e into  the  heart.  T’hus,  inspiration  always  favours  the  venous  stream,  and  hinders  the 
arterial ; while  expiration  hinders  the  venous,  and  favours  the  arterial  stream.  If  the  glottis 
L and  I be  open,  the  air  in  P,  P,  p.p,  will  be  changed  during  the  respiratory  movemetits  D and 
d,  so  that  the  action  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  will  be  diminished,  but  it  will  still  persist, 
although  to  a much  less  extent. 


The  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

61.  FLOW  OF  FLUIDS  THROUGH  TUBES. — Toricelli’s  Theorem  states  that  the  velocity  of 
efflux  ip)  of  a fluid — through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a cylindrical  vessel — is  e.xactly  the 
same  as  the  velocity  which  a bod}’'  falling  freely  would  acquire,  were  it  to  fall  from  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  to  the  base  of  the  orifice  of  the  outflow.  If  A be  the  height  of  the  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  given  by  the  formula — 

v=\/2gh  (where  g = 9'8  metres). 

The  rapidity  of  outflow  increases  with  increase  in  the  height  of  the  propelling  force,  h.  The 
former  occurs  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  when  h increases  in  the  ratio  1,  4,  9,  i.e.,  the  velocity  of 
efflux  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  propelling  force.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
velocity  of  efflux  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice  of  outflow,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid. 

Resistance. — Toricelli’s  theorem,  however,  is  only  valid  when  all  resistance  to  the  outflow  is 
absent  ; but  in  every  physical  experiment  such  resistance  exists.  Hence,  the  propelling  force, 
h,  has  not  only  to  cause  the  efflux  of  the  fluid,  but  has  also  to  overcome  resistance.  These  two 
forces  may  be  expressed  by  the  heights  of  two  columns  of  water  placed  over  each  other,  viz.,  by 
the  height  of  the  column  of  water  causing  the  outflow,  F,  and  the  height  of  the  column,  D, 
which  overcomes  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  outflow  of  the  fluid.  So  that 

A = F-1-D. 

62.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  CURRENT.  RESISTANCE. — In  the  case  of  a fluid  flowing  through 
a tube,  which  it  fills  completely,  we  have  to  consider  the  propelling  force,  h,  camsing  the  fluid 
to  flow  through  the  various  sections  of  the  tube.  The  amount  of  the  propelling  force  depends 
upon  two  factors 

(l)  _On  the  velocity  of  the  current,  v ; (2)  on  pressure  (amount  of  resistance)  to  which  the 
fluid  is  subjected  at  the  various  parts  of  the  tube,  D. 

(1)  The  velocity  of  the  current,  v,  is  estimated— (a)  from  the  lumen,  I,  of  the  tube  ; and  (b) 
from  the  quantity  of  fluid,  q,  which  flows  through  the  tube  in  the  unit  of  time.  So  that  v=q  : 1. 
Both  values,  q as  well  as  I,  can  be  acciu-ately  measured.  (The  circumference  of  a circular  tube, 

whose  diameter  = is  3 -14  d.  The  sectional  area  (lumen  of  the  tube)  is  l = ^^d^).  Having  in 
this  way  determined  v,  from  it  we  may  calculate  the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid,  F,  which 
will  give  this  velocity,  i.e.,  the  hejght  from  which  a body  must  fall  in  vacuo,  in  order  to  attain 
the  velocity  v.  In  this  case  where  (/  = the  distance  traversed  by  a falling  body  in  1 sec. 

= 4 '9  metres). 

(2)  The  pressure,  D (amount  of  resistance),  is  measured  directly  by  placing  manometers  at 
different  parts  of  the  tube  (fig.  78). 
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The  propelling  force  at  any  part  of  the  tube  is — 

A = F + D 


or  7i  = j^  + D (Bonders). 


This  is  proved  experimentally  by  taking  a tall  cylindrical  vessel,  A,  of  sufficient  size,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  water  at  a constant  level,  Ji.  The  rigid  outflow  tube,  ab,  has  in  connection  with 
it  a number  of  tubes  placed  vertically,  1,  2,  3,  constituting  a piezometer.  At  the  end  of  the 


Cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water. 
7t,  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  ; 
D,  height  required  to  overcome 
the  resistance  ; F,  height  caus- 
ing the  efflux. 


A,  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water  ; ab, 
outflow  tube,  along  which  are  placed 
at  intervals  vertical  tubes,  1,  2,  3,  to 
estimate  the  pressrrre. 


tube,  b,  there  is  an  opening  w'ith  a short  tube  fixed  in  it,  from  which  the  water  issues  to  a con- 
stant height,  provided  the  level  of  h is  kept  con.stant.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  causing  the  velocity,  F.  As  the  pressure  in  the  mauometi'ic 
tubes,  D",  D^,  can  he  read  off  directly,  the  propelling  force  of  the  water  at  the  sections  of 
the  tubes,  I,  II,  III,  is — 

7i  = F-fDi  ; F-t-D^  ; F-l-I)». 


-it  the  end  of  the  tube,  b,  where  D'‘  = 0,  7i  = F-f  0,  i.e.,  7(.  = F.  In  the'  cylinder  itself  it  is  the 
constant  pressure,  h,  which  causes  the  movement  of  the  fluid.  It  is  clear  that  the  propelling 
force  of  the  water  gradually  diminishes  as  we  pass  from  the  inflow  towards  the  outflow  of  the 
tube,  b.  The  water  in  the  pressure-cylinder,  falling  from  the  height,  h,  only  rises  as  high  as  F 
at  b.  This  diminution  of  the  propelling  power  is  due  to  the  presence  of  resistances,  which  oppose 
the  current  in  the  tube,  i.e.,  part  of  the  energy  is  transformed  into  heat.  As  the  propelling 
force  at  b is  represented  only  by  F,  while  in  the  vessel  it  is  h,  the  difference  must  be  due  to  the 
sura  of  the  resistances,  D = A-F  ; hence  it  follows  that  7i=F-(-D. 

Estimation  of  the  Eesistance. — When  a fluid  flows  through  a tube  of  uniform  calibre,  the 
propelling  force,  h,  diminishes  from  point  to  point  on  account  of  the  uniformly  acting  resist- 
ance, hence  the  sum  of  the  resistance  in  the  whole  tube  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length. 
In  a uniformly  wide  tube,  fluid  flows  through  each  sectional  area  with  equal  velocity,  hence  v 
and  also  F are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  tube.  The  dimiinrtion  which  h (propelling  force) 
undergoes  can  only  occur  from  a diminution  of  pressure  D,  as  F remains  the  same  throughout 
(and  7t  = F-t-D).  Experiment  with  the  pressure-cylinder  shows  that  the  pressure  towards 
the  outflow  end  of  the  tube  gradually  diminishes.  In  a uniformly  loide  tube,  the  height  of  the 
pressure  in  the  manometers  expresses  the  resistances  opposed  to  the  current  of  fluid  which  it  has  to 
overcome  in  its  course  from  the  point  investigated  to  the  free  orifice  of  efflux. 

Nature  of  the  Kesistance. — The  resistance  opposed  to  the  flow  of  a fluid  depends  upon  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  t\\o  iimCi  amoognt  themselves.  During  the  current,  the  outer  layer 
of  fluid  which  is  next  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  which  moistens  it,  is  at  rest.  All  the  other 
layers  of  fluid,  which  may  be  represented  as  so  many  cylindrical  layers,  one  inside  the  other, 
move  more  rapidly  as  we  proceed  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  axial  thread  or  stream 
being  the  most  rapidly  moving  part  of  the  liquid.  On  account  of  the  movement  of  the 
cylindrical  layers,  one  within  the  other,  a part  of  the  propelling  energy  must  be  used  up.  The 
amount  of  the  resistance  greatly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  cohesive  force  which  the 
jjarticles  of  the  fluid  have  for  each  other  ; the  more  firmly  the  particles  cohere  the  greater  will 
be  the  resistance,  and  vice  versd.  Hence,  the  sticky  blood-current  experiences  greater  resist- 
ance than  water  or  ether. 
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Heat  diminislies  tlio  coliesioii  of  tlie  particles,  lienee  it  also  diinini.slies  the  resistance  to  the 
ontlow.  These  resistances  are  first  developed  by,  and  result  from,  the  movement  of  the  particles 
of  the  tliiid,  they  being,  as  it  were,  torn  from  each  other.  The  more  raiiid  the  current,  therefore, 
i.c.,  the  larger  the  number  of  particles  of  fluid  which  are  pulled  asunder  in  the  unit  of  time,  the 
tjreatcr  will  be  the  mm  of  the  resistance.  As  the  layer  of  fluid  lying  next  the  tubes,  and  moisten- 
ing it,  is  at  rest,  the  material  which  composes  the  tube  exerts  no  influence  on  the  resistance. 

Tubes  of  Unequal  Diameter. — When  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  uniform,  the  resistance 
depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  tube — the  smaller  the  diameter  the  greater  the  resistance, 
the  greater  the  diameter  the  less  tlie  resistance.  The  resistance  in  narrow  tubes,  however, 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube  decreases,  as  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally. In  tubes  of  unequal  calibre,  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  varies — it  is  slower  in  the  wide  part  of  the  tube  and  more  rapid  in  the  narrow  parts. 
As  a general  rule,  in  tubes  of  unequal  diameter  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  tube  ; i.e.,  if  the  tube  be 
cylindrical,  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  Uie  circular  transverse 
section.  In  tubes  of  uniform  diameter,  the  propelling  force  of  the  moving  fluid  diminishes 
uniformly  from  point  to  point,  but  in  tubes  oi  unequal  calibre  it  does  not  diminish  uniformly. 

the  resistance  is  greater  in  narrow  tubes,  of  course  the  propelling  force  must  diminish  more 
rapidly  in  them  than  in  wide  tubes.  Hence,  within  the  wide  parts  of  the  tube  the  pressure  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances  still  to  be  overcome,  while  in  the  narrow  portions  it  is 
less  than  these. 

Tortuosities  and  bending  of  the  vessels  add  new  resistance,  and  the  fluid  presses  more 
strongly  on  the  convex  side  than  on  the  concave  side  of  the  bend,  and  there  the  resistance  to 
the  flo\v  is  greater  than  on  the  concave  side. 

Division  of  a tube  into  two  or  more  branches  is  a source  of  resistance,  and  diminishes  the 
propelling  power.  When  a tube  divides  into  two  smaller  tubes,  of  course  some  of  the  jimticles 
of  the  fluid  are  retarded,  while  others  are  accelerated  on  account  of  the  unequal  velocities  ol 
the  ditferent  layers  of  the  fluid.  Many  particles  which  had  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  axial 
layer  come  to  lie  more  towards  the  side  of  the  tube  where  they  move  more  slowly  ; and  con- 
versely many  of  those  lying  in  tlie  outer  layers  reach  the  centre,  where  they  move  more 
rapidly.  Hence,  some  of  the  propelling  force  is  used  up  in  this  process,  and  the  pulling 
asunder  of  the  particles  where  the  tube  divides  acts  in  a similar  manner.  If  two  tubes  join 
to  form  one  tube,  new  resistance  is  thereby  caused,  which  must  diminish  the  propelling  force. 
The  sum  of  the  mean  velocities  in  both  branches  is  independent  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
■livision  takes  place  (Jacobson).  If  a branch  be  opened  from  a tube,  the  principal  current  is 
accelerated  to  a considerable  extent,  no  matter  at  what  angle  the  branch  may  be  given  off. 

63.  FLOW  IN  CAPILLARY  TUBES. — Poiseuille  proved  experimentally  that  the  flow  in 
the  capillaries  is  subject  to  special  conditions— 

(1)  The  quantity  of  fluid  wdiich  flows  out  of  the  same  capillary  tube  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure. 

(2)  The  time  necessary  for  a given  quantity  of  fluid  to  flow  out  (with  the  like  pressure, 
diameter  of  tube  and  temperature),  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

(3)  The  product  of  the  outflow  (other  things  being  equal)  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter. 

(4)  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  and  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tube. 

(5)  The  resistauce  in  the  capillaries  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

64.  FLOW  IN  ELASTIC  TUBES. — (1)  When  an  uninterrupted  uniform  current  flows  through 
an  elastic  tube,  it  follows  exactly  the  same  laws  as  if  the  tube  had  rigid  lualls.  If  the  propel- 
ling ]iower  increases  or  diminishes,  the  elastic  tubes  become  wider  or  narrower,  and  they  behave, 
as  far  as  the  movement  of  the  fluid  is  concerned,  as  wider  or  narrower  rigid  tubes.  Hamel 
has  shown  that  elastic  tubes  transmit  more  fluid  when  they  undergo  a rhythmical  pulsatory 
movement  than  when  the  fluid  flows  into  them  under  constant  pressure.  The  advantage  of 
rh}-thmical  impulses  for  the  onward 'flow  in  relation  to  a fluid  in  motion,  as  compared  with 
a continuous  uniform  pressure,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  alternate  movement  keopingj  the 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  intact. 

(2)  Wave-Motion. — If,  however,  more  fluid  be  forced  mi /cr/cs  into  an  elastic  tube,  i.e.,  in.- 
termptcdly,  the  first  part  of  the  tube  dilates  suddenly,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
propelled  into  it.  Tlie  jerk  communicates  an  oscillatory  movement  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
which  is  communicated  to  all  the  fluid  particles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tube  ; a 
positive  leave  is  thus  rapidly  propagated  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  If  we  imagine 
the  elastic  tube  to  be  closed  at  its  peripheral  end,  the  positive  wave  will  be  reflected  from  the 
|)oint  of  occlusion,  and  it  may  be  propagated  to  and  fro  through  the  tube  until  it  finally  dis- 
appears. In  such  a closed  tube  a sudden  jet  of  fluid  produces  only  a ivave-movement,  i.e., 
only  a vibratory  movement,  or  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  liquid,  there  being  no  actual 
translation  of  the  particles  along  the  tube. 
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(3)  If,  however,  fluid,  be  pumped  interruptedly  or  by  jerks  into  an  elastic  tube  filled  with 
fluid,  in  which  there  is  already  a continuous  current,  the  movement  of  the  current  is  combined 
with  the  wave  movement.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  Tnovement  of  the  current  of  the 
fluid,  i.e.,  the  translation  of  a mass  of  fluid  through  the  tube,  from  the  wave-movement,  the 
oscillatory  movement,  or  movement  of  change  of  form  in  the  column  of  fluid.  In  the  former 
the  particles  are  actually  translated,  while  in  the  latter  they  merely  vibrate.  The  current  in 
elastic  tubes  is  slower  than  the  wave-movement,  which  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity.  This 
last  case  obtains  in  the  arterial  system.  The  blood  in  the  arteries  is  already  in  a state  of  con- 
tinual movement,  directed  from  the  aorta  to  the  capillaries  ; by  means  of  the  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle  a quantity  of  fluid  is  suiideuly  pumped  into  the  aorta,  and  causes  a positive  wave,  the 
pulse-wave  which  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity  to  the  terminations  of  the  arteries,  while 
the  current  of  the  blood  itself  moves  much  more  slowly. 

Rigid  and  Elastic  Tubes. — If  a quantity  of  fluid  be  forced  into  a rigid  tube  under  a certain 
pressure,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  will  flow  out  at  once  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  provided 
there  be  nO' special  resistance.  In  an  elastic  tube,  immediately  after  the  forcing  in  of  a quantity 
of  fluid,  at  first  only  a small  quantity  flows  out,  and  the  remainder  flows  out  only  after  the 
propelling  force  has  ceased  to  act.  If  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  be  periodicaUy  injected  into 
a rigdd  tube,  with  each  jerk  an  equal  quantity  is  forced  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and 
the  outflow  lasts  exactly  as  long  as  the  jerk  or  the  contraction,  and  the  pause  between  two 
periods  of  outflow  is  exactly  the  same  as  between  the  two  jerks  or  contractions.  In  an 
elastic  tube  it  is  different,  as  the  outflow  continues  for  a time  after  the  jerk ; hence  it 
follows  that  a continuous  outflow  current  will  be  produced  in  elastic  tubes,  when  the  time 
between  two  jerks  is  made  shorter  than  the  duration  of  the  outflow  after  the  jerk  has  been 
completed.  When  fluid  is  pumped  periodically  into  rigid  tubes,  it  causes  a sharp  abrupt  out- 
flow synchronous  with  the  inflow,  and  the  outflow  becomes  continuous  only  when  the  inflow 
is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.  In  elastic  tubes,  an  intermittent  current  under  the  above 
conditions  causes  a continuous  outflow,  which  is  increased  with  the  systole  or  contraction. 


65.  STRUCTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS.— In  the 


body  the  large  vessels  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the  various  tissues  and  organs, 

while  the  thin-walled  capillaries  bring  the  blood 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  tissues.  Through 
the  excessively  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries  the 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  transudes,  to  nourish  the 
tissues  outside  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  capillary 
wall  is  permeable  to  fluids  and  gases,  and,  we  shall 
see,  also  to  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  [At  the  same  time  fluids  pass  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood.  Thus,  there  is  an  exchange 
between  the  blood  and  the  fluids  of  the  tissues. 
The  fluid  after  it  passes  into  the  tissues  consti- 
tutes the  lymph,  and  acts  like  a stream  irrigat- 
ing the  tissue  elements.] 

I.  The  arteries  are  distinguished  from  veins 
by  their  thicker  walls,  due  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  smooth  muscular  and  elastic  tissues — 
the  middle  coat  (tunica  media)  of  the  arteries  is 
specially  thick,  while  the  outer  coat  (t.  adventitia) 
is  relatively  thin.  [When  cut  across,  the  walls 
do  not  collajise,  fis  is  the  case  with  the  thin-walled 
veins.  The  absence  of  valves  is  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  feature.] 

A typical  artery  consists  of  three  coats  (figs.  79,  80). 
(1)  The  tunica  intima,  or  inner  coat,  consists  of  a layer 
of  {a)  irregular,  long,  fusiform,  nucleated,  squamous  cells 
forming  the  excessively  thin  tnuisparent  endothelium  im- 
mediately ill  contact  with  the  blood-stream.  [Like  other 
endothelial  cells,  these  cells  are  held  together  by  a cement 
substance,  which  is  blackened  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  and  subsequent  exposure  to  light.]  Outside  this 
lies  a very  thin,  more  or  less  fibrous,  layer — sub-epithelial  layer — in  which  numerous  spindle  or 


Fig.  79. 

Coats  of  a small  artery,  a,  endothe- 
lium ; b,  internal  elastic  lamina  ; 
c,  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat ; d,  the  outer  coat. 
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branched  protoplasmic  cells  lie  embedded  within  a corresponding  system  of  plasma  canals. 
Outside  this  is  an  elastic  lamina  (b),  basement  membrane,  or  membrana  propria,  which  in  the 
smallest  arteries  is  a structureless  or  fibrous  elastic  membrane — in  arteries  e>\  medium  size  it  is 
a fenestrated  membrane  {Heiile),  while  in  the  largest  arteries  there  may  be  several  layers  of 
elastic  lamiuie  or  fenestrated  elastic  membrane  mi.\ed  with  connective  tissue.  [In  some  arteries 
the  elastic  membrane  is  distinctly  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  chiefly  arranged  longitudinally.  It 
can  be  stripped  ofl’,  when  it  forms  a brittle  elastic  membrane,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  curl 
up  at  its  margins.  In  a transverse  section  of  a middle-sized  empty  artery  it  appears  as  a briglit 
wavy  line,  but  the  curves  are  produced  by  the  partial  collapse  of  the  vessel.  It  forms  an 
important  guide  to  the  pathologist,  in  enabling  him  to  determine  which  coat  of  the  artery 
is  diseased.]  In  middle-sized  and  large  arteries  a few  non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  disposed 
longitudinally  between  the  elastic  plates  or  laminoe.  Along  with  the  circular  muscular  fibres 
of  the  middle  coat,  they  may  act  so  as  to  narrow  the  artery,  and  they  may  also  aid  in  keeping 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel  open  and  of  uniform  calibre. 

(2)  The  timica  media,  or  middle  coat,  contains  much  non-striped  muscle  (c),  which  in  the 
smallest  arteries,  sometimes  called  arterioles,  consists  of  transversely  ■ disposed  non-striped 


Transverse  section  of  a small  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  A,  artery;  a,  its  endothelium  ; b,  elastic 
lamina  ; c,  muscular  coat,  with  its  rod-shaped  nuclei  ; d,  adventitia.  V,  vein;  a,  its  endo- 
thelium ; b,  thin  elastic  lamina ; c,  thin  muscular  coat ; d,  adventitia  ; f,  fat.  N,  trans- 
verse section  of  a nerve. 

muscular  fibres  lying  between  the  endothelium  and  the  T.  adventitia,  while  a finely  granular 
tissue  with  few  elastic  fibres  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  them.  As  we  proceed  from  the  very 
smallest  to  the  small  arteries,  the  number  of  muscular  fibres  become  so  great  as  to  form  a well- 
mafked  fibrOns  tube  of  non-striped  muscle,  in  which  -there  is  comparatively  little  connective- 
tissue.  In  the  large  arteries  the  amount  of  connective-tissue  is  considerably  increased,  and  be- 
tween the  layers  of  fine  connective-tissue  numerous  (as  many  as  50)  thick,  elastic  fibrous  or 
fenestrated  laminae  are  concentrically  arranged.  A few  non-striped  fibres  lie  scattered  amongst 
these,  and  some  of  them  are  arranged  transversely,  while  a few  have  an  oblique  or  longitudinal 
direction. 

The  first  part  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  retinal  arteries,  are  devoid  of 
muscle.  The  descending  aorta,  common  iliac,  and  popliteal  have  longitudinal  fibres  between 
the  transverse  ones.  Longitudinal  bundles  lying  inside  the  media  occur  in  the  renal,  .splenic, 
and  internal  spermatic  arteries.  I.ongitudinal  bundles  occur  both  ou  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  are  very  muscular. 

(.3)  The  tunica  adventitia,  or  outer  coat,  in  - the  smallest  arteries  consists  of  a- stractureless 
membrane  with  a few  connective-tissue  corpuscles  attached  to  it  ; in  somewhat  larger  arteries 
there  is  a layer  of  fine  fibrous  elastic  tissue  mi.ved  with  bundles  of  fibrillar  connective-tissue  (d). 
In  arteries  of  middle-size,  and  in  the  largest  arteries,  the  chief  mass  consists  of  bundles  of 
fibrillar  connective-tissue  containing  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  bundles  cross  each  other 
in  a variety  of  directions,  and  fat  cells  often  lie  between  them.  Next  the  media  there  are 
numerou.s  fibrous  or  fenestrated  elastic  lamellaj.  In  medium-sized  and  small  arteries  the 
elastic  tissue  next  the  media  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  elastic  membrane  (Ilenle’s 
external  elastic  membrane).  Bundles  of  non-striped  muscle,  arranged  longitudinally,  occur  in 
the  adventitia  of  the  arteries  of  the  peni.s,  and  in  the  renal,  splenic,  spermatic,  iliac,  hypogastric, 
and  superior  mesenteric  arterie.«. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  CAPILLARIES.  [ScC.  65. 


[The  following  tabular  statement  may  facilitate  the  study  of  the  arterial 
coats. 


Tunica  intima 
{Inner  coat). 


Tunica  media 
{Middle  coat). 


Medium  Artery. 

[ {a)  Endothelium. 

' (6)  Sub-endothelial  layer. 

( (c)  Elastic  lamina. 

I Composed  of  layers  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  disposed 
, circularly,  and  scattered  amongst  these  there  are  some- 
( times  elastic  fibres. 


Tunica  adventitia 
{Outer  coat). 


Composed  of  connective-tissue,  i.e.,  white  fibrous  tissue 
mixed  Avith  elastic  fibres,  the  latter  more  abundant  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  coat.] 


II.  The  capiUaries  (fig.  81),  while  retaining  tlieiv  diameter,  divide  and  reunite  so  as  to  form  net- 
works, whose  shape  and  arrangement  differ  considerably  in  different  tissues.  As  to  their  size, 
the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  considerably,  but  as  a general  rule  it  is  such  as  to  admit 
freely  a single  row  of  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  retina  and  the  muscles  the  diameter  is  5-G  ft. 
and  in  bone-marrow,  liver,  and  choroid  10-20  fi.  [In  the  lungs  the  capillaries  are  rather  wider 

than  elsewhere.]  The  tubes  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  transparent,  excessively 
thin,  nucleated  endothelial  cells  joined  to 
each  other  by  their  margins.  [Each  cell 
consists  of  a flattened  nucleated  plate,  for 
the  most  part  converted  into  a transparent 
material.  In  capillaries  the  nuclei  project 
slightly  and  alternately  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  The  nuclei  contain  a Avell- 
marked  iutra-nuclear  plexus  of  fibrils,  like 
other  nuclei.]  The  cells  are  more  fusiform 
in  the  smaller  capillaries  and  more  poly- 
gonal in  the  larger.  The  body  of  the  cells 
presents  the  characters  of  very  faintly 
refractive  protoplasm,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  body  of  the  cell  is  endowed 
with  the  property  of  contractility  (p. 
110). 

If  a dilute  solution  per  cent.)  of 
silver  nitrate  be  injected  into  the  blood- 
vessels, the  cement  substance  of  the  endo- 
thelium [and  of  the  muscidar  fibres  as 
well]  is  revealed  by  the  presence  of  the 
black  “silver  lines.”  The  blackened 
cement  substance  shows  little  specks  and 
large  black  slits  at  difl'erent  points.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  these  are  actual  holes 
through  which  colourless  corpuscles  may 
pass  out  of  the  vessels,  or  are  merel}'  larger  accumulations  of  the  cement-substance.  [If  a 
capillary  is  examined  in  a perfectly  fresh  condition  (while  living)  and  without  the  addition  of 
an}'  reagent,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  line  of  demarcation  between  adjacent  cells  owing 
to  the  uniform  refractive  index  of  the  entire  Avail  of  the  tube.] 

[Arnold  called  these  small  areas  in  the  black  silver  lines  when  they  are  large  stomata,  and 
Avhen  small  stigmata.  They  are  most  numerous  after  venous  congestion,  and  after  the  dis- 
turbances Avhich  follow  inflammation  of  a part.  They  are  not  always  present.  The  e.xistence 
of  cement-substance  between  the  cells  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  indigo-sulphate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  it  (Thoma),  and  particles  of  cinnabar  and  China  ink  are  fixed  in  it,  when 
these  substances  are  injected  into  the  blood  (i'ba).] 

Fine  anastomosing  fibrils  derived  from  non-medullated  nerves  terminate  in  small  end-buds 
in  relation  with  the  capillary  wall ; ganglia  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  capillaries  occur 
only  in  the  region  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  .small  vessels  next  in  size  to  the  capillaries,  and  continuous  with  them,  have  a completely 
structureless  covering  in  addition  to  the  endothelium. 


Capillaries.  The  outlines  of  the  nucleated  endo- 
thelial cells  with  the  cement  blackened  by  the 
action  of  silver  nitrate. 
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III.  The  veins  are.  generally  distinguished  from  the  arteries  by  their  lumen 
being  tcider  than  the  lumen  of  the  corresponding  arteries ; their  walls  are  thinner 
on  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  non-striped  muscle  and  elastic  tissue  (the  non- 
striped  muscle  is  not  unfrecpiontly  arranged  longitudinally  in  veins).  [The  -walls 
contain  relatively  much  more  white  fibrous  and  less  elastic  tissue.]  They  are  also 
more  extensile  (with  the  same  strain).  The 
adventitia  is  usually  the  thickest  coat.  The 
occurrence  of  valves  is  limited  to  the  veins 
of  certain  areas  (fig.  82,  A).  [When  empty 
and  cut  across,  their  Avails  coUapse.] 

Stracture. — (1)  Tho  Tunica  intima  consists  of  a 
layer  of  shorter  and  broader  endothelial  cells,  under 
which  in  the  smallest  veins  there  is  a structureless 
elastic  membrane,  sub-epithelial  layer,  which  is 
fibrous  in  veins  somewhat  larger  in  size,  but  in  all 
cases  is  thinner  than  in  the  arteries.  [It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a lamina.  It  is  rather  an  elastic 
basis,  composed  of  a felted  net-Avork  of  elastic  and 
white  fibres.]  In  large  veins  it  may  assume  the 
characters  of  a fenestrated  membrane,  which  is 
double  in  some  parts  of  the  crural  and  iliac  veins. 

Isolated  muscular  fibres  exist  in  the  intima  of  the 
femoral  and  popliteal  veins. 

(2)  The  T.  media  of  the  larger  veins  consists  of 
alternate  layers  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissue 
united  to  each  other  by  a considerable  amount  of 
connective-tissue,  but  this  coat  is  always  thinner 
than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  This  coat 
diminishes  in  the  following  order  in  the  following 
vessels; — popliteal,  veins  of  the  lower  extremity, 

A'eins  of  the  upper  extremity,  superior  mesenteric, 
other  abdominal  veins,  hepatic,  pulmonary,  and 
coronary  veins.  The  folloAving  veins  contain  no 
muscle  : — veins  of  bone,  central  nervous  system 
and  its  membranes,  retina,  the  superior  cava,  with 
the  large  trunks  that  open  into  it,  the  upper  part 
of  the  inferior  cava.  Of  course,  in  these  eases  the 
media  is  very  thin.  In  the  smallest  veins  the 
media  is  formed  of  fine  connective-tissue,  with  very 
few  muscular  fibres  scattered  in  the  inner  part. 

(3)  The  T.  adventitia  is  thicker  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  arteries  ; it  contains  much  con- 
nective-tissue, usually  arranged  longitudinally,  and 
not  much  elastic  tissue.  Longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  filrres  occur  in  some  veins  (renal,  portal, 
inferior  cava  near  the  liver,  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities). The  valves  consist  of  fine  fibrillar 
connective-tissue  Avith  branched  cells.  An  elastic 
network  exists  on  their  convex  surface,  and  both 

surfaces  are  covered  by  endothelium.  The  valves  contain  many  muscular  fibres 
[Ranvier  has  shoAvn  that  the  shape  of  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  side  over  Avhich  the  blood 
passes  are  more  elongated  than  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  valve,  where  the  long  axes  of  the  cells 
are  placed  transversely.] 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  spaces  covered  with  endothelium.  The  spaces  are  either 
dupheatures  of  the  membrane,  or  channels  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue  itself. 

Cavernous  spaces  Ave  may  imagine  to  arise  by  numerous  divisions  and  anastomoses  of  tolerably 
large  veins  of  unequal  calibre.  The  vascular  Avail  appears  to  be  much  perforated  and  like  a 
sponge,  the  internal  space  being  traversed  by  threads  and  strands  of  tissue,  which  are  covered 
with  endothelium  on  their  surfaces,  that  are  in  contact  with  the  blood.  The  siirroundincr  wall 
consists  of  connective-tissue,  which  is  often  very  tough,  as  in  the  corpus  cavcrnosiim,  and  it 
not  unfrequeiitly  contains  non-striped  muscle. 

Cavernous  formations  of  an  analogous  nature  on  arteries  are  the  carotid  gland  of  tho  frog, 
and  a similar  structure  on  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  aorta  of  tho  turtle,  and  tho  coccygeal  gland 
of  man.  The  last  structure  is  richly  supplied  Avith  sj'mpathetic  nerve-fibres,  and  is  a convoluted 


A,  valves  in  the  saphena  vein.  B,  Longi- 
tudinal section  of  a vein  at  the  level  of  a 
valve,  a,  hyaline  layer  of  the  internal 
coat ; b,  elastic  lamina ; c,  groups  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres  divided  trans- 
versely ; d,  longitudinal  muscular  fibres 
in  the  adventitia. 


(fig.  82). 
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mass  of  ampullated  or  fusiform  dilatations  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  surrounded  and  per- 
meated by  non-striped  muscle. 

Vasa  Vasorum. — [These  are  small  vessels  which  nourish  the  coats  of  the  arteiies  and  veins. 
They  arise  from  one  part  of  a vessel  and  enter  the  walls  of  the  same,  or  another  vessel  at  a 
lower  level.  They  break  up  chiefly  in  the  outer  coat,  and  none  enter  the  inner  coat]  In 
structure  they  resemble  other  small  blood-vessels.  The  blood  circulating  in  the  arterial  or 
venous  wall  is  returned  by  small  veins. 

[L3nmphatics. — There  are  no  lymphatics  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  under 
the  intima  in  large  arteries.  They  are  numerous  in  a gelatinous  layer  immediately  outside  the 
muscular  coat,  and  the  same  relation  obtains  in  large  muscular  veins  and  lymphatic  trunks 
{Hoggan).'] 

Intercellular  Blood-Channels. — Intercellular  blood-channels  of  narrow  calibre,  and  without 
walls,  occur  in  the  granulation  tissue  of  healing  wounds.  At  first  blood-plasma  alone  is  found 
between  the  formative  cells,  but  afterwards  the  blood-current  forces  blood -corpuscles  through 
the  channels.  The  first  blood-vessels  in  the  developing  chick  are  formed  in  a similar  way  from 
the  formative  cells  of  the  mesoblast. 

Properties  of  the  Blood-Vessels. ^ — The  larger  blood-vessels  are  cylindrical  tubes 
with  relatively  stout  walls  composed  of  several  layers  of  various  tissues,  more 
especially  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  the  whole  is  lined  by  a 
smooth  polished  layer  of  endothelium.  One  of  the  most  important  properties  is 
the  contractility  of  the  vascular  wall,  in  virtue  of  which  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
can  be  varied,  and  therefore  the  supply  of  blood  to  a part  is  altered.  The  con- 
tractility is  due  to  the  plain  muscular  fibres,  Avhich  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged 
circularly.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  small  arteries,  and  of  course  is  absent  where 
no  muscular  tissue  occurs.  The  amount  and  intensity  of  the  contraction  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  muscular  tissue  ; in  fact,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
[If  an  artery  be  exposed  in  the  living  body  it  soon  contracts  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres.  It  may  also  be  made  to  contract 
by  the  application  of  an  electrical  current,  or  mechanical  stimuli,  and  in  the  intact 
body  the  vaso-motor  nerves  govern  the  muscular  fibres.]  The  contraction  takes 
place  sloAvly,  lasts  a long  time,  and  has  a long  latent  period  like  smooth  muscle 
generally. 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Vascular  System.  — Gaskell  finds  that  a very  dilute  solution  of  lactic 
acid  (1  : 10,000  parts  of  saline  solution),  passed  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a frog,  always 
enlarges  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  an  alkaline  solution  (1  part  sodium  hydrate  to 
10,000  saline  solution)  always  diminishes  their  size,  usually  to  absolute  closure,  and  indeed  the 
artificial  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  almost  complete.  These  fluids  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other  as  far  as  regards  their  action  on  the  calibre  of  the  arteiies.  Dilute  alkaline 
solutions  act  on  the  heart  in  the  same  way.  After  a series  of  beats  the  ventricle  stops  beating, 
the  standstill  being  in  a state  of  contraction.  Very  dilute  lactic  acid  causes  the  ventricle  to 
stand  still  in  the  phase  of  complete  relaxation.  The  acid  and  alkaline  saline  solutions  are 
antagonistic  in  their  action  on  the  ventricle.  Cash  and  Brunton  find  that  dilute  acids  have 
a tendency  to  increase  the  transudation  through  the  vessels  and  produce  adema  of  the  surround- 
ino'  tissues.  They  also  observed  that  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  produce 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  when  solutions  of  their  salts  are  driven  through  them,  while 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  very  dilute  solutions  of  potassium.  Nicotiu,  atropin,  and 
chloral  differ  in  their  action  according  to  the  dose.  In  these  experiments  the  effect  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  fluid  which  flowed  out  of  the  vessels  in  a given  time.]  If  blood 
containing  certain  di'ugs  be  perfused  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a freshly  excised  organ,  the 
blood-vessels  are  dilated  ; e.g.,  by  amyl  nitrite,  chloral  hydrate,  morphia,  CO,  paraldehyde, 
kairin  quinine,  atropin,  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (urea  and  sodic  chloride  in  the  renal  vessels), 

they  are  contracted  by  digitalin,  veratria,  lielleborin  {Kohert).  Heat  causes  contraction  of  the 

blood-vessels  of  the  frog’s  mesentery  [Gartner).  According  to  Roy  the  blood-vessels  shorten 
when  heated. 

That  the  capillaries  undergo  ex]3ansion  and  contraction,  owing  to  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  their  Avails,  must  be  admitted. 

Strieker  has  described  capillaries  as  “protoplasm  in  tubes,”  and  observed  that  in  the  tad- 
nole  they  exhibited  movements  when  stimulated.  Golubew  described  an  active  state  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  wall,  but  he  regarded  the  nuclei  as  the  parts  which  undervvent  change. 
Rouaet  observed  the  same  result  in  the  capillaries  of  new-born  mammals.  Tarchauoff  found  that 
mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  caused  a change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  nuclei,  so  that 
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he  regards  these  as  the  actively  contractile  parts.  [Severini  also  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  contractility  of  the  capillaries,  and  especially  of  their  nuclei,  as  influencing  the  blood-stream. 
0.\ygen  acts  on  the  nuclei  of  the  capillary  wall  (membrana  niotitans  of  frog)  and  causes  them 
to  swell,  while  CO^  has  an  opposite  effect.  The  circulation  through  a lung  suddenly  filled  with 
0 or  atmospheric  air  is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  it  soon  diminishes,  while  with  COg  the  circula- 
tion remains  constant.]  As  the  capillaries  are  excessively  thin,  soft,  and  delicate,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  form  of  the  individual  cells  must  depend  to  a considerable  extent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  In  vessels  which  are  distended  with  blood  the  en- 
dothelial cells  are  flattened,  but  when  the  caijillaries  are  collapsed  they  ]>roject  more  or  less 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  {Bcnaut). 

[It  is  well  known  that  the  capillaries  present  great  variations  in  their  diameter  at  different 
times.  As  these  variations  are  usually  accompanied  by  a corresponding  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  arterioles,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  are 
due  to  differences  of  the  pressure  within  the  capillaries  themselves,  viz.,  to  the  elasticity  of  their 
walls.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  capillaries  are  very  elastic  and  extensile,  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Roy  and  Graham  Brown  show  that  they  are  contractile  as  well  as  elastic,  and  these 
observers  conclude  that,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  by  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  wall 
as  a whole  that  the  diameter  of  these  vessels  is  changed,  and  to  all  appearance  their  contractility 
is  constantly  in  action.  “The  individual  capillaries  (in  all  probability)  contract  or  expand  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  tissues  through  which  they  pass.  The  regulation  of 
the  vascular  blood-flow  is  thus  more  complete  than  is  usually  imagined.”  It  must  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  some  regard  the  walls  of  the  capillary  as  playing  purely  a passive  part  in  the 
variations  of  their  calibre,  although  they  admit  that  they  are  contractile  in  young  animals.] 


Physical  Properties  of  Blood-Vessels— Elasticity.— Amongst  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  blood-vessels,  elasticity  is  the  most  important ; their  elasticity  is 
small  in  amount,  i.e.,  they  offer  little  resistance  to  any  force  applied  to  them  so  as 
to  distend  or  elongate  them,  but  it  is  pei’fect  in  quality,  i.e.,  the  blood-vessels 
rapidly  regain  their  original  size  and  form  after  the  force  distending  them  is  removed. 
[An  artery,  in  virtue  of  its  thick  elastic  walls,  when  empty  or  when  cut  across,  does 
not  coUajDse,  but  remains  0]3en.] 


According  to  E.  H.  Weber,  Volkmann,  and  Wertheim,  the  elongation  of  a blood-vessel  (and 
moist  tissues  generally)  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  used  to  extend  it,  the  elongation  being 
lelatively  less  with  a large  weight  than  with  a small  one,  so  that  the  curve  of  extension  is  nearly 
[or,  at  least,  bears  a certain  relation  to]  a hyperbola.  According  to  Wundt  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  the_  extension  produced  at  first  by  the  weight,  but  also  the  subsequent  “elastic 
aiter-effect,  whieh  oecurs  gradually.  The  elongation  which  takes  place  during  the  last  few 
moments  occurs  so  slowly  and  so  gradually  that  it  is  w^ell  to  observe  the  effect  by  means  of  a 
magnifying  lens.  Variations  from  the  general  law  occur  to  this  extent,  that  if  a certain  weight 
IS  exceeded,  less  extension,  and,  it  may  be,  permanent  elongation  of  the  artery  not  unfreqiiently 
occur  K.  Bardeleben  found,  especially  in  veins  elongated  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  their  original 
length,  tha.t  when  the  weight  employed  increased  by  an  equal  amount  each  time,  the  elongation 
was  proportional  to  the  square-root  of  the  weight.  This  is  apart  from  any  elastie  after-effect. 
Veins  may  be  extended  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  their  length  without  passing  the  limit  of  their 
6l3>StlClty« 

[Roy  experimented  upon  the  elastic  properties  of  the  arterial  waU.  A portion  of  an  artery 
so  that  it  could  be  distended  by  any  desired  internal  pressure,  was  enclosed  in  a small  vessei 
containing  olive  oil  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  fig.  72  for  the  heart.  The  variations  of  the 
contents  were  recorded  by  means  of  a lever  writing  on  a revolving  cylinder.  The  instrument  is 
termed  a sphygmotonometer.  The  aorta  and  other  large  arteries  are  most  elastic  and  most  dis- 
tensible  at  pressures  corresponding  more  or  less  exactly  to  their  normal  blood-pressure,  while  in 
^•nns  the  relation  between  internal  pressure  and  the  cubic  capacity  is  very  different.  In  them 
the  maxinium  of  distensibility  occurs  with  pressures  immediately  above  zero.  Speakino- 
generally , the  cubic  capacity  of  an  artery  is  greatly  increased  by  raising  the  intra-arterial  kiisioif 
■say  from  zero  to  about  the  normal  internal  pressure  which  the  artery  sustains  during  life.  Thus 

of  aorta  was  by  raising  the  intra-arterial  pressure  from 

tLn^R^wn^T'  of  the  carotid  was  more  than  six  times  greater  at  that  pressure 

than  it  was  in  the  undistended  condition.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  distinguished  by  its 
distensibility.  Its  capacity  (rabbit)  was  increased  more  than  twelve  tim^  on 
raising  the  internal  pressure  from  zero  to  about  36  mm.  Hg.  Veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
relatively  small  increase  in  their  cubic  capacity  produced  by  greatly  raising 
enormous  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  veins  during  life  arc 
wHch  they  coiiTab^  pressure  than  to  the  great  differences  in  the  quantity  of  blood 

Pathological— Interference  with  the  nutrition  of  an  artery  alters  its  elasticity  [and  that  in 
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cases  where  no  structural  changes  can  be  found].  Marasmus  preceding  death  causes  the  arteries 
to  become  wider  than  normal.  In  some  old  people  they  become  atheromatous  and  even 

IThe  capillaries  by  the  thinness  and  permeability  of  their  walls  are  well  adapted  for  the 
exchan<^e  between  the  fluids  and  gases  of  the  blood  which  they  contain,  and  the  tissues  lying 
outside'' them  ; while  by  their  e.'ctcnsibility  and  elasticity  they  can  adapt  their  calibre  to  the 
nrpssure  and  Quantity  of  blood  within  them.]  ^ 

^ Ws  of  Elasticity  —The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  aiding  the 
conversion  of  the  unequal  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries  into  a uniform  flow  m the 
csnilKries  E H.  Weber  compared  the  elastic  wall  of  the  arteries  with  the  air  in  the  air- 
ebsmber  of  a fire-enmne.  In  both  cases  an  elastic  medium  is  acted  upon— the  air  iii  the  one 
case  and  the  elastic”tissue  in  the  other— which  in  turn  presses  upon  the  fluid,  propelling  it 
onwards  continually,  while  the  action  of  the  pump  or  the  heart,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  inter- 
mittent  The  ordinary  spray-producer  acts  on  this  principle.  A uniform  spray  or  jet  is 
Stained  by  pumping  intermittently,  but  only  when  the  resistance  is  such  as  to  bring  into  action 
the  elasticity  of  the  bag  between  the  pump  and  the  spray-orifice.] 

Cohesion  —The  cohesion  of  blood-vessels  is  very  great,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
thev  are  able  to  resist  even  considerable  internal  pressure  without  giving  way.  The 
cariid  of  a sheep  is  ruptured  only  when  fourteen  times  the  usual  pressure  it  is  called 
upon  to  hear  is  put  upon  it  ( Volkmann).  Given  a vein  and  an  artery  of  the  smie 
thickness  a oreater  pressure  is  required  to  rupture  the  former  than  the  latter,  ihe 
human  cLrotid  or  iliac  artery  resists  a pressure  of  8 atmospheres,  the  vems  about 

^^^IDi^Lion^o^^^  Artery.— AYlien  an  artery  is  divided  in  the  living  body,  the 

blood  spouts  in  jets  from  the  proximal  cut  end  of  the  tube,  i.e.,  the  heart  end. 
Fach  iet  forms  a parabolic  curve,  and  the  flow  does  not  cease  between  the  jets 
If  a laro-e  artery  he  severed,  the  blood  may  he  projected  for  a distance  of  several 
feet  this  being  greater  the  larger  the  artery  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  heart.  A 
very  small  amount  of  blood  may  floiv  from  the  distal  cut  end.  This  ivill  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  collateral  anastomosis  takes  place.]  , 

[In  the  case  of  a divided  vein,  the  blood  flows  chiefly  from  the  distal  end,  and 
it  does  not  come  in  jets,  hut  as  a slow  contiinious  flow.  The  flow  from  the  cential 
end  may  he  almost  n/Z  or  very  slight,  hut  this  agam  depends  on  the  amount  of 

collatCTaUirco^^^  Irtery  ruptures  the  imier  coat,  and  the  vessel  sivells  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  ligature,  while  immediately  after  the  ligature  is  applied  the 
distal  part  of  the  vessel,  i.e.,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  collapses  and  becomes 
smallei,  and  no  pulse  is  felt  in  it,  while  the  pulse  is  felt  m the  proximal  part  right 

^^^^rLieature  of  a Vein  causes  the  vehi  to  swell  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature, 
while  on  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  it  coUapses,  unless  there  be  a very  free 
rollaW  circulation.  No  pulse  is  felt  on  either  side  of  the  ligature.  These  results 
necessarily  follow  from  the  course  of  the  blood-stream  moving  as  it  does  in 
opposite  directions — hr  the  two  vessels.] 

66  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PULSE.— [The  characters  of  the  pulse  niay 
be  investioated  by  (inspection). 

(2)  The  Anger  (-palpation). 

(3)  Instruments. 

m.  mnirn,-,  iwnaUv  confined  to  that  part  of  the  radial  artery  rvhich 

The  , .^pove  the  wwist,  with  the  flexor  tendons  internal  to  it,  and  the 

“■?  Thfr^diuroirite  onto  aspect,  while  the  shaft  of  the  radms  forms  a firm 
W support‘a]pinst  which  the  artery  can  he 
■\\Hiena  tiiiger  is  placed  on 
cutaneous  tissue- 


piaceu  uu  hff..  xetpoaoc.  -covered  here  only  by  skin  and  sub- 

or  on  any  artery  in  the  living  body,  one  feels  a distinct  sense  oi 
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resistance,  wliicli  becomes  more  marked  at  regular  intervals  corresponding  to  each 
heart-beat.  It  feels  as  if  the  artery  expanded  somewhat  under  the  linger.  This 
is  the  pulse.  One  can  also  feel  that  in  the  intervals  it  seems  to  recede  from  the 
linger.  In  some  situations  the  pulse  can  be  seen.  Ko  such  pulse  or  beat  is  felt 
in  a vein.] 

[Two  or  three  lingers  are  placed  over  the  course  of  the  radial  artery,  and  the 
various  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  pulse  are  noted.  It  takes  much  practice 
for  the  physician  to  acquire  the  tactus  eruditus,  and  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
instruments,  every  physician  should  make  a careful  study  of 
the  pulse-beat  with  his  linger.  In  order  to  feel  the  pulse-beat 
or  to  take  a pulse-tracing,  there  must  be  some  resistant  body, 
e.fj.,  a bone  behind  the  artery,  and  a certain  degree  of  pressure 
must  be  exerted  on  the  artery.] 

The  individual  phases  of  the  movement  of  the  pulse  can 
only  be  accurately  investigated  by  the  application  of  instru- 
ments to  the  arteries. 

(1)  Poiseuille's  Box  Pulse-Measurer  (1829). — An  artery  is  exposed  and 
placed  in  an  oblong  box  filled  with  an  indifferent  fluid.  A vertical  tube 
with  a scale  attached  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  box.  The 
cohuTin  of  fluid  undergoes  a variation  with  every  pulse-beat. 

(2)  Herisson’s  Tubular  Sphygmometer  consists  of  a glass  tube  whose 
lower  end  is  covered  with  an  elastic  membrane  (fig.  83).  The  tube  is 
partly  filled  with  Hg.  The  membrane  is  placed  over  the  position  of  a 
pulsating  artery,  so  that  its  beat  causes  a movement  in  the  Hg.  Chelius 
used  a similar  instrament,  and  he  succeeded  with  this  instrument  in 
showing  the  existence  of  the  double  beat  (dicrotism)  in  the  normal  rmlse 
(1850). 

(3)  Vierordt’s  Sphygmograph  (1855).— In  this,  one  of  the  earliest 
sphygmographs,  Vierordt  departed  from  the  principle  of  a fluctuating 
fluid  column,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  the  lever.  Upon  the  artery 
rested  a small  pad,  which  moved  a complicated  system  of  levers.  At 
first  he  used  a straw  6 inches  long,  which  rested  on  the  arteiy.  The 
point  of  one  of  the  levers  inscribed  its  movements  upon  a revolving 
cylinder.  This  instrument  was  soon  discarded. 

(4)  Marey’s  Sphygmograph  consists  of  a combination  of  a lever  with  Sphygmometer  of 
an  elastic  spring.  The  elastic  spring  (fig.  84,  A)  is  fixed  at  one  end,  »,  Herisson  and  Chelius. 
Tree  at  the  other  end,  and  provided  with  an  ivory  pad,  ?/,  which  is 

pressed  by  the  spring  upon  the  radial  artery.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  pad  there  is  a 
vertically-placed  fine-toothed  rod,  k,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a weak  spring,  e,  so  that  its  teeth 
dovetail  with  similar  teeth  in  the  small  wheel,  t,  from  whose  axis  there  projects  a long,  light, 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84. 

Scheme  of  Marey’s  sphygmograph.  A,  spring  with  ivory  pad,  y,  which  I’ests  on  the  artery  ; e, 
weak  snring  pressing  k into  t ; v,  writing  lover  ; P,  piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  moved 
by  clock-work,  U ; H,  screw  to  limit  excursion  of  A ; S,  arrangement  for  fixing  the  instru- 
ment to  the  arm  of  the  patient. 


wooden  lever,  v,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  elastic  spring.  This  lever  has  a fine  style  at 
its  free  end,  s,  lyhich  writes  upon  a smoked  plate,  P,  moved  by  clock-work,  U,  in  front  of  the 
style.  Marey  s instrument,  as  improved  by  Mahomed  and  others,  has  been  very  largely  used. 

[Its  more  complete  form,  as  in  fig.  85,  where  it  is  shown  applied  to  the  arm,  consists  of  — (1) 
a steel  spring.  A,  which  is  provided  with  a ]iad  resting  on  the  artery,  and  moves  with  each 
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movement  of  the  artery  ; (2)  the  lever,  C,  wliieh  tecords  the  movement  of  the  artery  and  .spring 
in  a magnified  form  on  the  smoked  paper,  G ; (3)  an  arrangement,  L,  whereby  tlie  exact  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  artery  is  indicated  on  the  dial,  M ; (4)  the  clock-work,  H,  which  moves  the 
smoked  paper,  G,  at  a uniform  rate  ; (5)  a framework  to  ^yhlch  the  various  parts  of  the 
instrument  are  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is  fastened  to  the  aim  by  stiaps, 

K,  K (Byrom  Branviuell).']  . , • 1 ■ , 1 

fApplication. — In  applying  the  sphygmograph,  cause  the  patient  to  seat  himself  beside  a low 
table,  and  place  his  arm  on  the  double-inclined  plane  (fig.  85).  In  the  newer  form  of  instrn- 


Fig.  85. 

. Marey’s  improved  sphygmograph.  A,  steel  spring  ; B,  first  lever  ; C,  writing  lever  ; C , its  fme 
writing  end  ; D,  screw  for  bringing  B in  contact  with  C ; G,  slide  with  smoked  paper  ; n, 
clock-work  ; L, 'screw  for  increasing  the  pressure  ; M,  dial  indicating  the  pressure  ; K,  K, 
straps  for  fixing  the  instrument  to  the  arm,  and  the  arm  to  the  double-inclined  plane  or 
support. 

ment,  'the  lid  of  the  box  is  so  arranged  as  to  unfold  to  make  this  support.  The  fingers  ought  to 
be  semi-flexed.  Mark  the  position  of  the  radial  artery  with  ink.  See  that  the  clock-work  is 
’ wound  up,  and  apply  the  ivory  pad  exactly  over  the  radial  artery  where  it  lies  upon  the  radius. 


Fig.  86. 

Dudgeon’s  sphygmograph. 

fixincr  it  to  the  arm  by  the  non-elastic  straps,  K,  K.  Fix  the  slide  holding  the  smoked  paper 
in  Zition  T^best  paper  to  use  is  that  with  a very  smooth  surface,  or  an  enamelled  ea  d 
smoked  over  the  flame  of  a turpentine  lamp,  over  a piece  of  burning 

tailed  £/as-burner.  The  writing-style  is  so  arranged  as  to  write  upon  the  smoket  P‘ I . 
the  LsrpossibTe  friction.  It  is  most  important  to  regulate  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
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artery  by  moans  of  the  milled  head,  L.  • Tliis  must  bo  determined  for  each  pulse,  but  the  rule  is 
to  graduate  the  pressure  until  the  greatest  amplitude  of  movement  of  the  lever  is  obtained 
Set  the  clock-work  going,  and  a tracing  is  obtained,  which  must  be  “fixed”  by  dipping  it  iii 


Fig.  87. 

Ludwig’s  sphygmograph. 

varnish,  c.g.,  photographic.  In  every  case  scratch  on  the  tracing  with  a needle 
the  name,  date,  and  amount  of  pressure  employed.] 

[(5)  1 Dudgeon’s  Sphygmograph.— This  is  a convenient  form  of  sphygmograph,  although 


Sclmme  of  Brondgeest’s  sphygmograph.  S S',  receiving  and  recording  (S,  S')  tamhours  ivith 
iting  levers,  Z and  Z ; K,  I£  , conducting  tubes  : over  heart,  over  a distant  artery. 


Broadbent  and  Roy  regard  its  results  as  untrustworthy.  'I'he  instrument  after  being  carefully 
a justed  upon  the  radial  artery  is  kept  in  position  by  an  inelastic  strap.  'The  pressure  of  the 
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spring  is  i’GO'’ulatG(3  by  the  eccentric  wheel  to  any  amount  from  1 to  5 ounces.  As  in  other 
iLtruments°  the  tracing  paper  is  moved  in  front  of  the  writing-needle  by  means  of  clock-work. 
The  writing  levers  are  so  adjusted  that  the  movements  of  the  artery  are  magnified  fifty  times 

'[(6)  Ludwig’s  improved  form  is  a very  serviceable  instrument  (fig.  87).]  ^ 

(7)  Marey’s  tambours  are  also  employed  for  registering  the  movements  of  the  pulse.  They 
are  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  pansphygmograph.  Two  pairs  of  metallic  cups  (fig.  88,  S,  S, 
and  S’  Upham’s  capsules)  are  pierced  in  the  middle  by  thin  metal  tubes,  whose  free  ends 
are  connected  with  caoutchouc  tubes,  K and  K'.  All  the  four  metallic  vessels  are  covered  with 
elastic  membranes.  On  S and  S'  are  fixed  two  knob-like  pads,  p and  p',  which  are  applied  to 
the  pulsating  arteries,  and  the  metal  arcs,  B and  B',  retain  them  in  position.  On  the  other 
tambours  are  arranged  the  writing-levers,  Z and  Z'.  Pressure  on  the  one  tambour  necessarily 
compresses  the  air,  and  makes  the  other,  with  which  it  is  connected,  expand,  so  as  to  move  the 
writint'-lever.  This  arrangement  does  not  give  absolutely  exact  results  ; still,  it  is  very  easily 
used,  Md  is  convenient.  In  fig.  88  a double  arrangement  is  shown,  whereby  one  instrument,  B, 
may  be  placed  over  the  heart,  and  the  other,  B',  on  a distant  artery. 

(8)  Landois’  Angiograph.  — To  a basal  plate  (fig.  89),  G G,  are  fixed  two  upright  supports,  jh 
which  carry  between  them  at  their  upper  jiart  the  movable  lever,  d,  r,  carrying  a rod  bearing  a 
pad,  e,  directed  downwards,  which  rests  on  the  pulse.  The  short  arm  carries  a counterpoise,  d. 


Fig.  89. 

Scheme  of  Landois’  angiograph. 

so  as  exactly  to  balance  the  long  arm.  The  long  arm  has  fixed  to  it  at  r a vertical 
rod  provided  with  teeth,  h,  which  is  pressed  against  a toothed  wheel  firmly  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  very  light  vrriting-lever,  e,f,  which  is  supported  between  two  up- 
rio'hts,  q,  fixed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  basal  plate,  G,  G.  The  writing-lever  is  equilibrated 
by  means  of  a light  weight.  The  writing-needle,  k,  is  fixed  by  a joint  to  e,  and  it  writes  on  the 
plate,  t.  The  first-mentioned  lever,  d,  r,  carries  a shallow  cup,  Q,  just  above  the  pad,  into 
which  weights  maybe  put  to  press  on  the  pulse.  In  this  instrument  the  weight  can  be  measured 
and  varied  ; the  writing-lever  moves  vertically,  and  not  in  a curve  as  in  Marey  s apparatus, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  measuring  of  the  curves  (fig.  89). 

Other  sphygmographs  are  used,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  includnig  that  of  bomnier- 
brodt,  which  is  a complicated  form  of  Marey’s  sphygmograph,  and  those  of  Pond  and 

[Whatever  the  form  of  the  sphj'gmograph,  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  artery  either  by 
means  of  a spring  {Marey,  Dudgeon,  &c.)or  by  actual  weights  which  press  upon  the  arteij 
{Sommerhrodt,  Landois).  In  Marey’s  form  the  lever  moves  in  an  arc  of  a circle  on  the  papei  so 
that  the  upstroke  has  always  a backward  inclination,  while  in  Sommerhrodt  s the  level  moves  a 
right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  makes  a vertical  line.  Thus  the  form  of  the  curve  obtained  ui 
vary  to  a certain  extent  with  the  sphygmograph  employed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sphygmo- 
graph does  not  aid  one  so  much  in  diagnosis  as  has  been  claimed  for  it.  It,  howevei,  accentua  es 
certain  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  so  well  studied  with  the  unaided  fingers.] 

In  every  pulse-curve — sphygmogram  or  arteriogram — tve  can  distin^iish  the 
ascending  'part  (ascent)  of  the  curve,  the  aper,  and  the  descetiding  (descen  ). 
Secondary  elevations  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  ascent,  which  is  usually  represen  ee 
by  a straight  line,  while  they  are  ahvays  present  in  the  descent  (fig.  91).  Such 
elevations  occurring  in  the  descent  are  called  catacrotic,  and  those  in  the  ascen  , 
anacrotic.  When  the  recoil  elevation  or  dicrotic  wave  occurs  in  a well-marke 
form  in  the  descent,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  dicrotic,  and  when  it  occurs  tw  ice, 
tricrotic, 

Measuring  Pulse-Curves. — If  the  smoked  surface  on  which  the  tracing  is  inscribed  is  moved 
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at  a uniform  rate  by  means  of  tlie  clock-work,  then  the  height  and  length  of  the  curve  are 
measured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  rule.  If  we  know  the  rate  at  which  tlie  paper  was  moved, 
then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  duration  of  any  evejit  in  the  curve. 

Gas-Sphyginoscope. — A small  metallic  or  glass  capsule  provided  with  an  inlet  and  an  outlet 
tube,  and  closed  below  by  a line  membrane,  is  placed  over  an  artery.  The  inlet  tube  is  con- 
nected to  a gas  supply,  and  the  outlet  to  a rat-tailed  gas- 
burner.  The  gas-jet  responds  to  every  pulse-beat.  Czermak 
photographed  a beam  of  light  set  in  motion  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  pulse. 

Hsemautography. — Expose  a large  artery  of  an  animal, 
and  divide  it  so  that  the  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  it 
strikes  against  a piece  of  j>aper  drawn  in  front  of  tlie 
blood-stream.  The  curve  so  obtained  (fig.  90)  shows,  in 
adilition  to  the  primary  wave,  P,  a distinct  dicrotic  wave 
R,  and  slight  vibrations,  e,  c,  due  to  the  variations  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  wall,  which  shows  that  the  move- 
ments occur  in  the  blood  itself,  and  are  communicated  as 
waves  to  the  arterial  wall.  By  estimating  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  various  parts  of  the  curve,  we  obtain  a know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  by  the  divided 
artery  during  the  systole  and  diastole  (t.c.,  the  naiTowing 
and  dilatation)  of  the  artery — the  ratio  is  7 : 10.  Thus  in 
the  unit  of  time,  during  arterial  dilatation,  rather  more 
than  twice  as  much  blood  flows  out  as  compared  with  what 
occurs  during  arterial  contraction. 

67.  PULSE-TEACING  OR  SPHYGMOGRAM. 

— [The  Pulse. — -With  each  systole  of  the  heart,  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  already 
tided  and  partially  distended  arteries,  the  resistance 
in  the  vessels  is  lowest  between  the  pulsations,  and 
at  this  time  the  arterial  tubes  are  somewhat  flattened, 
but  with  each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  pulse- 
wave,  or  rather  the  liquid  2;>ressure  within  the  vessel, 
is  increased,  thus  forcing  the  artery  back  into  the 
circular  form.  “The  change  of  shape,  from  the 
flattened  condition  impressed  upon  the  vessel  by  the  Auger  or  the  sphygniograph 
lever,  to  the  round  cylindrical  shape  which  it  assumes  under  the  distending  force 
of- the  blood  within  it,  constitutes  the  pulse,”  and  it  indicates  the  degree  and  dura- 


Fig.  90. 


Hsemautogi-apbic  curve  of  tbe  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  of  a dog.  P, 
primary  pulse-wave ; R,  dicrotic 
wave  ; e,  e,  elevations  due  to 
elasticity. 


A,  Pulse-tracing  by  Dudgeon’s  spliygmogiapli.  Spliygmograin  of  radial  artery  : pressure  2 oz. 
Each  jiart  of  the  curve  between  the  base  of  one  u])-stroke  and  the  base  of  the  next  up-stroke 
con-e.spoiids  to  a heat  of  the  heart,  so  that  this  figure  shows  five  heart-beats  and  part  of  a 
sixth.  B,  Normal  pulse-tracing  taken  with  Marcy’s  sphygmograph  : pressure  oz. 

tion  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  caused  by  the  ventricular 
systole  ( Broadbent).] 

Analysis. — A spnygmogram  or  pulse-tracing  consists  of  a series  of  curves 
(figs.  91,  92)  each  of  which  corresponds  with  one  beat  of  the  heart.  Each  pulse- 
curve  consi.sts  of — ' 


1.  The  line  of  ascent  (a  to  h in  fig.  91). 

2.  The  apex  (P  in  fig.  94,  and  b in  fig.  91). 

3.  The  line  of  de.scent  {b  to  Ji,  in  fig.  91). 
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(1)  The  line  of  ascent,  or  up-stroke,  is  nearly  vertical,  ami  occurs  during  the 
dilatation  of -the  artery  produced  by  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  when  the 
aortic  vah^es  are  forced  open  and  the  ventricular  contents  arc  projected  into  the 
arterial  system.  [The  ascent  is  a nearly  A^ertical,  uninterrupted  line,  but  in  some 
cases,  Avhere  the  ventricle  contracts  A'ery  suddenly,  as  occasionally  happens  in  aortic 
regurgitation,  it  is  quite  vertical  (fig.  97).] 

(2)  The  apex  or  percussion  wave  in  a normal  pulse  is  pointed. 

(3)  The  line  of  descent  is  gradual,  and  corresponds  to  the  diminution  of 
diameter  or  more  gradual  contraction  of  the  artery  after  the  cessation  of  the 

cardiac  systole.  It  is  interrupted 
by  two  completely  distinct  eleva- 
tions of  secondary  waves.  Such 
elevations  are  called  “catacrotic.” 
The  more  distinct  of  the  two 
occurs  as  a Avell-marked  elevation 
about  the  middle  of  the  descent 
(E  in  hg.  94  and /in  fig.  91);  it 
is  called  the  dicrotic  wave,  or, 
with  reference  to  its  mode  of 
origin,  the  recoil  wave.”  [As 
the  descent  corresponds  to  the 
time  when  blood  is  flowing  out  of 
the  arteries  at  the  periphery  into 
the  capillaries,  its  direction  Avill 
depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
outfloAv.  Thus  it  AviU  be  more 
rapid  in  paralysis  of  the  arterioles 
and  very  rapid  in  aortic  regurgitation,  Avhere,  of  course,  much  of  the  blood  floAVS 
backAvard  into  the  left  ventricle  (fig.  97).  In  this  case,  the  artery  aauII  recoil  sud- 
denly from  under  the  finger  or  pad  of  the  instrument,  and  this  constitutes  the 
“ pulse  of  empty  arteries.”] 

The  dicrotic  wave,  or  recoil  Avarm,  corresponds  to  the  time  foUoAving  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  Amlves,  and  is  preceded  in  the  descent  by  a slight  depression,  the 

aortic  notch. 

[The  tidal,  or  pre-dicr otic  wave,  occurs  betAveen  the  apex  and  the  dicrotic  AvaA'e 
(fig.  91,  d).  It  occurs  on  the  descent,  and  durmg  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
The  tidal  AvaA^e  is  best  marked  in  a pulse,  i.e.,  Avhere  the  blood-pressure  is 
high,  so  that  it  is  usually  Avell  marked  in  cirrhotic  disease  of  the  kidney,  accom- 
panied by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.] 

There  may  be  other  secondary  Avaves  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  descent. 

[Respiratory  or  Base  Line. — If  a line  be  draAvn  so  as  to  touch  the  bases  of  all 
the  up-strokes,  Ave  obtam  a straight  line,  hence  called  by  this  name.  The  base  hue 
is  altered  in  disease  and  durmg  toced  respiration  (§  74).] 

[Pulse-tracings  obtained  in  differeirt  Avays  from  different  animals  and  man 
resemble  each  other  in  that  they  all  shoAV  an  uninterrupted  rapid  up-stroke,  culminat- 
ing in  the  point  of  the  curve  Avhich  forms  the  percussion-AvaA^e  or  first  secondary 
Avave  of  the  pulse.  BetAveen'  the  apex  and  the  next  small  Avave  is  a notch,  the 
]ne-dicrotic  notch,  foUoAved  immediately  by  the  tidal  AvaA'e.  After  this  is  the 
deeper  dicrotic  notch,  and  then  the  dicrotic  AvaA^e.  This  is  folloAved  by  a more  or 
less  prominent  short  Avave,  betAveen  Avhich  and  the  loAvest  part  of  the  curve  is  a 

large  flattened  Avave.]  i . 

[Roy  and  Adami  adopt  a someAvhat  different  terminology,  based  on  the  vieAvs  tiiey 
hold  as  to  the  cause  of  the  several  parts  of  a pulse-tracing.  The  terin  up-stroke  is 
retained,  but  the  percussion-Avave  they  call  the  papillary  wave  or  first  secondary 


Fig.  92. 

Eadial  ]iulse-tracing  by  Koy  and  Adami’s  metliod. 
Exti'a-vascular  pi-essiire  = 100  luiii.  Hg. 
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'wave.  According  to  tliein,  it  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles, 
and  results  from  the  rise  of  pressure  due  to  contraction  of  the  ])apillary  muscles. 
The  next  secondary  or  tidal  wave  they  call  outflow  remainder  wave,  and  it 
corresponds  in  time  'with  the  outflow  from  the  ventricles,  and  with  it  the  outHow 
from  the  ventricles  terminates.  After  this  comes  the  dicrotic  notch,  which  they 
ascribe  to  “ the  inertia  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries,  which  has 
gained  a certain  velocity  during  the  period  of  outflow  from  the  ventricle,  and 
which  upon  the  blood  ceasing  to  leave  the  Amntricle  necessarily  causes  a negative 
wave,  commencing  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  propagated  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  positive  Avave.”  Then  folloAvs  the  dicrotic  wave,  Avhich  they  ascribe  to 
inertia,  and  then  the  long  sloAV  descent  marked  by  a rounded  shoulder,  and  perhaps 
another  small  inertia  Avave.] 

[In  some  cases,  c.g.,  mitral  regurgitation,  the  pre-dicrotic  wave  may  lie  present  in  some 
pnlse-beats  and  absent  in  others  (fig.  93),  where  the  tiilal  wave  is  present  in  the  largest  pulse, 
and  absent  in  the’  others, 
while  the  base  line  is  un- 
even. In  mitral  stenosis 
the  amount  of  blood  dis- 
charged into  the  left  ven- 
tricle frequently  varies, 
hence  the  variations  in 
the  characters  of  the  ar- 
terial pulse.]  Eig.  93. 

The  pulse-ciu've  indi-  Irregular  pulse  of  mitral  regurgitation.  . 

cates  the  A'ariations  of 

jiressure  which  the  blood  exerts  on  the  arterial  walls,  for  the  lever  rises  and  falls  with  the 
pressure,  hence  v.  Kries  calls  it  the  “pressure-pulse.” 

68.  OEIGIN’  OF  THE  DICROTIC  WAVE.— The  dicrotic,  or  recoil  wave, 

which  is  alAAmys  present  in  a normal  pulse,  is  caused  thus: — During  the  ventricular 
systole  a mass  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  already  fuU  aorta,  Avhereby  a positive 
Avave  is  rapidly  transmitted  from  the  aorta  throughout  the  arterial  system,  even  to 
the  smallest  arterioles,  in  loliich  this  primary  'wave  is  extmyuished.  As  soon  as  the 
semi-lunar  valves  are  closed,  and  no  more  blood  floAvs  into  the  arterial  system,  the 
arteries,.  Avliich  Avere  previously  distended  by  the  mass  of  blood  suddenly  throAvn 
into  them,  recoil  or  contract,  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  elasticity  (and  contraetdity) 
of  their  Avails,  they  exert  a counter-pressure  upon  the  column  of  blood,  and  thus 
the  blood  is  forced  onAvarcls.  There  is  a free  passage  for  it  toAvards  the  peripliery, 
but  toAvards  the  centre  (heart)  it  impinges  upon  the  already  closed  semi-lunar 
valves.  This  clevelops  a neAv  positAe  Avave,  Avhich  is  propagated  peripherally 
through  the  arteries,  Avhere  it  disappears  in  their  finest  branches.  In  those  cases 
Avhere  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  development  of  the  pulse-curA^e  (as 
in  the  short  course  of  the  carotids,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  arm,  but  not 
in  those  of  the  loAver  extremity,  on  account  of  their  length),  a second  reflected 
Avave  may  be  caused  in  exactly  the  same  Avay  as  the  first.  Just  as  the  pulse 
occurs  later  in  the  more  jieripherally  placed  arteries  than  in  those  near  the  heart, 
so  the  secondary  Avave  reflected  from  the  closed  aortic  Amlves  must  appear  later  in 
the  jieripheral  arteries,  floth  kinds  of  Avaves,  the  primary  pulse-AvaAm,  the 
secondary,  and  eventually  even  the  tertiary  reflected  Avave — arise  in  the  same  place, 
and  take  tlie  same  course,  and  the  longer  the  course  they  have  to  travel  to  any 
part  of  the  arterial  system,  the  later  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 

[Amongst  tho  conditions  Avhicli  favour  diciotism  are  low  blooJ-prcssiu'o  and  a rajnd  sharp 
cardiac  contraction.  When  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  there  is  less  resistance  to  tho  inflow  of 
blood  at  the  aorta  frotu  the  left  ventricle,  so  that  its  systole  occurs-  .sharply,  forcing  on  the 
blood  and  distending  the  arterial  walls.  The  elastic  coats  rebound  on  the  contained  blood,  and 
thus  start  a wave  from  the  closed  semi-lunar  valves.] 

[Roy  and  Adami  have  shown  that  increased  depth  of  the  dicrotic  notch  is  obtained  “by  any 
cause  which  diminishes  the  volume  of  blood  which  is  thrown  out  by  tho  ventricle  at  each  con- 
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traction,  and  (contrary  to  the  usual  teaching  on  this  subject),  also  by  any  cause  which,  cocUris 
paribus,  raises  the  pressure  within  the  systeinic  arteries.  Again,  a pulse-wave  with  greatly  in- 
creased dicrotism  may  occur  with  intra-arterial  pressures  at  or  above  the  normal.”  There  are, 
however,  dillerences  between  the  increased  dicrotism  ol'  high  and  of  low  ]iressure,  From  this  it 
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Fig.  94. 

I,  II,  III,  sphygmograms  of  carotid  artery;  IV,  axillary;  V to  IX,  radial;  X,  dicrotic  radial 
pulse;  XI,  XII,  crural;  XIII,  posterior  tibial ; XIV,  XV,  pedal.  In  all  the  curves  P 
indicates  apex  ; R,  dicrotic  wave ; c,  c,  elevations  due  to  elasticity ; K,  elevation  caused 
by  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 


follows  that  the  mere  form  of  the  pulse-wave  is  not  a safe  guide  to  the  height  of  the  mediinn 
arterial  pressure.  ] 

The  following  points  regcarding  the  dicrotic  wave  have  been  ascertained  experi- 
mentally, chiefly  by  Landois : — 

1.  The  dicrotic  wave  occurs  later  in  the  descending  part  of  the  curve,  the  further 
the  artery  experimented  upon  is  distant  from  the  heart.  Compare  the  curves, 
fig.  94. 
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The  shortest  accessible  course  is  that  of  the  carotid  ; -whorG  the  dicrotic  wave  reaches  its 
inaximuni  0'35  to  0'37  sec.  after  the  be<{inuiiig  of  the  pulse.  In  the  upper  extremity  the  apex 
of  tlie  dicrotic  wave  is  0‘36  to  0'38  or  0‘40  sec.  after  the  beginning  of  the  pulse-beat.  The 
longest  course  is  that  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  ajicx  of  the  dicrotic  wave 
occurs  0'45  to  0 52  or  0'59  sec.  after  the  beginning  of  the  curve.  It  varies  with  the  height  of 
the  iiidiviilual. 

2.  The  dicrotic  elevation  in  the  descent  is  lower,  and  is  less  distinct,  the  further 
the  artery  is  situated  from  the  heart,  so  that  the  longer  the  distance  which  the 
wave  has  to  travel  the  less  distnict  it  becomes. 

3.  It  is  best  marked  in  a pulse  Avhere  the  primary  pulse-wave  is  short  and  ener- 
getic. It  is  greatest  relatively  when  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  short  and  energetic. 

4.  It  is  better  marked  the  lower  the  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  arteries,  [and 
is  best  develojjed  in  a soft  pulse].  In  fig.  94,  IX  and  X were  obtained  when  the 
tension  of  the  arterial  was  loto;  V and  VI,  medium;  and  VII  with  high  tension. 

[Soft  and  Hard  Pulse. — A soft  pulse  may  be  one  with  low  arterial  tension  ; in  a 
hard  pulse  the  tension  is  high.  In  a soft  pulse  the  dicrotic  wave  is  always  well 
marked,  and  the  tidal  wave  small  or  absent.  In  a soft  pulse  and  pulse  of  low 


Fig.  95. 

Schemata  of  pulse-ti’aciiigs.  1,  normal ; 2,  low  tension  and  soft  pulse  ; 3,  high  tension  and 
hard  pulse  ; 4,  soft  pulse  fully  dicrotic  ; 5,  very  soft  pulse  and  hyperdicrotic  ; R,  respiratory 
or  base  line.  The  dotted  line  is  put  in  to  show  the  relation  of  the  tidal  wave. 

tension,  if  a line  be  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  sphygmograni  to  the  lowest  point 
of  the  aortic  notch,  the  tidal  wave,  if  jJresent  at  all,  falls  below  this  line,  as  in 
the  diagram  (fig.  95). 

In  a hard  pulse  the  tension  is  high,  and  the  tidal  wave  is  well  marked,  extending 
above  a line  drawn  from  the  apex  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  aortic  notch.] 
Conditions  influencing  Arterial  Tension. — It  is  diminished  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration 
(§  74),  by  htemorrhage,  stoppage  of  the  heart,  heat,  an  elevated  position  of  parts  of  the  body, 
amyl  nitrite,  nitro-glycerin,  and  the  nitrites  generally.  [Both  drugs  accelerate  the  pulse-beats 
and  produce  marked  dicrotism;  with  amyl  nitrite  the  full  ell'ect  is  obtained  in  from  15  to  20 
sec.  after  the  inhalation  of  the  dose  (tig.  96,  A,  A'),  but  with  nitro-glycerin  not  tintil  6 or  7 


Fig.  96. 

Pulse-tracings.  A,  nomial;  A',  one  minute  after  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite;  B,  normal; 
B'  after  a dose  of  nitro-glyceriiie  {Stirling  after  Murrell). 

min.  (fig.  96,  b,_B')  and  in  the  latter  case  the  eli'ects  last  longer.]  It  is  increased  at  the 
beginning  of  expiration  by  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  stimulation  of  vaso-motor  nerves, 
diminished  outflow  of  blood  at  the  periphery,  and  by  inflammatory  congestion  due  to  certain 
poisons,  as  lead  ; compre.ssiou  of  other  laige  arterial  trunks,  action  of  cold  and  electricity  on 
the  small  cutaneous  vessels,  and  by  impeded  outflow  of  venous  blood.  When  a large  arterial 
trunk  is  exposed,  the  stimulation  of  the  air  causes  it  to  contract,  resulting  in  an  increased 
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tension  within  the  vessel.  In  many  diseased  conditions  the  arterial  tension  is  greatly  increased 
— [c.g.,  in  Bright’s  disease,  where  the  kidney  is  contracted  (“granular”),  and  where  the  left 
ventricle  is  hypertropliied.] 

In  all  these  conditions  increased  arterial  tension  is  indicated  by  the  dicrotic  wave  being  less 
high  and  less  distinct,  while  with  diminished  arterial  tension  it  is  a larger  and  ajiparently 
more  independent  elevation.  Moons  has  shown  that  the  time  between  the  primary  elevation 
and  the  dicrotic  wave  increases  with -increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  with  diminution  of 
its  thickness,  and  when  its  coefficient  nt  elasticity  diminishes.  ^ 

[The  dicrotic  wave  is  absent  or  but  slightly  marked  in  cases  of  atheroma  .and  in  aortic 
regurgitation  (fig.  97).  In  this  fig.  observe  also  the  .vertica). character  of  the  up-stroke.] 

Elastic  Elevationsf^Bes/des  the  dierotic  wave, 
a numher  of  small  less-luarked  elevafioixs  occtir  in 
the  course  of  the  descent  m a .sphyginogram  (fig. 
94,  e,  e).  These  elevations  are  caused  by  the  eln.stic.' 
tube  being  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  rapid 
energetic  pulse-Avave,  just  as  an  elastic  mejubrane 
vibrates  Avhen  it  is  suddenly  stretched.  The  artery 
also  executes  vibratory  movements  when  it  passes 
suddenly  from  the  distended  to  the  relaxed  condi- 
tion. 'These  small  elevations  in  the  pulse-curve, 
caused  by  the  elastic  vibrations  of  the  arterial 
wall,  are  called  “ elastic  elevations”  by  Landois. 

(1)  The  elastic  vibrations  increase  m number  in  one  and  the  same  artery  with 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  elastic  arterial  wall.  A very  high  tension  occurs  in 
the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  hi  Avhich  case  these  elevations  are  ivell  marked. 

(2)  If  the  tension  of  the  arterial  Avail  be  greatly  diminished,  these  elevations 
may  disappear,  so  that,  Aidiile  diminished  tension  faA'^ours  the  production  of  the 
dicrotic  Avave,  it  acts  m the  opposite  Avay  Avith  reference  to  the  “ elastic  eleAm- 
tions.”  (3)  In  diseases  of  the  arterial  Avails  affecting  their  elasticity,  tliese 
elevations  are  either  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  abohshed.  (4)  The  farther 
the  arteries  are  distant  from  the  heart,  the  higher  are  the  elastic  elevations.  (5) 
When  the  mean  pressure  AA'^ithin  the  arteries  is  increased  by  preventing  the  outfloAA^ 
of  blood  from  them,  the  elastic  vibrations  are  higher  and  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
curve.  (6)  They  Anry  in  number  and  length  in  the  pulse-cui’Ams  obtained  from 
different  arteries  of  the  body. 

When  the  arm  is  held  iii  an  upright  position,  after  five  minutes  the  blood-vessels  empty 
themselves,  and  collapse,  Avhile  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  diminished. 


Fig.  97. 

Aortic  regurgitation. 


69.  Dicrotic  Pulse. — Sometimes  during'  feAmr,  especially  Avhen  the  temperature 
is  high,  a dicrotic  pulse  may  be  felt,  each  pulse-beat,  as  it  Avere,  being  composed 
of  tAVO  beats  (fig.  94,  X),  one  beat  being  large  and  the  other  small,  and  more  like 
an ' after-beat.  Both  beats  correspond  to  one  beat  of  the  heart.  The  tAvo  beats 
are  quite  distinguishable  by  the  touch.  The  phenomenon  is  only  an  exaggerated 
condition  of  Avhat  occurs  in  a normal  pulse.  The  se^isible  second  heat  is  nothin<j 
more  than  the  greatly  increased  dicrotic  elevation^  Avhich,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  not  felt  by  the  finger. 

Conditions  for  dicrotism. — The  occurrence  of  a dicrotic  pulse  is  favoured  (1)  by  a short 
primary  |Aulse-wave,  as..iii  fevers,  where  the  heart  beats  rapidly. 

(2)  By  diminished  arterial  tension.  A short  systole  and  diminished  arterial  blood-pressure  aie 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  causing  a dicrotic  pulse.  [So  that  dierotism  is  best  marked  in 
a soft  pulse  (p.  120).]  The  double  beat  may  be  felt  only  at  certain  parts  of  the  arterial  system, 
Avhilst  at  other  parts  only  a single  beat  is  felt.  A favourite  site  is  the  radial  artery  of  one  or 
other  side,  where  conditions  favourable  to  its  occurence  appear  to  e.xist.  This  seems  to  be  due 
to  a local  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  in  this  area,  oAving  to  the  paralysis  of  its  vaso- 
motor nerves  [Landois).  If  the  tension  be  increased  by  compressing  other  large  arterial  trunks 
or  the  veins  of  the  part,  the  double  beat  becomes  a simple  pulse-beat.  The  dicrotic  jiulse  in 
fever  seems  to  be  due  to  the  increased  temperature  (39°  to  40°  C.),  Avhereby  the  artery  is  more 
distended,  and  the  heart-beat  is  shorter  and  more  prompt.  : 
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(3)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  elaslicUy  of  the  arterial  ‘wall  he  normal.  The  dicrotic 
pulse  does  not  occur  in  old  persons  with  atheromatous  arteries. 

Monocrotic  Pulse. — In  fig.  98,  A,  B,  C,  wo  observe  a gradual  passage  of  the  normal  radial 
curve.  A,  into  the  dicrotic  beat,  B,  and  C,  wl\ere  the  dicrotic  wave,  r,  ap])ears  as  an  independent 


Fig.  98. 

Development  of  the  Pulsus  dicrotus — P.  caprizans: ; P.  monocrotus. 


elevation.  If  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  more  and  more  in  fever,  the  next  follow- 
ing pulse-beat  may  occur  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  D,  E,  F,  and  it  may  be  even 


close  to  the  apex  of  the  latter  (G)  (P.  caprizans).  If  the  next  following 
sion,  i,  between  the  primary  elevation,  p,  and  the  dicrotic  elevation,  r, 
pears,  and  the  curve,  H,  assumes  what 
Landois  calls  the  “monocrotic”  type. 

[Degrees  of  Dicrotism. — When  the 
aortic  notch  reaches  the  respiratory 
or  base  line,  the  tidal  wave  having 
disappeared,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 


beat  occurs  in  the  depres- 
the  latter  entirely  disap- 


fully  dicrotic  (fig.  95.).  When  the 


Fig.  99. 


Hyperdicrotic  pulse. 


aortic  notch  falls  below  the  base 
line,  i.e.,  below  where  the  up-stroke 
begins,  the  jiulse  is  said  to  be  hyperdicrotic  (figs.  95,  99). 

(101°  F.),  and  is  usually  a grave  sign,  indicating  exhaustion  and  the  need  for'stimuiauts.] 


This  form  occurslduriug  high  fever 


70.  CHARACTERS  OF^THE  PULSE. — [The  three  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  pulse  are,  (1)  the  action  of  the  heart,  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the 
large  vessels,  (3)  the  resistance  in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries.  Any  or  all 
or  several  of  these  factors  may  he  modified.] 

(1)  Frequency. — According  as  a greater  or  less  number  of  beats  occurs  in  a given  time,  e.g., 
per  minute,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  frequent  or  infrequent.  The  normal  rate,  in  man=71 
per  minute,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  female  ; in  fever  it  may  exceed  120  (250  have  been 
counted  by  Bowles),  while  in  other  diseases  it  may  fall  to  40,  and  even  10  to  15  ; but  such 
ca.ses  are  rare  and  are  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  cardiac  nerves  (§  41).  The  frequency 
of  the  pidse  is  usually  iricrcased  Avhen  the  respirations  are  deeper,  but  not  more  numerous,  i.c., 
ra|)id  shallow  respirations  do  not  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  deep  respirations  do. 
[The  frequency  may  be  regular  or  irregular  with  regard  to  time.] 

(2)  Celerity  or  Kapidity.  - If  the  pulse-wave  is  develojied,  so  that  the  distention  of  the  artery 
slowly  reaches  its  height,  and  the  relaxation  also  takes  place  gradually,  we  have  the  ]>.  tardus 
or  sfoty  or  pulse;  the  opposite  condition  gives  rise  to  the  p.  celer  ov  quick  ov  short  pulse. 
The  rapidity  of  the  ]iulse  is  increased  by  quick  action  of  the  heart,  power  of  expansion  of  the 
arterial  walls,  easy  efflux  of  blood  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  and  by  nearness 
to  the  heart.  [The  quick7iess  has  reference  to  a single  pulse-bent,  the  frequency  to  a number  of 
beats.]  In  a quick  jrulse,  the  curve  is  high  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  is  acute,  while  in  a slow 
pulse  the  ascent  is  low  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  is  large. 

(3)  Conditions  affecting  the  Pulse-Rate. — Frequency  in  Health. — In  man  the  normal  pulse- 
rate  = 71  to  72  beats  per  minute,  in  the  female  about  80.  In  some  individuals  the  pulse-rate 
may  be  higher  (90  to  100),  in  others  lower  (50),  and  such  a fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

(a)  Age 


Newly  boni. 

Beats  per 
Minute. 

. 130  to  140 

5 years. 

Beats  per 
Minute. 

. 94  to  90 

25  to  50  years. 

Beats  jier 
Minute. 
70 

1 year. 

. 120  to  130 

10  „ 

. about  90 

60  years,  . 

74 

2 vears, 

. 105 

10  to  15  years. 

. 78 

80  „ . 

79 

3"  ., 

. 100 

15  to  20  ,, 

. 70 

80  to  90  years,  . 

ov'or  80 

4 

. 97 

20  to  25 

. 70 
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(6)  The  length  of  the  body  has  a certain  relation  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  following 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Czarnecki  from  the  forniulEe  of  Volkmann  and  Rameaux: — 


Length  of  Body 

Pulse. 

Length  of  Body 

In  cm. 

Calculated. 

OhsciTcd. 

in  era. 

80  to  90, 

90 

133 

140  to  150, 

90  to  100, 

86 

91 

150  to  160, 

100  to  110, 

81 

87 

160  to  170, 

110  to  120, 

78 

84 

170  to  180, 

120  to  130, 

75 

78 

Above  180, 

130  to  140, 

72 

76 

Pulse. 

Calculated.  Obscn’ed. 


69 

67 

65 

63 

60 


74 

68 

65 

64 

60 


(c)  The  pulse-rate  is  increased  hy  muscular  activity,  hy  every  increase  of  the  arterial  hlood- 
pressure,  hy  taking  of  food,  increased  temperature,  painful  sensations,  hy  psychical  dishwhances, 
and  [in  extreme  dehility\  Increased  heat,  fever,  or  pyrexia  increases  the  frequency,  and  as  a 
rule  the  increase  varies  with  the  height  of  the  temperature.  [Dr  Aitken  states  that  an  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  1°  F.  above  98°  F.  corresponds  with  an  increase  of  ten  pulse-beats  per 
minute;  thus — 

Temp.F.  Pulse-Rale.  I Temp.  F.  Pulse-Rate. 

98°  . . . 60  1 101°  ...  90 

99°  . . . 70  102°  . . .100 

100°  ...  80  1 103°  . . . 110  , 

This  is  merely  an  approximate  estimate.]  It  is  more  frequent  when  a person  is  standing  than 
when  he  lies  down.  Music  accelerates  the  pulse  and  increases  the  blood-pressure  in  dogs  and 
men.  Increased  barometric  pressure  diminishes  the  frequency. 

The  Variation  of  the  Pulse-Rate  during  the  Day. — 3 to  6 a.m. =61  beats  ; 8 to  11^  a.m.=74. 
It  then  falls  towards  2 p.m.  ; towards  3 (at  dinner-time)  another  increase  takes  place  and  goes 
on  until  6 to  8 p.m.  =70;  and  it  falls  until  midnight  = 54.  It  then  rises  again  towards 
2 A.M.,  when  it  soon  falls  again,  and  afterwards  rises  as  before  towards  3 to  6 A.M. 

[Pulse-Rate  in  Animals. — [Colin). 


Temp.  F. 
104° 
105° 
106° 


Pulse-Rate 

120 

130 

140 


Per  Min. 

Elephant,  . . 25-28  Lioness, 

Camel, . . . 28-32  Tiger, 

Giratie,  . . 66  Sheep, 

Horse, . . . 36-40  Goat, 

Ox,  . . . 45-50  Leopard, 

Tapir,  ...  44  Wolf  (female), 

Ass,  . . . 46-50  Hyaena, 

Fig,  . . . 70-80  Dog, 

Lion,  ...  40  Cat,  . 

(4)  Variations  in  the  Pulse-Rhythm  (AHorhythmia). 


Per  Min.  Per  Min. 

68  Rabbit,  . . 120-150 

74  Mouse,  . . 120 

70-80  Goose,  . . 110 

70-80  Pigeon,  . . 136 

60  Hen,  . ' . . 140 

96  Snake,  . . 24 

55  Carp,  ...  20 

90-100  Frog,  ...  80 

120-140  Salamander,  . 77] 

On  applying  the  fingers  to  the  normal 


pulse,  we  feel  beat  after  beat  occurring  at  apparently  equal  inTervals.  Sometimes  in  a normal 
series  a beat  is  omitted  = pulsus  intermittens,  or  intermittent  pulse.  [In  feeling  an  inter- 
mittent pulse,  we  imagine  or  have  the 
mpression  that  a beat  is  omitted, 
this  may  be  due  to  a reflex  arrest  of 
he  ventricular  contraction,  caused  by 
tigestive  derangement,  in  which  case 
it  has  no  great  significance;  but  if  it 
be  due  to  failure  of  the  ventricular 
‘ action,  interndttent  puhse  is  a serious 

Pulsus  alternans.  symptom,  being  frequently  present 

when  the  muscular  walls  are  degenerated.]  At  other  times  the  beats  become  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  after  a certain  time  begin  as  large  as  before  = p.  myurus.  When  an  extra  beat 

is  intercalated  in  a normal  series  = p.  inter- 
currens.  The  regular  alternation  of  a high 
and  a low  beat  = p.  alternans  (fig.  100).  In 
the  p.  bigeminus  of  Traube  the  beats  occur 
ill  pairs,  so  that  there  is  a longer  pause  after 
every  two  beats  (fig.lOl ).  Traube  found  that 
he  could  produce  this  form  of  pulse  in  cuiur- 
Fiff.  101.  ised  dogs  by  stopping  the  artificial  respira- 

„ , . . tion  for  a long  time.  The  p.  trigeminus 

Pulsus  bigeminus.  quadrigeminus  occur  in  the  same  way, 

but  the  iiTegiilarities  occur  after  every  third  and  fourth  beat.  Knoll  found  that  in  animals  such 
irregularities  of  the  pulse  were  apt  to  occur,  as  well  as  great  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  generally 
when  there  is  much  resistance  to  the  circulation,  and  consequently  the  heart  has  groat  deniaiuts 
upon  its  energy.  The  same  occurs  in  man  where  an  improper  relation  exists  between  the  lorce 
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of  the  cardiac  inu.scle  ami  the  work  it  has  to  do  (liicgcl).  Coiiipleto  irregularity  of  the  heart’s 
action  is  called  arhytlmiia  cordis. 

71.  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PULSE.— Compressibility.— The  rela- 
tive  strength  or  compressibility  of  the  pulse  (p.  fortis  and  debili.s),  i.c.,  whether  the  pulse  is 
strong  or  weak,  is  estimated  by  the  weight  which  the  pulse  is  able  to  raise.  A sphygmograph, 
provided  with  an  inde.x  indicating  the  amount  of  ])ressuro  exerted  upon  the  spring  pressing  upon 
the  artery,  may  be  used  (fig.  85).  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  tlie  pressure  exerted  upon  the  artery 
overcomes  the  |inlse-beat,  the  lever  ceases  to  move.  The  weight  envployed  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  pulse.  [ I'he  finger  may  be,  and  generally  is  used.  The  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  artery 
until  the  pulse-beat  in  the  artery  beyond  the  point  of  pressure  is  obliterated.  In  health  it  re- 
quires a pressure  of  several  ounces  to  do  this.  Handfield  Jones  ■uses  a sphygmometer  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  constructed  like  a cylindrical  letter-weight,  and  the  pressure  is  exerted  by  means 
of  a spiral  spring  which  has  been  carefully  graduated.]  The  ’pulse  is  hard  ov  soft  when  the 
arteiy,  according  to  the  mean  blood-pressure,  gives  a feeling  of  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the 
finger,  and  this  quite  independent  of  the  energy  of  the  individual  pulse-beats  ([>.  durus  and 
mollis).  In  estimating  the  tension  of  the  artery  and  the  pulse,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft, 
it  is  important  to  ob.serve  wdiether  the  artery  has  this  quality  only  during  the  pulse-wave,  i.e., 
if  it  is  hard  during  diastole,  or  wdiether  it  is  hard  or  soft  during  the  period  of  rest  of  the  arterial 
wall.  All  arteries  are  harder  and  less  compressible  during  the  pulse-beat  than  during  the  period 
of  rest,  but  an  artery  which  is  very  hard  during  the  pulse-beat  may  be  hard  also  during  the 
pause  between  the  pulse-beats  ; or  it  may  be  very  soft,  as  in  insultieiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 
In  the  latter  case,  after  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  aortic 
semi-lunar  valves,  a large  amount  of  blood  flows  back  into  the  ventricle,  so  that  the  arteries  are 
thereby  suddenly  rendered  partially  empty.  [The  sudden  collapse  of  the  arterj'  gives  rise  to 
the  characteristic  “pulse  of  unfilled  arteries  ” (fig.  97),  .sometimes  also  called  “ Corrigan’s  pulse.”] 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  obvious  from  the  size  of  the  sph}'gmo- 
gram,  so  that  we  speak  of  a large  and  a small  or  thready  pulse  (p.  magnus  and  parvus).  Some- 
times the  pulse  is  so  thready  and  of  such  diminished  volume  that  it  can  scarcely  be  felt.  A 
large  pulse  occurs  in  disease  when,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  a large  amount 
of  blood  is  forced  into  tlie  aorta.  A small  pulse  occiu's  under  the  opposite  condition,  when  a 
small  amount  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta,  either  from  a diminution  of  tlie.  total  amount  of 
the  blood,  or  from  the  aortic  orifice  being  narrow’ed  [aortic  stenosis],  or  from  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve  ; again,  where  the  ventricle  contracts  feebly,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and 
thready. 

Compare  the  two  radials.  Sometimes  the  pulse  differs  on  the  two  sides,  or  it  may  be  absent 
on  one  side.  [The  pulse-wave  in  the  two  radials  is  often  different  w'hen  an  aneurism  is  present 
on  one  side.] 

Angiometer. — Waldenburg  constructed  a “ pulse-clock  ” to  register  the  tension,  the  diameter 
of  the  artery,  and  the  volume  of  the  pulse  upon  a dial.  It  does  not  give  a graphic  tracing,  the 
results  being  marked  by  the  position  of  an  indicator. 

72.  THE  PULSE-CURVES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTERIES.— 1.  Carotid  (fig.  94  I,  II,  III  ; 
fig.  94,  C and  Cj).  The  ascending  part  is  very  steep — the  apex  of  the  curve  "fig.  94,  P)  is’  sharp’ 
and  high.  Below  the  apex  there  is  a small  notch — the  “aortic  notch  ” (fig.  94,  K) — wdiich 
depends  on  a po.sitive  wave  formed  in  the  root  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  propagated  with  almost  wholly  undiminished  energy  into  the  carotid  artery.  Quite 
close  to  this  notch,  if  the  curve  be  obtained  wdth  minimal  friction,  the  first  elastic  vibration 
occurs  (fig.  94,  11,  e).  Above  the  middle  of  the  descending  part  of  the  curve  is  the  dicrotic 
elevation,  R,  produced  by  the  reflection  of  a positive  wave  from  the  already  closed  semi-lunar 
valves.  The  dicrotic  wave  is  relatively  small  on  account  of  the  high  tension  in  the  carotid 
artery.  After  this  the  curve  falls  rapidly,  but  in  its  lowest  third  two  small  elevations  may  be 
seen.  Of  these  the  former  is  due  to  elastic  vibration.  The  latter  represents  a second  dicrotic 
wave  (fig.  94,  III,  R).  Here. there  is  a true  tricrotism,  wdiich  is  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
carotid  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  arterial  channel. 

2.  Axillary  Artery  (fig.  94,  IV).  In  this  curve  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  while  in  the  descent 
near  the  apex  there  is  a small  (aortic)  elevation,  K,  caused  by  a positive  wave,  produced  by  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves.  Below  the  middle  there  is  a tolerably  high  dicrotic  elevation,  R, 
higher  than  in  the  carotid  curve  ; because  in  the  axillary  artery  the  arterial  tension  is  less,  ’ami 
permits  a greater  development  of  the  dicrotic  wave.  Further  on,  two  or  three  small  elastic 
vibrations  occur,  c,  e. 

3.  Radial  Artery  (fig.  94,  V to  X ; fig.  106,  R and  Rj).  The  lino  of  ascent  (fig.  94)  is  toler- 
ably high  and  sudden— somewhat  in  the  form  of  along/.  The  ajrex  P is  well  marked.  Below 
this,  if  the  tension  be  high,  two  elastic  vibrations  may  occur  (V,  e,  e),  but  if  it  be  low  only  one 
(VI  to  IX,  e).  About  the  middle  of  the  curve  is  the  well-marked  dicrotic  elevation,  R.  This 
wave  is  least  pronounced  in  a .small  hard  pulse,  and  when  the  artery  is  much  distended  (fig.  94, 
VII,  R)  ; it  is  larger  when  the  tension  is  low  (fig.  94,  IX,  R),  and  is  greatest  of  all  when  the 
pulse  is  dicrotic  (X,  R).  Two  or  three  small  elastic  elevations  occur  in  the  low'ost  part  of  the  curve. 
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4.  Femoral  Artery  (fig.  94,  XI,  XII).  The  ascent  is  steep  ami  high — the  apex  of  the  curve 
is" not  un frequently  broad,  and  in  it  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  (K)  is  indicated.  The 
curve  falls  rapidly  towai-ds  its  lowest  third.  The  dicrotic  elevation,  R,  occurs  late  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  curve,  and  there  are  also  small  elastic  elevations  (c,  c). 

Pedal  Artery  (fig.  94,  XIV,  XV),  and  Posterior  Tibial  (XIII).  In  pulse- curves  obtained  from 
these  arteries  there  are  well-marked  indications  that  the  apparatus  (heart)  producing  the-waves 
is  placed  at  a considerable  distance.  The  ascent  is  oblique  and  low — the  dicrotic  elevation  occurs 
late.  Two  elastic  vibrations  (fig.  94,  XIV,  e,  e)  occur  in  the  descent,  but  tl)ey  are  very  clo.se 
to  the  apex,  while  the  elastic  vibrations  at  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  are  feebly  marked.  Fig. 
102  is  from  the  posterior  tibial.  When  measured,  it  gives  the  following  result : — 
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73.  Anacrotism. — As  a general  rule,  the  line  of  ascent  of  a prrlse-curve  has  the  form  of  an /, 
and  is  nearly  vertical.  The  arterial  walls  are  thrown  into  elastic  vibration  by  the  pulse-beat, 

and  the  number  of  vibrations  depends  greatly  upon  the  tension  of 
the  arterial  walls.  The  distention  of  the  artery,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  ascent  of  the  sphygmograra,  usually  occurs  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  equal  to  one  elastic  vibration.  The  elongated  / 
shape  of  the  ascent  is  fundamentally  just  a prolonged  elastic  vibra- 
tion. When  the  number  of  vibrations  causing  the  elastic  variation 
is  small,  and  when  the  line  of  ascent  is  prolonged,  two  elevations 
occasionally  occur  in  the  line  of  ascent.  Such  a condition  may 
occur  normally  (fig.  94,  VIII,  at  1 and  2 ; X,  at  1 and  2).  When  a 
series  of  closely-placed  elastic  vibrations  occur  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  line  of  ascent,  so  that  the  apex  appears  dentate  and  forms  an 
angle  with  the  line  of  ascent,  then  the  condition  becomes  one  of 
anacrotism  (fig.  103,  a,  a,),  which,  when  it  is  so  marked,  may  be 
characterised  as  pathological.  Anacrotism  of  the  pulse  occurs  when 
the  time  of  the  influx  of  the  blood  is  longer  than  the  time 
occupied  by  an  elastic  vibration.  Hence  it  takes  place  ; — 

(1)  In  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  e.g.,  fig.  103,  A,  a tracing  from  the 
radial  artery  of  a man  suffering  from  contracted  kidney,  the  large  volume  of  blood  expelled 
with  each  systole  requires  a long  time  to  dilate  the  tense  arteries. 

(2)  When  the  extensibility  of  the  arterial  wall  is  diminished,  even  the  normal  amount  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  heart  at  every  systole  requires  a long  time  to  dilate  the  artery.  This 


Fig.  102. 

Curve  of  posterior  tibial. 
Written  by  the  angio- 
graph  upon  a vibrating 
plate. 


Fig.  103. 

Anacrotic  radial  pulse-tracings,  a,  a,  the  anacrotic  parts, 


occurs  in  old  people  where  the  arteries  tend  to  become  rigid,  c.y.,  in  atheroma.  Cold  also 
stimulates  the  arteries  so  that  they  become  less  extensile.  Within  one  hour  after  a tepid  bath, 
the  pulse  assumes  the  anacrotic  form  (fig.  103,  D)  ((?.  v.  Liebig). 

(3)  When  the  blood  stagnates  in  consequence  of  great  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream,  as  occurs  in  paralysed  limbs,  the  volume  of  blood  propelled  into  the  artery  at 
every  systole  no  longer  produces  the  normal  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  anacrotic 

notches  occur  (fig.  103,  B).  i 

(4)  After  ligature  of  an  artery,  when  blood  slowlj'  reaches  the  peripheral  part  of  tlie  vessel 
through  a relatively  small  collateral  circulation,  it  also  occurs.  If  the  brachial  artery  be  com- 
pressed so  that  the  blood  slowly  reaches  the  radial,  the  radial  pulse  may  become  anacrotic. 
It  often  occurs  in  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  as  the  blood  has  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  aorta  (fig. 
103,  C). 

Recurrent  Pulse. — If  the  radial  artery  be  compressed  at  tlie  wrist,  the  pulse- 
beat  reappears  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  pressure  through  the  arteries  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  {Janaud,  Neidert).  The  curve  is  anacrotic,  and  the  dicrotic 
wav,()  is  diminished,  while  the  elastic  elevations  are  increased. 
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(5)  A special  form  of  aiiacrotism  occurs  in  cases  of  well-marked  insufficiency  of  the  aortic 
valves.  Practically,  in  these  cases,  the  aorta  remains  permanently  open.  The  contraction  of 
the  left  auricle  causes  in  the  blood  a wave-motion,  which  is  at  once  propagated  through  the 
open  mouth  of  the  aorta  into  the  largo  blood-vessels.  This  wave  is  followed  by  the  wave  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  but  of  course  the  former  wave  is  not  so 
large  as  the  latter.  In  insutticiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  auricular  wave  occurs  before  the 
ventricular  wave  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  curve.  The  auricular  is  well  marked  only  in  the 
largo  vessels,  for  it  soon  becomes  lost  in  the  peripheral  vessels.  Fig.  104, 1,  was  obtained  from 
the  carotid  of  a man  suffering  from  wcll-viarixd  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  con- 
siderable hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  left  auricle.  The  ascent  is  steep,  caused  by  the 
force  of  the  contracting  heart.  In  the  ape.x:  of  the  curve  are  two  projections ; A is  the  anacrotic 
auricular  wave,  and  V is  the  ventricular  wave.  Fig  104,  II,  is  a curve  obtained  from  the  suh- 
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Fig.  104. 

I,  II,  III,  curves  with  anacrotic  elevations,  a,  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

elavian  arlcnj  of  the  same  individual.  In  the  femoral  artery  the  auricular  projection  is  only 
obtained  when  the  friction  of  the  writing-style  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  when  it  occurs 
it  immediately  precedes  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  (fig.  98,  III,  a).  The  pulse-curve,  in  cases 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  is  also  characterised  by — (1)  its  considerable  height ; (2)  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  lever  from  the  apex  of  the  curve,  because  a large  part  of  the  blood  which  is  forced  into 
the  aorta  regurgitates  into  the  left  ventricle  when  the  ventricle  relaxes  ; (3)  not  unfrenuently  a 
projection  occurs  at  the  apex,  due  to  the  elastic  vibration  of  the  tense  arterial  wall  • (4)  the 
dicrotic  wave  (R)  is  small  compared  witli  the  size  of  the  curve  itself,  because  the  pulse-wave, 
owing  to  the  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves,  has  not  a sufficiently  large  surface  to  be  reflected  from 
(fig.  97).  The  great  height  of  the  curve  is  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  blood  projected 
into  the  aortic  system  by  the  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ventricle. 

74.  INFLUENCE  OF  RESPIRATION  ON  THE  PULSE-CURVE.— The 
respiratory  movements  influence  the  pulse  in  two  different  ways — (1)  in  a purely 
physical  way.  Stated  broadly,  the  blood-pressure  is  lowest  at  the  beginnino-  of 
inspiration  and  highest  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  ; but  when  we  consider °the 
eflect  on  the  pulse-curve,  it  is  found  that  it  varies  with  the  depth,  rapidity,  and 
ease  of  respiration ; (2)  the  respiratory  movements  are  accompanied  by  stimulation 
ot  the  vasomotor  centre,  which  produces  variations  of  the  blood-pressure 

1.  Normal  Respiration. -Fig.  105  shows  what  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always  happens.  During  inspiration,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  more 
arterial  Wood  is  retained  within  tlie  cliest,  while  at  the  same  time  venous  blood  is 
sucked  into  the  right  auricle  by  tlie  aspiration  of  the  tliorax  ; as  a consequence  of 
this,  at  hrst  the  tension  in  the  arteries  must  bo  less  during  inspiration.  The 
diminution  of  the  chest  during  expiration  favours  the  flow  in  the  arteries,  while 
It  retards  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  venai  cavm,  two  factors  whicli  raise 
e Wnsion  in  the  arterial  system.  Tlie  expiration  preceding  an  inspiration  causes 
less  blood  to  flow  to  the  lieart,  hence  the  contractions  of  the  heart  at  the  beginning 
of  inspiration  do  not  fill  the  aorta  so  full ; the  opposite  result  obtains  with  the 
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inspiration  preceding  the  expiration.  The  difference  of  pressure  explains  tlie 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  pulse-curve  obtained  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, as  in  fig.  105  and  fig.  94,  I,  III,  IV,  in  which  J indicates  the  part  of  tlie 
curve  which  occurred  during  inspiration,  and  E the  expiratory  portion.  The 
following  are  the  points  of  difference: — (1)  The  greater  distention  of  the  arteries 
during  expiration  causes  all  the  parts  of  the  curve  occurring  during  this  phase  to 


Fig.  105. 

Influence  of  tlie  respiration  upon  the  pulse.  J,  inspiration;  E,  expiration. 


he  higher ; (3)  the  line  of  ascent  is  lengthened  during  expiration,  because  the 
exjih'atory  thoracic  movement  helps  to  increase  the  force  of  the  exjiiratory  wave ; 
(3)  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pressure,  the  dicrotic  wave  must  he  less  during 
.expiration  ; (4)  for  the  same  reason  the  elastic  elevations  are  more  distinct  and 
occur  higher  in  the  curve  near  its  apex.  The  frec[uency  of  the  pulse  is  slightly 
less  during  expiration  than  during  inspiration. 

2.  This  purely  mechanical  effect  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  modified  by  the 
simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centre  Avhich  accompanies  these  move- 
ments. At  the  heginnmg  of  inspiration  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  is  lowest, 
hut  it  begins  to  rise  durmg  inspiration,  and  increases  until  the  end  of  the  inspiratory 
act,  reachurg  its  maximum  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  ; during  the  remainder 
of  the  expiration  the  blood-pressure  falls  until  it  reaches  its  lowest  level  agam  at 
the  beginning  of  inspiration  (compare  § 85,  /) ; the  pulse-curves  are  similarly 
modified,  and  exhibit  the  signs  of  greater  or  less  tension  of  the  arteries  correspond- 
ing to  the  phases  of  the  respiratory  movements.  [There  is,  as  it  were,  a displace- 
ment of  the  blood-pressure  curve  relative  to  the  respiratory  curve.] 

Forced  Respiration. — ^With  regard  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  pidse-curve  by  a 
powerful  expiration  and  a forced  inspiration,  observers  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

Vaslalva’s  Experiment. — Strong  expiratory  pressure  is  best  produced  by  closmg 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  then  making  a great  expiratory  effort  (§  60) ; at  first 
there  is  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  while  the  form  of  the  pulse-waves  resembles 
that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  expiration,  the  dicrotic  wave  being  less  developed ; 
hut,  when  the  forced  pressure  is  long  continued,  the  pulse-curves  have  all  the  signs 
of  diminished  tension.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  vasomotor  centre, 
which  is  affected  reflexly  from  the  pulmonary  nerves.  We  must  assume  that  forced 
expiration,  such  as  occurs  in  Valsalva’s  experiment,  acts  by  depressimj  the  activity 
of  the  vasomotor  centre  (§  371,  II.).  Coughing,  singing,  and  declaiming  act  like 
Valsalva’s  experiment,  while  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased  at  the  same 
time.  After  the  cessation  of  Valsalva’s  experiment,  the  hlood-pressure  rises  above 
the  normal  state  [Sommerbrodt)  almost  as  much  as  it  fell  below  it,  the  normal 
condition  being  restored  within  a few  minutes  [Lenzmann). 

Muller’s  Experiment. — When  the  thorax  is  in  the  expiratory  phase,  close  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  take  a deep  inspiration  so  as  forcibly  to  expand  the  chest 
(§  60).  At  first  the  pulse-curves  have  the  characteristic  signs  of  diminished  tension, 
viz.,  a . higher  and  more  distinct  dicrotic  wave ; then  the  tension  can,  by  nervous 
influences,  be  increased,  just  as  in  fig.  106,  Avhere  C and  Rare  tracings  taken  from 
the  carotid  and  radial  arteries  respectively,  during  Muller’s  experiment,  in  which 
the  dicrotic  waves  r,  r,  indicate  the  diminished  tension  in  the  vessels.  In  and 
Rj,  taken  from  the  same  person  during  Valsalva’s  experiment,  the  opposite  con- 
dition occurs. 
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Compressed  Air. -On  expiring  into  a vessel  resembling  a spirometer  (see  Respiration), 
(Waldenburg’s  respiration  apparatus),  and  filled  with  compressed  air,  the  same  result  is  obtained 
as  in  Valsalva’s  experiment — the  blood-pressure  falls  and  the  pulse-bpats  increase  ; conversely 
the  inspiralion  from  this  apparatus  of  air  under  less  pressure  acts  like  Miiller’s  experiment,  i.e., 
it  increases  the  effect  of  the  inspiration,  and  afterwards  increases  the  blood-pressure,  which  may 
either  remain  increased  on  continuing  the  experiment,  or  may  fall  {Lenzmann). 

The  inspiration  of  compressed  air  diminishes  the  mean  blood-pressure  {Zimtz),  and  the  after- 
effect continues  for  some  time.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent  both  during  and  after  the  experi- 


Fig.  106. 


C,  curve  from  the  carotid,  and  R,  radial,  during  Muller’s  experiment ; and  Rj  during 
Valsalva’s  experiment.  Curves  written  on  a vibrating  surface. 

ment.  _ Expiration  in  rarefied  air  increases  the  blood-pressure.  The  effects  which  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  Exposure  to 
compressed  air  in  a pneumatic  cabinet  lowers  the  pulse-curve,  the  elastic  vibrations  become 
indistinct,  and  the  dicrotic  wave  diminishes  and  may  disappear  {v.  Vivenot).  The  heart’s  beat 
is  slowed,  and  the  blood-pressure  raised  {Bert).  Exposure  to  rarefied  air  causes  the  opposite 
result,  which  is  a sign  of  diminished  arterial  tension. 

Pulsus  Paradoxus. — Under  pathological  conditions,  especially  when  there  is  union  of  the 
heart  or  its  large  vessels  with  the  surrounding  parts,  the  pulse  during  inspiration  may  be 


Fig.  107. 

Pulsus  paradoxus  (after  ICussniaul).  E,  expiration  ; J,  inspiration; 

extremely  small  and  changed,  or  may  even  be  absent,  while  it  is  increased  in  expiration  (tig. 
107).  This  condition  has  been  called  pulsus  paradoxus  {Gh-iesinger,  Kussmaul).-  It  depends 
upon  a diminution  of  the  arterial  lumen  during  the  inspiratory  movement  [as  in  contraction 
of  the  air-passages,  and  in  cases  of  pericardial  adhesions].  Even  in  health  it  is  possible  by  a 
change  of  the  inspiratory  movement  to  produce  the  p.  paradoxus  {Riegel,  Sommerhrodt). 

75.  INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  ON  THE  PULSE-CURVE. —It  is  most  important  to  know 
the  actual  pressure  which  is  applied  to  an  artery  while  a sphygmogram  is  being  taken.  The 
changes  affect  the  form  of  the  curve  as  well  as  the  relation  of  individual  parts  thereof.  In  fig. 
108,  «,  h,  c,  d,  e are  radial  curves  ; a was  taken  wdth  minimal  pressure,  b with  100,  c,  200,  d 
250,  and  e 450  grams  pressure,  while  A,  B,  C,  D show  the  relations  as  to  the  time  of  occurrence 
of  the  individual  phenomena  where  the  weight  was  successively  increased.  The  study  of  these 
curves  yields  the  following  results:— (1)  When  the  weight  is  small,  the  dicrotic  wave  is 
relatively  less;  the  whole  curve  is  high;  (2)  with  a moderate  weight  (100  to  200  grams)  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  best  marked,  the  whole  curve  is  somewhat  lower  ; (3)  on  inereasincf  the  wei<rht 
the  size  of  the  dicrotic  wave  again  diminishes  ; (4)  the  fine  elastic  vibrations  preceding  the 
dicrotic  wave  appear  first  when  a weight  of  220  to  300  gi-ams  is  used  ; (5)  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  changes  with  increasing  weight,  the  time  occupied  by  the  ascent  becoming  shorter,  the 
descent  becoming  longer  ; (6)  the  height  of  the  entire  curve  decreases  as  the  weight  increases, 
in  eveiy  sphygmogram  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  obtained  ought  always  to  be  stated, 
in  fig.  108,  A,  B,  are  curves  obtained  from  the  radial  artery  of  a healthy  student.  The  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  artery  for  A was  100;  B,  220  grins.  (1  vibration  = 0 '01613  sec.). 

df  pressure  he  exerted^  upon  an  artery  for  a long  time,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  is  gradually 
increased.  If,  after  subjecting  an  artery  to  considerable  pressure,  a lighter  weight  bo  used,  not 
uiifrequently  the  pulse-curve  assumes  the  form  of  a dicrotic  pulse,  owing  to  the  greater  develop- 
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ment  of  the  diciotic  elevation.  When  strong  pressure  is  applied,  the  blood  is  forced  to  find  its 
way  through  collateral  channels.  When  the  chief  artery  ceases  to  be  compressed,  the  total 
area  is,  of  course,  considerably  and  suddenly  enlarged,  which  I'esults  in  the  production  of  a 
dicrotic  elevation.  Fig.  94,  X,  is  such  a dicrotic  curve  obtained  after  considerable  pressure  had 
been  applied  to  the  artery. 

76.  TRANSMISSION  OF  PULSE-WAVES. — The  piilsc-wave  proceeds  through- 
out the  arterial  system  from  the  root  of  the  aorta,  so  tliat  the  pulse  is  felt  sooner 
in  parts  lying  near  the  heart  than  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  E.  H.  Weher  calcul- 


Various  forms  of  curves  (radial)  obtained  by  gradually  increasing  the  pressure. 


ated  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  as  9-240  metres  [28|  feet]  per  second,  from 
the  difference  in  time  hetween  the  pulse  in  the  external  maxillary  artery  and  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  Czermak  showed  that  the  elasticity  was  not  equal  m all 
the  arteries,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  cannot  be  the  same  in  aU.  The 
pulse-wave  is  propagated  more  slowly  in  the  arteries  Avith  soft  extensile  walls  than 
in  arteries  with  resistant  and  thick  Avails,  so  that  it  is  transmitted  more  rapidly  m 
the  arteries  of  the  loAver  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  upper.  It  is  still  sloAver 
in  children. 


77.  PULSE-WAVE  INELASTIC  TUBES.— Waves  similar  to  the  pulse  maybe  produced  in 
elastic  tubes.  (1)  According  to  E.  H.  Weber  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  Avav^es  is  11  205 
metres  per  sec.  ; according  to  Donders,  11—13  metres  (34-42  teet).  (2)  According  to  E.  H. 
Weber  increased  internal  tension  causes  only  an  inconsiderable  decrease  ; Rive  found  a gieat 
decrease  ; Bonders  found  no  obvious  difference  ; Avhile  Marey  found  an  increased  velocity.  (3) 
Bonders  found  the  v-elocity  to  be  the  same  in  tubes  2 mm.  in  diameter  as  in  wider  tubes,  but 
Marey  believes  that  the  velocity  varies  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  changes.  (4)  The 
velocity  is  less,  the  smaller  the  elastic  coefficient.  (5)  The  velocity  increases  with  increased 
thickness  of  the  wall,  while  it  diminishes  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  increases. 

Moens  has  recently  formulated  the  following  laws  as  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in 
elastic  tubes  ; — (1)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  ; (2)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  lateral  pressure  being  the 
same  ; (3)  it  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  lateral  pressure  being 
the  same  ; (4)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  elastic  coefficient  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  the  lateial 
pressure  being  the  same  ( Valentin). 

(A)  The  velocity  of  the  wave  is  11  "809  metres  per  second.  ■ ti  + i 

(B)  The  tmira-mscitfa?’ pressitra  has  a decided  influence  on  the  velocity  ; thus,  in  the  tube, 

A,  with  18  cm.  (Hg)  pressure,  the  velocity  per  metre  = 0 '093  second,  ivliilc  witli  21  cm.  pies- 
sure  (Hg)  =0-095  second  per  metre.  „ , , t 

(C)  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Liquid  influences  the  velocity  of  the.  pulse-ivave.  In  mercury 

the  wave  is  propagated  four  times  more  sloivly  than  in  ivater.  , ,,  ■ 4,1 

(B)  The  velocity  in  a tube  Avhich  is  more  rigid  and  not  so  e.vtensilc  is  greater  than  in  a tube 

Avhich  is  easily  distended. 

78  VELOCITY  OF  THE  PULSE- WAVE  IN  MAN.— Laudois  obtained  the  following  results 
in  a student Bifference  between  carotid  and  radial  = 0’074  second  (the  distance  being  taken 
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as  62  continietres)  ; carotid  and  Iomoral  = 0’068  second  ; femoral  (inguinal  region)  and  posterior 
tibial  = 0-097  second  (distance  estimated  at  91  centimetres).  [Waller  obtained  between  the 
heart  and  carotid  0 10  second  ; heart  and  lemoral,  0T8  sec. ; heart  and  dorsalis  pedis,  0"22.] 

The  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  = 8-43 
metros  per  second,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity  9 '40  metres  per  second,  \i.e., 
about  30  feet  per  second].  The  velocity  is  greater  in  the  less  extensile  arteries  of 
the  lower  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
less  in  the  peripheral  arteries  and  in  the  yielding  arteries  of  children  {Czermak). 

E.  H.  Weber  estimated  the  velocity  at  9 -24  metres  per  second  ; Garrod,  9-10 '8  metres  ; 
Grashey,  8 '5  metres  ; Moens,  8 ‘3  metres,  and  with  diminished  pressure  during  Valsalva's  experi- 
ment 7 ‘3  metres  (§  60,  § 74).  ^ 

Influencing  Conditions. — In  animals,  hamiorrhage,  slowing  of  the  heart  produced  by]  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus  {Moens),  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  deep  morphia-narcosis,  and  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  by  heat,  produce  slowing  of  the  velocity,  while  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord 
accelerates  it  (Grunmach). 


The  wave-length  of  the  pulse-wave  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  duration  of 
the  inflow  of  blood  into  the  aorta  = 0’08  to  0'09  second  (5  51),  by  the  velocity  of 
the  pulse-wave. 


Method.  Place  the  knobs  of  two  tambours  (fig.  88)  upon  the  two  arteries  to  be  investigated, 
01  place  one  over  the  apex-beat  aud  the  other  upon  an  artery.  These  receiving  tambours  are 
connected  with  t\yo  registering  tambours,  as  in  Brondgeest's  pausphygmograph  (§  67,  fig.  88), 
so  that  their  \yi'iting-levers  are  dhectly  over  each  other,  and  so  arranged  as  to  write  simultane- 
ou-sly  on  one  vibrating  plate  attached  to  a tuning-fork.  [Or  they  may  be  made  to  write  upon  a 

revolving  cylinder,  whose  rate  of  movement  is  ascertained 
by  causing  a tuning-fork  of  a known  rate  of  vibration  to 
wi’ite  under  them.]  The  apparatus  is  improved  by  using 
rigid  tubes  and  filling  them  with  water,  in  which  all  im- 
pulses are  rapidly  communicated.  In  arteries  which  are 


Fig.  109. 


A,  curve  of  radial  artery  on  a vibrating  surface  (1  vib.  =0-01613  see.)  ; P,  apex  of  curve  ; e,  e, 
elastic  vibrations  ; R,  dicrotic  wave.  B,  curve  of  same  radial  taken  along  with  the  heart- 
beat ; V,  H,  P,  conti-action  of  the  ventricle. 


distant  from  each  other,  or  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  an  artery,  the  two  knobs  of  the 
^ceiving  tambours  may  be  connected  by  means  of  a Y-tube  with  o?ie  writing-lever.  In  fig.  109, 
B 1.S  a curve  from  the  radial  artery  taken  in  this  way.  In  it  « H P indicates  contraction°of  the 
ventricle  ; H,  the  apex  of  the  venti-iciilar  contraction  ; P,  the  primary  apex  of  the  radial  curve  ; 
V,  the  beginning  of  the  venti-icular  contraction  ; p,  of  the  radial  pulse.  A is  the  curve  of  the 
radial  artery  alone.  From  these  curves  it  is  evident  that  in  this  instance  nine  vibrations  occur 
between  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  conti-action  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulse  in  the 
radial  artery  = 0-1. 5 sec. 

difference  between  the  carotid  and  the  posterior  tibial  pulse  = 0-137  sec. 

Bathological._— In  cases  of  diminished  extern ihility  of  the  arteries,  e.g.,  in  atheroma  (§  77  D) 
the  pulse-wave  is  propagated  more  rapidly.  Local  dilatations  of  the  arteries,  as  in  aneurisms', 
caMe  a reterdation  of  the  wave,  and  a similar  result  arises  from  local  constrictions.  Relaxation 
of  tlie  walls  of  the  vessels  in  high  fever  retards  the  movement  {Hanieinijk). 

79.  OTHER  PULSATILE  PHENOMENA. — 1.  In  the  mouth  and  nose,  when  they  are  filled 
with  air  and  the  glottis  closed,  pulsatile  phenomena  (due  to  the  arteries  in  their  soft  parts), 
may  be  found  communicating  a movement  to  the  contained  air.  The  curves  obtained  are 
relatively  small,  and  closely  resemble  the  curve  of  the  carotid.  A similar  pulse  is  obtained  in 
ttie  tympanum  with  intact  membrana  tympani,  and  when  the  soft  parts  of  the  tympanum  are 
congested  {Schwartze,  Troltsch). 

2.  Entoptical  Pulse. — After  violent  exercise,  an  illumination,  corresponding  to  each  pulse- 
beat,  occurs  on  a dark  optical  field.  When  the  optical  field  is  bright,  an  analogous  darkening 
occurs.  The  ophthalmoscope  occasionally  reveals  pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  {Jiiger), 
which  becomes  marked  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 
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3.  Piilsatile  Muscular  Conlraction.— The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  contracts  under 

similar  conditions  synchronously  with  the  pulse  ; and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  ])ulse-beat 
e.xcitiug  the  sensory  nerves  reflexly.  The  Brothers  Weber  found  that  not  unfrerpiently,  while 
walking,  the  step  and  pulse  gi-adually  and  involuntarily  coincide.  . , ■ . , 

4.  When  the  legs  are  crossed  as  one  sits  in  a chair,  the  leg  w'hich  is  supported  is  raised  with 

each  pulse-beat,  and  it  gives  also  a second  or  dicrotic  elevation.  . , , . 

5.  If,  while  a person  is  quite  quiet,  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  be  made  just  to  touch 


V V 

Tib.  fost.  I I 

Caret. 


Fig. 
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Cm-ves  of  the  carotid  and  posterior  tibial  taken  simultaneously  with  Broiidgeest  s pansphygmo- 
gi-aph  writing  irpon  a vibrating-plate  attached  to  a tuning-fork.  The  aiTows  indicate  the 
’"dentical  moment  of  time  in  each  curve. 

the  upper  incisors  very  lightly,  we  detect  a double  beat  of  the  lower  against  the  upper  teeth, 
owing  to  the  pulse-beat  in  the  external  maxillary  artery  raising  the  lower  jaw.  The  second 
elevation  is  due  to  the  closm-e  of  the  semi-lunar  valves,  and  not  to  a dicrotic  lyave. 

6.  Brain  and  FontaneUes. — The  large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  communicate  a 

movement  to  it,  wliQe  similar  movements  occur  with  respiration— rising  during  expiration  and 
falling  during  inspiration.  These  movements  are  visible  in  the  fontanelles  of  mfants.  The 
respiratory  movements  depend  upon  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  also  upon  the  respiratory  variations  of  the  blood-pressiire. 

7.  Amongst  pathological  phenomena  are  («)  the  beating  in  the  epigastimm,  e.g.,  m 1 yi 
ti-oiiliy  of  the  right  or  left  veutoicle,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  deep  insertion  of  the  diapiliragm,  and 
it  may  be,  partly,  by  the  beating  of  a dilated  abdominal  aorta  or  cmliac  axis. 

(6)  Aneurisms  or  abnormal  dilatations  of  the  arteries  cause  an  abnormal  pulsation,  while  t y 
nroduce  a slowing  in  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-ioave  in  the  corresponding  artey.  Hence  the 
S to  ic  s,.el,  toy  tl..«  i.  the  toy  ou  the  he.lth,  to 
dila.tation  of  the  left  ventricle  cause  the  arteries  near  the  heart  to  pulsate  stionglj.  J 
analogous  craditioii  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  beat  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  seen  and  felt 
in  the  second  left  intercostal  space. 

80  VEBKATIONS  OF  THE  BODY  DUE  TO  THE  HEART.— The  beating  of  the  heart  aiid 
large'  arteries  communicates  compound  vibrations  to  the  body  as  a whole.  If  a person  be  placed 
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Fig.  111. 

I.  Elastic  support  for  registering  the  molar  motions  of  the  body— K,  wooden  box  ; B,  feet  of 
patient  ; cardiograph  ; a,  h,  elastic  tubing.  II.  Vibration  curves  of  a healthy  peison 
III.  Curve  obtained  from  a patient  with  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  and  gi-eat 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

in  an  erect  attitude  in  the  scale-pan  of  a large  balance,  tlie  index  oscillates,  and  its  movements 
coincide  with  the  heart’s  movements  (Gordon). 
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Method. — Take  a long  fouv-sided  box,  K,  open  at  the  top,  and  arrange  several  coils,  a,  h,  of 
stout  caoutchouc  tubing  round  one  end  (Hg.  111).  A wooden  board,  B,  is  so  placed  that  it  rests 
with  one  end  on  the  caoutchouc  tubing,  and  with  the  other  on  the  narrow  end  of  the  box.  The 
person  to  be  experimented  upon.  A,  stands  vertically  and  firmly  on  this  board.  A receiving 
tambour,  p,  is  placed  against  the  surfaee  of  the  boanl  next  the  elastic  tube,  which  registers  the 
vibrations  of  the  foot-support.  Fig.  III.  is  a curve  showing  such  vibrations,  each  heart-beat 
being  followed  in  this  case  by  four  oscillations.  To  ascertain  the  relations  and  causes  of  these 
vibrations,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain,  sinndtaneously,  a tracing  of  the  heart  and  the  vibratory 
curve.  For  this  purpose  use  the  two  tambours  of  Brondgeest’s  pansphygmogi-aph  (§  67,  76), 
placing  one  knob  or  pad  over  the  heart  and  the  other  on  the  foot-support,  and  allow  the 
writing-tambours  to  inscribe  their  vibrations  on  a glass  plate  attached  to  a tuning-fork 
(Gordoii). 

In  the  Icywer  or  cardiac  impulse  curve  (fig.  Ill),  the  rapidly-rising  part  is  due  to  the  ventricular 
systole.  It  contains  eight  vibrations  (1  vib.=0 ’01613  sec.).  The  beginning  of  the  ventricular 
systole  is  indicated  in  the  fig.  by  -36,  -3,  -17. 

' If  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  upper  or  vibratory  curve  are  studied,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole  the  body  makes  a downward  vibi'ation,  i.e. , it  exercises  greater 
pressure  iqion  the  foot-support.  Gordon  interprets  his  curve  as  giving  exactly  the  opposite 


Fig.  112. 

The  upper  curve  is  the  vibration-curve  of  a healthy  person,  and  the  lower  one  a ti’acing  of  the 

apex-beat. 

result.  This  downward  motion,  however,  lasted  only  during  five  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  ; 
during  the  last  three  vibrations,  corresponding  to  the  systole,  there  is  an  ascent  of  the  body 
corresponding  to  a less  pressure  upon  the  foot-plate.  When  the  ventricle  empties  itself,  it 
undergoes  a movement  in  a downward  and  outward  direction— Gutbrodt’s  “ reaction  impulse. ” 

In  the  upper  curve  analogous  numbers  are  employed  to  indicate  the  vibrations  occurring 
simultaneously,  viz.,  -28,-11,  -10.  The  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  is  well  marked  in  the 
three  heart-beats  at  20,  -20.  This  closure  is  indicated  in  analogous  points  in  both  curves,  after 
which  there  is  a descent  Of  the  foot-support,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  downward  propagation 
of  the  pulse-wave  througli.the  aorta  to  the  vessels  of  the  feet. 

Pathological. — In  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  as  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  III.,  the  vibration 
communicated  to  the  body  is  very  considerable. 

81.  THE  BLOOD  CURRElirT. — Cause. — The  closed  and  much-branched  vas- 
cular system,  whose  walls  are  endowed  with  elasticity  and  contractility,  is  not  only 
completely  filled  with  blood,  but  it  is  over-filled.  The  total  volume  of  the  blood 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  entire  vascular  system.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  mass  of  blood  must  exert  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  entire 
system,  thus  causing  a corresponding  dilatation  of  the  elastic  vascular  walls 
{Brunner).  This  occurs  only  during  life;  after  death  the  muscles  of  the  vessels 
relax,  and  fluid  passes  into  the  tissues,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  come  to  contain 
less  fluid,  and  some  of  them  may  be  empty. 

If  the  blood  were  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  vascular  system,  and 
under  the  same  pressure,  it  would  remain  in  a position  of  equilibrium  (as  after 
death).  If,  however,  the  [)ressure  be  raised  in  one  section  of  the  tube,  the  blood 
will  move  from  the  part  wliere  the  pressure  is  higher  to  Avhere  it  is  lower ; so  that 
the  blood-current  is  a result  of  the  difference  of  pressure  within  the  vascular 
system.  If  either  the  aorta  or  the  vence  cavo3  be  suddenly  ligatured  in  a living 
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animal,  the  blood  continues  to  flow,  but  gi-adually  more  slowly,  until  the  difference 
of  pressure  is  equalised  tbrougbout  the  entire  vascular  system. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  difference  of  pressure, 
and  the  less  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  blood-stream. 

The  difference  of  pressure  which  causes  the  current  is  produced  by  the 
heart.  Both  in  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure  is  in  the  root  or  beginning  of  the  arterial  system,  while  the  point  of  lowest 
pressure  is  in  the  terminal  jiortion  of  the  venous  orifices  at  the  heart.  Hence  the 
blood  flows  continually  from  the  arteries  through  the  capillaries  into  the  venous 
trunlvs.  The  heart  keeps  up  the  difference  of  pressure  required  to  produce  tliis 
result ; with  each  systole  of  the  ventricles  a certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced 
into  the  heginnmg  of  the  arteries,  while  at  the  same  time  an  ecj^ual  amoimt  flows 
from  the  venous  orifices  into  the  auricles  during  their  diastole  {E.  H.  Weber). 

Bonders  showed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  not  only  causes  the  difference  of 
l^ressure  necessary  to  estabhsh  a blood-current,  hut  also  raises  the  mean  pressure 
withm  the  vascular  system.  The  terminations  of  the  veins  at  the  heart  are  wider 
and  more  extensible  than  the  arteries  where  they  arise  from  the  heart.  As  the 
heart  propels  a volume  of  blood  into  the  arteries  equal  to  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  veins,  it  follows  that  the  arterial  pressure  must  rise  more  rapidly  than 
the  venous  pressure  diminishes,  since  the  arteries  are  not  so  wide  nor  so  extensible 
as  the  veins.  Thus  the  total  pressure  must  also  increase. 

Cause  of  Continuous  Flow. — The  volume  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricles 
at  every  systole  would  give  rise  to  a jerky  or  intermittent  movement  of  the  blood- 
stream— (1)  if  the  tubes  had  rigid  walls,  as  in  such  tubes  any  pressure  exerted 
upon  their  contents  is  propagated  momentarily  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  the  motion  of  the  fluid  ceases  when  the  propelling  force  cea,ses  ; (2)  the  flow 
would  also  be  intermittent  m character  in  elastic  tubes-if  the  time  between  two 
successive  systoles  were  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  current  necessary  for  the 
compensation  of  the  difference  of  pressure  caused  by  the  systole.  If  the  time 
between  two  successive  systoles  be  shorter  than  the  time  necessary  to  equilibrate 
the  pressure,  the  current  will  become  continuous,  provided  the  resistance  at  the 
periphery  of  the  tube  be  sufficiently  great  to  bring  the  elasticity  of  the  tube  into 
action.  The  more  rapidly  systole  follows  systole,  the  greater  the  difference  of 
pressure  becomes,  and  the  more  chstended  the  elastic  walls.  Although  the  cmrent 
thus  produced  is  continuous,  a sudden  rise  of  pressure  is  caused  by  the  forcing 
in  of  a mass  of  blood  at  every  systole,  so  that  with  every  systole  there  is  a sudden 
jerk  and  acceleration  of  the  bloodstream  corresponding  to  the  pulse  (comjxire 
§ 64). 

This  sudden  jerk-like  acceleration  of  the  blood-current  is  propagated  throughout 
the  arterial  system  with  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave;  both  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  same  fundamental  cause.  Every  pulse-beat  causes  a temporary  rapid  pro- 
gressive acceleration  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  But  just  as  the  form-movement 
of  the  pulse  is  not  a simple  movement,  neither  is  the  pulsatile  acceleration  a 
simple  acceleration.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  pulse-wave. 
The  pulse-curve  is  the  graphic  representation  of  the  pulsatory  acceleration  of  the 
blood-stream.  Every  rise  in  the  curve  corresponds  to  an  acceleration,  every 
depression  to  a retardation  of  the  current. 

[Method : Rigid  and  Elastic  Tubes. — These  facts  are  easily  demonstrated.  Tie  a Higgiiison’s 
syringe  to  a piece  of  gas-pipe.  On  forcing  water  tliroiigli  the  rigid  tube,  by  compressing^  the 
pump,  the  water  will  flow  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  jets,  while  during  the  intervals  of 
pulsation  no  water  will  flow  out.  As  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  rigid,  just  as  much  fluid  flows 
out  as  is  forced  into  the  tube.  If  a similar  arrangement  be  made,  and  a long  ela,stic  tube  be 
used,  a continuous  outflow  is  obtained,  provided  the  pulsations  occur  with  suflicient  rapidity 
and  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  the  resistance  at  its  jieriphery,  be  suflicient  to  bring  the  elasticity 
of  the  tube  into  action.  This  can  he  done  by  putting  a narrow  cannula  in  the  outflow  end  of 
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the  tube,  or  by  placing  a clamp  on  it  so  as  to  diminish  the  exit  aperture.  This  apparatus  con- 
verts the  intermittent  How  into  a continuous  current.]  The  lire-engine  is  a good  example  of  the 
conversion  of  an  intermittent  intlow  into  a uniform  outflow.  The  air  in  the  re.servoir  is  in  a state 
of  elastic  tension,  and  it  represents  the  elasticity  of  the  vascular  walls.  When  the  pump  is 
worked  slowly,  the  outflow  of  the  water  occurs  in  jets,  and  is  interrupted.  If  the  pumping 
movement  be  sufficiently  rapid,  the  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir  causes  a continuous  outflow, 
which  is  distinctly  accelerated  at  every  movement  of  the  pump.  [The  ordinary  spray-producer 
is  another  good  example.] 

[Thus,  tlierc  are  two  factors — a central  one,  the  heart, — and  a peripheral  one, 
the  amount  of  resistance  especially  in  the  arterioles.  Either  or  both  may  be 
varied,  and  as  this  is  done,  so  tvill  the  pressure  and  velocity  vary.] 

Current  in  the  Capillaries. — In  the  capillaries  the  pvdsatile  acceleration  of  the 
current  ceases  Avith  the  extinction  of  the  i)ulse-Avave.  The  great  resistance  AAdiich  is 
offered  to  the  current  toAvards  the  capillary  area  causes  both  to  disappear.  It  is 
only  Avhen  the  capillaries  are  greatly  dilated,  and  Avhen  the  arterial  blood-pressure 
is  high,  that  the  pulse  is  iiropagated  through  the  capillaries  into  the  beginning  of 
the  veins.  A venous  pulse  is  observed  in  the  veins  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
after  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  Avhich  contains  the  vaso-dilator 
nerves  for  the  blood-vessels  of  this  gland.  If  the  finger  be  constricted  Avith  an 
elastic  band,  so  as  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  to  increase  the 
arterial  blood- pressure,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  dilating  the  capillaries,  an  inter- 
mittent increased  redness  occurs,  Avhich  corresponds  AA'itli  the  Avell-knoAvn  throbbmg 
sensation  in  the  sAvollen  finger.  This  is  due  to  the  capillary  pulse.  [Roy  and 
Graham  BroAvn  foimd  that  pulsatile  phenomena  Avere  produced  in  the  capillaries  by 
increashig  the  extra-vascular  pressure  (§  86).  Quincke  called  attention  to  the 
capillary  pulse,  Avhich  can  often  be  seen  under  the  finger-nails.  Extend  the  lingers 
completely,  Avhen  a Avhitish  area  appears  under  the  nails.  A red  area  near  the  free 
margin  of  the  nail  advances  and  retires  Avith  each  pulse-beat.  It  is  Avell  marked  in 
some  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart,  especially  in  incompetence  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  is  probably  produced  by  increased  extra-vascular  pressure.  If  the 
finger  be  draAvn  over  the  skm,  e.g.,  of  the  forehead,  in  such  a person  the  alternate 
flushing  and  paling  due  to  the  capillary  pulse  is  readily  observed.] 

82.  SCHEMATA  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. — E.  H.  Weber  constructed  a scheme  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  consisted  of  a force-pump  with  properly  arranged  valves  to  represent  the  heart, 
portions  of  gut  for  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  a piece  of  glass  tubing  containing  a piece  of 
sponge  to  represent  the  capillaries.  Various  schemes  have  been  invented,  including  the  very 
complicated  one  of  Marey,  [the  exti'emely  ingenious  one  of  v.  Thanhoffer,  and  the  thoroughly 
practical  one  of  Rutherford]. 

83.  CAPACITY  OF  THE  VENTRICLES. — -Since  the  right  and  left  ventricles 
contract  simultaneously,  and  just  the  same  volume  of  blood  passes  through  the 
pulmonary  as  through  the  systemic  circulation,  it  folloAvs  that  the  right  ventricle 
must  be  just  as  capacious  as  the  left.  The  capacity  of  the  ventricles  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  folloAving  Avays  : — 

Methods. — (1)  Directly,  by  filling  the  dead  relaxed  ventricle  with  blood  or  an  injection  mass. 
This  method  is  unsatisfactory  and  inaccurate. 

(2)  Indirectly,  Volkmann  (1850)  estimated  it  thus  : — Estimate  the  sectional  area  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  it  (§  91).  From  this  calculate  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  aorta  in  the  unit  of  time.  As  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  known 
( = yV  of  the  body-weight),  we  can  easily  calculate  how  long  this  takes  to  flow  through  the  aorta. 
We  must  also  know  the  number  of  beats  during  the  time  of  the  circidation.  From  these  data, 
and  from  experiments  on  animals,  Volkmann  estimated  the  volume  of  blood  discharged  at  each 
.sy.stole  by  the  ventricle  to  be  of  the  body-weight.  For  a man  Aveighing  75  kilos,  this  is 
187'5  grams.  This  estimate  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Place  calculates  it  in  the  following  manner  : — A man  u.ses  about  500  litres  of  0 in  24  hours. 
To  absorb  this  into  the  venous  blood  (which  contains  about  7 vols.  per  cent,  less  O than  arterial), 
about  7000  litres  of  blood  must  pass  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours.  If  one  calculates  100,000 
heart-beats  in  24  hours,  then  at  each  systole  only  70  cubic  centimetres  are  discharged. 
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[Capacity  of  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation. — Taking  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  an  average  adult  as  equal  to  5^  litres,  according  to  Jolyet  and  Tauziac 
the  ratio  is  2:11,  i.e.,  1 litre  in  the  pulmonary  and  4|  in  the  systemic  circuit. 
This  estimate  for  the  ])ulmonary  circuit  is  somcwliat  too" low.  As  to  the  relative 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  arterial  and  venous  tubes  as  a whole,  the  ratio  is  about 
1 to  2.] 

84.  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-PRESSUKE. — (A)  In  Animals  : (1)  Method  of  Hales 
—The  Rev.  Steplieii  Hales  (1727)  was  the  first  to  introduce  a long  glass  tube  into  a blood-vessel 
ill  order  to  estimate  the  blood-pressure  by  ineasuriug  the  height  of  the  column  of  blood.  -c 

The  tube  was  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a copper  tube  bent  at  a riglit  ancfle.  [The  tube 
he  used  was  one-si.’cth  of  an  inch  bore  and  about  9 feet  long,  and  was  inserted  into  the  femoral 


artery  of  a horse.  The  height  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  the  tube  was  noted,  as  well  as  the. 
oscillations  of  the  blood  that  occurred  with  every  pulsation.  From  the  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  he  calculated  the  force  of  the  heart.] 

(2)  The  Hffimadynamometer  of  PoiseuiUe  (1828). — This  observer  used  a U-shaped  tube 
pa,rtially  filled  with  mercury — a guage  or  manometer — which  was  brought  into  coiinectiou  with 
a blood-vessel  by  means  of  a rigid  tube.  [The  merciuy  oscillated  with  every  pulsation,  and  the 
extent  of  the  oscillations  was  read  off  on  a scale  attached  to  the  bent  tube.  He  called  the 
instrument  a luemadynmnometer.'\ 

[(3)  Vierordt  used  a tube  5 or  6 feet  long,  and  filled  it  with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
thus  preventing  much  blood  from  entering  the  tube,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soda  solution 
prevented  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.] 

(4)  C.  Ludwig’s  Kymograpli. — C.  Ludwig  employed  a U -shaped  manometer, 
but  he  placed  a light  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  limb  of  the 
tube  (fig.  113, 1.,  cl,  s).  A writing-style,/'  placed  transversely  on  the  free  end  of 
the  float,  inscribed  the  movements  of  the  float — and,  therefore,  of  the  mercury — 
upon  a cylinder,  c,  caused  to  revolve  at  a uniform  rate.  This  apparatus  registered 
the  height  of  the  blood-pressure,  as  well  as  the  pidsatile  and  other  oscillations 
occurring  in  the  mercury.  Volkmann  called  this  instrument  a kymograph  or 
“ wave-writer.”  Tlie  difi'erence  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury,  c,  d,  in 
botli  limbs  of  the  tube  indicates  the  pressure  within  the  vessel.  If  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  be  multiplied  by  13'5,  this  gives  the  height  of  the  corre- 
sponding column  of  blood.  Setschenow  placed  a stop-cock  in  the  lower  bend,  h, 
of  the  tube.  If  this  be  closed  so  as  just  to  permit  a small  aperture  of  communica- 
tion to  remain,  the  pulsatile  vibrations  no  longer  appear,  and  the  apparatus  indi- 
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cates  the  mean  pressure. 
al)Ove  and  below  M'hich 


tracing  range. 


By  the  term  mean  pressicre  is  meant  the  limit  of  pressure, 
the  oscillations  occurring  in  an  ordinary  blood-prcssure- 
[Brietly,  it  is  the  averacje  elevation  of  the  mercurial  column.] 

In  a blood-pressure  tracing,  such  as  fig.  115,  each  of  the  smaller  waves  corre- 
sponds to  a heart-beat,  the  ascent  cor- 
responds to  the  systole,  and  the  descent 
to  the  diastole.  The.  large  undula- 
tions are  due  to  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. It  is  clear  that  the  heart-beat 
is  expressed  as  a simple  rise  and  fall 
(tig.  115),  so  that  the  curve  of  the 
heart-beat  obtained  with  a mercurial 
kymograph  differs  from  a sphygmo- 
graphic  curve. 

[Faults  of  a Mercurial  Manometer. — A 
perfect  recording  iiistrumeut  ought  to  indi- 
cate the  lieight  of  tlie  blood-pressure,  and 
also  the  size,  form,  and  duration  of  any 
wave-motion  communicated  to  it.  The  mer- 
curial manometer  does  not  give  the  true  form 
of  the  prdse-wave,  as  the  mercury,  when  once 
set  in  motion,  executes  vibrations  of  its  own, 
owing  to  its  great  inertia,  and  tlius  the  finer 
movements  of  the  pulse-wave  ai’e  lost.  Hence 
a mercurial  kymograph  is  used  for  registering 
the  blood-pressure,  and  not  for  obtaining  the 
exact  form  of  the  pulse-wave.  Instruments 
with  less  inertia,  and  with  no  vibrations 
peculiar  to  themselves,  are  required  for  this 
purpose.] 

[Method  of  measuring  the  Blood-Pressure. 

— Expose  the  carotid  of  a chloralised  rabbit, 
and  isolate  a portion  of  the  vessel  between 
two  ligatures.  Make  an  oblique  slit  in  the 
artery,  and  into  it  tie  a straight  glass  can- 
nula, directing  the  pointed  end  of  the  can- 
nula towards  the  heart.  Fill  the  cannula 
with  a saturated  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  enter, 
and  connect  it  with  the  lead  tube  whieh  goes 
to  the  ascending  limb  of  the  manometer. 


Fig.  114. 

Ludwig’s  improved  revolving  cylinder,  B,  moved 
by  the  clock-work  in  the  box  A,  and  regulated 
by  a Foucault’s  regiffator  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  box.  The  disc,  B,  moved  by  the  clock- 
work, ]iresses  upon  the  wheel,  n,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  L,  thus  alter- 
ing the  j)ositiou  of  n on  B,  so  as  to  cause  the 
cylinder  to  rotate  at  ditferent  rates.  The 
cylinder  itself  can  be  raised  by  turning  the 
handle,  TJ.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  is  a 
mercurial  manometer.  When  the  cylinder  is 
used,  it  is  covered  with  smoked  smooth  paper. 


The  tube  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  manometer  must  be  flexible  and  yet  inelastic,  and 
a lead  tube  is  best.  It  is  usual  to  connect  a pressure-bottle,  containing  a saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube,  with  the  tube  attached  to  the  manometer.  This 
bottle  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Before  beginning  the  experiment,  raise  the  jiressure-bottle 
until  there  is  a positive  pressure  of  mereury  in  the  manometer  about  equal  to  the  estimated  blood- 
pre.ssure,  and  then  clamp  the  tube  of  the  pressure-bottle  where  it  joins  the  lead  tube.  'I'his 
positive  pressure  jirevents  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  artery  into  the  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  When  all  is  ready,  the  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  cannula  is  removed,  and 
immediately  the  float  begins  to  oscillate  and  inscribe  its  movements  upon  the  recording  surface. 
The  fluid  within  the  artery  exerts  iiressure  latterly  upon  the  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and 
this  in  turn  transmits  it  to  the  mercury.  Albumoses,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  keep  it  from 
coamdating  (p.  36).  Roy  finds  that  oil  may  take  the  ])lace  of  sodic  carbonate.] 

[Precautions. — In  taking  a blood-pressurc-tracing,  after  .seeing  that  the  apparatus  is  perfect, 
care  must  be  taken  tliat  tlie  animal  is  perfectly  quiescent,  as  every  movement  causes  a rise  of 
blood-pressure.  This  may  Ite  secured  by  giving  curare  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  or 
by  the  carefully  regidated  inhalation  of  ether.  When  a drug  is  to  be  injected  to  test  its  action, 
if  it  be  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  it  is  apt  to  alfect  the  heart  directly.  This  may  bo 
avoided  by  injecting  it  into  a vein  of  the  leg,  or  under  the  skin.  The  solution  of  the  drug 
must  not  contain  particles  which  will  block  u|i  the  capillaries.  Caro  should  also  be  taken  that 
the  carbonate  of  .soda  does  not  flow  back  into  the  artery.] 

[Continuous  Tracing. — When  we  have  occasion  to  take  a tracing  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
must  be  written  upon  a strip  of  paper  which  is  moved  at  a uniform  rate  in  front  of  the  writing- 
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style  on  the  float  (fig.  113).  Various  arrangements  are  employed  for  this  ]iurpose,  hut  it  is 
usual  to  cause  a cylinder  to  revolve,  so  as  to  unfold  a roll  of  paper  placed  on  a movable  bobbin. 
As  the  cylinder  revolves,  it  gradually  u inds  off  the  strip  of  paper,  which  is  kept  a)iplied  to  the 
revolving  surface  by  ivory  friction- wheels.  In  Hering’s  complicated  kymograph  a long  strip  of 
smoked  paper  is  used.  The  writing-style  may  consist  of  a sable  brush,  or  a fine  glass  pen  filled 
with  aniline  blue  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  a little  alcohol  and  glycerin  are  added.] 

[In  order  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pressure,  we  must  know  the  position  of  the  abscissa 


Fig.  115. 

Blood-pressiu’e  curve  of  the  carotid  of  a dog  obtained  with  a mercurial  manometer.  0 — a; = line 
of  no  pressure,  zero  line,  or  abscissa ; y — y'  is  the  blood-pressure-tracing  with  small  waves, 
each  one  caused  by  a heart-beat,  and  the  large  waves  due  to  the  respii’ation.  A mniimeti'e 
scale  shows  the  height  of  the  pressure  in  millimetres  of  mercury. 

or  line  of  no  pressure,  and  it  may  be  recorded  at  the  same  time  as  the  blood-pressure,  or  after- 
wards. In  fig.  115  0 — X is  the  zero-line  or  the  abscissa,  and  the  height  of  the  vertical  lines  or 
ordinates  may  be  measured  by  the  millimetre  scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure.  Tlie  height  of  the 
blood-pressure  is  obtained  by  drawing  ordinates  from  the  curve  to  the  abscissa,  measuring  then- 
length,  and  multiplying  by  two.] 

(5)  Spring'  Kymograph. — A.  Fick  (1864)  uses  a hollow  sining-kymograph  on 
the  principle  of  Bourdon’s  manometer  (fig.  113,  II). 

A hollow  C-shaped  metallic  spring,  F,  is  filled  with  alcohol.  One  end  of  the  hollow  spring 
is  closed,  and  the  other  end,  covered  by  a membrane,  is  brought  into  connection  with  a blood- 
vessel by  a junction  piece  filled  with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
munication with  the  artery  is  opened,  the  pressure  rises,  and  the  spring,  of  course,  tends  to 
straighten  itself.  To  the  closed  end,  h,  there  is  fixed  a vertical  rod  attached  to  a series  of  levers, 
li,  i,  k.  e,  one  of  which  writes  its  movements  ujion  a surface  moving  at  a uniform  rate.  The 
blood-pressure  and  the  periodic  variations  of  the  pulse  are  both  recorded,  although  the  latter  is 
not  done  with  absolute  accuracy. 

[Hexing  improved  Fick’s  instrument  (fig.  116).  The  hollow  spring  filled  with  alcohol 
communicates  at  a with  the  lead  tube,  d,  passing  to  the  cannula  in  the  artery.  To  c is 
attached  a series  of  .light  wooden  levers  with  a writing-style,  s.  Tlie  lower  part  of  4 dips  into 
a vessel,  c,  filled  with  oil  or  glycerin,  which  serves  to  damp  the  vibrations  of  the  levers.  At/ 
is  a syringe  communicating  witli  the  tube,  d,  filled  with  a solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  used 
for  regulating  the  amount  of  fluid  iu  tlie  tube  connecting  the  manometer  witli  the  blood-vessel. 
The  whole  apparatus  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  toothed  rod,  h,  by  means  of  the  millhead 
opposite,  g,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  ajjparatus  arc  attached.]. 
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(6)  Pick’s  Flat  Spring-Kymograph. — The  narrow  tube,  a,  a (1  inin.  cliam.)  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  a blood-vessel  by  means  oi  the  cannula,  c,  and  over  its  vertical  e.vpanded  end.  A, 
is  fixed  a caoutchouc  membrane,  with  a projecting  point,  s,  which  presses  against  a horizontal 


Pick’s  Flat  Spring  Kymogi'aph. 


spring,  F,  joined  to  a writing-lever, 
H,  by  an  intermediate  piece,  b.  The 
whole  is  held  in  the  metallic  Irame, 
R R (lig.  117).  In  order  to  estimate 
the  absolute  pressure,  the  instrument 
must  be  compared  previously  with  a 
mercurial  manometer. 


(B)  In  man  the  hlood-jires- 
sure  limy  he  estimated  by  means 
of — (1)  a properly  graduated 
sphygmograph  (§  67).  The 
pressure  required  to  abolish  the 
movement  of  the  lever  indicates 
approximately  the  vascular  ten- 
sion. The  mean  blood-pressure 
in  the  radial  artery  is  equal  to 
550  grams. 

(2)  Sphygmomanometer  of 
V.  Basch. — A capsule  contain- 
ing fluid  was  placed  upon  a 
pulsating  artery,  while  the 
capsule  itself  communicated 
with  a mercurial  manometer. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  within 
the  manometer  slvjlitly  exceeded  that  within  the  artery,  the  artery  was  compressed 
so  that  a sphygmograph  jilaced  on  a peripheral  portion  of  the  vessel  ceased  to 
beat.  Both  arrangements  do  not  give  the  exact  pres.sure  within  the  artery ; they 
only  indicate  the  pressure 
which  is  required  to  compress 
the  artery  and  the  overlying 
soft  parts.  The  pressure  re- 
quired to  compress  the  Avails  of 
an  empty  artery,  however,  is 
very  small  compared  Avith  the 

H 


Fig.  116. 

Fick’s  Spring  Manometer,  as  improved  by  Hering. 


blood-pressure.  It  is  only  4 mm.  Ilg.  V.  Basch  estimated  the  pressure  in  the 
radial  artery  of  a healthy  man  to  he  135  to  165  millimetres  of  mercury. 

Variations. — In  children  Ibe  blood-pressure  increases  Avitb  age,  heigbt.  and  Aveigbt.  In  the 
superficial  temporal  artery,  at  2 to  3 years,  it  is  = 97  mm.  ; 12  to  13_  years,  113  mm.  Hg 
{A.  Eckert,  c.  § 100).  Tlie  blood-pressure  is  raised  immediately  after  bodily  movements  ; it  is 
higher  when  a person  is  in  tbe  horizontal  position  than  when  sitting,  and  in  sitting  than  in 
standing.  After  a cold  as  well  as  after  a warm  bath,  the  first  effect  is  an  increase  of  blood- 
pres.sure  and  of  the  quantity  of  urine. 

85.  BLOOD-PBESSURE  IN  THE  ARTERIES.— The  following  results  have 
been  obtained  by  experiment  on  systemic  arteries  : — 

(a)  Mean  Blood-Pressure. — The  blood-pressure  is  very  considerable,  Amrying 
Avithin  pretty  Avide  limits ; in  the  large  arteries  of  large  mammals,  and  perhaps 
in  man,  it=  140  to  160  millimetres  [5’4  to  6’4  inches]  of  a mercurial  column. 
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VoTk\uaim'^-' vesults  have  been  obtained,  those  marked  tlius  * by  Poiseui'lle,  and  those  + by 


* Carotid,  Horse  161  mm. 

+ j,  ,,  122  to  214  mm. 

* ,,  Dog,  151  mm. 

,,  ,,  130  to  190  mm.  {Ludwig). 

+ ,,  Goat,  118  to  135  mm. 

Rabbit,  90  mm. 


+ Carotid,  Fowl,  88  to  I7l  mm. 

-H  Aorta  of  Frog,  22  to  29  mm. 

+ Gill  Artery  of  Pike,  35  to  84  mm. 

Brachial  arlery  ot  Man  during  an  opera- 
tion, 110  to  120  mm.  {Faivre).  Per- 
haps too  low  owing  to  the  injury. 


^ ^ , 

E.  Albert  estimated  the  blood -pressure  by  means  of  a manometer,  placed  in  connection  with 
Hie  anterior  tibial  artery  of  a boy  whose  leg  was  to  be  amputated,  to  be  100  to  160  mm.  Hg. 
Ihe  elevation  with  each  pulse-beat  was  17  to  20  mm. ; coughing  raised  it  to  20  or  30  mm.  • 
tight  bandaging  of  the  healtliy  leg,  15  mm.;  while  passive  elevation  of  the  body,  whereby  the 
hydrostatic  action  of  the  column  of  blood  was  brought  into  play,  raised  it  40  mm. 

The  pressure  in  the  aorta  of  mammals  varies  from  200  to  250  mm.  Hg.  As  a general  rule 
the  blood-pressure  in  large  animals  is  higher  than  in  small  animals,  because  in  the  former  tlie 
blood-channel  is  considerably  longer,  and  there  is  a gi-eater  resistance  to  be  overcome.  In  very 
animals  the  pressure  is  lower  than  in  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  ai  teiial  piessiire  in  the  foetus  is  scarcely  half  that  of  the  newly  born,  while  the  venous 
pressure  is  higher,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  being  scarcely 
halt  so  gi'eat  as  in  adult  animals  [Cohnstein  and  Z%mtz). 

Tlie  arterial  blood-pressure  is  highest  in  the  aorta,  and  falls  totvards  the 
smaller  vessels,  but  the  fall  is  very  gradual,  as  shown  in  fig.  118.  A great  fall  takes 
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Fig.  118. 


place  on  passing  from  the  area  of  the 
arterioles  into  the  capillary  area  (C), 
Avhile  it  is  less  in  the  venous  area, 
and  negative  hi  the  veins  near  the 
heart,  as  indicated  in  the  dotted  line 
passing  beloiv  the  abscissa,  so  that 
the  pressure  is  lowest  in  the  cardiac 
ends  of  the  vense  cai^ee  (compare 
fig.  124). 

(&)  Branching  of  the  Blood- 
Vessels. — Within  the  large  arteries 
the  blood-pressure  diminishes  rela- 
tively little  as  Ave  pass  toward  the 
periphery,  because  the  difference  of 
the  resistance  in  the  different  sections  of  large  tubes  is  very  small.  As  soon, 
hoAvever,  as  the  arteries  begin  to  divide  frequently,  and  undergo  a considerable 
diminution  in  their  lumen,  the  blood-pressure  in  them  rapidly  diminishes  because 
the  projielling  energy  of  the  blood  is  much  Aveakened,  OAving  to  the  resistance 
Avdiich  it  has  to  overcome  (§  99). 

(c)  Amount  of  Blood. — ^The  blood-pressure  is  hicreased  with  greater  filling  of 
the  arteries,  and  vice  versa  ; hence  it 


Scheme  of  the  blood-pressure,  in  A,  the  arteries  ; 
C,  capillaries,  and  V,  veins  ; 0-0  is  the  abscissa 
or  line  of  no  pressure  ; L.V.,  left  ventricle,  and 
R.  A. , right  auricle  ; B.P.,  the  height  of  the  blood- 
pressure. 


Increases. 

1.  With  increased  and  accelerated  action 

of  the  heart  ; 

2.  In  plethoric  persons  ; 

3.  After  a A'ery  considerable  increase  of  the 

quantity  of  blood  by  direct  transfusion, 
or  after  a copious  meal. 


Decreases. 

1.  During  diminished  and  enfeebled  action 

of  the  heart ; 

2.  In  auKiuic  persons  ; 

3.  After  hEemorrhage  or  considerable  excre- 

tions from  the  blood  by  sweating,  the 
urine,  severe  diarrhoea. 


The  blood-pressure  does  not  vary  in  the  same  ju’oportion  as  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood.  The  vascular  system,  in  virtue  of  its  muscular  tissue,  has  the  property,  within  liberall}' 
wide  limits,  of  accommodating  itself  to  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  blood  {G-  Ludwig  and 
Worm  Muller,  § 102,  d).  [In  fact,  a large  amount  of  blood  may  be  transfused  without  materi-. 
ally  raising  the  blood-pressure.  Small  and  moderate  hromorrhages  (in  the  dog  to  2 '8  percent, 
of  the  body-weight)  have  no  obvious  effect  on  the  blood-pressure.  After  a slight  loss  of  blood 
the  pressure  may  even  rise  ( Worm  Muller).  If  a large  amount  of  blood  be  withdrawn,  it  causes 
a great  fall  of  the  blood- pressure,  and  when  Inemorrhage  occurs  to  4-6  per  cent,  of  the  body- 
weight,  the  blood-pressure  = 0.  The  transfusion  of  a moderate  amount  of  blood  does  not  raise 
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the  mean  arterial  blood-pressure.  There  are  important  practical  deductions  from  tliese  expei-i- 
meiits,  viz.,  that  the  arterial  blood-pressure  cannot  be  diminished  directly  by  moderate  blood- 
letting, ami  that  the  blood-pressure  is  not  necessarily  high  in  plethoric  persons.] 

(d)  Capacity  of  the  Vessels. — The  arterial  pressure  rises  wlicn  the  capacity  of 
the  arterial  system  is  diminished,  and  conversely.  The  circularly-disposed  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  are  the  chief  agents  concerned  in  this  process. 
When  they  relax,  the  arterial  blood-pressure  falls,  and  when  they  contract,  it  rises. 
These  actions  of  muscular  fibres  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  action  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves  (§  371). 

(e)  Collateral  Vessels. — The  arterial  pressure  within  a ffiven  area  of  the  vascular 
system  must  rise  or  fall  according  as  the  neighbouring  areas  are  diminished,  whether 
by  the  application  of  pressure,  or  a ligature,  or  are  rendered  impervious,  or  as  these 
areas  dilate.  The  application  of  cold  or  warmth  to  limited  areas  of  the  body — in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a part — the  paralysis  or  stimu- 
lation of  certain  vasomotor  areas  all  produce  remarkable  variations  in  the  blood - 
pressure  (§  371).  [The  effect  of  dilatation  of  a large  vascular  area  on  the  arterial 
l)ressure  is  well  shown  by  what  happens  when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  are 
dilated.  Divide  both  vagi  in  the  neck  of  a rabbit  and  stimulate  the  central  end  of 
the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus  or  depressor  nerve ; after  a few  seconds 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  dilate,  and  gradually  there  is  a steady  fall  of  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries.  Fig.  119  is  a blood-pressure  tracing 


Fig.  119.  ' 

Kymographic  tracing  showing  the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  of  stimulation  of  the  ceuti-al  eiid 
of  the  depressor  nerve  in  the  rabbit  after  section  of  both  vagi  in  the  neck.  Stimulation 
began  at  a and  ended  at  b ; o-x,  the  abscissa. 


showing  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure  before  stimulation,  a.  The  stimulation 
was  continued  from  a to  b,  and  after  a rather  long  latent  period  there  is  a steady 
fall  of  the  blood-pressure. 

(./)  Respiratory  Undulations. — The  arterial  pressure  also  undergoes  regular 
variations  or  undulations  owing  to  the  respiratory  movements.  These  undulations 
are  called  respiratory  undulations  (figs.  116,  119,  120).  Stated  broadly,  on  the 
whole,  during  inspiration  the  blood-pressure  rises,  and  during  expiration  it  falls 
(§  74j.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  These  undulations  may  be  exj^lained  by  the 
fact  that,  with  every  expiration,  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  subjected  to  an  increase 
of  pressure  through  the  compressed  air  in  the  chest ; with  every  inspiration,  on  the 
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other  hand,  it  is  diminished  owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  acting 
npon  the  aorta.  Besides,  the  inspiratory  movements  of  the  chest  aspirate  Ijlood 
from  the  vente  cavJB  towards  the  heart,  while  expiration  retards  it,  and  thus 
influences  the  blood-pressure.  The  undulations  are  most  marked  in  the  arteries 
lying  nearest  to  the  heart.  The  respiratory  undulations  are  due  in  part  to  a 
stimulation  or  condition  of  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  respiratory  movements.  This  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  causes 
the  arteries  to  contract,  and  thus  the  blood-pressure  is  raised.  The  variations  in 
the  pressure  which  depend  npon  a varying  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  are 
known  as  the  “curves  of  Tranbe  and  Hering.”  Fig.  120  shows  the  carotid  blood- 


Fig.  120. 

Carotid  blood-pressure  tracing  of  dog  ; vagi  not  divided  ; I = iuspii’atiou.  E = expiration 

{Stirling). 

pressure  tracing  of  a dog.  In  this  curve,  when  insj)iration  begins  (1)  the  blood- 
pressure  is  stiU  falling  slightly,  but  gradually  rises  imtil  it  reaches  its  maximum 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  expiration  (E).  [The  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
respiratory  and  blood-pressure  curves  do  not  coincide  exactly,  but  in  addition  the 
number  of  pulse-beats  is  greater  in  the  ascent  than  in  the  descent.  This  is  well 
marked  in  a blood-pressure  tracing  from  a dog’s  carotid  (fig.  120)  whde  in  a rabbit 
this  difference  of  the  pulse-rate  is  but  slightly  marked  (fig.  119).  The  smaller 
number  of  pulse-beats  during  the  descent,  i.e.,  during  the  greater  part  of  expiration, 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medrdla  oblongata. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  section  of  both  vagi  in  the  dog  causes  the  difference 
of  pulse-rate  to  disappear,  while  other  conditions  remain  the  same  as  before,  except 
that  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly.  It  would  seem  that,  during  the  ascent,  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
respiratory  and  cardio-inhibitory  centres  m the  medulla  oblongata  act  to  a 
certain  extent  in  unison,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  centres 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  these  may  also  act  in  unison  with  them,  or,  as  it  were, 
“ in  sympathy.”  As  already  stated,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  in  action  during 
a particular  part  of  the  time.] 

[If  a dog  be  curarised  and  artificial  respiration  established,^  the  respmatory 
undulations  still  occur,  although  in  a modified  form.  In  artificial  respiiation, 
the  mechanical  conditions,  as  regards  the  intra-thoracic  pressure,  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  obtain  during  ordinary  respiration.  Air  is  forced  mto  the 
chest  durmg  artificial  respiration,  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  chest  is  mcreased 
during  inspiration,  while  in  ordinary  inspiration  the  pressure  is  dimuiished.  Thus, 
the  same  mechanical  explanation  will  not  suffice  for  both  cases.] 

If  the  artificial  respiration  be  suddenly  interrupted  in  a curarised  animal,  the  blood- 
pressure  rises  steadily  and  rapidly.  This  rise  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  impure  blood.  This  causes 
contraction  of  the  small  arteries  throughout  the  body,  which  retards  the  outflow 
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from  the  largo  arteries,  and  tlms  tlic  pressure  within  tliem  is  raised.  [Stated 
broadly,  the  arterial  iwessure  depends  on  the  central  organ — the  heart,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  peripheral  organs — the  small  arteries.  IJoth  arc  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system.  If  the  action  of  the  vaso-niotor  centre  be  eliminated  by 
dividing  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  arrest  of  the  resjjiration  causes  a 
very  slight  rise  of  the  blood-pressure ; hence,  it  is  evident  that  venous  blood  acts 
but  slightly  on  the  heart,  or  on  any  local  peripheral  nervous  mechanism,  or  on  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries.  This  experiment  shows  that  it  is  the  vaso-motor 
centre  which  is  specially  acted  upon  by  the  venous  blood.] 

[Traube-Hering  Curves. — The  following  experiment  proves  that  the  varying 
activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  suffices  to  produce  undulations  in  the  bloocb 
pressure  tracing.  In  a curarised  dog  expose  both  vagi;  establish  artificial 
respiration  ; and  estimate  the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid.  After  section  of  the 
vagi,  the  heart  will  beat  more  rapidly,  but  it  will  be  undisturbed  by  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  Thus  the  central  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  blood-pressure 
remains  constant.^  Suddenly  interrupt  the  respiration,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
blood-pressure  will  rise  steadily  and  uniformly,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  by  the  venous  blood.  In  this  case  the  periiilieral  factor,  or  state 
of  tension  of  the  small  arteries  throughout  the  body,  is  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  nerve-centre,  which  controls  their  action.  After  a time,  the  blood-pressure 
tracing  shows  a series  of  bold  curves  higher  than  the  original  tracing.  These  can 
only  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  small  arteries,  brought  about  by  a 
condition  of  rhythmical  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  These  curves  were 
described  and  figured  by  Traube,  and  are  called  the  Traube  or  Traube-Herino- 
curves.  As  in  other  conditions,  stimulation  causes  exhairstion,  and  soon  the  venous 
blood  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  the  small  arteries  relax,  blood  flows 
freely  out  of  the  larger  arteries,  and  the  blood-pressure  rapidly  sinlcs.  Variations 
in  the  blood-pressure  have  been  observed  after  a mechanical  pump  has  been 
substituted  for  the  heart,  f.e.,  after  all  respiratory  movements  have  'been  set 
aside,  so  that  the  only  factor  which  rvould  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Traube- 
Hering  curves  is  the  variation  in  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the  small  arteries, 
determined  by  the  condition  in  the  vaso-motor  centre.] 

Variations. — The  respiratoiy  undulations  of  the  blood-pressure  become  more  pronounced  the 
gi-eater  the  force  of  the  respirations,  which  produce  greater  variations  of  the  inti'a-thoracic 
pressure.  In  man,  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  within  the  trachea  is  1 mm.  Ho-,  durino- 
tranquil  inspiration,  while  during  forced  respiration,  when  the  respiratory  passage  is  closed,  it 
may  be  .57  mm.  Conversely,  during  ordinary  expiration,  the  pressure  is  increased  within  the 
trachea  2-3  mm.  Hg,  while  during  forced  expiration,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  it  may  reach  87  mm.  Hg. 

Other  Factors.— The  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  during  inspiration,  as  well  as  the  fall 
during  expiration,  must  in  part  depend  upon  the  pressure  within  the  abdomen.  As  the  dia- 
phragm deseends  during  inspiration,  it  presses  upon  the  abdominal  contents,  including  the 
abdominal  vessels,  whereby  the  blood-pressure  must  be  increased.  The  reverse  effect  occurs 
dunng  expiration  {Schweinburg).  [Section  of  both  phrenic  nerves  and  opening  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  cause  the  respiratory  undulations  almost  entirely  to  disappear.  The  respiratory  uiidula- 
tions,  therefore,  depend  in  gi’eat  part  upon  the  changes  ol  the  abdominal  pressure  and  the  effect 
of  these  changes  on  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  vessels.  When  making  a blood- 
pressure  experiment,  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  animal  with  the  hand  causes  the  blood- 
pre.ssure  to  rise  rapidly.] 

Kronecker  and  Heinriciiis  ascribe  the  undulations  to  mechanical  causes,  and  as  due  to  the 
simultaneous  compression  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs  during  respiration.  Everything  wliich 
hinders  the  diastole  of  the  heart  diminishes  the  blooffipressure.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
lungs  during  inspiration  liave  become  distended  so  far  as  to  conijiress  the  heart,  the  diastole  is 
allected,  and  thereby  a decrease  in  the  Idood-pressure  of  the  aorta  is  brought  about.  As  soon 
as  air  passes  out  of  the  lungs,  and  the  latter  retract,  the  heart  becomes  fuller  and  the 
arterial  pressure  rises. 

{[/)  Variations  with  each  Pulse-Beat. — The  mean  arterial  ijressure  undergoes 
a variation  with  each  heart-beat  or  causing  the  so-called  pulsatory 
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undulations  (fig.  120).  The  mass  of  blood  forced  into  the  arteries  with  each 
ventricular  systole  causes  a positive  wave  and  an  increase  of  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding with  it,  which  of  course  corresponds  in  its  development  and  in  its  form 
witli  the  pulse-curve. 

Ill  the  large  arteries  Volkiiianii  found  the  increase  during  the  heart-beat  to  be  -=1^  (hor.se) 
and  (dog)  of  the  total  pressure. 

None  of  the  apparatus  described  in  § 84  gives  an  exact  representation  of  the  pulse-curve. 
They  all  show  simply  a rise  and  fall,  a simple  curve.  The  sphygmograph  alone  gives  a true 
expression  of  the  undulations  in  the  blood-pressure  which  arc  due  to  the  heart-beat. 

'"(7i)  Arrest  of  the  Heart’s  Action. — If  the  heart’s  action  he  arrested  or  interrupted 
hy  conthiued  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  or  by  high  positive  respiratory  pressure, 
the  arterial  blood-pressure  falls  enormously,  while  it  rises  in  the  veins  as  the  blood 
flows  into  them  from  the  arteries  to  equilibrate  the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  two 
sets  of  vessels.  This  experiment  shows  that,  even  when  the  difference  of  pressure 
is  almost  entirely  set  aside,  the  passive  blood  presses  upon  the  arterial  Avails,  i.e., 
on  account  of  the  overflUmg  of  the  blood-vessels  a slight  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  walls,  even  when  there  is  no  circulation.  [As  already  stated,  the  arterial 
pressure  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  central  organ — the  heart — and  on  the 
peripheral  organs — the  small  arteries.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  he  arrested,  then 
the  blood-pressure  rapidly  falls.  Fig.  121  shows  the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure 


a.  b 


Fig.  121. 

Blood-pressiu-e  ti'acing  taken  Avitli  a mercurial  kymogi-apli  from  the  carotid  of  a rabbit. 
o-x,  abscissa  ; stimulation  of  vagus  begun  at  a and  stopped  at  b. 


of  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
vagus  in  a rabbit.  There  is  a sudden  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  as  show  n y 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  curve  from  a.] 


[Variations  in  Animals. — The  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  depends  upon  the  balance 
between  the  inflow  and  outflow,  i.c.,  upon  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the  arteuoles.  u i is 
to  be  noted  that  the  central  factor,  the  heart,  varies  in  different  animals.  In  the  rabbit  tlie 
heart  normally  beats  rapidly,  so  that  section  of  the  vagi  does  not  cause  any  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  beats,  nor  is  the  blood-pressure  much  raised  thereby.  In  the  dog,  on  the  otlie 
hand,  the  beats  are  considerably  increased  by  section  of  the  vagi,  while  the  blood-pressuie 
rises  considerably.  Atropin  paralyses  the  cardiac  terminations  of  the  vagus,  and  thereby  tiebles 
the  number  of  heart-beats  in  the  dog,  while  it  only  ra,ises  it  25  per  cent,  in  the  ^ 

again,  the  number  may  be  doubled.  As  Bruntoii  has  shown  this 

number  of  lieart-beats  and  the  action  of  the  vagus  have  important  relations  to  the  action  ol 
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drugs  on  the  blood-jiressure.  For  exainplo,  if  an  intact  rabbit  be  caused  to  inhale  amyl  nitrite 
the  blood-pressure  falls  at  once  ami  ra|>idly,  while  in  the  dog  the  fall  may  be  slight.  'riie])ulse 
of  the  dog,  however,  is  greatly  accelerated,  so  much  so  as  to  be  nearly  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
rabbit.  In  both,  the  vessels  are  dilated,  but  in  the  dog,  notwithstandiiig  this  dilatation,  which 
per  so  would  cause  the  pressure  to  fall,  the  heart  of  the  dog  beats  now  so  rapidly  as  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  and  thus  keejis  the  blood-pressure  nearly  normal  ; while  the  increased  rate  of 
beating  in  the  rabbit  is  not  sullicient  for  this  purpose,  if  the  vagi  in  the  do"  be  divided  the 
subse(iuent  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  causes  a fall  of  blood-pressure  like  that  in  the  rabbit 
{Brimton).  Fig.  122  shows  that  the  arterial  tension  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  an 
aidinal  in  the  zoological  scale.] 


[Relation  of  Blood-Pressure  to  Pulse-Rate. — When  the  blood-pressure  rises  in 
an  intact  animal,  as  a rule  the  pulse-rate  falls,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
centre  increasing  the  cardio-inhibitory  action, 
while  a fall  of  blood-pressure  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  pulse-beats  for  the 
opposite  reason,  the  action  of  the  medullary 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  being  increased.  But 
the  blood-pressure  may  be  increased  either  by 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  arterioles.  If  we 
divide  the  vagi  the  pulse  beats  more  quickly, 
and  in  some  animals  the  blood-pressure  rises  ; 
in  this  case,  the  rise  in  the  two  curves  occurs 
together,  and  if  the  vagi  be  stimulated  there  is  a 
siidden  fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  due  to  arrest 
of  the  heart’s  action,  so  that  again  the  two  curves 
are  parallel.  If  the  arterioles  contract  the  blood- 
pressure  rises,  but  by  and  by  the  pulse-rate  falls, 
owing  to  the  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the 
vagus  ; while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  arterioles 
are  dilated,  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the 
heart  beats  faster.  Thus,  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  pulse-curve  and  blood-pressure  curve  run  hi 
opposite  directions.  These  results  only  obtain 
when  the  vagi  are  intact  {Brunto?i).] 

[The  increase  in  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure 
following  section  of  the  vagi  do  not  run  parallel.  Both 
.sooner  or  later  reach  a maximnin,  but  the  blood-pressure 
gradually  falls  to  or  below  the  normal  while  the  pulse- 
rate  remains  above  the  normal  (MUnzel).] 

For  the  effects  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  blood- 
pressure,  see  § 371. 

Pathological. — In  persons  suffering  from  granular  or 
contracted  kidney  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries,  in  lead- 


Blood-pressure  tracings  from  different 
animals.  The  scale  of  centimetres 
is  reduced  one-half. 


poisoning,  and  after  the  injection  of  ergotin,  which 
causes  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  it  is  found,  on 
employing  the  method  of  v.  Basch,  that  the  blood- 
pressure  is  I'aised.  It  is  also  increased  in  cases  of  cardiac 

hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and  by  digitalis  in  cardiac  affections,  while  it  hills  after  the 
injection  ot  morphia.  The  blood-pressure  falls  in  fever,  a fact  also  indicated  in  the  sphygrao- 
gram  (§  69),  and  it  IS  low  in  chlorosis  and  phthisis. 


86.  BLOOD-PKESSURE  IN  THE  CAPILLARIES.— Methods.— Direct  estimation  of  the  capil- 
ary  pressure  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  capillaries.  If  a glass  iilate  of 
known  dimensions  be  placed  on  a vascular  portion  of  the  skin,  and  if  it  be  weighted  until  the 
capi  lanes  beconie  pale,  we  obtain  aiiproximately  the  ])re.ssure  nece.ssary  to  overcome  the  capil- 
lary pressiue.  N.  v.  Kries  placed  a small  gla.ss  plate  (lig.  123)  2-o-5  sq.  mm.,  on  the  skin  at 
me  root  ot  tlie  nail  on  the  terminal  j.halanx,  or  on  the  ear  in  man,  and  on  the  gum  in  rabbits. 
Into  a scale-pan  attached  to  this  weights  were  placed  until  the  skin  became  pale.  The  pressure 
111  t he  capillaries  of  the  hand,  when  the  hand  is  rai.sed,  Kries  found  to  be  24  mm.  Hg. ; when 
the  hand  hangs  down,  51  mm.  Hg. ; in  the  car,  20  mm.  ; and  in  the  gum  of  a rabbit,  32  mm, 
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PRESSURE  IN  THE  CAPILLARIES  AND  VEINS. 


[Sec.  86. 


Roy  and  Graliani  Brown  coinprc.ssed  from  LgIow  transparent  vascular  membranes  against  a 
glass  plate  by  means  of  an  elastic  bag  connected  witb  a manometer,  while  the  variations  in  the 
capillaries  were  observed  from  above  by  a microscoi)e. 

Conditions  influencing  Capillary  Pressure.— The  capilhuy  blood-pressure  in  a 
o-iven  area  increases — (1)  When  the  afferent  small  arteries  dilate,  so  that  tlie 
blood-pressure  within  the  large  arteries  is  propagated  more  easily  into  them.  (2)  By 
increasing  the  pressure  in  the  small  afferent  arteries.  (3)  By 
narrowing  the  diameter  of  the  veins  leading  from  the  capillary  area. 
Closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  pressure.  (4)  By  increa.s- 
ing  the  pressure  in  the  veins,  e.g.,  by  altering  the  position  of  a 
limb.  A diminution  of  the  capillary  pressure  is  caused  by  the 
opposite  conditions. 

Changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  capiUaries  iuHuence  the  internal  pressure. 
We  have  to  consider  the  movements  of  the  capillary  wall  itself  as  well  as  the 
pressure,  swelling,  and  consistence  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  resist- 
ance to  the  blood-stream  is  gi’eatest  in  the  capillary  area,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  blood  in  a long  capillary  must  exert  more  pressure  at  the  coinmence- 
ment  than  at  the  end  of  the  capillary ; in  the  middle  of  the  capillary  area 
the  blood-pressure  is  just  about  one-half  of  the  pressure  within  the  large 
arteries  [Donders).  The  capillary  pressure  must  also  vary  in  different  regions 
of  the  body.  Tims,  the  pressure  within  the  intestinal  capillaries,  in  those 
constituting  the  glotneruli  of  the  kidney,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  limbs 
when  a person  is  in  the  erect  posture,  must  be  gi'eater  than  in  other  regions, 
depending  in  the  former  cases  partly  upon  the  double  resistance  caused  by 
two  sets  of  capillaries,  and  in  the  latter  case  partly  on  purely  hydrostatic 
Fig  123.  causes. 

V.Kries’sappara-  87.  Blood-Pressure  in  the  Veins. — In  the  large  venous  trunks 

tus  for  capillary  heart  (innominate,  subclavian,  jugular)  a mean  negative 

^'^imre  of  fdass’  P^’cssure  of  about  - OT  mm.  Hg.  prevails  {H.  Jacobsoii).  Hence, 

square  0 „ ass.  lymph-stream  can  flow  imhindered.  As  the  distance  of  the 

vems  from  the  heart  mcreases,  there  is  a gradtial  increase  of  the  lateral  pressure ; 
in  the  external  facial  vein  (sheep)  =-1-3  mm.;  brachial,  4T  mm.,  and  in  its 
branches  9 mm.  ; crural,  1 1 '4  mm.  [The  pressure  is  said  to  be  negative  when  it 
is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gradual  fall  of  the  blood-pressme  from 
the  capillary  area  (C)  to  the  venous  area  (V)  is  shown  in  fig.  124,  while  within 
the  thorax,  where  the  veins  terminate  in  the  right  auricle,  the  pressure  is  negative.] 

Modifying  Conditions. — (1)  All  conditions  rvliich  diminish  the  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  arterial  and  venous,  systems  increase  the  venous  pressure,  and 
vice  versa. 

(2)  General  plethora  of  blood  increases  it ; anaemia  diminishes  it. 

(3)  Eespiration,  or  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax,  affects  specially  the  pressure 
in  the  veins  near  the  heart;  during  inspiration,  owing  to  the  diminished  tension, 
blood  flows  towards  the  chest,  rvhile  during  expiration  it  is  retarded.  The 
effects  are  greater  the  deeper  the  respiratory  movement,  and  these  may  be  very 
great  when  the  respiratory  passages  are  closed  (§  60). 

[When  a vein  is  exposed  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  collapses  during  inspiration,  aiul  fills 
durinc'  expiration.  The  respiratory  movements  do  not  ad'ect  the  venous  stream  in  peripheral 
veins.”  The  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  become  distended  with  blood  during  crying,  and  on 
makino*  violent  expiratory  efforts,  as  in  blowing  upon  a wind  instrument.  E\eiy  silicon  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  air  is  particularly  liable  to  be  sucked  into  the  veins  duriiig 
inspiration  in  operations  near  the  root  of  the  neck.  This  is  due  to  the  negative  intra-thoracic 
pressure  occurring  during  inspiration.] 

(4)  Aspiration  of  the  Heart. — Blood  is  sucked  or  aspirated  into  the  auricles 
when  they  dilate  (p.  66),  so  that  there  is  a double  aspiration— one  synchronous 
Avith  inspiration,  and  the  other,  which  is  but  slight,  synchronous  Avith  the  heart- 
beat. There  is  a corresponding  retardation  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  veiite  caAue, 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  (p.  67,  a).  The  respiratory  and  cardiac 
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umhiktions  are  occasionally  observable  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a liealtliy  person 

(§  99)- 

(5)  Change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs  or  of  the  body,  for  hydrostatic  reasons 
greatly  alters  the  venous  pressure.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  bear  the 
greatest  pressure,  and  Bardeleben  has  shown  that  the  walls  of  these  veins  contain 
much  smooth  muscle  (§  65).  Hence,  when  these  b.r 

muscles  from  any  cause  become  insufficient, 
dilatations  occur  in  the  veins,  giving  rise  to  the 
production  of  varicose  veins. 

[Brauiie  showed  that  the  femoral  vein  under  Poupart’s 
ligament  collapsed  when  the  lower  limb  was  rotated 
outwards  and  backwards,  but  filled  again  when  the  limb 
was  restored  to  its  former  position.  All  the  veins  which 
open  into  the  femoral  vein  have  valves,  which  permit 
blood  to  pass  into  the  femoral  vein,  but  prevent  its  reflux. 

This  mechanism  acts  to  a slight  degree  as  a kind  of  suc- 
tion and  pressure  apparatus  when  a person  walks,  and 
thus  favours  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood.] 

[(6)  Muscular  Movements. — Veins  Avhich  lie 
between  muscles  are  compressed  when  these 
museles  eontract,  and  as  valves  exist  in  the  veins, 
the  flow  of  blood  is  accelerated  towards  the  heart ; 
if  the  outflow  of  the  blood  be  obstructed  in  any 
way,  then  the  venous  pressure  on  the  distal  side 
of  the  obstruction  may  be  greatly  increased. 

When  a flllet  is  tied  on  the  upper-arm,  and  the 
person  moves  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
superficial  veins  become  turgid,  and  can  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
limb.] 

(7)  Gravity  exercises  a greater  effect  upon  the  blood-stream  in  the  extensile 
veins  than  upon  the  stream  in  the  arteries.  It  acts  on  the  distribution  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  indirectly  on  the  motion  of  the  blood-stream.  It  favours  the 
emptying  of  descending  veins,  and  retards  the  emptying  of  ascending  veins, 
so  that  the  pressure  becomes  less  in  the  former  and  greater  in  the  latter.  If 
the  position  of  the  limb  be  changed,  the  conditions  of  pressure  are  also  altered. 
If  a person  be  suspended  Avith  the  head  hanging  doAvnwards,  the  face  sooii 
becomes  turgid,  the  position  of  the  body  favouring  the  inflow  of  blood  throuo-h 
the  arteries  and  retarding  the  outflow  through  the  veins.  If  the  hand  harms 
down  it  contains  more  blood  in  the  veins  than  if  it  is  held  for  a short  time  over 
the  head,  when  it  becomes  pale  and  bloodless.  [As  Lister  has  shown,  tire  condition 
of  the  vessels  in  the  limb  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  position  of  tire  limb,  but 
also  by  tire  fact  that  a nervous  mechanism  is  called  into  play.] 


Fig. 


124. 


Sclieme  of  the  blood-pressure.  H, 
heart  ; a,  auricle ; v,  ventricle  ; 

A,  arterial ; C,  capillary;  and  V, 
venous  areas.  The  circle  indi- 
cates the  parts  within  the  thorax ; 

B. P.,  pressure  in  the  aorta. 


[Ligature  of  the  portal  vein  causes  congestion  of  the  rootlets  and  dilatation  of  all  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  abdomen  ; gradually  nearly  all  the  blood  of  the  animal  accumulates  within  its 
belly,  so  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  an  animal  may  be  bled  into  its  own  belly.  As  a 
consequence  ot  sudden  &nCi  complete  ligature  of  this  vein,  the  arterial  blood-pressure  gradually 
and  rapidly  falls,  and  the  animal  dies  very  quickly.  If  the  ligature  be  removed  before  the 
blood-pressure  falls  too  much,  the  animal  may  recover.  Schilf  and  Lautenbach  regard  the 
symptoms  as  due  chiefly  to  the  action  of  a poison,  for  when  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  in  an 
animal  treated  in  this  way  is  injected  into  a frog,  it  causes  death  within  a few  hours,  while  the 
ordinary  blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  no  effect.] 

[Ligature  of  the  Veins  of  a Limb. — The  ellect  of  ligaturing  or  compressing  all  the  veins  of  a 
limb  IS  well  seen  in  cases  where  a bandage  has  been  applied  too  tightly.  It  leads  to  congestion 
and  increase  of  pressure  within  the  veins  and  capillaries,  increased  transudation  of  fluid  through 
the  capillaries,  and  consequent  oedema  of  the  parts  beyond  the  obstruction.  Ligature  of  one 
vein  does  not  always  produce  ceilema,  but  if  several  veins  of  a limb  be  ligatured,  and  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  be  divided  at  the  same  time,  the  rapid  production  of  oedema  is  ensured.  In 
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pathological  cases  the  2)iessui’e  of  a tumour  upon  a largo  vein  niay  produce  similar  results 
(§  203).] 

88.  BLOOD-PRESSUEE  IN  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY.— Methods.— (1)  Direct  estima- 
tion of  the  blood-jiressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  by  opening  the  chest  was  made  by  C.  Ludwig 
and  Beutner  (1850).  Artificial  resi)iration  was  kept  up,  and  the  manometer  was  placed  in  con- 
nection witli  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  circulation  through  the  left  lung 
of  cats  and  rabbits  was  thereby  coni])letely  cut  oil,  and  in  dogs  to  a gi’cat  extent  interrupted. 
There  was  an  additional  disturbing  element,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  clastic  force  of  the  lungs, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  chest,  whereby  the  venous  blood  no  longer  flowed  normally  into  the 
rio-ht  heart,  while  the  heart  itself  was  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  estimated 
pressure  in  the  dog  = 29’6  j in  the  cat=l/*7  j in  the  rabbit  = 12  mm.  Hg.,  c,c.,  in  the  dog  3 
times,  the  rabbit  4 times,  and  the  cat  5 times  less  than  the  carotid  pressure. 

(2)  Hering  (1850)  experimented  upon  a oiilf  with  ectopia  cordis.  He  introduced  glass  tubes 
directly  into°  the  heart,  by  jmshing  them  through  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles.  The 
blood  rose  to  the  height  of  21  inches  in  the  right  tube,  and  33’4  inches  in  the  left. 

(3)  Faivre  (1856)  introduced  a catheter  through  the  jugular  vein  into  the  right  ventricle, 
and  placed  it  in  connection  with  a recording  tambour. 

Indirect  measurements  have  been  made  by  comparing  the  relative  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  right  and  left  ventricles,  or  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

Beutner  and  INIarey  estimated  tlie  relation  of  tire  pulmonary  artery  to  tlie  aortic 
pressure  as  1 to  3 j Goltz  and  Gaule  as  2 to  5 ( Bick  and  Badoud  found  a pressure 
of  60  mm.  in  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  dog,  and  in  the  carotid  111  mm.  Hg. 
The  hlood-pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a child  is  relatively  higher  than 
in  the  adult.  ■ 

Elastic  Tension  of  Lungs. — The  lungs  wdthin  the  chest  are  kept  in  a state  of 
distention,  owdng  to  the  fact  that  a negative  pressure  exists  on  their  outer  pleural 
surface.  When  the  glottis  is  open,  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung  and  the  -walls  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles  are  exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  the 
air.  The  heart  and  large  hloocl-vessels  within  the  chest  are  not  exposed  to  the  fuU 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  only  to  the  pressure  which  corresponds  to  the 
atmosplieric  pressure  minus  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs 
(§  60).  The  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  are  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions  of  pressure.  The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  is  greater  the  more  thej'-  are 
distended.  The  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  will,  therefore,  tend  to  flo-w 
towards  the  large  blood-vessels.  As  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  acts  chiefly 
on  the  thin-walled  pulmonary  veins,  Avhile  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  puhnonarj 
artery,  as  well  as  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  prevent  the  blood  from  flowmg 
backwards,  it  follows  that  the  blood  in  the  eafillaries  of  the  lesser  circidation  must 
flow  towards  the  yulmonany  veins. 

If  tubes  with  thin  Avails  be  placed  in  the  Avails  of  an  elastic  distensible  bag,  the 
lumen  of  these  tubes  changes  according  to  the  manner  m Avhich  the  bag  enclosing 
them  is  distended.  If  the  bag  be  directly  inflated  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure 
Avitliin  it,  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  is  diminished  [Funke  and  Latsclienherger).  H 
the  bag  be  placed  Avithin  a closed  space,  and  the  tension  Avithin  this  ^e 

diminished  so  that  the  bag  thereby  becomes  distended,  the  tubes  in  its  Avail  dilate. 
In  the  latter  case — viz.,  by  iiegatiAm  aspiration — the  lungs  are  kept  distendei 
Avithin  the  thorax,  hence  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  containing  air  are 
than  those  of  collapsed  lungs  {Quincke  and  Pfeiffer,  Bowditch  and  Garland,  De 
Jdr/er).  Hence  also  more  blood  floAvs  through  the  lungs  distended  Avithin  the 
thorax  than  through  collapsed  lungs.  The  dilatation  Avhich  takes  place  diuing 
inspiration,  acts  in  a similar  manner.  The  negative  pressure  that  obtains  AA'ithin 
the  lungs  during  inspiration  causes  a considerable  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
into  Avhich  the  blood  of  the  lungs  floAvs  readily,  Avhilst  the  blood  under  high 
iiressure  in  tlie  thick-Avalled  pulmonary  artery  scarcely  undergoes  any  alteration. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  accelerated  during 
insinration  {De  Jager,  Lalesque).  The  blood-pressure  in  the  inilmomuy  circuit  is 
raised  Avhen  the  lungs  are  inflated.  Contraction  of  small  arteries,  Avhich  causes  an 
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increase  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  circulation,  also  raises  the  jiressure 
in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  because  more  blood  flows  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  very  distensible  and  their  tonus  is 
slight.  [Occlusion  of  one  branch  of  the  pnhnonary  artery  does  not  raise  the 
pressure  within  the  aorta.  Even  when  one  pulmonary  artery  is  plugged  with  an 
emliolon  of  paraffin,  the  pressure  within  the  aortic  system  is  not  raised  °Liclith.eim). 

hen  a large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes  impervious,  the  obstruction 
is  rapidly  compensated  for,  and  this  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  vaso-motor  system  has  much  less  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  lilood-vessels  than 
upon  those  of  the  systemic  circulation.  The  compensation  seems  to  be  due  chiefly 
to^the  great  distensibility  and  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  {LicUheim).] 
AVe  know  little  of  the  effect  of  physiological  conditions  upon  the  pulmonary 
arteiy.  According  to  Lichtheim  suspension  of  the  respiration  causes  an  increase 
of  the  pressure.  [In  one  experiment  he  found  that  the  pressure  ivithin  the 
pulmonary  artery  u\as  increased,  while  it  was  not  increased  in  the  carotid,  and  he 
regards  this  experiment  as  proving  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  lung. 
While  asphyxia  increases  enormously  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries, 
it  has  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the  pressure  as  measured  in  the  pulmonary  system’ 
although  the  latter  is  provided  with  vaso-motor  nerves  (§  371).] 

During  the  act  of  great  straining  the  blood  at  first  flows  rapidly  out  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
aiid.  aiteiAvards  ceases  to  tioAv,  because  the  inflow  of  blood  into  the  ]mlmonaiy  vessels  is  inter- 

straining  ceases,  blood  flows  rapidly  into  the  pulmonary  vessels 

Seveiiiii  found  that  the  blood-stream  throxigh  tlie  lungs  is  gi'eater  and  more  rapid  when  the 
nlled  with  air  rich  in  COo  than  when  the  air  within  them  is  rich  in  0.  He  supposes 
that  these  gases  act  upon  the  vascular  ganglia  within  the  lung,  and  thus  ati'ect  the  diameter  of 
the  vessels. 

Pathological.  Increase  of  the  pressure  within  the  area  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs 
liequeiul}’’  in  man,  in  certain  cases  of  heart  disease.  In  these  cases  the  second  pulmonary 
■sound  IS  always  accentuated,  while  the  elevation  caused  thereby  in  the  cardiogi'am  is  always 
moie  marked  and  occurs  earlier  (§  52).  Electrical  and  mechanical  stimulation  of  abdominal 
■organs  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  {Morel). 

pulmonary  circulation  may  be  tested  by  Holmgi'en’s  apparatus 
1 1 ^ permits  of  distention  of  the  lung  and  retention  of  the  normal  circulation  in  the 
contracts  the  jmlmonary  capillaries  to  one-third  of  their  diameter,  and  amesthetics 
mnest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  chloroform  being  most  and  ether  least  active,  while  ethidene 
is  intennediate  in  its  effect.] 

[Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Pulmonary  Circulation.— It  is  mucli 
less  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  tliaii  the  systemic  circulation,  but  recent 
experiments  liave  shown  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  supplied  by  vaso-motor 
nerves  through  the  roots  of  the  uppermost  (2-7)  dorsal  nerves  (§  371).  A^ery  con- 
siderable variations  of  the  blood-jiressure  Avithin  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may 
•occur,  while  the  pressure  within  the  right  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is  but 
.slightly  affected  thereby.  The  pressure  is  increased  by  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  it  falls  when  the  medulla  is  destroyed.  Section  and 
.stimulation  of  the  central  or  jieripheral  ends  of  the  vagi,  stimulation  of  the 
.splanchnic.s,  and  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic,  have  but  a minimal  influence  on 
the  ])re.s.sure  of  the  pulmonary  artery  {Auhert.).'] 

[Relation  of  pressure  in  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations. — If  the  blood- 
])ressure  lie  measured  simultaneously,  in  a curarised  dog,  in  tlie  carotid,  and  in  a 
branch  of  the  pidmonary  artery — the  chest  being  opened  and  artificial  respiration 
being  kept  up — it  is  found  that  the  ])ulmonary  circulation  is  com})aratively  inde- 
])endcnt  of  the  .sy.stcmic,  and  alterations  in  the  blood-jiressure  of  the  latter  mu.st 
be  of  large  amount  to  affect  tlie  pulmonary  blood-pre.ssure.  AVhile  stimulation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  sjilanchnic  nerve  raised  the  ])ressure  from  .50  mm.  Hg. 
in  the  carotid  to  104  mm.,  it  raised  that  in  the  jmlmonary  artery  from  13  to  10 
mm,  Hg.  Even  stimulation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  spinal  cord,  which 
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raised  the  carotid  pressure  from  52  to  232  mm.  (f.e.,  cpiadrupled  it)  oidy  raised 
the  2^ulmonary  artery  hlood-pressure  from  20  to  26  mm.  The  rise  in  the  pulmonary 
blood-pressure  is  brrt  a small  fraction  of  the  total  pulmonary  artery  pressure.  The 
increased  pressure  in  the  aortic  system  must  be  of  considerable  duration  to  ellect 
the  rise  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.] 

[If  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves— between  the  second  and  seventh 
dorsal  nerves — be  stimulated,  an  increase  is  obtained  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  blood-pressure.  This  is  due  to  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  or  vaso-constrietor  nerves  for  the  lungs, 
which  leave  the  cord  by  these  channels.  The  vaso-motor 
mechanism  of  the  mammalian  lung  is  but  poorly  developed 
as  compared  Avith  that  regulating  the  systemic  arteries. 

Asphyxia,  of  course,  raises  the  systemic  pressure  enor- 
mously, but  it  also  raises  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  rise  lasts  longer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  No 
vaso-motor  nerves  are  conveyed  by  the  vagi  to  the  lungs 
(^Bradford  and  Dean).'] 

89.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD-STREAM.— 

Methods;  (1)  A.  W.  Vollanann’s  Hsemadromo- 
meter  (18.^0). — A glass  tube  of  the  shape  of  a haii'- 
pin,  60-130  om.  long  and  2 or  3 mm.  broad,  with 
a scale  attached  to  it,  is  fixed  to  a metallic  basal 
plate,  B,  so  that  each  limb  passes  to  a three-wayed 
stop-cock.  The  basal  plate  is  perforated  along  its 
length,  and  cames  at  each  end  short  cannnlse,  c,c, 
which  are  tied  into  the  ends  of  a divided  artery. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  first  filled  with  salt  solu- 
tion. The  stop-cocks  are  moved  simultaneously, 
as  they  are  attached  to  a toothed  wheel,  and  have 
at  first  the  position  given  in  fig.  125,  I,  so  that 
the  blood  simply  flows  through  the  passage  in  the 
basal  piece,  i.c.,  directly  from  one  end  of  th  e artery 
to  the  other.  If  at  a given  moment  the  stop-cock 
is  turned  in  the  direction  indicated  in  fig.  125,  II, 
the  blood  has  to  pass  through  the  glass  tube,  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  the  cirerrit  is  noted ; 
and  as  the  length  of  the  tube  is  known,  we  can 
easily  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  blood.  The 
method  has  very  obvious  defects  arising  froin  the 
narrowness  of  the  tube  ; the  introduction  of  such 
a tube  offers  new  resistance,  while  there  are  no 
respii'atory  or  pnlse-variations  observable  in  the 
stream  in  the  glass  tube. 

1 


Ludwig  and  DogieTs  rheo- 
meter. X,  Y,  axis  of 
rotation ; A,  B,  glass 
bulbs ; /(,  A-,  cannula' 

inserted  in  the  divided 
artery  ; c,  f],  rotates  on 
g,f\  c,  d,  tubes. 


Fig.  125. 


Volkmann's  liDemadromometer  (B).  I,  blood  flows  from  artery  to 
artery  ; II,  blood  must  pass  through  the  glass  tube  of  B ; c,  c, 
cannulfe  for  the  divided  artery. 

Volkmaiin  found  the  velocity  in  the  carotid  (dog)  = 205  to  357  mm.  [10-1 2 inches] ; 
carotid  (liorse)  = 306  ; maxillary  (horse)  = 232  ; metatarsal  = 56  mm.  per  second. 

(2)  C.  Ludwig  and  Dogiel  (1867)  devised  a “stromuhr”  or  rheometer  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  blood  which  passed  through  an  aiteij  in  a gii  en  tunc 
(fig.  126). 
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It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  A and  B,  of  exactly  the  same  capacity.  Tliese  bulbs  com- 
municate with  each  other  above,  their  lower  ends  being  fixed  by  means  of  the  tubes,  c and  d, 
to  the  metal  disc,  e,  Cj.  This  disc  rotates  round  the  axis,  X,  Y,  so  that,  after  a complete 
revolution,  the  tube  c communicates  with/,  and  d with  g ; /and  g are  provided  with  horizontally 
placed  cannuhe,  h and  k,  which  are  tied  into  the  ends  of  the  divided  artery.  The  cannula  h is 
fixed  in  the  central  end,  and  k in  the  [jeripheral  end  of  the  artery  {e.g.,  carotid) ; the  bulb.  A, 
is  filled  with  oil,  and  B with  defibrinated  blood ; at  a certain  moment  the  communication 
through  h is  opened,  the  blood  flows  in,  driving  the  oil  before  it,  and  passes  into  B,  while  the 
defibrinated  blood  flows-through  k into  the  peri[dieral  part  of  the  artery.  As  soon  as  the  oil 
reaches  m — a moment  which  is  instantly  noted,  or,  what  is  better,  inscribed  upon  a revolving 
cylinder— the  bulbs.  A,  B,  are  rotated  upon  the  axis  X,  Y,  so  that  B comes  to  occupy  the 
position  of  A.  The  same  experiment  is  repeated,  and  can  be  continued  for  a long  time.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  passes  in  the  unit  of  time  (1  sec.)  is  calculated  from  the  time  necessary 
to  fill  the  bulb  with  blood.  Important  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  this  instrument. 

[Suppose  the  capacity  of  tlie  bulb  to  be  5000  cubic  millimetres,  and  that  it  was  filled  in 
10  secs.,  then  500  cubic  millimetres  are  discharged  ini  sec.  The  velocity  (V)  = quantity  or 


volume  of  blood,  {v)  divided  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  vessel  (s),  i.c.,  V = — therefore  the 
, .,  ,,  500  cubic  millimetres  , 

velocity  V = =159  mm.  per  second.  In  this  case  the  diameter  of  the  tube 


is  taken  as  2 mm.,  so  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  artery  is  equal  to  3T4  mm.  The  sectional 
area  is  calculated  from  the  diameter  of  the  circular  tube  by  the  follovviim  formula : the 
3T4  . . Jo 

sectional  area  d"-  when  d,  is  the  diameter  of  the  tube;  or  s—irr'^,  where  ir  = 3T4f6, 

7-  = radius.  Or  the  sectional  area  (s)  is  equal  to  the  dr  x 0‘7S54,  i.e.,  4 x 0'7854  = 3T416. 

[As  albumose  injected  into  the  blood  prevents  it  from  coagulating  (dog),  this  fact  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  using  the  rheometer.] 

(3)  Vierordt’s  Hsematachometer  (1858)  consists  of  a small  metal  box  (fig.  127,  I)  with  parallel 
glass  sides.  To  the  narrow  sides  of  the  box  are  fitted  an  inlet  e,  and  an  exit  cannula,  a.  lii 


Fig.  127. 


I.  Vierordt’s  hfematachometer.  A,  glass  ; c,  entrance,  a,  exit  cannula  ; p,  pendulum. 
II.  Dromo^-njih.  A,  B,  tube  in.serted  in  artery  ; C,  lateral  tube  connected  with  a mano- 
meter ; b,  index  moving  in  a caoutchouc  membrane,  «;  G,  handle.  III.  Curve  obtained 
by  dromograi>h. 


its  interior  is  suspended,  against  the  entrance  opening,  a pendidum,  p,  whose  vibrations  maj'  be 
read  off  on  a curved  scale.  [This  instrument,  as  well  as  Volkmann’s  apparatus,  has  only  an 
historii-al  interest.] 

(4)  Chauveau  and  Lortet’s  Dromograph  (18(50)  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  A tube, 
A,  B (fig.  127,  II.),  of  sufficient  diameter,  with  a side  tube  fixed  to  it,  C,  which  can  be  placed  in 
connection  with  a manometer,  is  introduced  into  the  carotiil  artery  of  a horse.  Atre  a. small  piece 
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is  cut  out  and  provided  witli  a covering  of  gntta 
this  a light  pendulum,  a,  b,  with  a long  inde.x, 

I 


Fig.  128. 

I.  Scheme  of  the  photohsematachometer  ; II. 
Pitot’s  tube. 


percha  which  has  a .small  hole  in  it  ; through 
b,  jirojects  into  the  tube,  i.e.,  into  the  blood- 
current,  which  causes  the  pendulum  to  vibrate, 
and  tlie  extent  of  the  viljiations  can  be  read 
oil  on  a scale,  S,  S.  G is  an  an'angeinent  to 
permit  the  imstrument  to  be  held.  Botli 
this  and  the  former  instrument  are  tested 
beforehand  with  a stream  of  water  sent 
through  them  with  varying  velocities. 

The  curve  of  the  velocity  may  be  written 
off  on  a smoked  glass  jdate,  moving  parallel 
with  the  index  b.  The  dromogra])h  curve, 
III,  shows  the  primary  elevation,  P,  and  the 
dicrotic  elevation  R. 

(5)  Cybulski’s  Photohsematachometer. — 
When  fluid  Hows  into  a tube  (fig.  128,  II, 
de)  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  manometer  p than  in 
VL.  The  tube  my  indicates  the  lateral  pres- 
sure, but  px  gives  this  2^his  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  (p.  103).  The  velocity  of  the 
current  may  he  estimated  from  the  difference 
in  the  level  in  the  two  tubes. 

Pitot’s  tube  as  used  by  Cybulski  is  bent  at 
a right  angle  (I,  ept),  the  end  c being  in- 
serted and  tied  into  the  central,  and  p into 
the  peripheral,  part  of  a divided  artery.  As 
the  blood  flows  through  the  tube,  the  blood 
I'ises  higher  in  a than  b. 

To  avoid  having  the  manometers  a and  h 
too  long,  they  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  a capillary  tube  filled  with  ah  and 
provided  above  with  a stop-cock  i.  The 
blood  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  _1 
and  2,  the  stoiJ-cock  i is  closed,  and  practi- 
cally an  air-manometer  is  made,  which  shows 
a marked  difference  in  the  level  of  the  blood 
of  the  two  tubes.  The  level  of  the  blood 
in  1 and  2 is  continually  changed  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of  resph’a- 
tiou,  and  these  variations  are  photogi'aphed 
by  means  of  a camera  n with  a rapidly 
moving  plate,  K. 


Fig.  C sliows  a curve  obtained  from  the  carotid  of  a dog.  The  velocity  ^f 
tlie  current  at  1^—1  = 238  mm.,  in  the  phase  2-^—2  = 225  mm.,  and  at  3^—3  = 1/1 
mm.  The  velocity  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  the_  heginnmg  of  ex- 
piration. Asphyxia  increases  it  at  first.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  increases  it, 
Avhile  stimulation  of  this  nerve  diminishes  it.  Section  of  the  A^agi  increases  the 
A'elocity,  Avhile  their  stimulation  of  course  diminishes  it. 


90.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD.— (1)  Division  of  Vessels.— Arteries. — 

In  estimating  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
sectional  area  of  all  the  branches  of  the  aorta  becomes  greater  a^  Ave  proceed  from 
the  aorta  toAAmrds  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  capillary  area  is  /OO  times  greater 
than  the  sectional  area  of  the  aorta.  As  the  veins  join  and  form  larger  trunks, 
the  venous  area  gradually  becomes  smaller,  but  the  sectional  area  of  the  a enous 
orifices  at  the  heart  is  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  arterial  orifices.  [We 
may  represent  the  result  as  tAvo  cones  pilaced  base  to  base  (fig.  129),  the  bases 
meetin"in  the  capillary  area.  The  sectional  area  of  the  A’cnous  orifice  (\  ) is  repre- 
sented larger  than  that  of  the  arterial  (A).  The  increased  sectional  area  influences 
the  velocity  of  the  blood-current,  Avhile  the  resistance  affects  the  pres.suic.j 

(2)  Sectional  Area. — An  equal  quantity  of  blood  must  pass  through  every  section 
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of  the  circulatory  system,  through  tlic  ]m]monic  as  well  as  through  the  systemic 
circulation,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  hlood  must  pass  through  the  jmlmonary 
artery  and  aorta,  notwithstanding  the  very  unequal  blood-pressure  in  these  two 
vessels. 

(3)  Lumen  or  Sectional  Area. — The  velocitj'^  of  the  current,  therefore,  in 
various  sections  of  the  Amssels,  must  be  inversely  as  their  sectional  area. 

(4)  Capillaries. — Hence  the  velocity  must  diminish  very  considerably  as  Ave 
pass  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  towards  the  capillaries,  so  that 
the  velocity  in  the  capillaries  of  mammals 
= 0'8  millimetre  per  sec.  ; frog  = 0'53;  man 
= 0'6to0'9  mm.  [average  2 inches  per  minute]. 

According  to  A.  W.  Volkmann,  the  blood  in 
mammalian  capillaries  floAA^s  500  times  sloAver 
than  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  so  that  the  total 
sectional  area  of  all  the  capillaries  must  be 
500  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta. 

Donders  found  the  A^elocity  of  the  stream  in 
the  small  afferent  arteries  to  be  10  times  faster 
than  in  the  capillaries. 

Veins. — The  current  becomes  accelerated 


in  the  Amins,  but  in  the 


larger 


trunks  it  is 


Fig.  129. 

Scheme  of  the  sectional  area.  A,  arterial, 
and  V,  venous  orifice.  The  common 
iliacs  are  an  exception  ; the  sum  of 
their  sectional  areas  is  less  than  tliat  of 
the  aorta  ; the  sections  of  the  four  pul- 
monary veins  are  together  less  than 
that  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

blood-pressure,  so  that  it  may  be 


0'5  to  0 75  times  less  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing arteries. 

(5)  Mean  Blood-Pressure. — The  velocity 
of  the  blood,  does  not  depend  upon  the  mean 
the  same  in  congested  and  in  anaemic  parts. 

(6)  Difference  of  Pressure. — On  the  other  hand,  the  Amlocity  in  any  section  of 
a vessel  is  dependent  on  the  difference  of  the  pressure  Avhich  exists  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  that  particular  section  of  a blood-Amssel ; it  depends, 
therefore,  on  (1)  the  vis  a tergo  (f.e.,  the  action  of  the  heart),  and  (2)  on  the  amount 
of  the  resistance  at  the  periphery  (dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  small  vessels). 

CoiTcsponding  to  the  smaller  difference  in  the  arterial  and  venous  pressure  iu  the  foetus  (§  85), 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  less  in  this  case  {Cohnstcin  and  Ziinlz). 


(7)  Pulsatory  Acceleration. — With  euery  a corresponding  acceleration 

of  the  blood-current  (as  AveU  as  of  the  blood-pressure)  takes  place  in  the  arteries 
(pp.  144,  151).  In  large  vessels  Vierordt  found  the  increase  of  the  velocity  during 
the  systole  to  be  greater  by  to  \ than  the  Amlocity  during  the  diastole.  The 
variations  in  the  velocity  caused  by  the  heart-beat  are  recorded  in  fig.  127,  III, 
oljtained  Ijy  Chauveau’s  dromograph  from  the  carotid  of  a horse.  The  velocity 
curve  corresponds  Avith  a spliygmogram — P represents  the  priinary  eleA^ation  and 
K the  dicrotic  Avave.  This  acceleration,  as  Avell  as  the  pulse,  disappears  in  the 
cajiillaries.  A pulsatory  acceleration,  more  rapid  during  its  first  phase,  is  observable 
in  the  small  arteries,  although  the  arteries  themselves  are  not  distended  thereby. 

(8)  Respiratory  Effect. — Every  inspiration  retards  the  velocity  in  the  arteries, 
every  expAration  aids  it  someAvhat ; but  the  value  of  these  agencies  is  very  small. 


If  we  compare  what  lias  already  been  said  regarding  the  efl'ect  of  the  respiration  ou  the  eou- 
tractiou  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ou  the  blood-stream  (§  60),  it  is  clear  that  respiration 
favours  the  blood-stream,  and  so  does  artificial  respiration.  When  artificial  respiration  is  inter- 
rupted, the  blood-stream  becomes  slower  {Dogicl).  If  the  suspension  of  respiration  lasts  some- 
what longer,  the  current  is  again  aecelerated  on  account  of  the  dyspuocic  stimulation  of  the 
va.so-motor  centre  {llcidenhain)  (§  371,  I.). 

(9)  Modifying  Conditions. — Many  circum.stanco.s  affect  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  A'eims.  There  are  regidar  variatioms  in  the  large  vcin-s  near  the  heart 
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due  to  tlic  renpiration  and  fho  movements  of  the  heart  (§§  50  and  60).  (2)  Irregular 

variations  due  to  e.g.,  from  contracting  muscles  (§  87),  friction  on  the 

skin  in  the  direction  or  against  the  direction  of  the  venous  current ; the  position 
of  a limb  or  of  the  body.  The  pump-like  action  of  the  veins  of  the  groin  on 
moving  the  leg  has  been  referred  to  (§  87).  When  the  lower  limb  is  extended  and 
rotated  outwards,  the  femoral  vein  in  the  iliac  fossa  collapses,  owing  to  an  internal 
negative  pressure  ; when  the  thigh  is  flexed  and  raised,  it  fills  under  a positive 
pressure  (Braune).  A similar  condition  obtains  in  walking. 

91.  CAPACITY  OF  THE  VENTRICLES. — Vierordt  caleiilated  the  capacity  of  the  left 
ventricle  from  the  velocity  of  tlie  blood-stream,  and  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  i)er  second 
by  the  I’ight  carotid,  right  subclavian,  the  two  coronary  arteries,  and  the  aorta  below  the  origin 
of  the  innominate  artery.  He  estimated  that  with  every  systole  of  the  heart,  172  cubic  centi- 
meti'es  (equal  to  180  gi-ams)  of  blood  were  discharged  into  tlie  aorta  ; this,  therefore,  must  be 
the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle  (compare  § 83). 


92.  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATION.— The  time  required  by  the 
blood  to  make  a complete  circuit  through  the  course  of  the  circulation  was  first  de- 
termined by  Hering  (1829)  in  the  horse.  He  injected  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  into  a special  vein,  and  ascertained  (by  means  of  ferric  cldoride) 
when  this  substance  appeared  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  corresponding  vein  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  ferrocyanide  may  also  be  injected  into  the 
central  or  cardiac  end  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  time  noted  at  which  its  presence 
is  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  same  vein.  Vierordt  (1858) 
improved  this  method  by  placing  under  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  opposite  side 
a rotating  disc,  on  which  was  fixed  a number  of  cups  at  regular  intervals.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  potassuim  ferrocyanide  is  detected  by  adding  ferric  chloride 
to  the  serum  Avhicli  separates  from  the  samples  of  blood  after  they  har^e  stood  for 
a time.  The  duration  of  the  circulation  is  as  foUows  : — 


Horse,  . . 31  '5  seconds. 

Dog,  . . 16-7  ,, 

Rabbit,  . . 7 '79  ,, 


Hedgehog,  . 7 '61  seconds. 

Cat,  . . 6’69  ,, 

Goose,  . 10‘86  ,, 


Dunk,  . . 10 ’64  seconds. 

Buzzard,  . 6 ’73  ,, 

Fowl,  . . 5T7  „ 


Results. — When  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  normal 
pulse-beat  in  the  corresponding  animals,  the  following  deductions  are  obtained  : — 

(1)  The  mean  time  required  for  the  circulation  is  accomplished  during  27  heart- 
beats, i.e.,  for  man  = 32-2  seconds,  supposing  the  heart  to  beat  72  times  per 
minute. 

(2)  Generally,  the  mean  time  for  the  circulation  in  tAvo  Avarm-blooded  animals 
is  inversely  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse-beats. 

Modifying  Conditions. — :The  time  is  influenced  by  the  folloAving  factors  : — 


1.  Long  vascular  channels  {e.g.,  from  the  metatarsal  vein  of  oue  foot  to  the  other  foot)  re- 
quire a longer  time  than  short  channels  (as  between  the  jugulars).  The  difference  may  be  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  entire  circuit. 

2.  In  young  animals  (with  shorter  vascular  channels  and  higher  pulse-rate)  the  time  is 
shorter  than  in  old  animals. 

3.  Rapid  and  energetic  cardiac  contractions  (as  during  muscular  exercise)  diminish  the  time. 
Hence  rapid  and  at  the  same  time  less  energetic  contractions  (as  after  section  of  both  vagi),  and 
slow  but  vigorous  systoles  {e.g.,  after  slight  stimulation  of  the  vagus)  have  no  effect. 

C.  Vierordt  estimated  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a man  in  the  following  manner  : — In  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  27  systoles  correspond  to  the  time  for  completing  the  circulation. 
Hence,  the  total  mass  of  the  blood  must  be  equal  to  27  times  the  capacity  of  the  A'eniricle,  i.c., 
in  man,  187 ’5  grms.  x 27  = 5062 ’5  grins.  This  is  equal  to  tV  of  the  body-weight  in  a person 
weighing  65 '8  kilos,  (compare  § 40). 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  salt  used  is  to  some  extent  poisonous,  but  Hermann  uses  the 
corresponding  innocuous  soda  salt  (25  per  cent.). 

Pathological. — The  duration  of  the  circulation  seems  to  be  increased  during  septic  fever 
{E.  Wolff). 


93.  WORK  OF  THE  HEART.— The  left  ventricle  expels  0T88  kilo,  of  blood 
AAdth  each  systole,  and  in  doing  so  it  overcomes  the  pressure  in  the  aorta,  Avhich  is 
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equal  to  a column  of  blood  3'21  metres  in  height.  [The  amount  of  blood  expelled 
from  each  ventricle  during  the  systole  is  about  188  grms.  (6  oz.).  It  is  forced  out 
against  a pressure  of  250  inni.  Hg.  = 3-21  metres  of  blood.]  ThcAvork  of  the  heart 
at  each  systole  is  0’188  x 3-21  = 0'604  kilogram-metre.  If  the  number  of  boats 
= 75  per  minute,  then  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  in  24  hours  = (0'604  x 
75  X 60  X 24)  = 65,230  kilogram-metres;  while  the  “work”  done  by  the  right 
ventricle  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  left,  and  therefore  = 21,740  kilogram- 
metres.  Both  ventricles  do  work  equal  to  86,970  kilogram-metres.  A work- 
man during  eight  hours  produces  300,000  kilogram-metres,  he.,  about  four  times 
as  much  as  the  heart.  As  the  wliole  of  the  work  of  the  heart  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  within  the  circulation,  or  rather  is  converted  into  heat, 
the  body  must  bo  partly  warmed  thereby — (425-5  gram-metres  are  equal  to  1 
heat-unit,  he.,  the  force  required  to  raise  425’5  grams  to  the  height  of  1 metre 
may  be  made  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 cubic  centimetre  of  water  1°  C.).  So 
that  204,000  “ heat-units  ” are  obtained  from  the  transformation  of  the  daily 
kinetic  energy  of  the  heart. 

One  gram  of  coal  when  burned  yields  8080  heat-units,  so  that  the  heart  yields 
as  much  energy  per  day  for  heating  the  body  as  if  about  25  grams  of  coal  were 
burned  within  it  to  produce  heat. 

94.  BLOOD-CURRENT  IN  THE  SMALLER  VESSELS.— Methods.— The 

most  important  observations  for  this  purpose  are  made  by  means  of  the  microscope 
on  transparent  parts  of  living  animals.  Malpighi  was  the  first  to  observe  the  cir- 
culation in  this  way  in  the  lung  of  a frog  (1661). 

The  following  parts  have  been  employed  : The  tails  of  tadpoles  and  small  fishes  ; the  web, 
tongue,  mesentery,  and  lungs  of  curarised  frogs  ; the  wing  of  the  bat ; tbe  third  eyelid  of  the 
pigeon  or  fowd  ; the  mesentery;  the  vessels  of  the  liver  of  I'rogs  and  newts,  pia  mater  of  rabbits, 
the  skin  on  the  belly  of  the  frog,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  human  lij) 
{Hater's  Cheilangioscope,  1879)  ; the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  All  these  may  be 
examined  by  reflected  light. 

[Hohng^ren’s  Method. — In  studying  the  circulation  in  the  frog’s  lung,  it  must  be  inflated. 
A cannula  with  a bulge  on  its  free  end  is  placed  in  the  larynx,  while  to  the  other  end  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  The  lung  is  inflated  and  then  the  caoutchouc  tube  is  closed,  after 
which  the  lung  is  placed  in  a chamber  with  glass  above  and  below,  and  examined  microscopically.] 

[Entoptical  appearances  of  the  circulation  [Purkivje,  1815).  Under  certain  conditions  a 
person  may  detect  the  movement  of  the  blood-corpuscles  within  the  blood-vessels  of  his  own 
eye.  The  best  method  is  that  of  Rood,  viz.,  to  look  at  the  sky  through  a dark  blue  glass,  or 
through  several  pieces  of  cobalt  glass  placed  over  each  other  {Helmholtz).'] 

Form  and  Arrangement  of  Capillaries. — -Rcgaidiiig  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
aries,  we  find  that — 

1.  The  diameter  which,  in  the  finest,  permits  only  the  passage  of  single  corpuscles  in  a row' — 
one  behind  the  other — may  vary  from  5 to  20  ,a,  so  that  two  or  more  corpuscles  may  move 
abreast  when  the  capillaiy  is  at  its  widest.  [The  capillaries  are  relatively  wide  in  the  lungs, 
and  narrow  in  the  brain,  retina,  and  liver.] 

2.  The  length  is  about  0 -5  mm.  They  terminate  in  small  veins. 

3.  The  number  is  very  variable,  and  the  capillaries  are  most  numerous  in  those  tissues  where 
the  metabolism  is  most  active,  as  in  the  lungs,  liver,  muscles — less  numerous  where  the  meta- 
bolism is  slight,  as  in  the  sclerotic  and  in  the  nerve-trunks.  [Many  tissues  are  devoid  ot  blood- 
vessels, e.g.,  the  cornea,  nails,  hairs.] 

4.  They  form  numerous  anastomoses,  and  give  rise  to  networks,  whose  form  and  arrangement 

are  largely  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tissue  elements  themselves.  They  form 
simple  loops  in  the  skin,  and  polygonal  networks  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  on  tho  surface 
of  many  »land  tubes  ; they  occur  in  the  form  of  elongated  networks,  with  short  connecting 
branches  in  muscle  and  nerve,  as  well  as  between  the  straight  tubules  ot  the  kidney  ; they  con- 
verge radially  towards  a central  point  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  and  form  arches  in  the  tree 
margins  of  the  iris,  and  on  the  limic  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  ... 

[Direct  Termination  of  Arteries  in  Veins. — Arteries  sometimes  terminate  directly  in  veins, 
without  the  intervention  of  capillaries,  e.g.,  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  in  man  and  some  animals,  in  tho  cavernous  tissiu;  of  tlie  iienis.  ^ 
may  bo  regarded  as  secondary  channels  which  jirotect  the  circulation  of  acfiacent  parts,  and  the} 
may  also  be  related  to  the  heat-regulating  mechanisms  of  peripheral  parts  {Hoycr).] 
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In  connection  with  the  tennination  of  arteries  in  capillaries,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  if  the 
arterioles  are  terminal  arteries,  i.c.,  if  they  do  not  form  any  further  anastomoses  with  other 
similar  arterioles,  but  terminate  directly  in  capillaries,  and  thus  only  communicate  by  cajiillaries 
with  neighbouring  arteriole.s — or  the  arteries  may  anastomose  with  other  arteries  just  before 
they  break  up  into  capillaries.  This  distinction  is  important  in  connection  witli  the  nutrition 
of  jiarts  sujrjdied  by  such  arteries  {Cohit heiin). 

Capillary  Circulation.— On  observing  the  Ccapillary  circulation,  we  notice  tliat 
the  red  corpuscles  move  only  in  the  axis  of  the  current  (axial  current),  while  the 
lateral  transparent  plasma-current  flowing  on  each  side  of  this  central  thread  is 
free  from  these  corpuscles.  [The  axial  current  is  the  more  rapid.]  This  plasma 
layer  or  “ Poiseuille’s  space  ” is  seen  in  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  where  4 are 
taken  up  with  the  axial  current,  and  the  plasma  layer  occupies  4 on  each  side°of  it 
(fig.  130).  A great  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  move  in  this 
layer.  It  is  much  less  distinct  in  the  capillaries.  Rud.  Wagner  stated  that  it  is 
absent  in  the  finest  vessels  of  the  lung  and  gills  [although  Gunning  was  unalfle  to 
confirm  this  statement].  The  coloured  corpuscles  move  in  the  smallest  cajiillaries 
in  suit  lie  file  one  after  the  other;  in  the  larger  vessels,  several  corpuscles  may 
move  abreast,  with  a gliding  motion,  and  in  their  course  they  may  turn  over  and 
even  be  twisted  if  any  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  blood-stream.  As  a general 
rule,  in  these  vessels  the  movement  is  uniform,  but  at  a sharp  bend  of  the  vessel  it 
may  partly  be  retarded  and  partly  accelerated.  Where  a vessel  divides,  not 
unfrequently  a coipuscle  remains  upon  the  ju’ojecting  angle  of  the  division,  and  is 
doubled  over  it  so  that  its  ends  project  into  the  two  branches  of  the  tube.  There  it 
may  remain  for  a time,  until  it  is  dislodged,  when  it  soon  regains  its  original  form  on 
account  of  its  elasticity.  Xot  unfrequently  we  see  a red  corpuscle  becoming  bent 
where  two  vessels  meet,  but  on  all  occasions  it  rapidly  regains  its  original  form. 
This  is  a good  j^roof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  The  motion 
of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  quite  difi'erent  in  character ; they  roll  directly 
on  the  vascular  wall,  moistened  on  their  peripheral  zone  by  the  plasma  in 
Poiseuille’s  space,  their  other  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  thread  of  coloured 
corpuscles  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Schklarewsky  (1868)  has  shown  by 
physical  experiments  that  the  particles  of  least  specific  gravity  in  all  capillaries 
(e.g.,  of  glass)  are  pressed  toward  the  wall,  while  those  of  greater  specific  gravity 
remain  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  [Graphite  and  particles  of  carmine  were  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  caused  to  ch’culate  through  capillary  tubes  placed  under  a 
microscope,  when  the  graphite  kept  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  the  carmine 
moved  in  the  layer  next  the  wall  of  the  tube.] 

When  the  colourless  corpuscles  reach  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  they  must  roll  along, 
partly  on  account  of  their  surface  being  stichy,  whereby  they  readily  adhere  to  the 
vessel,  and  partly  because  one  surface  is  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  vessel 
Avhere  the  movement  is  most  rapid,  and  where  they  receive  impulses  directly  from 
the  rajiidly  moving  coloured  blood-corpuscles  {Danders).  The  rolling  motion  is  not 
always  uniform  ; not  unfrequently  it  is  retrograde  in  direction,  which  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  irregular  adherence  to  the  vascular  wall.  Their  sloiver  movement  (10  to 
12  times  slower  than  the  red  corpuscles)  is  partly  due  to  their  stickiness,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that,  as  they  are  placed  near  the  wall,  a large  part  of  their  surface  lies  in 
the  peripheral  threads  of  the  fluid,  which  of  course  move  more  slowly  (in  fact,  the 
layer  of  fluid  next  the  wall  is  passive — p.  104). 

[D.  J.  Hamilton  finds  that  wlipii  a frog’s  web  is  examined  in  a vertical  position,  by  far  tbc 
greater  proportion  ofleucocytes  float  on  the  upper  surface,  and  011I3'  a few  on  the  lower  surface, 
of  a small  blood-vessel.  In  experiments  to  determine  why  the  coloured  corpuscles  float  or  glide 
e.xclusively  in  the  axial  stream,  while  a great  man}’,  but  not  alt,  of  the  leucocytes  roll  in  the 
perijdieial  layers,  Hamilton  ascertained  that  the  nearer  the  suspended  body  ajijiroaches  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed,  the  more  it  tends  to  occujiy  the  centre  of 
the  stream.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in 
the  circulating  fluid  is  due  to  the  colourless  corpuscles  being  .specifically  lighter,  and  the  coloured 
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either  of  the  same  or  of  very  slightly  greater  speeifio  gravity  tlian  the  bloo(l-])lasma.  Hamilton 
controverts  the  statement  of  Schklarewsky,  and  lie  finds  that  it  is  the  relative  specific  gravity 
of  a body  whicli  ultimately  determines  its  position  in  a tube.  These  e.xperiments  point  to  the 
immense  importance  of'a  due  relation  subsisting  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-plasma 
and  that  of  the  corpuscles.] 

In  the  vessels  first  formed  in  the  incubated  egg,  as  weli  as  in  young  tadpoles,  the  movement 
of  the  blood  from  the  heart  occurs  in  jerks  {Spallanzani,  1768). 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-streani  is  influenced  by  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  whiclt 
undergo  periodic  changes  of  calibre.  This  change  occurs  not  oidy  in  vessels  pro- 
vided with  muscular  flbres,  but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which  vary  in  diameter, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cells  composing  their  walls  (p.  110). 

The  amount  of  wutev  in  the  blood  is  of  importance ; when  it  is  increased,  the 
cii’culation  is  facilitated  and  accelerated  (§  62). 

The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  pulmonary  than  in  the  systemic 
capillaries ; so  that  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  pulmonary  cajnllaries  is  less  than 
that  of  all  the  systemic  capillaries. 


95.  DIAPEDESIS. — If  the  circulation  be  studied  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  we  may 
observe  colourless  corpuscles  passing  out  of  the  vessels  iu  gi-eiiter  or  less  numbers  (fig.  130). 
Mere  contact  with  the  air  suffices  to  excite  slight  infiammatioii.  At  first  the  colourless  cor- 
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puscles  iu  the  plasma-space  move  more  slowly  ; several  accumulate  near  each  other 
to  the  walls  ; — soon  they  bore  into  the  wall, 
ultimately  they  pass  quite  through  it,  and  may 
wander  for  a distance  into  the  perivascular  tis- 
sues. It  is  doubtful  whether  they  pass  through 
the  so-called  “stomata”  which  exist  between 
the  endothelial  cells,orwhether  they  simply  pass 
through  the  cement  substance  between  the  en- 
dothelial cells  (p.  108).  This  process  is  called 
diapedesis,  and  consists  of  several  acts  : — (a) 

The  adhesion  of  colourless  corpuscles  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel  (after  moving  more  slowly 
along  the  wall  up  to  this  point),  (i)  They  send 
processes  into  and  through  the  vascular  wall. 

(c)  The  body  of  the  cell  is  drawn  after  or  follows 
the  processes,  whereby  the  corpuscle  a)ipears 
constricted  in  the  centre  (fig.  130,  c).  {d)  The 

complete  passage  of  the  corpuscle  through  the 
wall,  and  its  farther  motion  in  virtue  of  its  own 
amoeboid  movements.  Hering  observed  that  in 
large  vessels  with  perivascular  lymph-spaces,  the 
corpuscles  passed  into  the  spaces,  hence  cells 
are  found  in  lymph  before  it  has  passed  through 
lymphatic  glands.  The  cause  of  the  diapedesis 
is  partly  due  to  the  independent  locomotion  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  it  is  partly  a physical  act,  viz.,  a filtration  of  the  colloid  mass  of  the  cell 
under  tlie  force  of  the  blood-pressure  {Hering) — in  the  latter  respect  depending  uijoii  the  intra- 
vascular pressure  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream.  Hering  regards  this  process,  and  even 
the  passage  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  through  the  vascular  wall,  as  a normal  process.  The  red 
corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  vessels  when  the  venous  outflow  is  obstructed,  which  also  causes  the 
transudation  of  plasma  through  the  vascular  wall.  The  ])lasma  carries  the  coloured  corpuscles 
along  with  it,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  pa.ssage  through  the  wall  they  assume  extraordinary 
shapes,  owing  to  the  tension  put  upon  them,  regaining  their  sha2)C  as  soon  as  they  pass  out 
{Cohiiheivi).  This  remarkable  jjhenonienon  was  described  by  Waller  in  1846.  It  was  redescribed 
l)y  Cohnheim,  and  according  to  him  tlie  out-wandering  is  a sign  of  inflammation,  and  the 
colourless  corpuscles  which  accumulate  in  the  tissues  are  to  bo  regarded  as  true  pus-corpuscles, 
which  may  undergo  fui-ther  increase  by  division. 

Inflammation  and  Stasis. — When  a strong  stimulus  acts  on  a vascular  ixart,  hyjroriemic  redness 
and  swelling  occur.  Micro.scopic  observation  shows  that  the  capillaries  and  the  small  vessels 
are  dilated  and  overfilled  with  blood-cor]mscles  ; in  some  cases,  a temporary  narrowing  jirecedes 
the  dilatation  ; simultaneously  the  velocity  of  the  stream  changes,  rai’ely  there  is  a temporai'y 
acceleration,  more  freqaenllg  it  becomes  slower.  If  the  action  of  the  stimulus  or  irritant  bo  con- 
tinued, the  retardation  becomes  considerable,  the  stream  moves  in  jerks,  then  follows  a to-and- 
fro  movement  of  the  blood-column — a sign  that  stagnation  has  taken  ^dace  in  other  vascular 


Fig.  130. 

, frog’s  mesentery  showing 
w,  w,  vascular  walls ; a,  a, 
Poiseuille’s  space  ; r,  r,  red  corpuscles  ; I,  I, 
colourless  corpuscles  adhering  to  the  wall, 
and  c,  c,  in  various  stages  of  extrusion  ; /,  /, 
extruded  corpuscles. 
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areas.  At  last  tlie  blood-stream  comes  completely  to  a standstill — stasis — and  the  blood-vessels 
are  plugged  with  blood-corpuscles.  Niimerous  coloiirless  blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  the 
stationary  blood.  Whilst  these  various  processes  are  taking  place,  the  colourless  corpuscles — 
more  rarely  the  red — jiass  out  of  the  vessels.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  stasis  may 
disap])ear.  The  swelling  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflamed  parts  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  exudation  of  plasma  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 


96.  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  VEINS.— In  the  smallest 
veins  coming  from  the  capillaries  the  blood-stream  is  more  rapid  than  in  the 
capillaries  themselves,  bnt  less  so  than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  stream 
is  uniform,  and  if  no  other  conditions  interfered  with  it,  the  venous  stream 
towards  the  heart  ought  to  be  uniform,  but  many  circumstances  affect  the  stream 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Amongst  these  are: — (1)  The  relative  laxness, 
great  distensibility,  and  the  ready  compressibility  of  the  walls,  even  of  the  thickest 
veins.  (2)  The  incomplete  filling  of  the  veins,  rvliich  does  not  amount  to  any  con- 
siderable distention  of  their  walls.  (3)  The  numerous  and  free  anastmnoses  between 
adjoining  veins,  not  only  between  veins  lying  in  the  same  plane,  but  also  between 
superficial  and  deep  veiirs.  Hence,  if  the  course  of  the  blood  be  obstructed  in  one 
direction,  it  readily  finds  another  outlet.  (4)  The  presence  of  numerous  valves 
which  permit  the  blood-stream  to  move  only  in  a centripetal  direction.  They  are 
absent  from  the  smallest  veins,  and  are  most  numerous  in  those  of  middle  size. 

Position  of  Valves. — The  venous  valves  always  have  two  pouches,  and  are  placed  at  definite 
iutervals,  which  correspond  to  the  1,  2,  3,  or  nt'>  pow'er  of  a certain  “fimdaiuental  distaijce,” 
which  is  = 7 mm.  for  the  lower  e.xtremity  and  5 '5  mm.  for  the  upper.  Many  of  the  original 
valves  disappear.  On  the  proximal  side  of  every  valve  a lateral  branch  opens  into  the  vein, 
Avhiie  on  the  distal  side  of  each  branch  lies  a valve.  The  same  is  true  for  the  lympjhatics 
(JT.  Burdclcbcn). 

Effect  of  Pressure. — As  soon  as  pressure  is  applied  to  the  veins,  the  next  lowest 
Amlves  close,  and  those  immediately  above  the  seat  of  pressure  open  and  allow  the 
blood  to  move  freely  toward  the  heart.  The  pressure  may  be  exerted  from 
without,  as  by  anything  placed  against  the  body  ; the  thickened  contracted  muscles, 
especially  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  compress  the  veins.  That  the  blood  fioAvs  out 
of  a divided  vein  more  rapidly  Avhen  the  muscles  contract  is  shoAvn  during  vene- 
section. If  the  muscles  are  kept  contracted,  the  venous  blood  passing  out  of  the 
muscles  collects  in  the  passive  parts,  e.g.,  in  the  cutaneous  veins.  The  pulsatile 
pressure  of  the  arteries  accompany  mg  the  veins  favours  the  venous  current.  From 
a hydrostatic  point  of  vicAV  the  valves  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they  serve 
to  divide  the  colunm  of  blood  into  segments  {e.g.,  in  the  crural  vein  in  the  erect 
attitude),  so  that  the  fine  blood-vessels  in  the  foot  are  not  subjected  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  veins. 

The  velocity  of  the  venous  blood  has  been  measiued  directly  (with  the  htemadromometer  and 
the  rheometer— § 89).  Volkmaun  found  it  to  be  225  mm.  per  sec.  in  the  jugular  vein._  Reil 
observed  that  24  times  more  blood  flowed  from  an  arterial  orifice  than  from  a venous  orifice  of 
the  same  size.  The  veloeity  of  the  venous  current  obviously  depends  upon  the  sectional  area  of 
the  vessel.  Borelli  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  venous  system  to  be  4 times  greater  than  that 
of  the  arterial ; Avhile,  according  to  Haller,  the  ratio  is  9 to  4. 

Large  Veins. As  Ave  proceed  from  the  snicall  veins  toAvards  the  vense  cavte,  the 

sectional  area  of  the  veins,  taken  as  a Avhole,  becomes  less,  so  that  the  velocity  of 
the  current  increases  in  the  same  ratio.  The  A^elocity  of  the  current  in  the  venae 
cavae  may  be  about  half  of  that  in  the  aorta  {Haller^.  As  the  pulmonary  veins 
are  narroAver  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  moves  more  rapidly  in  the 
former. 


97  SOUNDS  WITHIN  ARTERIES.— The  sounds  produced  Avithin  arteries  are,  speaking 
from  a physical  point  of  view,  only  noises  or  bruits.  Still  following  Skoda’s  lead,  they  are 
snoken  of  bv  physicians  as  “ tones.”  Clinically,  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  ‘ tones, 
sLnds  noi^s  or  bruits.  In  four-fifths  of  all  healthy  men  two  sounds-correspondiiig  in  diira- 
tion  and  other  characters  to  the  two  heart-sounds— are  heard  in  the  carotid  {Conrad,  IFcil). 
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Sometimes  only  the  second  heart-sound  is  distinguishahle,  as  its  place  of  origin  is  near  to  the 
carotid.  They  are  not  true  arterial  sounds,  hut  are  simi)ly  “propagated  lieart-BOundB.” 
Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  jmlmonary  artery  can  be  heard  in  this  way  {IVcU,  BcUclheim). 
These  murmurs,  sounds,  or  bruits  occur  either  spontancoitshj,  or  are  produced  Iry  the  applimUon 
of  caiomul  pressure,  whereby  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  diminished.  Hence  one  distinguishes  ; 
(1)  Spontaneous  Murmurs,  and  (2)  Pressure  Muimurs. 

Arterial  Sounds  or  murmurs  are  readily  jiroduced  by  pressing  upon  a strong 
artery,  e.y.,  the  crural  in  the  inguinal  region,  so  as  to  leave  only  a narrow  passage 
for  the  blood  (“stenosal  murmur”)-  A fine  blood-stream  passes  with  great 
rapidity  and  force  through  this  narrow  part  into  a Avider  portion  of  the  artery 
lying  behind  the  point  of  compression.  Thus  arises  the  “pressure-stream” 
(P.  iViemei/er),  or  the  “'fluid  vein”  (“veine  fluide”  of  Chauveau).  The  particles 
of  the  fluid  are  throAvh  into  rapid  oscillation,  and  undergo  vibratory  moA^ements, 
and  by  their  movements  produce  the  sound  Avithin  the  peripheral  dilated  portion 
of  the  tube.  A sound  is  produced  in  the  fluid  by  pressure  {Corrigan).  The 
sounds  are  not  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  vascular  Avail,  as  supposed  by 
Bouillaud. 

A murmur  of  this  sort  is  the  “ sub- clavicular  murmur”  {Roscr),  occasionally  heard  daring 
systole  in  the  subclavian  artery  ; it  occurs  Avhen  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  adhere  to  the  apex 
of  the  lung  (especially  in  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs),  Avhereby  the  subclavian  artery 
undergoes  a local  constriction  due  to  its  being  made  tense  and  slightly  curved  {Friedreich). 
This  result  is  indicated  in  a diminution  or  absence  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  radial  artery  ( Weil). 

It  is  obvious  that  arterial  murmurs  Avill  occur  in  the  human  body  : — [a]  When,  OAAung  to 
pathological  conditions,  the  arterial  tube  is  dilated  at  one  part,  into  Avhich  the  blood-ciuTeut  is 
forcibly  poured  from  the  nhrmal  narrow  tube.  Dilatations  of  this  sort  are  called  aneurisms, 
ill  Avhich  murmurs  are  generally  audible.  (6)  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  an  artery,  e.g. 
by  the  pressure  of  the  greatly  enlarged  arteries  during  pregnancy,  or  by  a large  tumour  pressing 
upon  a large  artery. 

Spontaneous  Murmurs. — In  cases  where  no  source  of  external  pressure  is  discoverable,  and 
Avhen  no  aneurism  is  present,  the  spontaneously  occurring  sounds  are  favomed,  when  at  the 
moment  of  arterial  rest  (cardiac  systole)  the  arterial  walls  are  distended  to  the  slightest  extent, 
and  when  during  the  movement  of  the  pulse  (cardiac  diastole)  the  tension  is  most  rapid  (TrawSe’ 
Weil),  i.e.  , Avhen  the  low  systolic  minimum  tension  of  the  arterial  wall  passes  rapidly  into  the 
higli  maximum  tension.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  in 
Avhich  case  the  sounds  in  the  arteries  are  audible  over  a wide  area.  If  the  minimum  tension  of 
the  arterial  Avail  is  relatively  gi-eat,  even  during  diastole,  the  sounds  in  the  arteries  are  greatly 
diminished. 

Arterial  murmurs  are  favoured  by— (1)  Sufficient  delicacy  and  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  Avails.  (2)  Diminislied  periplieral  resistance,  e.g.,  an  easy  outfloAv  of  the 
fluid  at  the  end  of  the  stream.  (3)  Accelerated  current  in  the  Avascular  system 
generally.  (4)  A considerable  difference  of  the  pressure  in  the  narroAv  and  Avide 
portions  of  the  tube.  (-5)  Large  calibre  of  the  arteries. 

In  normal  pulsating  arteries,  sounds  may  be  heard  especially  at  an  acute  bend  of  the  artery. 
^Murmurs  of  this  sort  are  loudest  Avhere  several  large  arteries  lie  together;  hence,  during 
l>regriancy,  we  hear  the  uterine  murmur,  or  placental  bruit,  or  souffle  in  the  greatly  dilated 
uterine  arteries.  It  is  much  less  distinct  in  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  cord  (umbilical 
murmurs).  Similar  sounds  are  heard  tlirough  the  thin  Avails  of  the  head  of  infants,  and  a 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  enlarged  spleen  in  ague  {Maissurianz). 

Auscultation  of  the  Normal  Pulse. — On  aiAscultating  the  radial  artery  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  especially  in  old  thin  persons  AA'ith  Avide  arteries  and  dicrotic  pulse,  one  may 
hear  two  .sounds  corrcs])ondiiig  to  tlie  primary  and  dicrotic  AA’aves. 

In  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  characteristic  sounds  may  be  heard  in  the  crural  artery. 
If  i)re.s.sure  be  exerted  upon  the  artery,  a double  bloAving  murmur  is  heard  ; the  first  one  is  due 
to  a large  ma.ss  of  blood  being  propelled  into  the  artery  synchronously  Avith  the  heart-beat,  tlie 
second  to  the  fact  that  a large  quantity  of  blood  floAVs  back  into  the  heart  during  diastole.  If 
no  pressure  be  exercised  two  sounds  are  heard,  and  these  seem  to  be  due  to  a Avave  pro])agated 
into  tlie  arteries  by  the  auricles  and  ventricles  resjiectively — compare  § 73,  fig.  9-1,  III.  In 
atheroma  a double  sound  may  .sometimes  be  heard  (§  73,  2). 

98.  VENOUS  MURMURS. — I.  Bruit  de  Diable. — This  sound  is  heard  above 
the  clavicles  in  the  furroAV  betAveen  the  ttvo  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  most 
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frequently  on  tlie  right  side,  and  in  40  per  cent,  of  all  persons  examined.  It  is 
either  a continuous  or  a rhythmical  murmur,  occurring  during  the  diastole  of  the 
heart  or  during  inspiration ; it  has  a whistling  or  rushing  character,  or  even  a 
musical  quality,  and  arises  within  the  bulb  of  the  common  jugular  vein.  When 
this  sound  is  heard  without  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  stethoscope,  it  is  a 
pathological  phenomenon.  If,  however,  pressure  be  exerted,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  person  exaniuied  turn  his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  a similar  sound  is 
heard  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  pathological  hruit  de  diable  occurs  especially  in 
anaemic  persons,  in  lead-poisoning,  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  persons,  sometimes 
in  young  persons,  and  less  frequently  in  elderly  people.  Sometimes  a thrill  of  the 
vascular  wall  may  be  felt. 

Causes. — It  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  blood  flowing  in  from  the  relatively 
narrow  part  of  the  common  jugular  vein  into  the  wide  bulbous  portion  of  the 
vessel,  and  seems  to  occur  chiefly  when  the  walls  of  a thin  part  of  the  vein  lie  close 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  current  must  purl  through  it.  It  is  clear  that  pressure 
from  without,  or  lateral  pressure,  as  by  turning  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  must 
favour  its  occurrence.  Its  irdensity  will  be  increased  when  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  mcreased,  hence  inspiration  and  the  diastolic  action  of  the  heart  (both  of 
which  assist  the  venous  current)  increase  it.  The  erect  attitude  acts  in  a similar 
manner.  A similar  hruit  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  heard  in  the  subclavian, 
axillary,  thyroid,  facial,  innominate  and  crural  veins,  and  superior  cava. 

II.  Begurgitant  Murmurs.— On  making  a sudden  effort,  a murmur  may  be  heard  in  the 
crural  vein  during  expiration,  which  is  caused  by  a centrifugal  current  of  blood,  owing  to  the 
incompetence  or  absence  of  the  valves  in  this  region.  If  the  valves  at  the  jugular  bulb  are  not 
tight,  there  may  be  a bruit  with  expiration  {expiratory  jugular  vein  hi-mt—Hamernjk),  or 
during  the  cardiac  systole  {systolic  jugular  vein  bruit — v.  Bamhergcr). 

Ilir  Valvular  Sounds  in  Veins. — When  the  tricuspid  valve  is  incompetent  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  a large  volume  of  blood  is  propelled  backwards  into  the  venre  cavcc.  Ib® 
venous  valves  are  closed  suddenly  thereby  and  a sound  produced.  This  occurs  at  the  bulb  oi 
dilatation  on  the  jugular  vein  {v.  Bamberger).,  and  in  the  crural  vein  at  the  groin  {N.  Fricdrcicli), 
i.e.  only  as  long  as  the  valves  are  competent.  Forced  expiration  may  cause  a valvular  sound 
in  the  crural  vein.  No  sound  is  heard  in  the  veins  under  perfectly  normal  circumstances. 


99.  THE  VENOUS  PULSE— PHLEB0GB,AM. — Methods.— A tracing  of  the  movements  of 
a vein,  taken  with  a lightly  weighted  sphygmogi'aph,  has  a characteristic  form,  and  is  called  a 
phlebogram  (fig.  131).  In  order  to  interpret  the  various  events  of  the  phlebogram  it  is  most 
important  to  record  simultaneously  the  events  that  take  place  in  the  heart.  Ihe  auriculai  con- 
traction (compare  fig.  47)  is  synchronous  with  ab  ; he,  with  the  ventncular  systole,  druing  which 
time  the  fii'st  sound  occurs,  whilst  a 6 is  a presystolic  movement.  The  carotid  pulse  coincides 
nearly  with  the  apex  of  the  cardiogram,  i.e.,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  descending  limb 
of  the  phlebogi-am  {Eiegcl). 

Occasionally  in  healthy  individuals  a pulsatile  movement,  synchronous  with  the 
action  of  the  heart,  may  be  observed  in  the  common  jugular  vein.  It  is  either 
confined  to  tire  lower  part  of  the  vein,  the  so-called  bulb,  or  extends  farther  up 
along  the  trunk  of  the  vein.  In  the  latter  case,  the  valves  above  the_  bulb  are 
insufficient,  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  even  in  health.  Tlie  wave-motion  passes 
from  below  upwards,  and  is  most  obvious  rvhen  the  person  is  in  the  passive 
horizontal  position,  and  it  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side,  because  the  right  vein 
lies  nearer  the  heart  than  the  left.  It  is  propagated  more  slowly  tlian  the  arterial 
pulse-wave.  The  venous  pulse  resembles  very  closely  the  tracing  of  the  cardiac 

impulse.  Compare  fig.  131,  1,  with  fig.  47.  m • i i 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  jugular  vein  is  in  direct  communication  witJi  the  rigfit 
auricle,  and  as  the  pressure  within  it  is  loiv,  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle  must 
cause  a positive  wave  to  be  propagated  towards  the  peripheral  end  of  the  .pigular 
vein  Fif  131  9 and  10,  are  venous  pulse-tracings  of  a healthy  person  with 
hrsufficiency  of  the  vnlves  of  the  jugular  vein.  In  these  curves  the  pai't  a 
corresponds  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle.  Occasionally  this  part  consists  of 
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two  elevations,  corresponding  to  tlie  contraction  of  tlie  atrium  and  auricle 
respectively.  As  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle  receives  an  impulse  from  the  sudden 
tension  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  symhronous  with  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle 
tliere  is  a positive  wave  in  the  jugular  vein  in  fig.  131,  9 and  10,  indicated  Ijy  h,  L 
Lastly,  the  sudden  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  even  be  indicated  (e). 
As  the  aorta  lies  in  direct  relation  with  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  the  sudden  closure 
of  its  valves  may  also  be  indicated  (fig.  131,  9 at  d).  During  the  diastole  of  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  blood  flows  into  the  heart,  so  that  tlie  vein  partly  collapses 
and  tlie  lever  of  the  recording  instrument  descends. 

Sinus  and  Retinal  Pulse.  Iho  blood  iii  the  sinuses  of  the  hrciin  also  undergoes  a pulsatile 
movement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  cardiac  diastole  much  blood  flows  into  the  veins 
{Mosso).  Under  favourable  circumstances,  this  movement  may  be  propagated  into  the  veins  of 
the  retina,  constituting  the  yejious  retinal  f alse  of  the  older  observers  {Halfrcich). 

Pathological  Jugular  Vein  Pulse.— The  venous  pulse  in  the  jugular  vein  is  far  better  marked 
in  insufficiency  of  the  tricusjhd  valve,  and  the  vein  may  pulsate  violently,  but  if  its  valves  be 


Fig.  131. 

Venous  pulses  1-8,  from  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  ; 9,  10,  pulse  of  the  jugular 

vein  of  a healthy  person.  In  all  the  curves,  a 6 = contraction  of  the  right  auricle  ; h c,  of 
le  light  ventricle  ; d,  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  ; e,  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  : 
e/,  diastole  of  the  right  ventricle. 

pci  feet,  the  pulse  is  not  propagated  along  the  vein,  so  that  a fulse  in  the  mgular  vein  is  not 
necessarily  a saejn  of  xnmfficicncy  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  but  only  of  insufliciency  of  the  valve  of 
tlie  jugular  vein  (Friedreich). 

Liver  Pulse.  The  ventricular  systole  is  propagated  into  the  valveless  inferior  vena  cava,  and 
causes  the  liver  pulse.  With  each  systole  blood  passes  into  the  hepatic  veins,  so  that  the  liver 
undergoes  a systolic  swelling  and  injection. 

Fig.  131,  2-8,  are  curves  of  the  pulse  in  the  common  jugular  vein.  Although  at  first  sight 
le  curves  appear  to  be  very  difierciit,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  various  events  occurring 
III  the  heart  during  a cardiac  revolution  are  indicated  more  or  less  completely.  In  all  the 
cuiveSj  a o^uricular  contraction.  The  auricle,  when  it  contracts,  e.vcites  a jiositive  wave  in 
he  veins.  The  elevation,  h c,  is  caused  by  the  large  blood-wave  produced  in  the  veins,  owing 
to  the  emptying  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  always  greater,  of  course,  in  insufiiciency  of  the  tricuspid 
valves  than  under  normal  circumstpees  (fig.  131,  9 and  10).  In  the  latter  case,  the  closure  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  causes  only  a slight  wave-motion  in  the  auricle.  The  iijicx,  c,  of  this  wave 
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may  be  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  tension  in  the  vein  and  the  pressure  exerted  h}'  the 
sph vgmograph . As  a general  rule,  at  least  one  notch  (4,  6,  0,  e)  follows  the  ape.x,  due  to  the 
prompt  closure  of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  ihc  closure  of  the  closely  adjacent 
aortic  valves  maj'  cause  a small  secondary  w'ave  near  to  e (as  in  1 and  2,  d).  Ihe  curve  falls 

towards/,  corresponding  to  the  diastole  oi  the  heart.  ^ _ 

A well-marked  venous  pulse  occurs  when  the  cviiviclc  %s  yvcctlly  coHQCStcdj  as  in  cases  ot 
insufliciency  of  the  mitral  valve  or  stenosis  ol  the  same  oiiflce.  In  laie  cases,  in  addition  to 
the  pulse  in  the  common  jugular  vein,  the  external  jugular,  the  facial,  thyroid,  external 
Y0l)jg^  or  even  tlie  veins  ot  the  upper  and  low’er  extremities  may  pulsate.  A similai 
pulsation  must  occur  in  the  pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  insufliciency,  hut  of  course  the  result  is 

not  visible.  j i r ^ 

On  rare  occasions  a pulse  occurs  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  loot,  ow’ing  to  the 
arterial  pulse  being  propagated  through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins.  This  may  occur  under 
normal  circumstances,  when  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  arteries  become  dilated  and  relaxed 
(Quincke),  or  when  the  blood -pressure  within  these  vessels  rises  rajiidly  and  falls  as  suddenly, 
as  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  [Venous  pulse  in  submaxill  try  vein  (p.  135)]. 

In  progressive  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  carotid  pulse  at  first  becomes  smaller  and  the 
venous  pidse  larger  ; beyond  a certain  stage  of  pressure  the  latter  ceases  {Miegel). 

100.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BLOOD.  — In  tlie  rabbit,  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  blood  is  found  in  each  of  the  folloAving  : — a,  in  the  passive 
muscles ; b,  in  the  liver ; c,  hr  the  organs  of  the  circulation  (heart  and  great 
vessels) ) d,  in  all  other  parts  together. 

Methods.— The  methods  adopted  do  not  give  exact  results.  J.  Ranke  ligatured  the  parts 
during  life,  removed  them,  and  investigated  the  amount  of  blood  while  the  tissues  are  still  warm. 

Influencing  Conditions. — The  amount  of  blood  is  influenced  by— (1)  the  anatomical  distribu- 
tion of  the  vessels  (vascularity  or  the  reverse)  as  a whole  ; (2)  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  which 
depends  upon  physiological  causes — (a)  on  the  blood-pressure  w’ithin  the  vessels;  (o)  on  the 
condition  of  the  vaso-motor  or  vaso-dilator  nerves  ; (c)  on  the  condition  of  the  tissues  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  are  distributed,  e.g.,  the  vessels  of  the  intestine  during  absorption  ; the  vessels 
of  muscle  during  muscular  conti'action  ; and  the  vessels  in  inflamed  parts. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  is  the  state  of  activity  of  the  organ  itself ; 
hence  the  saying,  “ubi  irritatio,  ibi  affluxus.”  We  may  instance  tlie  congestion 
of  the  salivary  glands  and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  during  digestion,  and  the 
increased  vascularity  of  muscles  during  contraction.  As  the  activity  of  organs 
varies  at  different  times,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  part  or  organ  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  variations  in  its  dates  of  activity.  When  some  organs  are  congested, 
others  are  at  rest  3 diirhig  digestion  there  is  muscular  relaxation  and  less  mental 
activity  • violent  muscular  exertion  retards  digestion  during  great  congestion  0 
the  cutaneous  vessels  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  diminishes.  Many  organs 
(heart,  muscles  of  respiration,  certain  nerve-centres)  seem  always  to  be  m a nearly 
uniform  state  of  activity  and  vascularity.  During  the  activity  of  an  orpa?i,  the 
amoimt  of  blood  in  it  may  be  increased  30  per  cent.,  nay,  even  4/  per  cent  ihe 
motor  organs  of  young  muscular  persons  are  relatively  more  vascular  than  those  ot 
old  and  feeble  persons  (/.  Eanhe).  In  the  condition  of  increased  activity  a more 
rapid  reneioul  of  the  blood  seems  to  occur  3 after  muscular  exertion  the  duration 
of  the  circulation  dimhiishes  ( Vierordt). 

During  a condition  of  mental  activity  the  carotid  is  dilated 
curve  is  increased  (the  radial  shows  the  opposite  condition),  and  the  pulse  is  incieasea 

fie^uen^  (®^^  o/i!7ic  tieart  and  large  vessels  determines  a 

blood  in  the  child  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  adult  . '^^i®  1^®*^!'* 

infancy  uii  to  puberty,  the  vessels  are  relatively  large  ; while  after  pubeity  the  heait  is  la  § , 
nod  t?e  vessels  are  rdatively  smaller.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aiteiies 
of  the  systemic  circulation  must  be  lower  in  the  child  than  in  ^^'®  ^ 

k relatively  wide  in  the  child,  while  the  aorta  is  relatively  small ; aftei  pubeity  both  ve.sseis 
have  nelrly  same  size.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels 
of  the  child  is  relatively  higher  than  that  in  the  adult  {Bencke). 

101  PLETHYSMOGRAPHY. — In  order  to  estimate  and  register  the  amount 
of  blood  in  a limb  Mosso  devised  the  plethysmograph  (fig.  132). 
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It  consists  of  a long  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  G,  suited  to  accommodate  a limb  The  oneniim 
through  which  the  limb  is  introduced  is  closed  with  caoutchouc,  and  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
water.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  which  a manometer  tube  filled  to  a 
certain  height  with  water,  is  h.Ked.  As  the  arm  is  enlarged  owing  to  the  increased  sumiiIv  of 
arterial  blood  passing  into  it  at  each  jiulse-beat,  of  course  the  water  cohinm  in  tlie  manometer 


T 


is  raised.  Tick  placed  a float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  enabled  the  variations  in 
the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  be  inscribed  on  a revolving  cylinder.  The  curve  obtained  resembled 
the  pulse-curve  ; it  lyas  even  dicrotic.  In  fig.  132  the  movement  of  the  fluid  is  represented  as 
conveyed  to  a Marey  s tamboiu’,  T,  similar  to  the  recording  apparatus  employed  in  Brondgeest’s 
pansphygmogi-aph  (tig.  88). 

^ be  filled  with  air.  Kries  fills  it  with  gas  and  connects  the  tube  leading 
to  i to  a gas-burner.  The  variations  in  the  gas-flame  are  then  photographed,  nee 

Results.  (1)  Pulsatile  Variations  in  the  Volume. — As  the  venous  current  is 
regarded  as  uniform  in  the  passive  limb,  every  increase  of  the  volume-curve  indi- 
cates a greater  velocity  of  the  arterial  current  towards  the  periphery,  and  vice 
versa,  {Fich).  The  curves  registered  by  the  apparatus  are  volume  pulses,  and 
they  resemble  the  curve  of  the  dromograph  (fig.  127,  III).  The  ascent  of  the 
curve  indicates  a greater,  the  descent  a diminished  inflow  of  arterial  blood. 


At  first  sight  the  plethysniograph  curve  (volume-pulse,  § 90,  7)  is  very  like  the  pulse-curve 
(piessure  fuilse) ; both  are  dicrotic.  But  there  are  diflerences  ; the  volume  pulse-curve  beyond 
f falls  more  rapidly.  This  rapid  fall,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a corresponding  fall 
of  the  pressure,  is  attiibuted  by  v.  Kries  to  peripheral  reflexion.  The  dicrotic  wave  oecurs 
sooner  in  the  volume-pulse  than  in  the  pnlse-curve. 

(2)  The  respiratory  undulations  correspond  to  similar  variations  in  the  blood- 
pressure  tracing  (§  85, /).  Vigorous  respiration  and  cessation  of  the  resjjiration 
cause  a diminution  of  the  volume.  The  limb  swells  during  straining  and  coughing, 
but  diminishes  during  sighing.  (3)  Certain  periodic  undulations  occur,  due  to 
the  regular  periodic  contractions  of  the  small  arteries.  (4)  Other  undulations,  due 
to  various  accidental  causes,  affect  the  blood-pressure : changes  of  the  position  of 
a limb  acting  hydrostatically,  and  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  vessels  in  other 
vascular  regions.  (5)  Movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  under  observation 
causes  diminution  of  volume,  as  the  venous  current  is  accelerated,  the  musculature 
is  also  very  slightly  diminished  in  volume,  even  when  the  intra-muscular  vessels 
are  dilated.  (6)  Mental  exercise  causes  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  limb, 
and  so  does  sleep  {Mosso).  Music  influences  the  blood-pressure  in  dogs,  the  pres- 
sure rising  or  falling  under  different  conditions.  The  state  of  excitement  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  acts  so  as  to  cause 
acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (^Dngiel).  (7)  Compression  of  the  afferent 
artery  causes  a decrease,  and  compu'ession  of  the  vein  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  limb  (^Mosso).  (8)  Stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  a decrease, 
that  of  the  vaso-dilators  an  increase  in  the  volume  {Bowditch  and  Warren). 
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102.  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. — Transfusion  is  the  introduction  of  blood 
from  one  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of  another  animal. 

(a)  The  red  corpuscles  arc  the  most  important  elements  in  connection  Avith  the 
restorative  powers  of  the  blood.  Tliey  seem  to  preserve  tlieir  functions  even  in 
blood  Avliich  has  been  defibrinated  outside  the  body  (§  4,  A). 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  gases  present  in  the  blood,  arterial  blood  never  acts 
injuriously ; but  venous  blood  overcharged  Avith  carbonic  acid  ought  only  to  be 
transfused  AAdien  the  respiration  is  suiiicient  to  oxygenate  the  blood  as  it  passes 
throno-h  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  A\diereby  venous  is  transfori,ned  into  arterial 
bloodf  If  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased,  or  are  imperfectly  performed, 
the  blood  becomes  rapidly  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  this  condition  reaches 
the  heart ; thence  it  is  propelled  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
AAdiere  it  acts  as  a poAverful  stimulus  of  the  respiratory  centre,  causmg  dyspnoea, 
convulsions,  and  death. 

(c)  The  fibrin,  and  the  substances  from  Avhich  it  is  formed,  do  not  seem  to  play 
any  part  in  connection  Avith  the  restorative  poAvers.of  the  blood;  hence,  defibri- 
uated  blood  performs  all  the  functions  of  non-defibrinated  blood  Avithin  the  body 


(Panum,  Landois). 

(d)  The  investigations  of  Worm  ]\I idler  shoAved  that  an  excess  of  83  per  cent,  of 
blood  may  be  transfused  mto  the  vascular  system  of  an  animal  (dog)  AA'ithout  pro- 
ducing any  injurious  effects.  Hence  it  folloAVS  that  the  vascular  system  has  the 
poAve  ° of  accommodating  large  quantities  of  blood  Avithin  it.  That  the  vascular 
system  can  accommodate  itself  to  a diminished  amount  of  blood  has  been  knoAAm 
for  a long  time  (§  85,  c).  It  is  A^ery  important  to  observe  that  the  transfusion  of  a 
laro'e  quantity  of  blood  does  not  materiaUy  or  permanently  raise  the  blood-pressiu’e. 

When  Employed. — The  transfusion  of  blood  is  used — (1)  in  acute  anaemia 
(§  41,  1),  e.rj-,  after  copious  hsemorrhage.  Ncav  blood  (150  to  500  c.c.),  from  the 
same  species  of  animal,  is  introduced  directly  into  the  vessels,  to  supply  the  j^lace  of 

the  blood  lost  by  the  haemorrhage.  i i ■ 

(2)  In  cases  of  poisoning,  AAdiere  the  blood  has  been  rendered  useless  by  bemg 
mixed  Avith  a poisonmg  substance,  and  hence  is  unable  to  support  life.  In  such 
cases  remoA’'e  a considerable  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  replace  it  by  fresh  blood. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a poison  of  this  kind,  and  its  effects  on  the  body  have  aheady 
been  described  (§  16).  A similar  practice  is  mdicated  in  poisoning  Avith  ether, 
chloral,  chloroform,  opium,  morphia,  strychnine,  cobra  poison,  and  such  substances 
as  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles,  e.g.,  potassic  chlorate. 

(3)  Under  certain  pathological  conditions  the  blood  may  become  so  altered  in 
quality  as  to  be  imable  to  support  life.  The  morphological  elements  of  the  blood 
may  be  altered,  and  so  may  the  relative  proportion  of  its  other  constituents. 
Amongst  these  conditions  maybe  cited  the  pathological  condition  of  urffiinia,  due, 
it  may  be,  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  or  the  iiroducts  of  its  decomposition  AVithin 
the  blood  ; accumidation  of  the  biliary  constituents  in  the  blood,  and  great  mcrease 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  All  these  three  conditions,  Avhen  very  pronounced,  may  cause 
death.  In  these  cases,  part  of  the  impure  lilood  may  be  replaced  by  normal  human 

Amongst  conditions  Avhere  the  morphological  constituents  of  the  h\ood  are  altered 
quahtatively  or  quantitatively  are  : liydrEemia  (excessive  amount  of  water  m the 
blood  § 41  1)  ; oligocytliEemia  (abnormal  diminution  of  red  blood-corpuscles). 
"SWien  these  conditions  are  highly  developed,  more  especially  in  pernicious  anseniia 
(§  10,  2),  healthy  blood  may  be  substituted.  Transfusion  is  not  suited  for  persons 

suffering  from  leiikcemia  (compare  p.  21).  • • 1.  j 

After  Effects  — A quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  normal  blood  has  been  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  a man,  there  is  a greater  or  less  febrile  reaction,  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  transfused  (Fever,  § 220). 
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Operation. — The  operative  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  in'occs.sof  traiisfii.sioii  varies  accord- 
ing as  delibrinated  or  non-defibriiiated  blood  is  used.  In  order  to  delibriiiate  blood,  some  blood 
is  withdrawn  from  a vein  of  a healthy  man  in  the  ordinary  way,  collected  in  an  open  vessel,  and 
whipped  or  beaten  with  a glass  rod  until  all  the  fibrin  is  completely  removed  li’om  it.  ’it  is 
then  filtered  through  an  atlas  filter,  heated  to  tlie  temperature  of  the  body  (by  placing  it  in 
a vessel  in  warm  water),  and  injected  by  means  of  a syringe  into  an  ai-tery  opened  for  the 
purpose,  A vein  {e.g.,  basilic  or  groat  saphenous)  may  bo  selected  for  the  transfusion,  in  which 
case  the  blood  is  driven  inward  in  the  direction  of  the  heart ; if  an  artery  is  selected  (radial 
or  posterior  tibial)  the  blood  is  injected  towards  the  periphery,  or  towards  the  heart. 

11  non-deflbrinated  human  blood  is  used,  the  blood  may  bo  passed  directly  from  the  arm  of 
the  giver  to  the  arm  of  the  receiver  by  means  of  a flexible  tube.  The  tube  used  mu.st  be  filled 
with  normal  saline  solution  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  [J.  Duncan  collects  the  blood  shed 
during  an  operation  in  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  {Pavy),  and  injects  the  mixture, 
esi)ecially  where  much  blood  has  been  lost  j)reviously.] 

Dangers.— It  is  most  important  that  no  air  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  circulation,  for  if  it  be 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  it  may  cause  death.  When  air  enters  the  circulation  it  reaches 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  where,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  it  forms  air-bubbles  and 
makes  a froth.  The  air-bubbles  are  pumped  into  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
which  they  become  impacted,  arrest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  rapidly  cause  death. 

Peritoneal  Transfusion. — Recently,  the  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  into  the  'peritoneal 
cavity  has  been  recommended.  The  blood  so  injected  is  absorbed  (Pmifick).  Even  after  twenty 
minutes  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  recipient  (rabbit)  is  increased,  and 
the  number  is  gi'eatest  on  the  first  or  second  day.  The  operation,  however,  may  cause  death, 
and  one  fatal  case,  owing  to  peritonitis,  is  recorded  {Mosler).  It  is  evident  that  this  method 
of  transfusion  is  not  applicable  in  cases  where  blood  must  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  as 
rapidly  as  possible  (e.p. , after  severe  hfemorrhage  or  in  certain  cases  of  poisoning.  [Blood  has 
been  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  great  debility.] 

Heterogeneous  Blood. — The  Mood  of  animals  oiiglit  never  to  be  transfused  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  man.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  sheep  are  rapidly 
dissolved  by  human  blood,  so  that  the  active  constituents  of  the  blood  are  rendered  useless 
(Landois).  As  a general  rule,  the  blood-serum  of  some  mammals  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  other  mammals  (§  5,  5). 

Solution  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. — The  serum  of  dog’s  blood  is  a powerful  solvent,  while 
that  of  the  blood  of  the  horse  and  rabbit  dissolves  coiqmseles  relatively  slowly.  The  blood-., 
corpuscles  of  mammals  vary  very  greatly  with  reference  to  theii'  power  to  resist  the  solvent 
action  of  the  serum  of  other  animals.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  rabbits’  blood  are  rapidly 
dissolved  by  the  blood-serum  ot  other  animals,  whilst  those  of  the  cat  and  dog  resist  the 
solvent  action  much  longer.  Solution  of  the  corpuscles  occxirs  in  defibrinated  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  blood.  When  the  blood  of  a rabbit  or  lamb  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a dog, 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in  a few  minutes.  If  blood  be  withdrawn  by  pricking  the 
skin  with  a needle,  the  partially  dissolved  corpuscles  may  be  detected. 

Liberation  ot  Haemoglobin  and  Haemoglobinuria. — As  a result  of  the  solution  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles,  the  blood-plasma  is  reddened  by  the  liberated  haemoglobin.  Part  of  the  dissolved 
material  may  be  used  up  in  the  body  of  the  recipient,  some  of  it  for  the  formation  of  bile,  but 
if  the  solution  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  extensive,  the  haemoglobin  is  excreted  in  the  urine 
(haemoglobinuria),  in  less  amount  in  the  intestine,  the  bronchi,  and  the  serous  cavities.  Bloody 
urine  has  been  observed  in  man  after  the  injection  of  100  gi’ams  of  lamb’s  blood.  Even  some 
of  the  recipient’s  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  by  the  serum  of  the  transfused  blood,  e.g.,  on 
transfusing  dog’s  blood  into  man.  In  the  rabbit,  whose  corpuscles  are  readily  dissolved,  the 
transfusion  of  the  ifood-smtm  of  the  dog,  man,  pig,  sheep,  or  cat  produces  serious  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  The  dog,  whose  corpuscles  are  more  resistant,  bears  transfusion  of  other 
kinds  of  blood  well. 

Dangers. — foreign  or  heterogeneous  blood  (i.c. , blood  from  a different  species)  is  trans- 
fused, two  phenomena,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  occur  : — 

(1)  Before  the  cor|iuscles  are  dtssolved,  they  usually  run  together  and-  forni- sticky  masses, 
consisting  of  1 0 or  12  corpuscles,  whicli  are  apt  to  occlude  the  capillaries.  After  a time  they  give 
up  their  ha3moglobin,  leaving  the  .stroma,  which  yields  a sticky  fibrin-like  mass  that  may 
occlude  fine  vessels  (§  31). 

(2)  The  presence  of  a large  quantity  of  dissolved  haemoglobin  may  cause  extensive  coagulation 
within  the  blood-vessels,  'rhe  injection  of  dissolved  haiinoglolnn  causes  extensive  coagxilations 
{Naunyn  and  FraneJeen). 

The  coagulation  occurs  usually  in  the  venous  system  and  in  the  larger  vessels,  and  may  cause 
death  either  .suddenly  or  after  a considerable  time. 

Dis.solved  htemoglobin  seems  greatly  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  fibrin-ferment  (§  30), 
perhaps  by  accelerating  the  disintegration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  Ilaunoglobiu  exposed 
to  the  air  gi’adually  loses  this  property  ; and  tlie  fibrin-ferment,  when  in  contact  with  hemo- 
globin, is  either  destroyed  or  rendered  less  active  [Sachsscndahl). 
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Vasciilar  Symptoms. — As  a result  of  the  above-named  causes  of  occlusion  of  the  vessels,  there 
are  often  signs  of  the  circulation  being  impeded  in  various  organs.  In  man,  after  transfusion 
of  lamb’s  blood,  the  skin  is  bluish-red,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  Difficulty  of  breathing  occurs  from  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lung  ; while  there  may  be  rupture  of  small  bronchial  vessels,  causing  sanguineous  exisectora- 
tion.  The  dyspnoea  may  increase,  es^jeeially  when  the  circulation  tlirougli  the  medulla 
oblongata — the  seat  of  the  respiratory  centre — is  interfered  with.  In  the  digestive  tract,  for 
the  same  reason,  increased  peristalsis,  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  vomiting,  and 
abdominal  pain  may  occur.  These  iihenomena  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  disturbances  of 
the  circulation  in  the  iute.stinal  vessels  cause  increased  peristaltic  movements.  Degeneration 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  occurs  as  a result  of  the  occlusion  of  some  of  the  renal  vessels. 
The  urinifercus  tubules  become  plugged  with  cylinders  of  coagulated  albumin  {Ponfick).  Owing 
to  the  occlusion  of  numerous  small  muscular  branches,  the  muscles  may  become  still',  or  coagula- 
tion of  their  myosin  may  occur.  Other  symptoms,  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  sense-organs, 
and  heart,  are  all  due  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation  through  them.  An  imiiortant 
symptom  is  the  occurrence  of  a considerable  amount  of  fever  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  trans- 
fusion of  heterogenous  blood  (§  200).  When  many  vessels  are  occluded,  rujdure  of  some  small 
blood-vessels  may  take  place.  This  explains  the  occurrence  of  slight,  yet  persistent  hajmorrhages, 
which  occur  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  parenchyma 
of  organs,  as  well  as  in  wounds.  The  blood  coagulates  with  difficulty,  and  imperfectly. 

Transfusion  of  other  Fluids. — Other  substances  have  been  ti'ansfused.  Normal  saline  solu- 
tion (0'6  ]ier  cent.  NaCl),  or  serum  from  the  same  species,  aids  the  circulation  in  a purely 
mechanical  way  {Goltz),  and  it  even  excites  the  circulation  {Kroneeker).  In  severe  amemia  this 
fluid  cannot  maintain  life  (Eidcnburg  and  Landois).  The  injection  of  peptone,  or  rather  the 
albnmoses,  even  in  moderate  amount,  is  dangerous  to  life,  as  it  causes  paralysis  of  the  vessels 
(p.  36). 


The  Blood  Glands. 

103. — I. — THE  SPLEEN. — Structure. — -Tlie  spleen  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, except  at  the  hilum.  Under  this  serous  covering  there  is  a tough, 
thick,  elastic,  fibrous  capsule,  which  closely  invests  the  organ  and  gives  a 

covering  to  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave 
it  at  the  hilum,  so  that  hbrous  tissue  is 
carried  mto  the  organ  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  (fig.  133).  [The  capsule  cannot  he 
separated  without  tearing  the  splenic  pulp.] 
Numerous  trabeculae  pass  into  the  spleen 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule,  where 
they  branch  and  anastomose  so  as  to  produce 
a network  of  sustentacular  tissue,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  connective-tissue,  pro- 
longed inwards  and  surrounding  the  hlood- 
i^essels  (fig.  134).  Thus,  the  coiuiective- 
tissue  in  the  spleen,  as  in  other  viscera,  is 

. continuous  throughout  the  organ.  In  this 

6.U  irregular  dense  network  is  formed, 
comparable  to  tlie  meshes  of  a bath  sjionge. 
[This  network  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
Avashing  out  the  pulp  lying  in  its  meshes  by 

soft  semi-elastic  network  or  framework  of 
rounded  and  flattened  threads  is  obtained.] 
The  capsule  (fig.  133)  is  composed  of  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  connective-tissue  mixed 
with  numerous  fine  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  some  non-striped  fibres. 

Reticulum. — Within  the  meshes  of  the  trabecular  framework  there  is  disposed 
a very  delicate  network  or  reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue,  which,  with  the  other 


A,  capsule;  B,  tiwbocula! ; C,  splenic  pulp  ; 
D,  splenic  corpuscle ; E,  artery. 

Fig.  133. 

Section  of  human  spleen  x 10  times. 
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coloured  elomouts  that  lill  u]-)  tlie  meshes,  constitute  the  s])lenic  pulp  (tig.  135). 
The  reticulum  is  continuous  with  the  lihres  of  the  traheculaj.  [If  a fine  section  of 
the  sjdeen  be  “pencilled”  in  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  cellular  elements,  the 
preparation  presents  much  the  same  characters  as  a section  of  a lymph-gland 
similarly  treated,  viz.,  a very  fine  network  of  adenoid  tissue,  continuous  with,  and 
surrounding  the  walls  of,  the  blood-vessels.  The  spaces  of  this  tissue  are  filled  with 
lymph-  and  blood-corpuscles.] 

The  pulp  is  a dark  reddish-coloured,  semi-ifuid  material,  which  may  be  squeezed 
or  washed  out  of  the  meshes  in  which  it  lies.  It  contains  a large  number  of 
coloured  blood-corpuscles,  and  becomes  brighter  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  oxygeix  of  the  air. 

Blood-Vessels  and  Malpighian  Corpuslces. — The  large  splenic  artery,  accom- 
panied by  a vein,  splits  up  into  several  branches  before  it  enters  the  spleen. 
Both  vessels  and  their  branches  are  enclosed  in  a fibrorrs  sheath,  which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  trabecuhe.  The  smaller  branches  of  the  artery  gradually  lose 
this  fibrous  investment,  and  each  one  ultimately  divides  into  a group  or  pencil  of 
arterioles  or  penicilli  lohich  do  not  anastomose  ivith  each, other,  [Thus  each  branch 
is  terminal — a condition  which  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
pathology  of  embolism  or  infarction  of  the  vessels  of  the  sjjleen.]  At  the  points 
of  division  of  the  branches  of  the  artery,  or  scattered  along  their  course,  are  small 
oval  or  globular  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  (-^  to  inch  in  diameter),  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  [These  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small,  round,  or  oval 


Trabeculfe  of  the  spleen  of  a cat  with  the  splenic  pnlp  washed  Adenoid  reticulum  of 

out.  a,  trabecula  ; b,  vein.  spleen  of  cat. 

— [70,000  in  man] — and  are  readily  detected  in  the  dark  reddish  i^ulp.  One 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  sections  of  the  trabecuh'e  for  them.  These 
corjmscles  consist  of  adenoid  tissue,  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  lymph-cor- 
puscles, and  they  present  exactly  the  same  structure  as  the  solitary  follicles  of 
the  intestine  197).  They  are  .small  lymphatic  accumulations  around  the  arteries 
— peri-arterial  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  similar  to  those  masses  that  occur  in  a 
slightly  different  form  in  other  organs,  e.c/.,  the  lungs.  In  a section  of  the  spleen 
the  artery  may  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  mass  or  through  one  side  of  it,  and 
in  some  cases  the  tis.sue  is  collected  unequally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  it  is  lob-sided.  They  are  not  surrounded  by  any  s^xecial  envelope.  In  some 
animals  the  lymphatic  tissue  is  continued  for  some  distance  along  the  small  arteries, 
so  that  to  some  extent  it  resembles  a jxeri-vascular  sheath  of  adenoid  tissue.  In  a 
well-injected  spleen,  a few  fine  capillaries  are  to  bo  found  within  these  coi’iiuscles. 
The  capillaries  distributed  in  the  substanceof  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  (fig.  13G)form 
a netw'ork,  and  ultimately  pour  their  blood  into  tbe  spaces  in  the  pul]).  According 
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to  Cadiat,  the  corpuscles  are  separated  from  the  splenic  pulp  by  a lymphatic  sinus, 
•which  is  traversed  by  efferent  capillaries  passing  to  the  jml])  (fig.  136). 

Connection  of  Arteries  and  Veins. — It  is  very  difficidt  to  determine  wliat  is  the 
exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  arteries  within  the  spleen,  more  especially  as  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  inject  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen.  According  to 
Stieda  and  others,  the  fine  “capillary  arteries”  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
small  arteries  do  not  open  directly  into  the  capillary  veins,  but  the  connection 

between  the  arteries  and  veins  is  by 
means  of  the  “intermediary  inter- 
cellular spaces”  of  the  reticulum  of 
the  spleen,  so  that,  according  to  thi.s 
view,  there  is  no  continuous  channel 
lined  throughout  by  epithelium  con- 
necting these  vessels  one  with  another. 
Thus  the  blood  of  the  spleen  flows  into 
the  spaces  of  the  adenoid  reticulum 
just  as  the  lymph-stream  flov's  through 
the  spaces  in  a lymph-gland.  Accord- 
ing to  Billroth  and  Kblliker,  a closed 
blood-channel  actually  does  exist  be- 
tween the  capillary  arteries  and  the 
veins,  consisting  of  dilated  spaces 
(similar  to  those  of  erectile  tissue). 
These  intermediary  spaces  are  said  to 
be  completely  lined  by  spindle-shaped 
epithelium,  which  abuts  externally  on 
the  reticulum  of  the  pulp.  [According 
to  Frey,  owing  to  the  walls  of  the 
terminal  vessels  being  incomplete, 
cells  composing  them,  the  blood  passes 


Fig.  1-36. 

Malpighian  corpuscle  of  a cat’s  spleen  injected, 
a,  artery  ; b,  meshes  of  the  pulp  injected  ; e, 
the  artery  of  the  corpuscle  ramifying  in  the 
lymphatic  tissue  composing  it. 

there  being  clefts  or  spaces  between  the 


freely  into  spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pulp  “ in  the  same  v^ay  as  the  water 
of  a river  finds  its  way  amongst  the  pebbles  of  its  bed,”  these  “intermediary 

passages  ” being  bounded  directly  by  the  cells  and  fibres 
of  the  network  of  the  pulp.  From  the  passages  the 
venous  radicles  arise.  At  first  their  walls  are  imperfect 
and  cribriform,  and  they  often  present  peculiar  transverse 
markings,  due  to  the  circular  disposition  of  the  elastic 
fibres  of  the  reticulum.  The  small  veins  have  at  first  a 
different  course  from  the  arteries.  They  anastomose 
freely,  but  they  soon  become  ensheathed,  and  accompany 
the  arteries  in  their  course.] 

Elements  of  the  Pulp  (fig.  137). — The  morphological 
elements  are  very  various — (1)  Lymph-corpuscles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  partly  swollen,  and  at  other  times  with 
granular  contents.  (2)  Red  blood-corpuscles.  (3)  Transi- 
tion forms  between  1 and  2 [although  this  is  denied  l\y 
some  observers  (§  7,  C)].  (4)  Cells  containing  red  blood- 

corpuscles  and  pigment  granules.  [These  cells  exhibit 
4,  cells  containing  gran-  amoeboid  movements.]  (Compare  § 8.) 
ules,  the  upper  one  with  [Lymphatics  undoubtedly  arise  within  the  spleen, 
a colourless  blood-cor-  jjmj.iei.ous.  There  are  two  .systems — a 

pusc  e , enc  ose  m i . gjjpgj,fjeial  or  capsular,  and  trabecular  system  ; and  a 
peri-vascular  set.  The  superficial  lymphatics  in  the  capsule  are  ratlier  more, 
numerous.  8ome  of  them  seem  to  comnnmicate  with  the  lymphatics  within  the 


Fig.  137. 

Elements  of  humnn  splenic 
pulp.  1 , colourless  cells ; 
2,  endothelium  ; 3,  col- 
oured blood-corpuscles 
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organ  (Tomm,  KuUiker).  lii  the  horse’s  .s])Iccu  tliey  coimuiinieate  witli  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  traljecuhT,  and  with  the  ])eri-vascular  lympliatics.  Tlie  exact  mode 
of  origin  of  tlie  peri-vascvilar  sj'stcm  is  unknown,  hut  in  part  at  least  it  begins  in 
the  spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  IVlalpighian  coi'iniscles  and  jieri-vascular 
adenoid  tissue,  and  runs  along  the  arteries  towards  the  hiluni.  There  seem  to  be 
no  afferent  lymphatics  in  the  spleen  such  as  exist  in  a lymphatic  gland.] 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  arc  composed  for  the  most  part  of  non-medullated  • 
nerve-fibres,  and  run  along  with  the  artery.  Their  exact  mode  of  termination  is 
unknown,  but  they  ])robably  go  to  the  blood-vessels  and  to  the  muscular  tissue  in 
the  capsule  and  trabeculae.  [They  are  well  seen  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  and  in 
their  course  very  small  ganglia,  placed  wide  ajiart,  ha-\m  been  found  by  Remak  and 
W.  Stirling.] 

Chemical  Composition. — Several  of  the  more  highly  oxidised  stages  of  albuminous  bodies 
exist  ill  the  spleen.  Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  blood,  there  exist : — leuciii, 
tyrosin,  xanthiii,  hypoxaiithiii  ; lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  formic,  succinic,  and  uric  acids,  and 
perhaps  glycero-phosphoric  acid  (Salkowski)  ; cholesteriii,  a glutin-like  body,  iiiosit,  a pigment 
containing  iron,  and  even  free  iron  oxide  {Nasse).  The  ash  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  iron 
(p.  170)  ; poor  in  chlorine  compounds.  The  splenic  juice  is  alkaline  in  reaction  ; the  specific 
gravity  of  the  siileen  = 1059-1066. 

The  functions  of  the  spleen  arc  obscure,  but  we  know  souie  facts  011  which  to 
form  a theory.  [The  spleen  differs  from  other  organs  in  that  no  very  apparent 
effect  is  produced  by  it,  so  that  we  must  determine  its  uses  in  the  economy  from  a 
consideration  of  snch  facts  as  the  following  : — (1)  The  effects  of  its  removal  or 
extirpation.  (2)  The  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  as  it  passes  through  it. 
(3)  Its  chemical  composition.  (4)  The  results  of  experiments  upon  it.  (5)  The 
effects  of  diseases.] 

(1)  Extirpation. — The  spleen  may  be  removed  from  an  animal — old  or  young — 
without  the  organism  suffering  any  very  obvious  change  {Galen).  The  human 
spleen  has  been  successfully  removed  by  Koherle,  Pean,  and  others.  As  a result 
(compensatory  ?)  the  lymphatic  glands  enlarge,  but  not  constantly,  -while  the  blood- 
forming  activity  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone  is  increased.  Small  brownish-red 
patches  were  observed  in  the  intestines  of  frogs  after  extirjiation  of  the  spleen. 
These  new  formations  are  regarded  by  some  observers  as  compensatory  organs. 
Tizzoni  asserts  that  new  splenic  structures  are  formed  in  the  omentum  (horse,  dog) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  jiarenchyma  and  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen 
is  absent  extremely  seldom. 

[The  weight  of  the  animal  (dog)  diminishes  after  the  operation,  but  afterwards  increases- 
The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  lessened,  reacbing  its  minimum  about  the  150th  to  the 
200th  day,  while  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number.  The  lymphatic  glands 
(especially  the  internal,  and  those  in  the  neck,  mesentery,  and  groin)  enlarge,  while  on  section 
the  cortical  substance  of  these  structures  is  redder,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  red  corpuscles  ; 
many  of  them  are  nucleated  in  the  lymph  spaces  (Gibson).  The  marrow  of  all  the  long  bones 
(those  of  the  foot  excepted)  becomes  very  red  and  soft,  with  the  characters  of  embryonic  bone- 
marrow.  Such  animals  with.stand  hsemorrhage  (to  i of  the  total  amount  of  blood)  without  any 
specially  bad  results  (Ttsscnw,  Winogradoiv).  Schindeler  observed  that  animals  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spleen  became  very  ravenous.] 

[Kegeneration. — After  entire  removal  of  the  spleen,  nodules  of  splenic  tissue  are  reproduced 
(fox)  ; while  new  adenoid  tissue  is  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  Beyer’s  patches, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  former  coming  to  resemble  splenic  tissue  (Tizzoni,  Eternod).'] 

(2)  According  to  Gerkicb  and  Funkc  the  spleen  is  a blood-forming  gland.  The 
blood  of  tlie  splenic  vein  contains  far  more  colourless  corpuscles  than  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  artery  (]>.  53).  Many  of  these  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and 
disappear  in  the  blood-stream.  That  colourless  blood-coi’iniscles  arc  formed  within 
the  spleoi  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  number  of  these  cor])uscles  wliich 
are  found  in  the  Idood  in  cases  of  leidtEemia  {Bennett  (1852),  Virehmv).  Rizzozero 
and  Salvioli  found  that,  several  days  after  severe  hfemorrhage,  the  s[)leen  became 
enlarged,  and  its  jiarencliyma  contained  numerous  red  nucleated  bcTuiatoblasts. 
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(3)  Other  observers  {Kolliker  and  Ecker)  regard  the  silicon  as  an  organ  in  whicli 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and  they  consider  the  large  protoplasmic 
cells  containing  pigment  granules  as  a ]3roof  of  this  (p.  168).  According  to  the 
observations  of  Kusnetzow,  these  structures  are  merely  lymph-corpuscles,  which,  in 
virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements,  have  entangled  coloured  Idood-corpuscles. 
[Such  corpuscles  exhibit  similar  properties  when  placed  upon  a warm  stage.] 
Similar  cells  occur  in  extravasations  of  blood.  The  coloured  blood-corpuscles  Avithin 
the  lymph-cells  gradually  become  disintegrated,  and  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
granules  of  lisematin  and  other  derivatives  of  hsemoglobin.  [The  spleen  contains 
so  much  free  iron  that  a section  of  this  organ,  especially  from  a young  animal, 
Avhen  treated  with  Tizzoni’s  fluid,  i.e.,  with  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  gives  a distinct  blue  colour  (§  174,  4).]  Hence  the  spleen  contains  more 
iron  than  corresponds  to  the  amoiint  of  blood  present  in  it.  When  Ave  consider 
that  the  spleen  contams  a large  number  of  extractives  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids,  it  is  very  probable  that  coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed 
in  the  spleen.  Further,  the  juice  of  the  spleen  contains  salts  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 


The  blood  from  the  sideeu  is  said  to  have  imdergoue  other  cliaiiges,  hut  the  following  state- 
ment must  be  aceepted  with  caution  : — The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  more  water  and 
fibrin,  its  red  blood  corjiuscles  are  smaller,  brighter,  less  flattened,  more  resistant,  and  do  not 
form  rouleaux  ; its  htemoglohin  crystallises  more  easily,  and  there  is  a large  proportion  of  0 
dmdng  digestion.  [The  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
blood  of  the  body  generally.] 


[The  spleen  has  therefore  very  direct  relations  to  the  blood  ; in  it  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  undergo  disintegration,  it  produces  colourless  corpuscles,  and  it  is  said  to 
transform  Avhite  corpuscles  into  red.  The  last  statement,  hoAvever,  does  not  agree 
Avith  the  vieAV  that  the  red  and  Avhite  corpuscles  are  each  developed  from  special 
corpuscles,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  developed  independently  of  each  other  (p.  13).] 

(4)  Contraction. — In  virtue  of  the 
plain  muscular  fibres  in  its  capsule  and 
trabeculte,  the  spleen  undergoes  varia- 
tions in  its  volume.  Stimulation  of 
the  spleen  or  its  nerves,  by  cold, 
electricity,  quinine,  eucalyptus,  ergot 
of  rye,  and  other  “splenic  reagents  ” 
causes  it  to  coiitract,  Avhereby  it 
becomes  paler,  and  its  surface  may 
even  appear  granular.  After  a meal, 
the  spleen  increases  in  size,  and  it  is 
usually  largest  about  five  hours  after 
digestion  has  begun,  i.e.,  at  a time 
Avhen  the  digestive  organs  have  almost 
finished  their  Avork  and  have  again 
become  less  vascular.  After  a time 
it  regains  its  original  volume.  lor 
this  reason  the  spleen  wiis  formerly 
regarded  as  an  apparatus  for  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
Fig.  138.  digestive  organs.  [The  congestion 

Roy’s  Oncometer  for  the  spleen.  T,  T,  tubes  to  spleen  after  a meal  is  more 

be  connected  to  the  oncograph.  probably  related  to  the  formation  of 

neAV  colourless  corpuscles  than  to  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  of  the  jn-oducts  of  digestion  are  partially  acted  upon  in  the 
spleen,  and  undergo  further  change  in  the  liver.]  Then;  is  a relation  betAveen  the 
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size  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  the  liver,  for  it  is  found  that  when  tlio  spleen 
contracts — e.g.,  by  stiinnlation  of  its  nerves — the  liver  becomes  enlarged,  as  if  it 
were  injected  witlr  more  blood  than  usual  {Drosdoiv). 

[Oncograph.— Botkin,  and  more  recently  Koy,  have  studied  various  conditions 
which  affect  the  size  of  the  spleen. 

Roy  enclosed  the  spleen  of  a dog  in 
a box  with  rigid  walls  (figs.  138,  139) 
the  oncometer  (oy^os,  volume)  and 
Klled  with  oil  after  the  manner  of 
the  plethysniograph  (§§  101,  276). 

Any  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
organ  caused  a variation  in  the 
amount  of  oil  within  the  box,  and 
these  variations  were  recorded  by 
means  of  the  oncograph  (§  276). 

The  blood-pi'cssure  was  recorded  at 
the  same  time.  The  circulation 
through  the  spleen  is  peculiar,  and 
is  not  due  to  the  blood-pressure  A 
within  the  arteries,  but  is  carried  on 
chie^y  by  a rhythmical  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  cap- 
sule and  trabeculse.  The  spleen 
undergoes  very  regular  rhythmical 
contractions  (systole)  and  dilatations 

(diastole).  This  alternation  of  systole  and  diastole  may  last  for 
two  events  together  occupy  about  one  minute  (fig.  140).  Changes 


Fig. 


Fig.  T3P. 

138  sliouii  open. 


hours,  and  the 
in  the  arterial 


Abscissa  of  Bloo  A-pre ssure  - curve 2 sec?  inter va  1 s 


Fig.  140. 

Tracing  of  a splenic  curve,  reduced  one-half,  taken  with  the  oncograph.  The  upper  line  with 
large  waves  is  the  splenic  curve,  each  ascent  corrcsjionds  to  an  increase,  and  each  descent 
to  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen.  The  curve  beneath  is  a blood-j)vessuro 
tracing  from  the  carotid  artery.  The  lowest  line  indicates  the  time,  the  interruptions 
of  the  markei'  occurring  every  two  seconds.  The  vertical  lines,  a and  b,  give  the  relative 
positions  of  the  lever-])oint  of  the  oncograph,  and  of  the  point  of  the  recording  style  of  the 
kymograjdi  respectively  {Roy). 


blood-pressure  have  compjaratively  little  iiilluence  on  the  volume  of  the  spleen. 
The  rhythmical  contractions,  although  modified,  .still  go  on  after  section  of  the 
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splenic  nerves.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  sjjleen  has  an  independent 
(nervous)  mechanism  Avithin  itself,  causing  its  movements.] 

[Influence  of  Nerves. — Section  of  the  splenic  nerves  is  followed  hy  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  spleen.  The  nerves  have  their  centre  in  the  meduUa  oblongata. 
Stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  asphyxiated 
blood,  causes  contraction  of  the  spleen,  hence  the  spleen  is  “ small  and  contracted  ” 
in  death  from  asphyxia.  The  fibres  proceed  down  the  cord,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
dorsal  region,  enter  the  left  splanchnic,  pass  through  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  and 
thus  reach  the  sijlenic  plexus.  Stinudation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  these  nerves 
causes  contraction  of  the  spleen,  and  so  does  cold  applied  to  the  spleen  directly  or 
over  the  region  of  the  organ.  In  the  last  case  the  result  is  brought  about  reflexly. 
llotkin  found  that  the  application  of  the  induced  current  to  the  skin  over  the 
spleen,  in  a case  of  leukaemia,  caused  Avell-marked  contraction  of  the  spleen  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  the  result  lasted  some  time.  After  every  stimulation  the 
number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  improved.] 

[There  is  a popular  notion  that  the  spleen  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.  Botkin  found  that  depressmg  emotions  increased  its  size,  while 
exhilarating  ideas  diminished  it.  The  causes  of  these  changes  are  referable  not 
only  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  spleen,  but  also  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  contraction  of  its  muscular  tissue.  And  it  would  appear  that.  Like  the 
small  arteries,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  in  a state  of  tonic  contraction. 
The  size  of  the  spleen  may  be  uifluenced  reflexly.  Thus,  Tarchanoff  found  that 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  when  the  splancliuics  were  intact, 
caused  contraction  of  the  spleen,  while  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic 
also  caused  contraction,  but  to  a less  degree.  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
phenomena  are  not  due  to  the  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  splenic  blood- 
vessels. There  is  a certain  amount  of  independent  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  organ,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  innervation  of  the  spleen  is  similar  to 
the  innervation  of  arteries,  and  that  it  has  a motor  centre  in  the  cord  capable  of 
being  influenced  reflexly  by  afferent  nerves,  while  it  also  sends  out  efferent  impulses.] 

[Sthnulation  of  (1)  the  central  end  of  a sensory  nerve  ; (2)  of  the  peripheral  ends 
of  both  splanchnics  3 (3)  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  vagi,  causes  contraction  of 
the  spleen.  But  even  after  section  of  the  splanchnics  and  vagi,  stimulation  of  a 
sensory  nerve  still  causes  contraction,  so  that  there  must  be  some  other  channel  as 
yet  unlrnoAvn  (^Roy).  Bochefontaine  found  that  electrical  stinudation  of  certam 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri  produced  contraction  of  the  spleen.]  Sensory  nerves 
seem  to  occur  oidy  m the  peritoneum  covering  the  spleen. 

Pressure  on  the  splenic  vein  causes  enlargement  ot  the  spleen,  hence  inereased  pressure  iii 
this  vein  (congestion  of  the  portal  vehi,  cessation  of  hfcmorrhoidal  and  menstrual  dischaiges) 
also  causes  its  enlargement.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  “ splenic  reagents,  such  as  quimne, 
on  the  contraction  of  the  spleen,  Binz  is  of  opinion  that  this  drug  retards  the  formation  01  the 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  its  chief  fnuetion  is  interfered  with,  and  the  organ  becomes 
less  vascular.  It  is  not  definitely  deeided,  however,  whether  it  is  contraction  or  dilatation  ol 
the  spleen  that  alters  the  proportion  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  . ^ +1 

Splenic  Tumours.  — The  increase  in  size  of  the  spleen  in  various  diseases  early  a,ttractca  Hie 
attention  of  physicians.  The  healthy  spleen  undergoes  several  variations  in  volume  during 
the  course  of  a day,  corresponding  with  the  varying  activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  tins 
respect  the  spleen  resembles  the  arteries.  In  many  fevers  the  spleen  becomes  greatlj'  enlaigea, 
probably  due  to  paralysis  of  its  nerves.  It  is  greatly  inereased  in  intermittent  fever  01  ague, 
and  often  during  the  course  of  typhus.  When  it  becomes  abnormally  enlarged,  and  reniaiiis  so 
after  reiieated  attacks  of  ague,  it  is  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  constitutes  ague  caRe. 

In  cases  of  splenic  leukaimia  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a gieat 

increase  in  the  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  also  a decrease  ol  tlie  coloureci 

ones  (§  10).  _ 1 1 j 1 -4- 

II.  The  Thymus. — During  fojtal  life  this  gland  is  largely  developed,  and  it 

increases  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life,  remaining  stationary  until  the 
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teiitli  or  fourtoeutli  year,  when  it  l)Cgius  to  atrophy  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
[The  degeneration  begins  at  tlie  outer  part  of  each  lobule  and  progresses  inwards 
(//<*’).  Waldeyer  hnds  that  even  in  the  oldest  j)erson  the  thymus  is  always  repre- 
sented by  a mass  of  fat,  at  least  as  largo  as  tlie  thymus  at  birth,  and  always  con- 
taining some  adenoid  tissue  either  in  a diffuse  or  nodular  form.] 

Structure. — “It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  lymph-follicles  (resembling  the 
glands  of  Peyer)  or  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  held  together  by  a frameworlc  of 
connective-tissue  which  contains  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  a few  nerves  (fig.  141).  The 
framework  of  connective-tissue  gives  off  septa 
which  divide  the  gland  into  lobes,  these  being 
further  subdivided  by  finer  septa  into  lobules, 
the  lobules  being  separated  by  fine  intra-lobular 
lamellte  of  connective- tissue  into  follicles  (0‘5- 
1'5  mm.).  These  follicles  make  up  the  gland- 
substance,  and  they  are  usually  polygonal  when 
seen  in  a section.  Each  follicle  consists  of  a 
cortical  and  a medullary  part,  and  the  matrix 
or  framework  of  both  consists  of  a fine  adenoid 
reticulum  Avhose  meshes  are  filled  with  lymph- 
corpuscles”  (fig.  142,  rt).]  Many  of  these  cor- 
puscles exhibit  various  stages  of  disintegration. 

In  the  medulla  are  found  the  concentric  cor- 
puscles of  Hassal.  [“They  consist  of  a 
central  gTanular  part,  around  Avhich  are  dis- 
jiosed  layers  of  flattened  nucleated  endothelial 
cells  arranged  concentrically.  When  seen  in 
a section  they  resemble  the  ‘ cell-nests  ’ of 
(“pithelioma  (fig.  142,  b).  They  have  also  been 
occur  in  the  prostate.  They  are  most 


Fig.  141. 


Section  of  the  thymns  gland  of  a cat,  with 
one  complete  lobule  with  a cortical 
part  a,  and  a centre,  b.  a,  lymphoid 
tissue ; c,  blood-vessels  injected ; d, 
connective- tissue. 
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retrograde  metamorphosis.”  Sig.  Mayer  finds  that  the  thymus  of  the 
contains  structures,  Avith  transverse  markings,  identical 
with  the  stripes  of  striped  muscular  fibres.  The  struc- 
tures are  identical  Avith  those  called  “ sarcoplasts  ” by 
Margo  and  Paneth,  and  “ sarcolytes  ” by  fSig.  Mayer. 

They  also  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  tail  of  the 
larvre  of  batrachians,  Avhen  the  tail 
retrograde  metamorphosis.] 

Simon,  His,  and  others  described  a convoluted  blind 
canal,  the  “central  canal,”  as  occurring  Avithin  the 
gland,  and  on  it  the  follicles  Avere  said  to  be  placed. 

()ther  observers,  Jendrassik  and  Klein,  either  dejiy  its 
existence  or  regard  it  merely  as  a lymphatic  or  an  arti- 
ficial product.  Kui7ierous  fine  lymphatics  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  many  are  distributed 
over  its  surface,  but  their  mode  of  origin  is  unknoAvn. 

[Tliey  seem  to  bo  channels  through  Avhich  the  lympli- 
corpuscles  are  convoyed  aAA'ay  from  the  gland.]  Numerous  biood-vessels  are  also 
distributed  to  the  septa  and  follicles  (fig.  141,  c). 

Chemical  Composition. —Besides  gelatin,  albumin,  soda-albumin,  there  are  sugar  and  fat, 
leucin,  xanthin,  hypoxantliin,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  succinic  acids.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  more  abundant  in  the  ash  than  soda,  calcium,  magnesium  (?  ammonium),  chlorine,  and 
suljihuric  acid. 

Function  of  the  Thymris. — As  long  as  it  exists,  it  seems  to  jierform  the  functions  of  a true 
lymph-gland.  This  view  is  supported  by  tlie  fact  that  in  reptiles  and  amphibians,  which  do  not 


Fig.  142. 

Elements  of  the  thymus 
( X 300).  a,  lym2)h-cor2)us- 
cles  ; b,  concentric  corpuscle 
of  H assail. 
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possess  lymph-glands,  the  thymus  remains  as  a permanently  active  organ.  [Extirpation  gave 
lew  positive  results,  but  chemioal  investigation  shows  that  the  parenchyma  contains  a large 
number  of  products  indicating  considerable  metabolic  activity  (FriccUcbcn).] 

[Development  of  the  Thymus. — The  thymns  is  the  organ  which  earliest  shows  the  structure  of 
adenoid  tissue,  both  in  the  ontogeny  of  individual  mammals  and  in  the  jiliylogeny  of  the 
vertebrates.  In  man  His  maintains  that  it  is  derived  from  the  epithelium  covering  the  fourth, 
third,  and  part  of  the  second  branchial  cleft,  which  becomes  compressed  in  the  angle  between  the 
head  and  neck.  (More  recent  observers — Ivastochenko  and  others — have  thrown  some  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  His’s  observations;  jirobably  there  are  considerable  dilferences  in  dilferent 
classes  of  vertebrates,  but  all  are  now  agreed  that  the  original  thymns  is  an  epithelial  organ 
mainly  derived  from  the  epithelinm  covering  the  gill-clefts.)  The  tube  of  epithelium— sinus 
prfecervicalis — so  formed  grows  inwards,  branching  dichotomonsly,  and  ramifying  in  the 
connective-tissue  behind  the  sternum,  jnst  above  the  pericardium.  The  cells  forming  it  gi'ow 
inwards  and  till  np  the  lumen  of  the  “gland,”  and  at  last  of  the  duct  also.  By  this  epithelial 
ingrowth  the  same  condensation  of  connective-tissue  is  brought  about  as  in  the  tonsil,  and  in 
the  same  way  blood-vessels  appear  in  large  nnmbei-s,  and  leucocytes  begin  to  wander  out  of  the 
vessels,  are  detained  in  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  aud  invade  the  nearly  functionless 
epithelial  gland  lobules.  The  cells  of  the  latter  proliferate,  and  the  older  cells  of  the  lobnle  are 
pushed  to  the  centre,  become  cornified,  and  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  cell-nests 
of  an  epithelioma,  forming  the  so-called  “concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.”  While  the  leuco- 
cytes soon  eat  away  the  majority  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  break  the  continuity  of  the 
e]iithelial  tubes,  these  cornified  sti’uctures  long  resist  their  attacks,  and  the  thymus  always 
retains  the  lobular  character  imparted  to  it  by  its  epithelial  precursor.  The  leucocytes  divide 
rapidly  by  mitosis  in  the  connective-tissue  surrounding  these  epithelial  remains,  though  no 
ti-ue  “germ-centres”  are  ever  formed.  The  complete  removal  of  the  “concentric  corpuscles” 
by  the  leucocytes  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  the  latter,  and  the  appearance  of  fat  in  the 
position  of  the  thymus  ; but  Waldeyer  has  recently  shown  that  the  outward  form  of  the  thymus 
is  always  preserved  in  this  fatty  mass,  and  that  it  is  always  possible  to  demonsteate  microscopi- 
cally in  some  yiart  of  it  a remaining  leucocyte  infiltration,  and  wherever  this  is  at  all  well 
marked  it  will  be  found  to  surround  a surviving  “concentric  corpuscle”  ((?.  L.  Cbulland).] 


III.  The  Thyroid. — Structure. — The  gland  consists  of  lobes  and  lobules  held 
together  by  connective-tissue  rich  in  cells.  Each  lobule  is  made  up  of  numerous 
completely  closed  sacs  (0-04  toOT  mm.  in  diameter),  which  in  the  embryo  and 
the  newly-born  animal  are  composed  of  a membrana  propria  lined  by  a single 
layer  of  nucleated  cubical  cells  (fig.  143).  The  sacs  contain  a transparent,  viscid, 
albuminous  fluid,  [blot  unfrequently  the  sacs  contain  many  coloured  Wood- 
corpuscles  (jBaie?').]  Each  sac  is  surrounded  hy  a plexus  of  capillaries  which  do 
not  penetrate  the  membrana  propria.  There  _ are  also  numerous  lymphatics. 
At  an  early  period  the  sacs  dilate,  their  cellular  luring  atrophies,  and  their  contents 
undergo  colloid  degeneration.  When  the  gland-vesicles  are  greatly  enlarged, 
“goitre  ” is  produced. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  gland  has  not  been  much  investigated.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  constituents,  leucin,  xanthin,  saidtin,  lactic,  succinic,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  have 

^^[Ldsion.— The  effects  differ  according  to  the  animal  operated  on.  This  gland  l)as  been 
exUed  in  the  human  subject  in  cases  of  g.ntre.  Reverdin  pointed  out  that  a peculiai  conditio 
results  called  cachexia  stumipriva,  and  practically  the  human  being  becomes  a cictiik  T s 
opemton  the^  is  highly  questionable  when  performed  on  man.  Rabbits  endure  ti  e 
operation  well,  and  so  do  the  sheep,  calf,  and  horse,  none  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  that 
oLur  in  the  dog  and  monkey  being  manifested  by  them.  In  pigeons  no  obvious  disturbance  r. 
produced  after  bilateral  excision  of  these  glands,  so  that  they  do  not 
Lt  function  in  these  animals  {R.  Eioald).  Of  dogs,  cats,  and  foxes, 

survive  ; nearly  all  die.  It  appears  therefore  that  herbivora  bear  the  opeiation  and  ^'‘“^1  [ew  e 
after-effects  tliL  carnivora  {Sa-nqicirico  and  Orecchia).  I he  immediate  efiects  a,  e hbiillai 
conti-actions  which  ultimately  influence  the  gait  of  the  animals,  convulsions,  anresthcsia,  ^eat 
Zinutiorof  S losi  of  fle.sh,  redness  of  the  ears,  and  intense  heat  of  the  skin  (wind 

disannear  after  several  days),  difficulty  in  seining  and  eating  food,  keiato-conjunctn  itis,  and 
r llnflv  flisturbaiice  of  the  rhythin  of  respiration  with  dyspiicea  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
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not  omir  ; but  AVagiier  denies  this,  for  be  asserts,  that  the  rcmiiiiiiiig  lialf  hypertroiihies,  and 
if  it  be  e.xcised,  death  occurs  with  the  usual  symjitoms.  In  monkeys,  live  days  after  tlie 
operation,  there  are  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance.  The  animals  have  lo.st  their  a]>petite, 
there  are  fibrillar  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  but  the  tretnors 
disappear  on  voluntary  effort.  The  appetite  returns  and  is  increased,  but  notwithstanding,  the 
aidmal  grows  thin  and  pale  ; while  the 


tremors  increase  and  affect  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  These  tremors  are  of  central 
origin,  because  they  disappear  on  dividing 
the  nerve.  Thus  there  is  profound  altera- 
tion of  tlie  motor  powers.  Amongst  the 
outward  symptoms  are  jnifliness  of  the  eye- 
lids, swelling  of  the  abdomen,  increased 
hebetude  and  dyspnoea,  while  afterwards 
there  is  a fall  of  the  temjierature  and  im- 
becility ; the  tremors  disajipear,  there  is 
a palor  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately,  after 
five  to  seven  weeks,  the  animals  die  com- 
atose. Thus  there  is  slow  onset  of  hebe- 
tude, terminating  in  imbecility.  Very 
remarkable  changes  occur  in  the  blood. 

There  is  a steady  fall  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure ; a diminution  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, or  rather  profound  antemia ; 
leucocythtemia,  the  colourless  corjjuscles 
being  increased  to  the  ratio  of  four  to 
fourteen  ; and  lastly  mucin  is  present  in 
the  blood,  although  normally  it  is  not  so. 

The  salivary  glands  are  hyjiertrophied, 
ovving  to  the  presence  of  mucin,  which  is 
found  even  in  the  parotid,  although  this 
is  normally  a serous  gland  (§  141).  The 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  is  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  great  omentum.  M ucin  is  found  in  the  peritoneal  fluid,  and  the  spleen  is  also 
enlarged.  Thus  these  symptoms  j)resent  many  features  in  common  with  those  of  myxoedema 
as  described  by  Ord  {v.  Horsley).'\ 

[Stages.— Horsley  distinguishes  three  stages.  In  the  first  or  neurotic  stage,  the  animals 
exhibit  constant  tremors,  8 per  second,  and  young  animals  do  not  appear  to  survive  this  stage. 
In  the  second  or  mucinoid  stage,  mucin  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  and  blood  ; this  change, 
however,  is  only  seen  to  perfection  in  monkeys.  If  these  animals  be  kejit  at  a high  artificial 
temperature,  their  life  is  considerably  prolonged.  In  the  third,  atrophic  or  marasmic  period, 
the  animals  die  of  marasmus,  while  they  lose  their  excess  of  mucin.  Age  seems  to  exert  an 
important  influence  in  thyroidectomy  ; young  dogs  survive  but  a short  time,  while  old  dogs 
merely  exhibit  symptoms  of  indolence  and  incapacity  ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  activity  of 
the  gland  seems  to  be  most  active  when  tissue-metabolism  is  most  active.] 

The  following  table,  after  Horsley,  indicates  the  symptoms  that  follow  loss  of  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 


Fig.  143. 

Section  of  the  thyroid  gland.  «,  closed  vesicles  ; 
h,  distended  by  colloid  ma.sses  and  lined  by  low 
columnar  epithelium  ; c,  inter- vesicular  con- 
nective tissue. 


Stages. 

Duration. 

Symptoms. 

Remarks. 

I. 

I 

Neurotic. 

1 to  2 weeks  in  dogs  ; 
1 to  3 weeks  in 
monkeys. 

Tremors,  rigidity,  dysp- 
noea. 

Young  dogs  and  monkeys 
alike  die  in  this  stage. 

1 

1 

Mucinoid. 

J to  1 week  in  dogs  ; 
3 to  7 weeks  in 
monkeys. 

Commencing  hebetude 
and  mucinoid  degen- 
eration of  the  connec- 
tive-tis.sues. 

Dogs  survive  only  to  the 
beginning  of  this  stage ; 
monkeys  die  at  the  end, 
if  not  treated. 

III. 

Atrophic. 

5 to  8 weeks  in  mon- 
keys. 

Com])lete  imbecility  and 
atrojihy  of  all  tissues, 
especially  muscles. 

Monkeys  survive  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature 
of  the  air-bath.] 

Functions. — 'I’he  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  very  obscure.  Perhaps  it  may  bo  an 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  blood-supply  to  the  head(?).  It  becomes  eidarged  in  Basedow’s 
disease,  in  which  there  is  great  palpitation,  as  well  as  jirotrusion  of  the  eyelialls  or  exophthalmos, 
which  seem  to  de[)cnd  upon  a simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerve  of  the  heart, 
and  the  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  smooth  muscles  in  the  orbital  cavity  and  the  eyelids,  as  well 
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as  of  the  inhibitory  iibrcs  of  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid.  In  many  localitie.s  it  i.s  common  to  find 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  constituting  goitre,  which  is  sometimes,  but  lar  from  invariably,  associ- 
ated with  idiocy  and  cretinism.  [Horsley  finds  tliat  its  removal  is  the  essential  cause  of 
niyxcedema  and  eretinism.  He  regards  it  (1)  as  a blood-forming  gland,  so  that  it  ha,s  a Inema- 
poietic  function,  but  Gibson  finds  no  grounds  for  snpportiug  this  view.  During  the  anemia 
resultino-  from  its  removal,  the  blood  of  the  thyroid  vein  contains  7 per  cent,  more  red  blood- 
corpnscles  than  the  corresponding  artery  [Horsley).  (2)  It  seems  to  regulate  the  formation  of 
mucin  in  the  body.  After  its  removal  the  normal  metabolism  is  no  longer  maintained,  and 

there  is  a corresponding  increasingly  defective  condition  of  nutrition.] 

According  to  Rogowitsch,  the  function  of  the  thyroid  is  to  neutralise  a substance  produced 
in  the  body  which,  if  it  accumulated,  would  act  as  a poison  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

[Transplantation  of  the  Thyroid. — Part  of  the  thyroid  of  animals  has  been  transplanted  to 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  under  the  skin,  but  apparently,  when  so  transplanted,  fails  to 

exercise  any  beneficial  influence  in  oases  of  niyxcedema.] 

In  the  Tunicata,  this  gland,  represented  by  a groove,  secretes  a digestive  fluid,  in  verte- 
brates it  is  an  organ  which  has  undergone  a reti'ograde  change  [Gegenhaur). 


IV.  The  Suprarenal  Capsules.— Structure. — These  organs  are  invested  by  a 
thin  capsule  which  sends  processes  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  They  con- 
sist of  an  outer  (broad)  or  cortical  layer  and  an  inner  (narrow)  or  medullary 
layer  (fig.  144).  The  former  is  yellowish  in  colour,  firm  and  striated,  while  the 
latter  is  softer  and  deeper  in  tint.  In  the  outermost  zone  of  the  cortex  (fig.  14-5), 
the  trabeculffi  form  polygonal  meshes,  which  contain  the  cells  of  the  gland- 
substance  ; in  the  broader  middle  zone  the  meshes  are  elongated,  and  the  cells 
filliim  them  are  arranged  in  columns  radiating  outwards.  Here  the  ceUs  are 
transparent  and  nucleated,  often  containing  oil-globules ; in  the  innermost  narrow 
zone  the  polygonal  arrangement  prevails,  and  the  ceUs  often  contain  yeUowish-brown 
nio'ment.  [Immediately  under  the  capside  the  cells  are  arranged  in  rounded  groups 
— ^ona  glomerulosa ; next  to  this  the  cells  are  arranged  in  columns,  forming 
the  widest  zone  or  zona  fasciculata,  while  next  the  medulla  is  the  zona  reticu- 
laris (fio-  145)  1 In  the  medulla  the  stroma  forms  a reticulum  containing  groups 
of  ceUs°  of  very  irregular  shape.  Numerous  blood-vessels  occur  in  the  gland 
esnecially  in  the  cortex.  [The  nerves  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  derived 
from  the  renal  and  solar  plexuses.  Many  of  the  fibres  are  nieduUated.  After 
they  enter  the  gland,  numerous  gaughonic  cells  occur  in  the  plexuses  ivliich  they 
form.  Indeed,  some  observers  regard  the  cells  of  the  medulla  as  nervous. 
Undoubtedly,  numerous  multipolar  nerve-cells  exist  within  the  gland.J 

Chemical  Composition.— The  siiprareiials  contain  the  constituents  of  _coniiectn'e-_and  iimwe- 
tissiie  • also  leucin,  hypoxanthin,  benzoic,  hippunc,  and  taurochohe  acids,  taiinn,  luosit,  fats, 
and  a body  which  becomes  pigmented  by  oxidation.  Amongst  inorganic  substances  potash  and 

showed  that  a watery  extract  of  the  supra-mial 
ca&“^^^^  to  dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs.  Marino-zuco  has  shown  that  the  toxic  base 

The^unction  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  is  very  obscure.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  m 
AddiBon'e  dieease  ov  ‘bronzed  skin,’  which  is  perhai.s  primarily  a nervmis  affection,  these  glands 

me.rL«™d  tVft]  Brow,.-Sd<i«a,,l  tllinks  the,  may  be  co.iccmcd  ...  prc.entmg  theovc- 

'TSlnmhfSnm  the  med.illa  of  the  s.iptarenal  brfte  (in  ......  cat  dog 

^ ^ TiUr  vit  1 ffives  the  spectrum  of  liEeniochroniogen  (§  18),  while  the  coitex  sliovs  that 
fMXrfie  caib  ^ the  latter  being  a group  of  respiiiitory 

ftat  brnmoohromogen  is  only  fonnd  i..  '“'ff ,?  X™  ml)  bf-^o  .1,  tonor- 

T irbratr  ..  E,..S,So;).‘'Urw£  4-  - d-ased,  the 

the  pigme.,tatio.,  of  the  .skin  and  mueo...  membranes. 
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'riuu'ooholio  acid  has  been  found  in  the  medulla  by  Vulpiau,  and  pyro-catechin  by  Krnkenber". 
MacMnnn  believes  that  “ they  have  a large  share  in  the  downward  metamorphosis  of  colouring 
matter.”] 


V.  Hypophysis  Cerebri^ — Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. — The  hypophysis 
cerebri,  or  pituitary  body,  consists  of  an  anterior  lower  or  larger  lobe,  partly 
embracing  the  posterior  lower  or  smaller  lobe.  Tliese  two 
lobes  are  distinct  in  their  structure  and  development.  The 
posteno)'  lobe  is  a ]iart  of  the  brain,  and  belongs  to  tlie 
infundibulum.  The  nervous  elements  are  displaced  by  the 
ingrowth  of  connective-tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The 
anterior  portion  represents  an  inflected  and  mucli  altered 
portion  of  ectoderm,  from  which  it  is  developed.  It  con- 
tains gland-like  structures,  witli  connective-tissue,  lymph- 
atics, and  blood-vessels,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
capsule.  According  to  Ecker  and  Mihalkowicz,  it  resembles 
the  suprarenal  capsule  in  its  structure,  while,  according  to 
other  observers,  in  some  animals  it  is  more  like  the  thyroid. 

Its  functions  are  entirely  unknown. 


[Excision.— Horsley  has  removed  this  gland  twice  successfullj’  in 
dogs,  which  lived  from  five  to  six  months.  No  nervous  or  other 
symptoms  were  noticed,  but  when  the  cortex  of  the  brain  was  exposed 
and  stimulated,  a gi-eat  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  motor  regions 
was  induced,  even  slight  stimulation  being  followed  by  violent  tetanus 
and  prolonged  epilepsy.  ] 

Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. — The  former,  which  lies  on  the  tip  of 
to  a large  extent  of  plexuses  of  small,  more  or  less  cavernous  arteries, 
by  septa  and  a capsule  of 
connective-tissue  {Luschka). 

Between  tliese  lie  polyhedral 
gi'anular  cells  arranged  in  net- 
works. The  carotid  gland  has 
a similar  structure  (p.  90). 

Their  functions  are  quite  un- 
known. Perhaps  both  organs 
may  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  embryonal  blood-vessels 
{Arnold), 


Cortex.  Jledulla.  Vein. 

Fig.  144. 

Part  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  of  a child  x 15. 

the  coccyx,  is  composed 
supported  and  enclosed 


Zona  glomenilosa. 


Z.  fasciculata. 


Z.  reticularis. 


.Strands  of  cells  of 
the  marrow. 


T.S.  of  a nerve. 


Ganglionic  cells. 

T.S.  Inmdles  of 
smooth  muscle. 


T.S. vein. 


ortex. 


104.  COMPARATIVE.  — 

The  heart  in  fishes  (fig.  146, 

I.),  as  well  as  in  the  larvte  of 
amphibians  with  gills,  is  a 
simple  venous  heart,  consist- 
ing of  an  auricle  and  a ven- 
tricle. The  ventricle  propels 
the  blood  to  the  gills,  where  it 
is  oxygenated  (arterialised) ; 
thence  it  passes  into  the  aorta 
to  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  retui’iis 
through  the  capillaries  of  the 
body  and  the  veins  to  the 
heart.  The  amphibians  ( frogs) 
have  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle  (Frog,  II.).  From 
the  latter  there  proceeds  ona 
vessel  which  gives  off  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  and  as  the 
aorta  supplies  the  rest  of  the 
body  with  blood,  the  veins  of 
the  systemic  circulation  carry  their  blood  to  the  right  auricle,  those  of  the  lung  into  the  left 


Fig.  1 45. 

T.S.,  human  supra-renal  capsule  x 50. 


— j,  uiuuu  i/u  me  rigiiu  auncie,  uiose  oi  rue  lung  into  cue  leii 

auricle.  In  fi.shes  and  amphibians  there  is  a dilatation  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  the 
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bulbus  arteviosu.s,  wliicli  is  partly  provided  with  strong  nmscles.  The  reptiles  (III.)  ^wssess  two 
separate  auricles,  and  two  imperfectly  separated  ventricles.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ansc  ■ 
separately  from  the  latter  two  chambor.s.  The  venous  blood  of  the  sy.stemic  and  pulmonary  circu- 
lations flows  separately  into  the  right  and  left  auricles,  and  the  two  streams  are  niixed  in -the. 
ventricle.  In  some  reptiles  the  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum  seems  capable  of  being  closed. 
The  complete  separation  of  the  ventricle  into  two  is  seen  in  fig.  IV.,  in  the  tortoise.  The  loii  er 
vertebrates  have  valves  at  the ’orifices  ot  the  yenoe  cavie,  which  are  ludi- 
mentary  in  birds  and  some  mammals.  All  birds  aud  manmalB  have  two 
completely  separate  auricles  and  two  separate  ventricles.  Iji  the  halicoie 
the  apex  of  the  venti’icles  is  deeply  cleft.  Some  animals  have  acc^oiy 
hearts,  e.g.,  the  eel  in  its  caudal  vein.  They  are  very  probably  lymph-hearts 
[lloUn).  The  veins  of  the  wing  of  the  bat  pulsate  {Schiff).-  The  lowest  vei-te- 
I brate,  amphioxus,.has  no  heart,  but  only  a rhythmically-pulsating  vessel. 


Schemata  of  the  circulation.  I.  A,  ^ 


Fig.  146. 

auricle  ; S,  sinus  venosus 


, V,  ventricle  ; B,  bulbus 

aort®  ; c,‘ branchial  arteries  ; i,  branchial  vessels  ; F-r,  branchial  veins  i 
ens  aort®  ; F,  common  aorta  ; G caudal  artery  ; H duct  of  Cuviei^J, 

posterior  cardinal  veins  ; L,  caudal  vein  ; kidneys.  . g-  , ^ pulmonary 

niir!  TIT  vifflit  and  left  auricles  ; IV,  ventncle ; V,  aoita  with  the  bulb  , 1,  puimonaij 
rnSries-’  2 arcrof  the  Tida ; V,  carotid;  4,  lingual;  5,  carotid  gland,  and  6,  axillary 
‘arteries’;  7,  common  aorta  ; 8,  coeliac  arteiy  ; 9,  cutaiieoiis  ^I'^^ry  pulmonary , 

n 1)  Inno-s  III  Saurians. — I,  right  aiuicle,  with  the  ven®  cav®  , II,  iioht  ve  , 

nf’  left^aiiricle  '■  IV  left  ventricle  ; V,  anterior  common  aorta  ; 1,  pulmonary  artery, 
?’ai5fo7tS  aoita;  3,  carotid  artery  ; 4,  posterior  comii^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mbd.vi.li,  .i-lems  ; ’'i  Mt  .iirid.f  1 .nd  % rigb‘ 

mdi:r.oirr,i  posS  cum:  5,  s.ibd.vi.1,,  6.  c.r.tM,  .ud  7, 

pulmonary  arteries  ; 8,  pulmonary  veins. 

Amongst  blood-glands,  the  thymus  and  spleen  occur  throughout  the  vertebrata,  the  latter 

being  absent  only  in  amphioxus  and  a few  fishes.  „invpmpnt  occurs  here  and 

Amongst  in  vertebrata  a dosed  vascular  system,  with  pulsatile  m , . L i -^pp,. 

there  eq  amongst  echinodermata  (star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  holothurians)  ai  i T-  ...pipi, 

¥hl^fcts  havla  pulsating  “ doLl  vessel''^  central  organ  ^ 
it  a conti-actile  tiibeSirovide'^d  with  valves  and  ablated  by  muscular  action  , 
propelled  rhythmically  in  one  dhection  into  the  spaces  which 

io  thgt  these  animals  do  not  possess  a closed  vascular  system.  The  moUus^^^^  1 shiUe  arterial 
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105.  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. — TJic  ancients  liekl  various  theories  regardinfr  the 
movement  of  the  blood,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  its  circulation.  According  to  Aristotle 
(384  B.C.),  the  heart,  the  acropolis  of  the  body,  prepared  in  its  cavities  the  blood  which 
streamed  through  the  arteries  as  a nutrient  fluid  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  never  returned 
to  the  heart.  With  Heroidiilus  and  Erasistratus  (300  n.o. ),  the  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
Ale.vandrian  school,  originated  the  erroneous  view  that  the  arteries  contain  air,  wliich  was 
supidied  to  them  by  the  respiration  (hence  the  name  artery).  They  were  led  to  adopt  this 
view  from  tl^e.  empty  condition  of  the  arteries  after  death.  By  experiments  upon  animals 
Galen  disproved  this  view  (131-201  A.D.)— “ Wlienever  I injured  an  artery,”  he  says  “blood 
always  flowed  from  the  wounded  vessel.  On  tying  part  of  an  artery  between  two  ligatures  the 
part  of  the  artery  so  included  is  always  filled  with  blood.”  ’ 

Still  the  idea  of  a single  cmtrifugal  movement  of  the  blood  was  retained,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart  communicated  directly  by  means  of  openings  in 
the  septuiii  of  the-h_eart,  until  Vesalius  showed  that  there  are  n o openings  in  the  septum.  MiSiael 
Servetus  (a  Spanish  monk,  burned  at  Geneva,  at  Calvin’s  instigation,  in  1553)  discovered 
uie  pulmonary  circulation.  Cesalpinus  confirmed  this  observation,  and  named  it  “ Circulatio. ” 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  (Padua,  1574)  investigated  the  valves  in  the  veins  more  carefully 
(although  they  were  known'  in  the  5th  century  to  Theodoretus,  Bishop  in  Swia),  and  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  Up  to  this  time  it  was 

imagined  that  the  veins  carried  blood  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  although  Vesalius 
Yf,  acquainted  with  the  ce  blood-sti-eam  in  the  large  venous  trunks 

At  length  Wi^am  Harvey  wh  a pupil  of  Fabricius  (1604),  demonstrated  the  complete 
circulation  (1616-1619),  and  published  his  great  discovery  in  1628.  [For  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  see  the  works' of  Willis  on  “ W.  Harvey  ” “Servetus 
and  Calvin,”  those  of  Kirchner,  and  the  varioiis  Harveian  orations.]  ’ 

According  to  Hippocrates,  the  heart  is  the  origin  of  all  the  vessels  ; he  was  acquainted  with 
the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  heart,  the  valves,  the  ehordm  tendinem,  the  auricles,  and  the 
closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  apply  the  terms  aorta  aud  veme 
cavffi  ; the  school  of  Erasistratus  used  the  term  carotid,  and  indicated  the  functions  of  the 
venous  valves.  In  Cicero  a distinction  is  drawn  between  arteries  and  veins.  Celsiis  mentions 
that  it  a vein  be  sti-iick  below  the  spot  where  a ligature  has  been  applied  to  a limb,  it  bleeds 
while  Aretaeus  (50  A.  d.  ) knew  that  arterial  blood  was  bright,  and  venous  blood  dark  Pliny  (t  79 
A.D  ) described  the  pulsating  fontaneUe  in  the  child.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  a bone  in  the  septum  of  the  heart  of  large  animals  (ox,  deer,  elephant) 
He  also  sui-mised  that  the  veins  communicated  with  the  arteries  by  fine  tubes.  The  demon 
straHon  of  the  capiUanes,  however,  was  only  possible  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
employing  this  insti-ument,  Malpighi  (1661)  was  the  first  to  demonsti-ate  the  capillary  chciila- 
tion  Leuwenhoek  (1674)  described  the  capillary  circulation  more  carefully,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  web  of  the  frog  s foot  and  other  transparent  membranes.  Blanchard  (1676)  proved  the 
e-xistence  of  capillary  passages  by  means  of  injections.  William  Cooper  (1697)  proved  that  the 
same  condition  exists  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  Ruysch  made  similar  injections.  Stenson 
(bom  1638)  established  the  muscular  nature  of  the  heart,  although  the  Hippocratic  and 
Alexandrian  schools  had  already  surmised  the  fact.  Cole  proved  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
blood-stream  became  wider  towards  the  capUlaries  (1681).  Joh.  Alfons  Borelli  (1608-1679)  was 
the  first  to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart. 


Physiology  of  Eespiration. 


The  obiect  of  respiration  is  twofold,  viz.,  to  supply  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
oxidation  processes  that  go  on  in  the  body,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  carbon 
dioxide  formed  within  the  body.  [Tissuedife  implies  the  contmuous  and  constant 
supply  of  oxygen,  and  hence  in  mammals  and  the  higher  vertebrates  the  lungs 
are  relatively  very  large,  and  yield  a free  supply  of  oxygen.]  The  most  importmt 
organs  for  this  purpose  are  the  lungs.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  respiration 
— the  former  embraces  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  external  air  and  the 
blood-gases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (lungs  and  skin)— the  latter,  the  exchanp  oi 
gases  between  the  blood  in  the  capiharies  of  the  systemic  circidation  and  the 

tissues  of  the  body.  . ii 

[The  pulmonary  apparatus  consists  of  (1)  an  immense  number  of  small  sacs 

the  air- vesicles— filled  with  air,  and  covered  externally  by  a very  dense  plexus  ot 
capillaries  ; (2)  the  air-passages — the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronclii 
communicating  with  (1) ; (3)  the  thorax  with  its  muscles,  acting  like  a pair  of 
bellows,  and  moving  the  air  within  the  lungs.] 

106.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES  AND  LUNGS. — The  lungs  are 

compound  tubular  glands,  which  separate  COg  from  the  blood.  Each  lung  is  pro- 
vided with  an  excretory  duct  (bronchus)  which  joins  the  common  respiratory 

passage  of  both  lungs — the  trachea.  . j.  j. 

Trachea  —The  trachea  and  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  are  similar  ui  structure. 
The  basis  of  the  trachea  consists  of  16-20  C-shaped  incomplete  cartilagmous  hoops 
placed  over  each  other.  These  rings  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage, 

Lh  other  by  means  of  tough  fibrous  tissue  containing 

latter  being  arranged  chiefly  in  a longitudinal  direction.  The  function  (fi  t 
cartUages  is  to  keep  the  tube  open  under  varying  conditions  of 
of  cartUage  having  a similar  function  occur  in  the  bronchi  and  their  J]^h^ 
they  are  absent  from  the  bronchioles,  which  are  less  than  1 mm._  in  d ametei.  1 
the  smaller  bronchi,  the  cartilages  are  fewer  and  scattered  niorij  iriegu  ai  y.  [ c 
transverse  section  of  a large  intra-pulmonary  bronchus  two,  three,  or  nioie  pieces 
of  cartilage,  each  invested  by  its  perichondrium,  may  be 

where  the  bronchi  subdivide,  the  cartilages  assume  the  form  of  iriegulai  plates  em 

bedded  in  the  bronchial  wall.  _ i i i.-  the 

An  external  fibrous  layer  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  hbies  cove 

trachea  and  the  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  externally.  Towards  the 
elastic  elements  are  more  numerous,  and  there  arc  also  a few  bum  ‘ f 

fitee.  ananged  longitudmally.  Witl.in  this  J 
non-striml  mmailar  fibres  which  pass  transversely  between  the  cartilages  ^ 
aXlso  in  the  intervals  between  the  cartilages.  [These  pale  reddish  fibres  con- 
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stitute  the  trachealis  muscle,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  tlie  carti- 
lages at  a little  distance  from  their  free  ends.  The  arrangement  varies  in  different 
animals — thus,  in  the  cat,  dog,  rahhit,  and  rat  the  muscular  libres  are  attached  to 
the  external  surfaces  of  the  cartilages,  while  in  the  pig,  sheep,  and  ox  they  are 
attached  to  their  internal  surfaces  {Stirling).'\  Some  muscular  fibres  are  arranged 
longitudinally  external  to  the  transverse  libres.  The  function  of  these  muscular 
fibres  is  to  irrevent  too  great  distention  when  there  is  great  pressure  within  the 
air-passages. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  consists  of  a basis  of  very  fine 
connective-tissue,  containing  much  adenoid  tissue  with  numerous  lymj)h-corpuscles. 
Xumerous  elastic  fibres  are  ar- 
ranged chiefly  in  a longitudinal 
direction  under  the  basement  mem- 
brane. They  are  also  abundant  in 
the  deep  layers  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  membrane  opposite  the 
intervals  between  the  cartilages. 

A small  quantity  of  loose  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  contain- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels,  glands, 
and  lymphatics  unites  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  perichondrium  of 
the  cartilages.  The  epithelium 
consists  of  a layer  of  columnar 
ciliated  cells  with  several  layers  of 
immature  cells  under  them.  [The 
siqrerficial  layer  of  cells  is  columnar 
and  ciliated  (fig.  147,  h),  while 
those  lying  imder  them  present 
a variety  of  forms,  and  below  all 
is  a layer  of  somewhat  flattened 
squames,  c,  resting  on  the  base- 
ment membrane,  d.  These  squames 
constitute  a layer  quite  distinct 
from  the  basement  membrane,  and 
they  form  the  layer  described  as 
Debove’s  membrane.  They  are 
active  germinating  cells,  and  play 
a most  important  part  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regeneration  of  the 
epithelium,  after  the  superficial 
layers  have  been  shed,  in  such 
conditions  as  bronchitis.  Not  un- 
frequently  a little  viscid  mucus  (a) 
lies  on  the  free  ends  of  the  cilia. 


rraiisverse  section  of  part  of  a human  bronchus  ( x 450). 
«,  precipitated  mueus  ; h,  ciliated  columnar  epithe- 
1mm  ; c,  deep  germinal  layer  of  cells  (Debove’s  mem- 
brane) ; elastic  basement  membrane  ; c,  elastic 
fibres  divided  transversely  (inner  fibrous  layer)  ; f, 
bionchial  muscle  ; g,  outer  fibrous  layer  with  leuco- 
cytes and  pigment  granules  (black)  below  x >iass 

In  tlie  intermediate  layer,  the  cells  ° tissue. 

are  more  or  less  pyriform  or  battledorc-.shaped,  with  their  long  taimrim^  i>rocess 
inserted  amongst  the  deeper  layers  of  cells.  According  to  Drasch,  this  lom> 
l)rocess  is  attached  to  one  of  these  cells  and  is  an  outgrowth  from  it,’ the  xvliole 
constituting  a “ foot-cell.”] 

Under  tlie  cpitlielium  is  tlie  homogeneous  basement  membrane,  throimh  which 
fine  canals  pa.ss,  connecting  tlie  cement  of  the  epithelium  with  spaces  in  tlie  mucosa, 
[flu.s  membrane  is  well  marked  in  the  human  trachea,  where  it  plays  an  important 
part  m many  patliological  condition, s,  e.g.,  lironchitis.  It  is  stained  bright  red  with 
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picrocarmine.]  The  cilia  act  so  as  to  carry  any  secretion  towards  the  larynx. 

C loblet  cells  exist  between  the  ciliated  columnar  cells.  hTumcrous  small  compound 
tubular  mucous  glands  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane,  chiefly  between  the 
cartilages.  Their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  by  means  of  a slightly  funnel-shaped 
aperture,  into  which  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  prolonged  for  a short  distance.  [The 
acini  of  some  of  these  glands  lie  outside  the  trachealis  muscle.  The  acini  are  lined 
liy  cubical  or  columnar  secretory  epithelium.  In  some  animals  (dog)  these  cells  are 
clear,  and  present  the  usual  characters  of  a mucus-secreting  gland ; in  man,  some 
of  the  cells  may  be  clear,  and  others  “ granular,”  but  the  appearance  of  the  cells 
depends  upon  the  physiological  state  of  activity.]  These  glands  secrete  the  mucus, 
which  entangles  particles  inspired  with  the  air,  and  is  carried  towards  the  larynx 
by  ciliary  action.  [Numerous  lymphatics  exist  in  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous 
coat,  and  not  unfrequently  small  aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue  occur  (especially  in 
the  cat)  in  the  mucous  coat,  usually  around  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  They  are 
comparable  to  the  sohtary  folhcles  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  blood-vessels  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  some  other  mucous  membranes.  [A  plexus  of  nerves  con- 
taining numerous  ganglionic  cells  at  the  nodes  exists  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  trachealis  muscle.  The  fibres  are  derived  from  the  vagus,  recurrent  laryngeal, 
and  sympathetic  (C.  FranTienliauser,  W.  Stirlvicj,  Kandarazi).^ 

[The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  extra-pulmonary  bronchi,  there- 
fore, consists  of  the  following  layers  from  within  outAvards : — 

(1)  Stratified  colunmar  ciliated  epithelium. 

(2)  A layer  of  flattened  cells  (Debove’s  membrane). 

(3)  A clear  homogeneous  basement  membrane. 

(4)  A basis  of  areolar  tissue,  with  adenoid  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and  out- 

side this  a layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres. 

Outside  this,  again,  is  the  sub-mucous  coat,  consisting  of  loose  areolar  tissue, 
Avith  the  larger  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  mucous  glands.] 

The  Bronchi. — In  structure  the  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  resemble  the  trachea. 
As  they  pass  into  the  lung  they  divide  very  frequently,  and  the  branches  do  not 
anastomose.  In  the  intra-puhnonary  bronchi  the  subdiAusions  become  finer  and 
finer,  the  finest  branches  being  called  terminal  bronchi,  or  bronchioles,  Avhich 

open  separately  into  clusters  of  air-vesicles.] 

[Eparterial  and  Hyparterial  Bronchi. — As  the  bronchi  proceed,  one  mam 
trunk  passes  mto  the  lung,  running  toAvards  its  base,  and  from  it  are  given  ofl 
1 )ranches  dorsally  and  Amntrally,  and  these  branches  again  subdivide.  In  man  one 
main  branch  comes  off  from  the  right  bronchus  and  proceeds  to  the  upper 
lobe,  above  the  place  AA^here  the  pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bronchus.  &uch 
branches  are  called  eparterial,  and  they  are  more  numerous  in  birds.  ^ In  man,  all 
the  branches,  both  on  the  right  and  left  side,  come  off  beloAv  the  point  Avhere  the 
pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bronchus,  and  are  called  hyparterial  bronc/n  {C.  Aeby).\ 
In  the  middle-sized  intra-puhnonary  bronchi  the  usual  characters  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  retained,  only  it  is  thhiner  ; the  cartilages  assume  the  form  of 
irregular  plates  situated  in  the  outer  Avail  of  the  bronchus ; while  the  nmsciuar 
fibres  are  disposed  in  a complete  circle,  constituting  the  bronclual  muse  e (fig.  14/  , 
f).  When  this  muscle  is  contracted,  or  Avhen  the  bronchus  as  a Avhole  is  contracted, 
tlie  mucous  membrane  is  throAvn  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  opposite  these  folds 
tlie  elastic  fibres  form  large  elevations.  This  muscle  is  particularly  Avell  developed 
in  the  smaller  microscopic  bronchi.  Numerous  elastic  fibres,  e,  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, exist  under  the  basement  membrane,  d.  They  are  continuous  AVitli 
tliose  of  the  trachea,  and  are  prolonged  onwards  into  the  luii|  Ihe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larger  intra-pulmonary  bronchi  consists  of  tlie  following  layers 

from  Avithin  outAvards  : — 
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(1)  Stratified  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  (tig.  147,  h), 

(2)  Dehovc’s  membrane  (fig.  147,  c). 

(3)  Transparent  homogeneous  hasement  menihrane  (fig.  147,  d). 

(4)  Areolar  tissue  with  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  (fig.  147,  e). 

(5)  A continuous  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres  disposed  circularly 
(bronchial  muscle,  fig.  147,/). 

(Jutside  tills  is  the  sub-mucous  coat,  consisting  of  areolar  tissue  mixed  with  much 
adenoid  tissue  (fig.  147,  g),  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  of  cords,  the 
lymph-follicular  cords.  It  also  contains  the  acini  of  the  numerous  mucous  glands, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymiihatics.  The  ducts  of  the  glands  perforate  the  muscular 
layer,  and  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  suh-mucous 
coat  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilages.  Out- 
side the  cartilages  are  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  accompanying  the  bronchial 
vessels.  The  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  of  the  pulmonary  vein  usually 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bronchus,  while 
there  are  several  branches  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  veins.  Fat  cells  also  occur 
in  the  peri-hronchial  tissue.] 

In  the  small  bronchi  the  cartilages  and 
glands  disappear,  but  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  are  well  developed.  They  are  lined  by 
lower  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  con- 
taining goblet-cells. 

[The  bronchi  when  traced  into  the  lung- 
divide  more  or  less  dichotomously,  and  run 
between  the  lobules,  constituting  inter- 
lobular bronchi,  and  accomjjanied  by 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein. 

Tlie  branches  become  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  end  finally  in  terminal  bronchi 
("5  to  1 mm.)  in  diameter.  These  terminal 
bronchi  or  lobular  bronchi  open  into  the 
apex  of  a lobule.  As  they  pass  into  the 
lobule  they  give  off,  usually  at  nearly  a right 
angle,  several  branches — the  intra-lobular 
bronchi — or  bronchioles,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  alveolar  passages.  These  alveolar 
jiassages  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  air-cells. 

Each  bronchiole  opens  into  one  or  two  wider  passages,  having  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  called  an  infundibulum  (fig.  149,  I),  with  delicate  walls,  and  beset 
with  air-vesicles,  air-cells  or  alveoli  (fig.  149).  The  cup-shaped  air-vesicles 
open  into  the  infundibulum,  but  do  not  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
infundibula  are  much  wider  than  the  Ijronchioles  and  also  than  the 
.d\eoli.  Each  terminal  bronchiole  with  its  infundibula  and  air-vesicles  constitutes 
an  acinus  or  lobulet,  and  all  the  lobulets  coniaected  Avith  a terminal  bronchus 
make  u])  a single  lobule.  The  lobules  are  arranged  Avitli  tlieir  bases  externally, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  Ijy  connective  tissue — inter-lobular  septa 
(fig.  149,  IS)  so  tliat  in  a partially  ])igmentcd  lung,  on  examining  its  pleural 
surface  with  the  naked  eye,  one  can  easily  make  out  its  lobules,  consisting  of  a 
seii(!s  of  polygonal  areas  mapped  out  by  black  lines.  In  a young  animal,  e.g.,  calf, 
they  are  easily  separated  froin  each  other  after  removal  of  tlic  pleura.  Tiic  inter- 
lobular sc])ta  are  continuous  on  the  one  liand  Avith  tlie  sub-]dcural  connective 
tissue  and  on  the  otlier  Avith  the  peri-bronchial  connective  tissue.] 


Fig.  148. 

Termination  of  a bronchiole  and  of  a pul- 
monary arteriole  ])repared  by  corrosion 
and  magnified  by  a hand  lens.  A,  bron- 
chiole ; B,  bi'anch  of  pulmonary  artery. 
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[There  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  bronchi,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes.  The  cartilages  and  glands  are  the  first  structures 
to  disappear.  The  circidar  bronchial  muscle  is  well  developed  in  the  smaller 
bronchi  and  bronchioles,  and  exists  as  a contmuous  thin  layer  over  the^  alveolar 
passages,  but  it  is  not  continued  over  and  between  the  air-cells.  Elastic  fibres, 
continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and,  on  the  other. 


Fig.  149. 

Scheme  of  a lung  lobule.  PA,  and  PV,  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  ; TB,  terminal  bronchus  ; 
Br.,  bronchiole;  I,  infundibulum;  av,  air-vesicles ; IS,  inter-lobular  septum,  Ft, 
pleiu-a  ; LB,  lobular  bronchus. 

with  those  in  the  walls  of  the  aii’-ceUs,  lie  outside  the  muscular  fibres  hi  the  bron- 
chioles and  infundibula.  In  the  respiratory  bronchioles,  the  cihated  epithelium  is 
reduced  to  a single  layer,  and  is  mixed  with  the  squamous  form  of  epithelium,  while 
where  the  alveolar  passages  open  into  the  air-cells  or  alveoli,  the  epithelium  is  11011- 

cihated,  low,  and  polyhedral.]  / i • 1 \ •„ 

Alveoli  or  Air-Cells. — The  form  of  the  air-cells,  which  are  2o  fj.  (xuw 
diameter,  may  be  more  or  less  spherical,  polygonal,  or  cup-shaped. 
posed  around  and  in  communication  with  the  alveolar  passages.  Their  forin  is 
determined  by  the  existence  of  a nearly  structureless  membrane,  composed  ot 
slightly  fibrillated  comiective-tissiie  containing  a few  corpuscles.  This  is  siirrouinled 
bv  numerous  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  give  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  its  well- 
marked  elastic  characters  (fig.  153,  c,  e).  These  fibres  often  bifurcate,  and  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  alveolar  wall 


They  are  very  resistant,  and  in  some 
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Infundibulum. 


Alveolar  passage. 


cases  of  lung  disease  niaj^  be  recognised  in  the  siiutuiii.  A few  non-striped 
muscular  fibres  exist  in  the  delicate  coiiiiective  tissue  between  adjoining  air-vesicle,s. 
These  muscular  fibres  sometimes  become  greatly  developed  in  certain  diseases 
{Arnold,  W.  Stirling).  The  air-cells  are  lined  by  two  kinds  of  cells— (1)  large, 
transparent,  clear  polygonal  non-nucleated  squames  or  placoids  (22-45  g)  lying 
over  and  between  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  wall  (fig.  151,  a);  (2)  small 
irregular  “ granular  ” nucleated  cells  (7-15  jj)  arranged  singly  or  in  groups  (two  or 
three)  in  the  interstices  between  the 

capillaries.  They  are  well  seen  in  Aiv-ceii. 

a cat’s  lung  (fig.  151,  d).  When 
acted  on  with  nitrate  of  silver  the 
cement-substance  bounding  the  clear 
cells  is  stained,  but  the  small  cells 
become  of  a uniform  brown  gran- 
ular appearance,  so  that  they  are 
readily  recognised.  Small  markings 
(Wholes)  or  “pseudo-stomata”  exist 
in  the  cement-substance,  and  are 
most  obvious  in  distended  alveoli. 

They  open  into  the  lymph-canali- 
cular system  of  the  alveolar  AvaU 
{Klein),  and  through  them  the  lymph- 
coriiuscles,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  migrate,  and  carry  with 
them  into  the  lymphatics  particles 
of  carbon  derived  from  the  air.  In 
the  alveolar  walls  is  a very  dense 
plexus  of  fine  capillaries  (fig.  153,  c), 
which  lie  more  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  air-vesicle,  being  covered  only 
by  the  epithelial  linmg  of  the  air-cells.  Between  two  adjacent  alveoli  there 
is  only  a single  layer  of  capillaries  (man),  and  on  the  boundary  Ime  between  two 
air-cells  the  course  of  the  capillaries  is  twisted,  thus  projecting  sometimes  into  the 
one  alveolus,  sometimes  into  the  other  (fig.  152). 

[In  the  lung  of  the  newt,  which  is  simply  an  oval  sac  with  elastic  and  contractile  walls,  sup- 
plied by  an  artery  and  a vein,  the  capillary  network  lies  immediately  under  the  epithelium. 
The  meshes  themselves  are  narrow,  although  the  capillaries  corresponding  to  the  large  size  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  fairly  wide.  The  epithelium  consists  of  a single  layer  of  thin  cells 
peculiarly  modified.  The  nucleated  bodies  of  three  or  more  cells  have  an  ajipreciable  thickness 
and  lie  in  the  extra-vascular  meshes  or  islands,  and  from  each  cell  there  stretches  an  e.xcessively 
thin  wing-.shaped  expansion  over  the  surface  of  the  capillary,  to  meet  a similar  exjiansion  from 
another  cell  lying  in  an  adjacent  mesh  or  island.  Thus  the  blood  in  the  capillary  is  separated 
from  the  air  in  the  lung  only  by  the  thin  capillary  wall  and  the  excessively  thin  wing-like 
expansions  of  the  smaller  respiratory  epithelium.”  The  newt’s  lung  rejiresents  a very  simi)le 
type  of  lung.  In  the  frog  the  lung  begins  to  be  more  complex.  The  infundibulum  of  the 
mammalian  lung  practically  repeats  the  condition  obtaining  in  the  newt’s  lung.] 

[Tbe  number  of  alveoli  is  stated  to  be  about  725  millions,  a result  obtained  by 
measuring  the  size  of  the  air-vesicles  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
lung,  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  determining  how  much  of  this  air  is  in  the  air- 
vesicles  and  bronchi  respectively.  Die  siqierficial  area  of  the  air-vesicles  is  about 
90  square  metres,  or  100  times  gi-eater  than  the  surface  of  the  body  ('8  to  -9  so. 
metre).] 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  lung  belong  to  two  different  systems  : — (A)  Pubnonary 
vessels  (lesser  circulation).  The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  accompany 
the  Ijronchi  and  are  closely  applied  to  them.  [As  they  proceed  they  brancli,  but 


Scheme  of 
jjassages. 


with  air-vesicles. 


Bronchiole. 


Fig.  150. 

a bronchiole  terminating  in  alveolar 
those  leading  into  infundibula  beset 
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the  brandies  do  not  anastomose,  and  ultimately  they  terminate  in  small  arterioles, 
which  supply  several  adjacent  alveoli,  each  arteriole  splitting  up  into  capillaries  for 
several  air-cells  (figs.  152,  153,  v,  c).  An  efferent  vein  usually  arises  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  air-cells,  and  carries  away  the  purified  blood  from  the  capillaries.  In 
their  course  these  veins  imite  to  form  the  pulmonary  veins,  ■which,  again,  are 
joined  in  their  course  by  a few  small  bronchial  veins.  The  veins  usually  anasto- 
mose in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course,  whilst  the  corresponding  arteries  do  not.] 
Although  the  capillary  plexus  is  very  fine  and  dense,  its  sectional  area  is  less  than 
the  sectional  area  of  the  systemic  capillaries,  so  that  the  blood-stream  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  must  be  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  capillaries  of  the  body 

generally.  The  pulmonary  veins, 
unlike  vems  generally,  are  collec- 
tively narrower  than  the  puhnonary 
artery  (water  is  given  off  in  the 
lungs),  and  they  have  no  valves. 

[The  puhnonary  artery  contains 
venous  blood,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  pure  or  arterial  blood]. 

(B)  The  bronchial  vessels  re- 
^ present  the  nutrient  system  of  the 
lungs.  The  bronchial  arteries 
(1-3)  arise  from  the  aorta  (or 
intercostal  arteries)  and  accom- 
pany the  bronchi  without  anasto- 
mosing ■with  the  branches  of  the 
jmlmonary  artery.  In  their  course 
they  give  branches  to  the  lymph- 
atic glands  at  the  hilum  of  the 
lung,  to  the  walls  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  (vasa  vasorimi),  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  the  bronchial 
Fig.  151.  walls,  and  the  interlobular  septa. 

Air-vesicles  injected  with  silver  nitrate,  a,  outlines  The  blood  '\vhich  issues  from  their 
of  squamous  epithelium ; h,  alveolar  wall ; c,  young  capillaries  is  returned — partly  by 
epithelium  cell  ; d,  aggi'egation  of  young  epithelial  prdmonary  veins — hence,  any 

cells  germinating  x 350.  considerable  mterference  ■wfith  the 

pulmonary  circulation  causes  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
residting  in  a catarrhal  condition  of  that  membrane.  The  greater  part  of  the 
blood  is  returned  by  the  bronchial  veins,  Avhich  open  into  the  vena  azygos,  inter- 
costal A'^ein,  or  superior  vena  cava.  The  veins  of  the  smaller  bronchi  (fourth 
order  oiiAvards)  open  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  anterior  bronchial  also 
commimicate  Avith  the  pulmonary  Amin  [Zuckerliandl). 

[The  Pleura. — Each  pleural  cavity  is  distinct,  and  is  a large  serous  sac,  Avliich 
really  belongs  to  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung.  The  pleura  consists  of  tAvo 
layers,  visceral  and  parietal.  The  visceral  pleura  covers  the  lung  ; the  parietal 
portion  lines  the  Avail  of  the  chest,  and  the  two  layers  of  the  corresponding  plenra 
are  continuous  Avith  one  another  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  parietal  pleura  is 
. the  thicker,  and  may  readily  be  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest. 
Structurally,  the  pleura  resembles  a serous  membrane,  and  consists  of  a thin  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  a layer  of  endothelium.  Under  this  layer,  or  the 
pleura  proper,  is  a deep  or  sub-serous  layer  of  looser  areolar  tissue,  containing 
many  elastic  fibres.  The  layer  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis  of  some  animals,  as  the 
guinea-pig,  contains  a netAvork  of  non-striped  muscular  filtres.  Over  the  lung  it  is 
also  continuous  Avith  the  interlolnilar  septa.] 
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[Tlie  Interlobular  Septa  (fig.  154,  e)  consist  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  separating 
adjoining  lobules,  and  tliey  become  continuous  with  tiie  peri-broncbial  connective 
tissue  entering  the  lung  at  its  liilum.  Tims  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  lung  is 
continuous  throughout  the  lung,  just  as  in  other  organs.  The  connection  of  the 
sub-pleural  fibrous  tissue  with  the  connective  tissue  within  the  substance  of  the 
lung  has  most  important  pathological  bearings.  The  interlobular  septa  contain 
lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.  The  endothelium  covering  the  parietal  layer  is  of 
the  ordinary  squamous  type,  but  on  the  pleura  pulmonalis  the  cells  are  less  flattened. 


Fig.  152. 


Section  of  tne  vesicular  tissue  of  a human  lung  injected  from  the  pulmonary  artery  ; a,  a,  free 
margins  of  the  alveoli ; h,  small  artery  ; c,  c,  vertical  walls  of  alveoli  divided  transversely. 

more  polyhedral,  and  granular.  They  must  necessarily  vary  in  shape  with  changes 
111  the  volume  of  the  lung,  so  that  they  are  more  flattened  when  the  lung  is  dis- 
tended, as  during  in.spiration.  The  pleura  contains  many  lymphatics,  which  com- 
municate by  means  of  stomata  with  the  pleural  cavity.] 

[The  Lymphatics  of  the  lung  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  several  systems. 
T le  various  air-cells  are  connected  with  each  other  by  very  delicate  coirnective 
tissue,  and,  according  to  J.  Arnold,  in  some  parts  this  interstitial  tissue  presents 
characters  like  those  of  adenoid  tissue ; so  that  the  lung  is  traversed  by  a system  of 
juice-canals  or  “ Safhcanalchen.”  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  there  is  a (a) 
sub-pleural  plexus  of  lymphatics  partly  derived  from  the  pleura,  but  chiefly  froni 
the  lyniph-canahcirlar  system  of  the  pleural  alveoli.  Some  of  these  branches  pro- 
ceed  to  the  bronchial  glands,  but  others  pass  into  the  interlobular  septa,  where 
? pen-vascular  lymphatics  which  arise  in  the  lymph-Janalicular 
fmhnm  ^ ^ Pi’ovided  with  valves,  run  alongside  the 

their  course  they  form  frequent  anastomoses, 
pnnf  % ‘S  'Uise  witliui  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  outer 
-fi^/  constituting  (c)  the  peri-bronchial  lymphatics,  which  anasto- 

inose  witli  h.  llie  branches  of  these  two  sets  run  towards  the  bronchial  glands. 

O 
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Not  imfrequently  (cat)  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  are  found  in  the  course  of  these 
lymphatics.]  The  lymph-canalicidar  sj'’stem  and  the  lymphatics  become  injected, 
when  fine  coloured  particles  are  inspired,  or  are  introduced  into  the  air-cells 
artificially.  The  pigment  particles  pass  through  the  semi-fiuid  cement-substance 
into  the  lymph-canalicular  system  and  thence  into  the  lymphatics  ; or,  according 
to  Klem,  they  pass  through  actual  holes  or  pores  in  the  cement  (p.  185).  [This 
pigmentation  is  well  seen  in  coal-miner’s  lung  or  anthracosis,  where  the  particles 
of  carbon  j^ass  into  and  are  fomid  in  the  lymphatics.  Sikorski  and  Kiittner  showed 
that  pigment  reached  the  lymphatics  in  this  way  during  hfe.  If  pigment,  China- 


e 


Fig.  153. 

Semi-diagrammatic  representation  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung,  v,  v,  hlood-vessels  at  the 
mai'gins  of  an  alveolus  ; c,  c,  its  blood-capillaries  ; E,  relation  of  the  squamous  epithelium 
of  an  alveolus  to  the  capillaries  in  its  wall ; f,  alveolar  epithelium  showir  alone  ; c,  e, 
elastic  tissue  of  the  lung 

mk  or  indigo-carmine,  be  introduced  into  a frog’s  lung,  it  is  found  in  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  Imig.  Ruppert,  and  also  Schotielius,  showed  that  the  same  result 
occurred  in  dogs,  after  the  inhalation  of  charcoal,  cinnabar,  or  precipitated  Berhn 
blue,  and  von  Ins  after  the  inlialation  of  sihca.  Schestopal  used  Chma  ink  and 
cinnabar  suspended  in  ^ per  cent,  salt  solution.]  Excessively  fine  lymph-canals  lie 
in  the  wall  of  the  alveoli  in  the  interspaces  of  the  capillaries,  and  there  are  sliglit 
dilatations  at  the  points  of  crossing.  According  to  Pierrot  and  Renaut,  every  air- 
cell  of  the  lung  of  the  ox  is  surrounded  by  a large  lymph-space,  such  as  occurs 
in  the  salivary  glands.  When  a large  quantity  of  fluid  is  injected  into  the  lung, 
it  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity ; even  blood-corpuscles  rapidly  pass  into  the 

lymphatics.  -.i  i.i 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  communicate  witli  the 

pleural  cavity  by  means  of  free  openings  or  stomata,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
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lymphatics  of  the  parietal  pleura,  hut  these  stomata  are  con  lined  to  limited  areas 
over  the  diaphragmatic  pleura.  [The  lymphatics  in  the  costal  pleura  occur  over 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  not  over  the  ribs  {Dyhlcoiosld).]  The  large  arteries  of 
the  lung  are  provided  with  lymphatics  which  lie  between  the  middle  and  outer 
coats.  [The  movements  of  the  lung  during  respiration  are  most  important  factors 
in  moving  the  lymph  onwards  in  the  pulmonary  lymphatics.  The  reflux  of  the 
lymph  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  valves.] 

Absorption  of  particles  in  lungs  and  pleura.— If  blood  or  Cliina  ink  be  injected  into  the 
kings,  the  eorpuscles  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  lungs,  but  not  from  the  ti'achea  or  lar<^e 
bronclu.  In  the  lungs  the  particles  pass  between  the  alveolar  epithelium  into  the  interstitial 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  finally  into  the  peri-bronchial  and  peri-arterial  lymphatics  and  from 
thence  to  the  bronchial  lymph-glands.  Similar  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity  are  absorbed 
(5  30  iiiiiuites)  by  the  costal  and  mediastinal  pleura,  but  not  by  the  pulmonary  pleura.] 

[Tlie.  nerves  of  the  lung  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  iDosterior  pulmonary 
plexuses  and  consist  of  branches  from  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  and  from  certain 
dorsal  nerves  (p.  149).  They  enter  the  lungs  and  follow  the  distribution  of  the 
bronchi,  several  sections  of  nerve-trimks  being  usually  found  in  a transverse 
section  of  a large  bronchial  tube.  The  nerves  lie  outside  the  cartilages,  and  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  branches  of  the  broncliial  arteries.  Medullated  and 
non-meduUated  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  nerves,  Avhich  also  contain  numerous 
small  g^glia  [Remak,  Klein,  Stirling).  In  the  lung  of  the  calf  the  ganglia  are 
large.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  within  the  Imig  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained  in  mammals,  but  some  fibres  pass  to  the  bronchial  muscle 
others  to  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  and  it  is  higlily  probable  that  the 
mucous  glands  are  also  supplied  ivitli  nerve  filaments.  In  the  comparatively 
simple  limgs  of  the  frog,  nerves  with  numerous  nerve-ceUs  in  their  course  are 
toiintl  {Arnold,  Stirling),  and  in  the  very  simple  lung  of  the  newt,  there  are  also 
numerous  nerve-cells  disposed  along  the  course  of  the  intra-pulnionary  nerves, 
borne  ot  these  fibres  terminate  in  the  uniform  layer  of  non-striped  muscle  which 
forms  part  of  the  pulmonary  waU  in  the  frog  and  newt,  and  others  end  in  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessel  {Stirling).  The  fimctions  of  these 
ganglia  are  unknown,  but  they  may  be  compared  to  the  nerve-iilexuses  existing 
m the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract.] 

, I'unction  of  the  non-striped  muscle  of  the  entire  bronchial  system  seems 
to  be  to  offer  a sufficient  amount  of  resistance  to  increased  pressure  within  the  air- 
passages;  as  in  forced  expiration,  speaking,  singing,  blowing,  &c.  The  vagus  is 
the  motor  nerve  for  these  fibres,  and  according  to  Longet,  the  “lung-tonus” 
(luring  increased  tension  depends  upon  these  muscles. 


[Contraction  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchi— Effect  of  Nerves.— By  connectinsr  tlip  intprin,-  n 
aurf  racograph  (§  103)  in  curarised  dogs  (the  thorax  bein|  opened).  Brown 

and  Roy  found  that  section  of  one  vagus  causes  a marked  expansion  of  the  bronchi  of  the 
corresponding  lung  while  stimulation  ol  the  peripheral  end  of  a divided  vagus  causes  apower 

i Ip° i p-^  Stimulation  of  the  central  en3  of  oi^e  vaS  til; 

causes  a contraction  (feebler)  under  the  same  circumstances  Especiallv 
etheiised  do^,  expansion  and  not  contraction  results.  If  both  va^^i  be  divided  no  efteot 

1 • affeient  fibres,  which  can  cause  both  expansion  and  contraction  of  tbo 

bmnchi.  Asphyxia  causes  contraction  provided  the  vagi  are  intact  but  pone^ 

is  s: 

bmnclTaniUuncsar^^^  Williams  Paul  Bert,  and  others  showed  that  the 

very  marked  inf  entflinn  l^^.^^^^^^  when  they  are  stimulated  with  electricity.  This  contractility  is 
Vatholoricri  ® r 1.?'"  wdl-niaikcd  layer  of  smooth  muscle.] 

gi  . Stimulation  of  the  smooth  muscles,  whereby  a spasmodic  narrowing  of  the 
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snialler  bronchi  is  produced,  may  excite  asthmatic  attacks.  11'  the  expiratory  blast  be  inter- 
fered with,  acute  emphysema  may  take  place  (Bicrnicr). 

Chemistry. — In  addition  to  connective,  elastic  and  muscular  tissue,  the  lungs  contain 
lecithin,  iuosit,  uric  acid  (taurin  and  leucin  in  the  ox),  guanin,  xanthin  (?),  hypoxanthin  (dog) 
soda,  potash,  magnesium,  oxide  of  iron,  much  phosphoric  acid,  also  chlorine,  sulphuric  and 
silicic  acids — in  diabetes  sugar  occurs — in  purulent  inliltration  glycogen  and  sugar— -in  renal 
degeneration  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  ammonia  salts  ; and  in  diseases  where  decomposition  takes 
place,  leucin  and  tyrosin. 


Physical  Properties  of  the  Lungs. — The  lungs,  in  virtue  of  the  large  amount 
of  elastic  tissue  ■which  they  contain,  are  highly  elastic ; and  when  the  chest 

is  opened  they  collapse.  If  a 
cannida  with  a small  lateral  open- 
ing be  tied  into  the  trachea  of  a 
rabbit’s  or  sheep’s  lungs,  the  lungs 
may  be  inflated  with  a pair  of 
bellows,  or  elastic  pump.  After 
the  artificial  inflation,  the  lungs, 
owing  to  their  elasticity,  collapse 
and  expel  the  greater  part  of  the 
air.  As  much  air  remains  within 
the  light  spongy  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  even  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  body,  a healthy  hmg 
floats  in  water.  If  the  air-cells 
are  filled  with  pathological  fluids 
or  blood,  as  m certain  diseased 
conditions  of  the  hmg  (pneu- 
monia), then  the  lungs  or  parts 
thereof  may  sink  in  Avater.  The 
lungs  of  the  foetus,  before  respii’a- 
tion  has  taken  place,  sink  in 
Avater,  but  after  respiration  has 
been  thoroughlj^  established  in 
the  child,  the  hmgs  float.  Hence 
this  hydrostatic  test  is  largely 
irsed  in  medico-legal  cases,  as  a 
test  of  the  child’s  havmg  breathed. 
If  a healthy  lung  be  squeezed 
Fig.  154.  betAveen  the  fingers,  it  emits  a 

Human  lung  ( x 50  and  reduced  |).  a,  small  bronchus  ; peculiar  and  characteristic  fine 
b,  b,  pulmonary  artery  ; c,  pulmonary  vein  ; e,  inter-  crackling  sound,  OAviug  to  the  air 
lobular  septa,  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  ^he  air-cells.  A similar 

pleura,  p.  . sound  is  heard  on  cuttmg  the 

vesicular  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  colour  of  the  hmgs  varies  much ; in  a jmung 
child  it  is  rose-pink,  but  aftei’Avards  it  becomes  darker,  especially  in  persons  hying 
in  toAvns  or  a smoky  atmosphere,  OAving  to  the  deposition  of  granules  of  carbon. 
In  coal-miners  the  lungs  may  become  quite  black.] 

[Excision  of  the  Lung. — Dogs  recover  after  the  excision  of  one  entire  lung,  and  they  even 
survive  the  removal  of  portions  of  lung  affected  with  tubercle  (Biondi).^ 

107.  MECHANISM  OF  RESPIRATION.— The  mechanism  of  respiration  coin 
sists  in  an  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  chest.  'The  dilatation,  techni- 
cally called  “expansion,”  is  called  inspiration,  the  contraction  expiration.  As 
the  Avhole  external  surfaces  of  both  elastic  lungs  are  applied  directly,  and  in  an 
air-tight  manner,  by  their  smooth  moist  pleural  investment  to  the  inner  Avail  ot 
the  chest,  Avhich  is  covered  by  the  parietal  pleura,  it  is  clear  that  the  lungs  must 
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1)0  (li.^teudcd  with  every  dilatation  of  the  cliest,  and  diniini.shed  hy  ev^ery  con- 
traction thereof.  The  movements  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  are  entirely  passive, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  thoracic  inoveinent.s. 

On  account  of  their  complete  elasticity  and  their  great  extensibility,  the  Inng.s 
are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  without  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  becoming  separated  from  each  other. 
As  the  capacity  of  the  non-tlistended  chest  is  greater  than  tlie  volume  of  the 
collapsed  lungs  after  their  removal  from  the  body,  it  is  clear  that  the  lung.s,  even 
in  their  natural  position  within  the  chest,  are  distended,  i.e.,  they  arc  in  a certain 
state  of  elastic  tension  (§  60).  The  tension  is  greater  the  more  distended  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  vice  versd.  As  soon  as  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened  by  perfora- 
tion from  A\dthout,  the  lungs,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  collaj^se,  and  a space  filled 
with  air  is  formed  between  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  wall  (pneumo-thorax).  The  lungs  so  affected  are  rendered  useless  foi‘ 
respiration ; hence  a double  pneumo-thorax  causes  death. 

Pneumo-thorax. — It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  pulmonary  pleura  be  perforated  from  within  the 
lung,  air  will  pass  from  the  respiratory  passages  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  also  give  rise  to 
pneuino-thorax.  ^ [Not  un frequently  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  open  the  chest,  say  by  removing 
a portion  of  a rib  to  allow  of  the  free  exit  of  pus  from  the  i)leural  cavity.  If  this  be  done  with 
proper  precautions,  and  if  the  external  wound  be  allowed  to  heal,  after  a time' the  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity  becomes  absorbed,  the  collapsed  lung  tends  to  regain  its  original  form,  and  awain 
becomes  functionally  active.] 

Estimation  of  Elastic  Tension. — If  a manometer  be  introduced  through  an  intercostal  space 
into  the  pleural  cavity  in  a dead  subject,  we  can  measure,  by  means  of  a column  of  mercury, 
the  animmt  yf  the  elastic  tension  required  to  keep  the  lung  in  its  position.  This  is  etiual  to 
6mm.  Hg  m the  dead  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  expiration.  If,  however,  the 
thorax  be  brought  into  the.  position  of  inspiration  by  the  application  of  traction  from  without 
the  elastic  tension  may  be  increased  to  30  mm.  Hg.  {Danders). 

If  the  glottis  be  closed  and  a deep  inspiration  taken,  the  air  within  the  lungs 
must  become  rarefied,  because  it  has  to  fill  a greater  space.  If  the  glottis  be 
suddenly  opened,  the  atmospheric  air  passes  into  the  lungs  until  the  air  Avithin  the 
limgs  has  the  same  density  as  the  atmosphere.  Conversely,  if  the  glottis  be  closed, 
and  if  an  expiratory  effort  be  made,  the  air  vdthin  the  chest  must  be  compressed. 
If  the  glottis  be  suddenly  opened,  air  passes  out  of  the  lungs  until  the  pressure 
outside  and  inside  the  lung  is  equal.  As  the  glottis  remains  open  diu'ing  ordmary 
respiration,  the  equilibration  of  the  pressure  Avithin  and  Avdthout  the  lungs  Avill  take 
place  giadually.  During  tranquil  inspiration  there  is  a slight  negatiA^e  pressure  ; 
durmg  expiration  a slight  positive  pressure,  in  the  lungs  ; the  former  = 1 mm.,  the 
latter  2-3  mm.  Hg.  in  the  human  trachea  (measured  in  cases  of  Avoimds  of  the 
trachea).  According  to  J.  E.  EAvald,  hoAvcA^er,  the  values  are  only  OT  and  0T3 
mm.  Hg  respectively. 

108.  QUANTITY  OF  GASES  EESPIEED.— As  the  lungs  within  the  chest 
never  give  out  all  the  air  they  contain,  it  fdlloAvs  that  only  a part  of  the  air  of  the 
ungs  IS  changed  dui-ing  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  volume  of  tliis  air  Avill 
depend  upon  tlie  depth  of  the  respirations. 

g Hutchinson  clefincd  the  following: — 
to  V (1)  Residual  air  is  the  volume  of  air  which  remains  in  the 
^3  chest  aft.er  the  most  conwylcte-  expiration.  It  is  = 1230-1640  c.c. 
o [100-130  cubic  inches]. 

- §1  § (2)  Keserve  or  supplemental  air  is  the  volume,  of  air  yhicli 

can  be  expelled  from  the  chest  q/to' a normal  quiet  expiration, 
go  It  i.s  =1240-1800  c.c.  [100  cubic  inches]. 

P (^)  Tidal  air  is  the  A’olume  of  air  which  is  taken  in  and  given 
j « o out  at  each  respiration.  It  is  =600  cubic  centimetres  [20  cubic 
H inches.  Sometimes  it  is  stated  to  be  2.6-30  cubic  indies.] 

(4)  Complemental  air  is  the  volume  of  air  that  can  bo  forcibl}- 
inspired  over  and  above  what  is  taken  in  at  a normal  respiration. 
It  amounts  to  about  1500  c.c.  [100-130  cubic  inches]. 


COMPLEMENTAL 

AIR 

no 


tidal  air 
20 


reseha'e  air 
100 


RE.SIDIJAL  AIR 
100 
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(5)  Vital  Capacity  is  the  term  applied  to  the  volume  of  air  which  can  he 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  chest  after  the  deepest  i^ossible  inspiration.  It  is  equal 
to  3772  c.c.  (or  230  cubic  inches)  for  an  Englishman  (Ihifchinson),  and  3222  fora 
German  {Haeser). 

Hence,  after  every  quiet  inspiration,  both  lungs  contain  (l  + 2 + 3)  = 3000  to 
3900  c.cm.  [220  cubic  inches];  after  a quiet  expiration  (1  + 2)  = 2500  to  3400 
c.cin.  [200  cubic  inches].  So  that  about  ^ to  y of  the  air  in  the  limgs  is  subject  to 
renewal  at  each  ordinary  respiration. 

[It  is  important  to  rememljer  that  the  Irmgs,  even  after  the  deepest  expiration, 
always  contain  a large  amount  of  air.  In  this  way  the  diffusion  of  gases  between 

the  air  in  the  Imigs  and  the  blood-gases  can  go 

on  conthiuously,  with  increase  of  the  process  at 
every  inspiration.] 

Donders  calculated  that  the  entire  bronchial  .system 
and  the  trachea  contain  about  500  c.c.  of  air. 

Estimation  of  Vital  Capacity. — This  Avas 
formerly  thought  to  he  of  great  utility,  hut  at  the 
present  time  not  much  importance  is  attached 
to  it,  nor  is  it  frequently  measured  in  cases  of 
disease.  It  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  spiro- 
meter of  Hutchinson,  which  consists  of  a gradu- 
ated cylinder  filled  with  water  and  inverted  like 
a gasometer  over  water,  and  balanced  by  means 
of  a counterpoise  (fig.  155).  Into  the  cylinder  a 
tube  projects,  and  this  tube  is  connected  with  a 
mouthpiece.  The  person  to  he  experimented 
upon  takes  the  deepest  possible  inspiration,  closes 
his  nostrils,  and  breathes  forcibly  into  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  tube.  After  doing  so  the  tube  is 
closed.  The  cylinder  is  raised  by  the  air  forced 
into  it,  and  after  the  water  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  is  equalised,  the  height  to  AA'hich 
the  cylinder  is  raised  indicates  the  amount  of  air 
respiratory  capacity.  In  a man  of  average  height,  5 feet 


Fig.  155. 

Scheme  of  Hutchiuson’s  spirometer. 


expired,  or  the  vital  or 
8 inches,  it  is  equal  to  230  cubic  inches. 


The  following  circumstances  affeet  the  vital  capaeity  ; — 

(1)  The  Height.— Every  inch  added  to  the  height  of  persons  between  5 and  6 feet  gives  an 

inerease  of  the  vital  capacity  = 130  e.e.  [8  cubie  inches.]  . xi,  • 

(2)  Body-weight.— When  the  body-weight  exceeds  the  normal  by  7 per  cent,  there  is  a 

diminution  of  37  c.c.  of  the  vital  capacity  for  every  kilo,  of  increase.  A . 

(3)  Age. — The  vital  capacity  is  at  its  maximuni  at  35  ; there  is  an  annual  decrease  ot  -o  4 

c.c.  from  this  age  onwards  to  65,  and  backwards  to  15  years  of  age.  . . 

(4)  Sex. — It  is  less  in  women  than  men,  and  even  where  there  is  the  same  circumleience  01 

chest,  and  the  same  height  in  a man  and  a woman,  the  ratio  is  10  : 7.  . i j. 

(5)  Position  and  Occupation. — More  air  is  resjured  in  the  erect  than  111  the  recuniDent 
position.  In  the  following  three  categories  the  preceding  group  has  a vital  capacity  greater  by 
200  c.c.  than  the  one  following  it  : (a)  soldiers  and  sailors  ; (5)  hand-workers,  compositois  , 
(c)  paupers,  officials,  students  {Arnold). 

(6)  Disease. — Abdominal  and  thoracic  diseases  diminish  it. 


109.  NUMBER  OF  RESPIRATIONS.— In  the  adult,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions varies  from  16  to  24  per  minute,  so  that  about  4 pulse-beats  occur  durmg  each 
respiration.  The  number  of  respirations  is  influenced  by  many  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  Position  of  the  Body. — In  the  adult,  in  the  horizontal  position,  Guy  counted  13, 
while  sitting  19,  while  standing  22,  respirations  per  minute. 
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(2)  Age.— Quctelet  found  tlie  mean  mimbor  of  resiiiratioiis  in  300  individual, s to  be 
Year.  liesplrations.  Year.  Respirations. 

^ ^ ^Avemge  20  to  50,  187  ] Average 


15  to  00’  It  Number  per  ^5  to  SO',  16  I Numbei°per 

10  to  20,  20  ) Minute.  30  to  35,  18 ’I  J Minute. 

(3)  The  State  of  Acti^ty. -Gorham  counted  in  children  of  2 to  4 years  of  age  during  standing 

fnA.p  f of  respiration! 
of  tlm  resJhatLnr^  mnsettZar  e.xertion  suffices  to  increase  the  frequency 

sm-rounding  medium.— The  respirations  become  more  numerous 

<■*.«.  «■» 

(6)  Ihe  Will  can  to  a certain  e.xtent  modify  the  number  and  also  the  deiith  of  the  resnira 
m tS  r impulse  to  respire  overcomes  the  voluntary  impulse.  ^ 

[(8)  An wif  marked  effect,  and  so  has  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  fever.] 


Mammals. 


Tiger, 

Lion,  . 
Jaguar, 
Panther, 
Cat,  . 

Dog,  . 

Dromedary, 

Gu'affe, 

0.x,  . 

Squii-rel, 


Per  Min. 
6 

10 
11 
18 
24 
15 
11 
8-10 
15-18 
. 70 


Per  Min 

Rabbit,  , .55 

Rat  (waking),  . 210 
Rat  (asleep),  . 100 
Rhinoceros,  6-10 
Hippopotamus,  . 1 

Horse,  . 10-12 


Ass, 


70 


Birds. 

Condor, 
Sparrow,  . 


[(9)  In  Disease. — The 
iffeurisy  and  pneumonia,  some  heart  disease 


Pigeon, 

Siskin, 

Canary, 

Reptiles. 
Snake, 
Tortoise,  . 

Fish. 


Per  Min, 

. 30 

. 100 
. 18 


5 

12 


Per  Min. 

Perch,  . . 30 

Alullet,  . .60 

Eel,  . . . . 50 

Hippocampus,  . 33 

Invertebrata. 

Crab,  . . .12 

Mollusca,  . 14-16 

{P.  Peri).] 


6 Raja,  . . 50 

90  Torpedo,  . .61 

number  may  be  greatly  increased  from  many  causes,  e.g.,  in  fever 
«mnp  or  in  certain  cases  of  alteration  of  the  blood,  as 
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194  RELATIVE  DURATION  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS.  [SeC.  110. 


110.  TIME  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS.— The 

time  occupied  in  the  various  phases  of  a respiration  can  only  he  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  obtaining  a curve  or  pneumatogram  of  the  respiratory  movements  by 
means  of  recording  apparatus. 

Methods. — The  graphic  method  can  be  employed  in  three  directions: — (1)  To 
record  the  movements  of  individual  parts  of  the  chest-wall. 

(1)  Vierordt  and  C.  Ludwig  transferred  the  inovemente  of  a part  of  the  chest-wall  to  a lever 
which  inscribed  its  movements  upon  a revolving  cylinder.  Riegel  (1873)  constructed  a 
“ double-stethograph  ” on  the  same  principle.  This  instrument  is  so  aivanged  that  one  arm 
of  the  lever  may  he  applied  in  connection  with  the  healthy  side  of  a jierson’s  chest,  and  the 
other  on  the  diseased  side.  In  the  case  of  animals  placed  on  their  hacks,  Snellon  introduced 
a long  needle  vertically  through  the  abdominal  walls  into  the  liver.  Rosenthal  opened  the 
abdomen  and  applied  a lever  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  registered  its 
movements  (Phrenograph). 

(2)  An  air-tamboiu’,  such  as  is  used  in  Brondgeest’s  pansphygmogi’aph  (fig.  156,  A),  may  be 
employed.  It  consists  of  a brass  vessel,  a,  shaped  like  a small  saucer.  The  mouth  of  the  brass 
vessel  is  covered  wdth  a double  layer  of  caoutchouc  membrane,  6,  c,  and  air  is  forced  in  between 
the  two  layers  until  the  external  membrane  bulges  outwards.  This  is  placed  on  the  chest,  and 
the  apparatus  is  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  the  bands,  d,  d.  The  cavity  of  the  tamboiu’ 

communicates  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  tube,  s,  with  a re- 
cording tambour,  which  inscribes 
its  movements  iipon  a revolving 
cylinder.  Every  dilatation  of 
tile  chest  compresses  the  mem- 
brane, and  thus  the  an-  within 
the  tambour  is  also  compressed. 
[A  somewhat  sunilar  apiiaratus 
is  used  by  Bnrdon-Sanderson, 
and  called  a “ recording-stetho- 
graph.  ” By  it  movements  of  the 
corresjionding  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  chest  can  be  investi- 
gated.] A cannula  or  oesopha- 
geal sound  may  be  introduced 
into  that  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus which  lies  in  the  chest, 
and  a connection  established 
with  Marey’s  tambour  [Rosen- 
thal). [This  method  also  en- 
ables one  to  measure  the  in- 
trathoraeio  jiressure  (p.  209).] 
Marey’s  Stethograph  or  Pneu- 
mograph.— [There  are  two  terms 
of  this  instrument,  one  modi- 
A tambour  [h)  is  fixed  at  riglit  angles  to 
on  the  caoutchouc  of  the  tambour  is 

Two  arms 


Fi".  157. 


Marey’s  stethograph. 


fied  by  P.  Bert  and  the  more  modern  form  (fig.  157) 

a thin  elastic  plate  of  steel  (/).  The  aluminium  disc  

attached  to  an  upright  (6),  whose  end  lies  in  contact  with  a horizontal  screw  (p). 

[d,  c)  are  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  steel  plate,  and  to  them  the  belt  (e)  which  fastens 
the  instniment  to  the  chest  is  attached.  When  the  chest  expands,  these  two  arms  are  luilled 
asunder,  the  steel  plate  is  bent,  and  the  tambour  is  affected,  and  anymovemeutofthetambour 

is  ti'ansmitted  to  a registering  tambour  by  the  air  in  the  tube («).]  , n.  i k,. 

Movements  of  the  Diaphragm. — [The  phases  of  respiration  have  been  studied  in  animals  b^ 
Kronecker  and  Marckwald  by  inserting  the  spoon-shaped  end  of  a probe-like  uistiainient  tlirougn 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm.  From  the  pointed  end  ot  tins  in- 
strument a thread  passes  over  a pulley  to  be  attached  to  a lever  recordingits  movements  on  adrum.  j 

(2)  To  record  variation  in  volume  of  the  thorax  or  of  the  respired  gases. 

For  this  imrpose  E.  Hering  secures  the  animal,  and  places  it  in  a tight  boxiirovided  with  two 
openings  in  its  side  ; one  hole  contains  a tube,  which  is  connected  to  a cannii  a tied  into  t le 
transversely  divided  trachea  of  the  animal,  so  that  respiration  can  go  on 

other  orifice  is  fixed  a water-manometer  provided  with  a swininier  arranged  to  \\iite  on  a 
recordine  surface.  Gad  registers  graphically  the  respired  air  by  means  of  a special  appaiatus, 
the  aro-plethysmograph  ; the  expired  air  raises  a very  light  and  carefully  equipoised  box  placed 
ovi  watL  As  it  is  rLed,  it  moves  a writing-style.  During  inspiration  the  box  sinks. 
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(3)  To  record  the  rate  at  which  the  respiratory  gases  are  exchanged. 

^''"1 -r  <^losed),  be  connected 

witli  ,i  tube  Ike  that  of  the  droinograpli  (fig.  156).  then  during  inspiration  and  expiiatiorthc 
penduluni  will  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  air,  and  the  movements  of  the  penSnn  c^ 
thff  principlP]°"'°  instrument,  called  the  “ Anapnograph  ” was  constructed  on 

Tlie  curve  (fig.  156,  B)  was  obtained  by  placing  the  tambour  of  a Brondgeest’s 
panspliygmogTaph  uimn  the  xiphoid  process,  and  recording  the  movement  upon  a 
plate  attached  to  a vibrating  tuning-fork.  The  inspiration  (ascending  limb)  beoin.= 
witli  moderate  rapidity,  is  accelerated  in  the  midcUe,  and  towards  the  end  a-ahi 
becomes  slower.  The  expiration  also  begins  with  moderate  rapidity  is  then 

accelerated,  and  becomes  much  slower  at  the  latter  part,  so  that  the  curve  falls 
very  gradually. 

Inspiration  is  slightly  shorter  than  Expiration.— According  to  Sibson,  the 
ratio  for  an  adult  is  as  6 to_  / ; in  women,  children,  and  old  people,  6 to  8 or  6 to 

ru  ^ Ewald,  11  to  12 

[Tor  all  practical  purposes  the  following  represents  the  ratio- 

inspiration  : Expiration  : : 5 : 6.] 

It  IS  only  occasionally  that  cases  occur  where  inspiration  and  expiration  areequallv 
long  or  where  expiration  is  shorter  than  inspiration,  men  respiration  proceeds 
pietly  and  regularly,  there  IS  usually  no  pause  (complete  rest  of  the  chest-walls) 
betw^n  the  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  very  flat  part  of  the  expiratory  curve 
has  been  wrongly  regarded  as  due  to  a pause.  Of  course,  we  may  make  a volun- 
tary pause  between  two  respirations,  or  at  any  part  of  a respiratory  act. 

•11  ^ 3^5  occurring  between  the  end  of  expiration 

cl  the  begimimg  of  the  next  inspiration  (expiration  pause),  and  also  another  muse  at  Hip 
end  of  inspu-ation  (inspiration  pause).  The  latter  is  always  of  very  sTorrdm^tior  anf  cm 
sideiably  shorter  than  the  former.  Dimng  very  deep  and  slow  respiration  there  is  iisuallv  an 
expiration  pause,  while  it  is  almost  invariably  4seiit  during  rapid  breathin'  An  insni  atin 

respiratory  curve  slight  irregularities  may  appear,  which  are  sometimps 
ue  to  vibrations  communicated  to  the  thoracic  walls  by  vigorous  heart-beats  (fig.  158). 

" type  of  respiration  ” may  be  ascertained  by  taking  curves  from  various 
H ® movements.  Hutchinson  showed  that,  in  the  female 

-f  chiefly  by  raising  the  steriium  and  the  ribs  (Respiratio 

costahs),  Avhde  in  man  it  is  caused  chiefly  by  a descent  of  the  diaphragm  (Resinratio 
diaphragma^  or  abdominahs).  In  the  former,  there  is  the  so-caUed  “Ustal 
type,  in  the  latter  the  diaphragmatic  or  abdominal  type.” 

ill  the  sexes  occurs  only  during  normal  nuiet  resnira 
iwHv  W both  sexes  the  dilatatioii  of  the  chlst  L caused 

Hinn  n and  the  ribs.  In  man,  the  epigastrium  may  be  pulled  in  sooner 

than  It  IS  protnided.  During  sleep,  the  type  of  respiration  in  both  sexes^  is  thoracic  while  n I 

mil  diktatio,.  of  tl,«  d Jt  precsclos  the  elevltio,  o Sab  to 

to  the  hem-t  ap^%*it  ais"^^  vH  “methods  that  are  applicable 

I.  Inspection  (including  Mensuration), 
ii-  Pidpation  (including  vocal  fremitus). 

Mr  (including  sense  of  resistance)  ; and 

IV.  Auscultation  (including  vocal  resonance).] 
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[By  inspection  we  may  determine  the  presence  of  symmetrical  or  unilateral  altcratious  in 
the  shape  of  the  chest,  the  presence  of  bulging  or  flattening  at  one  part,  and  variations  in  the 
movement  of  the  chest-walls.  By  palpation,  the  presence  or  absence,  character,  seat,  and  extent 
of  any  movements  are  more  carefully  examined.  But  we  may  also  study  what  is  called  vocal 
fremitus  (§  117),  Percussion  (§  114),  Auscultation  (§  116).] 

[In  investigating  the  respiratory  movements,  we  should  observe  (1),  the  frequency  (§  109)  ; 
(2),  the  type  (§  110)  ; (3),  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  movements,  noting  also 
whether  they  are  accompanied  by  pain  or  not  (§  110)  ; (4),  the  rhythm.] 

I.  Changes  in  the  mode  of  Movement. — In  persons  sufl'ering  from  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  may  be  diminished  (to  the  extent  of  5 or  6 cm. ) on  hath  sides 
or  only  on  one  side.  In  afl'ectious  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  (in  phthisis),  the  sub-normal  expan- 
sion of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  may  be  considerable.  Retraction  of  the  soft  parts 


Fig.  158. 


Pneumatogi'ams  obtained  by  means  of  Riegel’s  stethograph.  I,  ^ The 

a case  of  emphysema  ; a,  ascending  limb  ; 6,  apex  ; c,  descending  limb  of  the  cuive. 

small  elevations  are  due  to  the  cardiac  impulse. 


of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  xiphoid  process,  and  the  parts  where 

incases  where  air  cannot  freely  enter  the  ^est  ^ ^ it  indicates  that 

larynx  ; when  this  retraction  is  confined  to  the  upperja,rt 


larynx  ; when  this  retraction  is  conhnea  to  tne  iippei  pdiu  diseased 

the  portion  of  the  lung  lying  under  the  part  so  affected  is  breathing  and  in  whom, 

Hkrrison’s  Groove.-In  persons  suffering  from  chronic  f Pori- 

at  the  same  time,  the  diaphragm  acts  energetically,  there  is  ® g^pt;  parts  and 

zontaUy  outwards  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  caused  by  the  puUing  in  of  the  soit  pairs 

corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  diaphra^.  _ norrnm'Tm  of  the  trachea 

The  duration  of  inspiration  is  lengthened  in  persons  suffering  fro  pmnhvsema  where 

or  larynx  ; expiration  is  lengthened  in  cases  of  dilatation  the  ^ ’ 

all  the  expiratory  muscles  must  be  brought  into  action  (hg.  158.  ii).  affected  there  is 

II.  Variations  in  the  Rhythm. -When  the  respiratory  apparatus 
either  an  increase  or  a deepening  of  the  respirations,  or  both.  hen  gi 

breathing,  this  is  called  dyspnoea.  p 4.i,„  ..oonivntnrv  trases  in  the  blood 
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the  child] ; (c)  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  ; {d)  disturbances  of  tlie  respiratory 
mechanism  {e.g.,  due  to  alfeetions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  nerves,  or  painful  alfeetions  of 
the  chest-wall)  ; (c)  impeded  circulation  through  tlie  lungs  due  to  various  forms  of  heart- 
(liseaso.  (2)  Heat-dyspncea. — The  frequency  of  tlie  respirations  is  increased  iii  febrile 
conditions.  The  warm  blood  acts  as  a direct  irritant  of  the  resihratory  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  raises  the  number  of  respirations  to  30-60  per  minute  {“  Heat-dyspnce.a  ”)  If 
the  carotids  bo  placed  in  warm  tubes,  so  as  to  heat  the  blood  going  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
the  same  phenomena  are  produced  (§  368).]  ° ’ 

[Orthopnoea.— Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  great  that  the  person  can  only 
lespiie  in  the  elect  position,  i.c.^  when  he  sits  or  is  propjied  up  in  bed.  This  occurs  freouently 
towards  the  close  of  some  heart  affections,  notably  in  mitral  lesions  ; dropsical  condition.s 
especially  of  the  cavities,  may  be  present.]  ■ ’ 

Che^e-Stokes  Phenomenon. — This  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  in  certain  diseases 
whore  the  norinal  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  altered,  or  where  the  cpiality  of  the  blood 
itself  IS  alteied,  c.g.^  iu  certain  affections  oi  the  brain  and  heart,  and  in  uraemic  poisoning. 
Kespiratory  pauses  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a minute  alternate  with  a short  period 
min.)  of  increased  respiratory  activity,  and  during  this  time  20-30  respirations  occur 
The  respirations  constituting  this  “series  ” are  shallow  at  first  ; gradually  they  become  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  finally  become  shallow  or  superficial  again.  Then  follow's  the  pause,  and  thus 
there  is  an  alternation  of  pauses  and  series  (or  groups)  of  modified  respirations. 

[Fig.  159  slioivs  a tracing  of  tlie  respiratory  movements.  The  increase  from 
shallow  to  deeper  respirations  is  sometimes  called  the  “ ascending  phase,”  and  the 
reverse  the  descending  phase.”  As  will  he  seen,  the  pause  occujiies  somewhat 
less  than  the  half  of  one  period.  Dixon  Mann  has  recorded  a case  where  this 


Fig.  159. 

Tracing  of  Cheyne-Stokes’  breathing  {Gibson). 

phenomenon  lasted  for  more  than  a year.]  During  the  pause,  the  pupils  are~con- 
tracted  and  inactive  ■,  and  when  the  respirations  begin,  they  dilate  and  become 
sensible  to  light ; the  eyeball  is  moved  as  a whole  at  the  same  time.  [Mann  foimd 
that  the  pupils  did  not  contract  during  the  pause,  nor  was  there  any  change  hi  their 
size  on  the  return  of  breathing.]  Hein  observed  that  consciousness  was  abolished 
during  the  pause,  and  that  it  returned  when  respiration  commenced. 


Causes.— Luciani  and  Kosenbachhegard  variations  in  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre 
plienomeiion,  which  they  compare  with  the  periodic  contraction  of  the  heart 
it-  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  lowest  during  the  pause.  They  observed 

this  phenomenon  after  injury  to  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
after  apncea  produced  in  animals  deeply  narcotised  with  opium,  and  in  thelaststao-esof  asnhv.xia 

.During  hybernation,  this  mode  of  respiration  is  norniai 
in  Myoxus,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  caiman. 

be  kept  under  water,  or  if  the  aorta  be  clamped,  after  several 
flm  aoSa^hev  Z they  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  if  the  clamp  be  removed  from 

froirtl  ; ^ y Cheyne-Stokes’  phenomenon.  In  sucli 

(Si  temporarily,  while  the  plienomenon  itself  remains 

Ws  be  bffid  It  the  blood-current  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  the  aorta,  or  if  the 

and  then  This  is  followed  by  a few  .single  respirations, 

.stiulatio,  nf  completely.  During  the  pause  between  the  periods,  mechanical 

Langendorf)  causes  the  discharge  of  a group  of  respirations  {Sicbert  and 

— Muscarin,  digitalin,  curare,  chloral,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 

rpsnirntinn  F'.t°‘^tious  diseases  (typhus,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever)  may  also  cause  periodic 
respiration  [which  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  these  drugs  on  the  heart]. 
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Periodic  respiration  witlioiit  any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  individual  respirations — the  so- 
called  “ Biot’s  respiration” — occurs  normally  during  sleep.  While  the  nervous  system  as  it 
were  strives  to  rest,  and  thus  forgets  the  respiration,  the  organism  does  not  observe  the  short 
pauses  {Mosso).  [There  is  a periodic  increase  or  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  respiration, 
especially  in  old  people  and  children,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  respiration  becoming  “ rernit- 
tent,”  or  even  “ intermittent,’'  for  a period  of  30  sec.  during  sleep.  During  periodic  respiration 
the  action  of  the  several  respiratory  muscles  does  not  coincide.  As  a rule,  one  respires  more 
than  is  required  by  the  organism.  Mosso  calls  this  “ Irrxus-respiration.  ”]  Periodic  irregu- 
larities in  the  respiration  are  often  of  reflex  origin  [Knoll). 

112.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  MUSCLES. 

(A)  Inspiration. 

I.  During  Ordinary  Inspiration. 

] . The  diaphragm  {Nervus  j>hremcus). 

2.  The  Mm.  levatores  costarum  lougi  ethrevea  {Rami posteriores  Nn.  dorsalium). 

3.  The  IMm.  iiitercostales  exterui  et  intercartilaginei  {Nn.  inter  costales). 

[Ordmary  inspiration,  therefore,  is  both  diaphragmatic  and  costal,  i.e.,  it  is 
essentially  a mnserdar  act  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  by  a series  of  co-ordinated  muscidar  movements.  The  diaphragm  contracts, 
and  the  ribs  are  raised,  at  least  all  except  the  first.  The  ribs  are  raised  by  the 
levatores  costarum,  and  the  external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles  (p.  201).] 

II.  During  Forced  Inspiration. 

{a)  Muscles  of  the  Trunh. 

1.  The  three  Mm.  scaleni  {Rami  musculares  of  the  plexus  cervicalis  et  hrachialis). 

2.  M.  sternocleidomastoideus  {Ram.  externus  N.  accessorii). 

3.  M.  trapezius  {R.  externus  N.  accessorii  et  Ram.  musculares  plexus  cervicalis). 

4.  M.  pectoralis  minor  {Nn.  th  or  acid  anterior  es). 

5.  M.  serratus  posticus  superior  {N.  dorsalis  scapulae). 

6.  Mm.  rhomhoidei  {N.  dorsalis  scapidce). 

7.  Mm.  extensores  columuEe  vertebralis  {Ram.  posteriores  nervorum  dorsalium). 

[8.  Mm.  serratus  anticus  major  {N.  thoracicus  longus).  ??] 

{h)  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

1.  M.  sternohyoideus  {Ram.  descendens  hypoglossi). 

2.  M.  sternothyreoideus  {Ram.  descendens  hypoglossi).  _ 

3.  M.  crico-arytaenoideus  posticus  {N.  laryngeus  inferior  vagi). 

4.  M.  thyreo-arytaenoideus  {N.  laryngeus  inferior  vagi). 

(c)  Muscles  of  the  Face. 

1.  M.  dilatator  narium  anterior  et  posterior  {N.  facialis). 

2.  M.  levator  alse  nasi  {N.  facialis).  _ . ' . 

3.  The  dilators  of  the  mouth  and  nares,  during  forced  respiration,  [“gasping 

for  breath  ”]  {N.  facialis). 


{d)  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

1.  M.  levator  veli  palatini  {N.  facialis). 

2.  M.  azygos  imilae  {N.  facialis). 

3.  According  to  Garland,  the  pharynx  is  always  narrowed. 

[Or,  classified  according  to  their  action,  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  forced  inspiration 
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are  those  that  elevate  the  ribs  directly  or  indirectly,  or  fi.N:  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  can  act  {Rutherford). 

/ j\Iylo-hyoid. 


The  hyoid  lone  is  raised  by 


The  sternum  is  raised  by 


The  upper  ribs  are  raised  byl 


) Genio-hyoid. 
h Stylo-hyoid. 

V Digastric. 

/'  Sterno-mastoid. 

) Sterno-hyoid. 
i Sterno-thyroid. 

V Thyro-hyoid. 

( Scaleni. 

Cervicalis  ascendens. 

( Serratus  posticus  superior. 

i Trapezius. 

The  shoulder  girdle  is  raised  andj  Levator  angidi  scapulae. 
drami  haelavards  by  \ Rhomboideus  major. 

\ „ minor. 

The  following  muscles  pidl  on  the  ribs  i ^ major. 

and  tend  to  approach  them  to  the  raised  < ci  ^ V ■ 
shoulder  girdle  ) ‘^^^bclavius. 

V Serratus  magnus.] 


(B)  Expiration. 

I.  During  Ordinary  Respiration. 

Tire  thoracic  cavity  is  diminished  by  the  loeight  of  the  chest-wall,  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs,  costal  cartilages,  and  abdominal  wall  and  abdominal  contents. 

[Ordinary  expiration,  therefore,  is  non-muscular,  and  the  act  is  a jDurely  passive 
one.] 

II.  During  Forced  Expiration. 

The  Abdominal  Muscles. 


1.  The  abdominal  muscles  [including  the  obliquus  externus  and  internus,  and 
transversalis  abdominis]  {Nn.  abdominis  internis  anterior es  e nervis  intercostalibus 
8—12). 

2.  Mm.  intercostales  interni,  so  far  as  they  lie  beGveen  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  Mm.  infracostales  {Nn.  intercostales). 

3.  M.  triangularis  sterni  {Nn.  intercostales). 

4.  M.  serratus  posticus  inferior.  externi  nerv.  dorsalium). 

b.  M.  quadratus  lumborum  {Ram.  muscidar  e plexu  lumbali). 

6.  Rectus  abdominis  {Nn.  intercostales,  7-12). 

7.  Levator  ani  {Nn.  sacrales,  3-4). 


' 

[The  abdominal  contents  are  compressed 
and  forced  against  the  diaphragm  by 


Obliquus  externus. 

,,  internus. 
Transversus  abdominis. 
Levator  ani. 

Rectus  abdominis. 


The  ribs  are  depressed  by 


( Rectus  abdominis. 

J Quadratus  lumborum. 
j Serratus  posticus  inferior. 
( Triangularis  sterni.] 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPIRATORY  MUSCLES.— (A)  Inspiration.— (1) 
e laphragm  arises  from  the  cartilages  and  the  adjoining  osseous  parts  of  the  lower  six  ribs 
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(costal  portion),  by  two  thick  processes  or  ci'ura,  from  the  upper  three  or  four  lumbar  vertebra;, 
and  a sternal  portion  from  the  hack  of  the  ensiform  process.  It  represents  a;i  arched  double 
cupola  or  dome-shaped  partition,  directed  towards  the  chest;  in  the  larger  concavity  on  the 
right  side  lies  the  liver,  while  the  smaller  arch  on  the  left  side  is  occupied  by  the  S2)lecn  and 
stomach.  During  the  passive  condition,  these  viscera  are  pressed  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  by  the  elasticity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  by  the  intra-abdominal  pi’essure, 
so  that  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  upwards  into  the  chest.  The  elastic  traction  of 
the  lungs  also  aids  in  producing  this  result.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  united  to  the  pericardium.  The  part  on  which  the  heart 
rests,  and  which  is  perforated  by  the  inferior  vena  cava  (foramen  quadrilaterum)  is  the  deepest 
part  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  diaphragm  during  the  pa.ssive  condition. 


Action  of  the  Diaphragm. — 'When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  both  arched 
portions  become  flatter,  and  the  chest  is  thereby  elongated  from  above  downwards. 
In  this  act,  the  lateral  muscular  parts  of  the  diaphragm  pass  from  an  arched 
condition  into  a flatter  form  (fig.  160),  and  during  a forced  inspiration  the  lov’cst 

lateral  portions,  Avhich  during  rest  are  in 
contact  with  the  chest-wall,  become  separated 
from  it.  The  middle  of  the  central  tendon 
where  the  heart  rests,  (fixed  by  means  of 
the  pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava), 
takes  no  share  in  this  movement,  especially 
in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  but  during  the 
deej^est  inspiration  it  sinks  somewhat. 

Undoubtedly,  the  diaphragm  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  iu  increasing  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Briicke 
believes  that  iu  addition  to  increasing  the  length  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  from  above  downwards,  it  also 
increases  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest.  It  presses  upon  the  abdominal  viscera 
from  above,  and  strives  to  press  these  outwards, 
thus  tending  to  push  out  the  adjoining  thoracic 
wall.  If  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  removed 
from  a living  animal,  every  time  the  diaphragm 
contracts  the  ribs  are  drawn  inwards.  This,  of 
course,  hinders  the  chest  from  becoming  wider 
below,  hence  the  presence  of  the  abdominal  vi.scera 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  normal  activity  of  the 
diaphragm.  Every  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
by  increasing  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  favours 
the  venous  blood-current  iu  the  abdomen  towards 
the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Phrenic  Nerve. — The  immense  importance  of  the 
diaphragm  as  the  great  inspiratory  muscle  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  after  both  phrenic  nerves  (third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves)  are  divided,  death  occurs  iu 
some  animals.  [In  animals  where  the  intercostal 
muscles  play  a large  part  in  the  act  of  inspiiation, 
as  in  the  dog,  section  of  these  nerves  does  not  produce  death  rapidly.  ] The  phrenic  nei  \ e 
contains  some  sensory  fibres  for  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  a portion  of  tlie  diaphiagm. 
[Ganglionic  cells  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  inter-muscular  fibres  of  the  phrenics.J 
The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a ‘‘simple  muscular  contraction, 
since  it  lasts  4 to  8 times  longer  than  a simple  contraction  ; it  is  rather  a short  tetanic  eonti ac- 
tion, wdiich  we  may  arrest  iu  any  stage  of  its  activity,  without  bringing  into  action  any  anta- 
gonistic muscles  (A?wiec/ccr  a?icZ  Afa?’c7c:M/wM).  11-1 

(2)  The  Elevation  of  the  Kibs.  — The  ribs  at  their  vertebral  ends  (wdneh  he  much  higher  than 
their  sternal  ends)  are  united  by  means  of  joints  by  their  heads  and  tubercles  to  the  bodies  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;.  A horizontal  axis  can  be  drawn  through  both  joints, 
around  which  the  ribs  can  rotate  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  axis  of  rotation  ol  eacli  pair 
of  ribs  be  prolonged  on  both  sides  until  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  the  angles  so  torined  are 
greatest  above  (125°),  and  smallest  below  (88°).  Owing  to  the  ribs  being  curved,  we  can  mingine 
a plane  which,  in  the  passive  (expiratory)  condition  of  the  chest,  has  a slope  from  behind  and 
inwards  to  the  front  and  outwards.  If  the  ribs  move  on  their  axis  of  rotation,  this  plane 
becomes  more  horizontal,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  is  increased  in  its  transverse  diameter.  A.s 


Fig.  160. 

Sagittal  section  through  the  second  rib  on 
the  right  side.  When  the  arched  mus- 
cular part  of  the  diaphragm  contracts,  a 
w'edge-shaped  space,  with  its  apex  down- 
wards, is  formed  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
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tlie  axis  of  rotation  of  tlie  upper  ribs  runs  in  a more  frontal,  and  that  of  the  lower  ribs  in  a 
more  Sagittal  direction,  the  elevation  of  the  upper  ribs  causes  a greater  increase  from  i)o.foi-e 
backwartls,  and  the  lower  ribs  from  within  outwards  (as  the  move7iients  of  ribs  which  are 
directed  downwards  are  vertical  to  the  axis).  The  costal  cartilages  undergo  a slight  tension  nt 
the  same  time,  which  brings  their  elasticity  into  play. 

Changes  in  the  Chest.— inspiratory  muscles  which  act  directly  uymi  the 
chest-wall  do  so  Inj  raising  the  ribs  -.—{a)  When  tlie  ribs  are  raised,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  widened.  {}>)  When  the  uiiper  ribs  are  raised,  all  the  lower  ribs  and  tlie 
sternum  must  be  elewited  at  the  same  time,  because  all  the  ribs  are  coiuiected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  (c)  During  inspira- 
tion, there  is  an  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  a dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
(The  lowest  rib  is  an  exception : during  forced  respiration,  at  least,  it  is  draivii 
■ downwards.)  {d)  If,  on  a preparation  of  the  chest,  the  ribs  be  raised  as  in  inspira- 
tion, we  may  regard  all  those  muscles  as  elevators  of  the  ribs,  whose  origin  and 
insertion  become  approximated.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  scaleni  and  levatores 
coslamm  loncji  et  breves,  the  serratus  jposticus  sujyerior,  are  inspiratory  muscles. 
These  are  the  most  important  inspiratory  muscles  which  act  upon  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Muscles.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion.  According  to  the  above  experiment,  the 
external  intercostals  and  the  inter- 

cartilagmous  parts  of  the  internal  __o R 

intercostals  act  as  insjiiratory  mus- 
cles, whilst  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  internal  intercostals  (as  far 
as  they  are  covered  by  the  exter- 
nal) are  elongated  when  the  ribs 
are  raised,  while  they  shorten  Avlieji 
the  chest-wall  descends.  A muscle 
shortens  only  during  its  activity. 

The  internal  intercostals  were 
regarded  by  Hamberger  as  de- 
pressors of  the  ribs  or  expiratory 
muscles. 

Ill  fig.  161,  I,  wlieu  the  rods,  a and 
6 (which  represent  the  ribs),  are  raised, 
the  intercostal  space  must  be  widened 
{ef>c  d).  On  the  oppo.site  side  of  the 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  rods 
are  raised,  the  line,  g h,  is  shortened 
{i  k<g  li,  direction  of  the  external  intei-- 
costals)  I m is  lengthened  [I  m<o  n, 
direction  of  internal  intercostals).  Fig. 

161,  II,  shows,  that  when  the  ribs  are 
raised,  the  inter-cartilaginei,  indicated 
by  t!  hi  <iiid  tlie  external  intercostals, 
indicated  by  I k,  are  shortened.  When 
the  ribs  are  raised,  the  position  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  indicated  by  the  dia- 
gonal of  the  rhomb  becoming  shorter. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  is  an  old  story,  Galen  (131-203  A.n.)  reemrding 
the  externals  as  inspiratory,  the  internals  as  expiratory.  Hamberger  (1727)  acceiited  this 
proposition,  and  considered  the  intercartilaginei  also  as  inspiratory.  Haller  looked  upon  both 
tlie  external  and  internal  mterco.stals  as  inspiratory,  while  Ve.salius  (1540)  regarded  both  as 
expiratory.  Landerer,  observing  that  the  ujiper  two  or  three  intercostal  spaces  became  narrower 
fluring  insjnration,  regarded  both  as  active  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  They  keep  one 
ril)  attached  to  Gie  other,  so  that  tlieir  action  is  to  transmit  any  strain  put  uimii  them  to  the 
ua  ot  the  clie.st.  On  this  view  they  will  be  in  action,  even  when  the  distance  between  their 
poin  H of  att<acliment  becomes  greater.  Laiidois  regards  the  external  intercostals  and  inter- 
cartilagmei  as  active  only  during  insjiiration,  the  internal  intercostals  only  during  expiration. 


Fig.  161. 

Scheme  of  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 
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Martin  and  Hartwell  exiiosccl  the  internal  intercostnls,  and  ob.served  whether  they  eontracted 
along  with  the  diaphragm,  or  whether  the  contraetions  of  these  two  inuseles  alternate.  A.s  the 
result  of  their  experiments,  they  eonelude  that  '‘the  internal  intercostal  nmseles  are  expiratory 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  at  least  in  the  dog  and  cat ; and  that  in  the  former  animal  they 
are  almost  ‘ ordinary  ’ muscles  of  respiration,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  ‘ extraordinary  ’ 
respiratory  muscles.  ”]  Landois  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  action  of  these  muscles  is  not  to 
raise  or  depress  the  ribs,  but  rather  that  the  external  intercostals  and  the  intercartilaginei  offer 
resistance  to  the  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  to  the  simultaneously 
increased  elastic  tension  of  the  lungs.  The  internal  intercostals  act  during  powerful  exph’atory 
efforts,  {e.g.,  coughing),  and  oppose  the  distention  of  the  lungs  and  chest  caused  by  this  act. 
Unless  muscles  were  present  to  resist  the  uninterrupted  tension  and  pressure,  the  intercostal 
substance  would  become  so  distended  that  respiration  would  be  imjwssible.  [According  to 
Rutherford,  the  internal  intercostals  are  jirobably  muscles  of  ins2)iration.  ] 

Tlie  Pectoralis  minor  and  (?Serratus  anticus  major)  Ccan  only  act  as  elevators 
of  the  ribs  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  partly  hy  the  rhonihoidei,  and  partly  hy 
fixing  the  shoulder-joint  and  supporting  the  arms,  as  is  done  instinctively  hy 
persons  suffering  from  breathlessness. 

(3)  Muscles  acting  on  the  Sternum,  Clavicle,  and  Vertebral  Column. — When 
the  head  is  fixed  hy  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  sternocleidomastoid  raises  the 
manubrium  sterni  and  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  so  that  the  thorax  is  raised 
and  thereby  dilated.  The  scaleni  also  aid  in  this  act.  The  clavicular  portion  of 
the  trapezius  may  act  in  a similar  although  less  energetic  manner.  VHieii  the 
vertebral  column  is  straightened,  it  causes  an-  elevation  of  the  uj^per  ribs,  and  a 
dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces  which  aid  inspiration.  Durmg  deep  respiration, 
the  straightening  of  the  vertebral  column  takes  place  involuntarily. 

(4)  Laryngeal  Movements. — During  laboured  respiration,  with  every  inspiration, 
the  larynx  descends  and  the  glottis  is  opened.  At  the  same  time  the  palate  is 
raised,  so  as  to  permit  a free  passage  to  the  air  entering  through  the  mouth. 

(.5)  Facial  Movements. — During  laboured  respiration,  the  facial  muscles  are 
involved  ; there  is  an  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  (well  marked  in  the  horse 
and  rabbit).  Vdien  the  need  for  respiration  is  very  great,  the  month  is  gradually 
widened,  and  the  person  as  it  were  gasps  for  breath.  During  exphation,  the 
muscles  that  are  active  during  (4)  and  (5)  relax,  so  that  a position  of  equilibrium 
is  estabhshed  Avithout  there  bemg  any  active  expiratory  moA’^ement  to  connteract 
the  inspiratory  movement.  During  hispiration  the  pharynx  becomes  narroAv 
{Garland). 

(B)  Expiration. — Ordinary  expiration  occurs  Avithout  the  aid  of  muscles, 
OAA' ing  to  the  weight  of  the  chest-wall,  which  tends  to  fall  into  its  normal  position 
from  the  position  to  Avhich  it  Avas  raised  during  inspiration.  This  is  aided  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  A'arious  parts  of  the  chest.  When  the  costal  cartilages  are  raised, 
Avhich  is  accompanied  by  a slight  rotation  of  their  loAver  margins  from  beloAv 
foi’Avards  and  npAvards,  their  elasticity  is  called  into  play.  As  soon,  therefore,^  as 
tlie  inspiratory  forces  cease,  the  costal  cartilages  return  to  their  normal  position,  i.e., 
the  position  of  expiration,  and  tend  to  untAvist  themselves ; at  the  same  time,  the 
elasticity  of  the  distended  lungs  draAvs  upon  the  thoracic  Avails  and  the 
diaphragm.  Lastly,  the  tense  and  elastic  abdominal  walls,  Avhich,  in  man 
chiefly,  are  stretched  and  pushed  forward,  tend  to  return  to  their  non-distended 
passive  condition  Avhen  the  abdominal  viscera  are  relieved  from  the  pressure^  of 
the  contracted  diaphragm.  (When  the  position  of  the  body  is  rcA’^orsed,  the  action 
of  the  Aveight  of  the  chest  is  removed,  birt  in  place  of  it  there  is  the  Aveight  of  the 
viscera,  Avhich  press  upon  the  diaphragm.) 

The  abdominal  muscles  [obliquus  internns  and  externus,  rectus  abdominis, 
transversalis  abdominis  and  levator  ani]  are  ahvays  active  during  laboured  respiration. 
They  act  by  diminishing  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  they  press  the  abdominal 
contents  upwards  against  the  diaphragm.  AVlien  they  act  simultaneously,  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  diminished  throughout  its  Avhole  extent.  The  triangularis 
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sterni  depresses  the  sternal  ends  of  the  united  cartilages  and  bones,  from  the  third 
to  sixth  ribs  downwards ; and  the  serratus  posticus  inferior  depresses  the  lowest 
four  ribs,  causing  the  others  to  follow.  It  is  aided  by  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
^vhich  depresses  the  last  rib.  According  to  Henle,  the  serratus  posticus  inferior- 
fixes  the  lower  ribs  for  the  action  of  the  slips  of  the  diaphragm  inserted  into  them, 
so  that  it  acts  during  inspiration.  According  to  Landerer,  the  downward  movement 
of  the  ribs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  dilates  the  chest. 

In  tlie  erect  position,  wlieii  the  vertebral  colmmi  is  fixed,  deep  inspiration  and  expiration 
naturally  alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  during  inspiration,  owing  to  the 
protrusion  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  the  centre  of  gi-avity  lies  somewhat  more  to 
th.e  front.  Hence,  with  each  respiration  there  is  an  involuntary  balancing  of  the  body.  Duriim 
very  deep  inspiration,  the  accompanying  sti'aightening  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  throwing 
backwards  of  the  head  comjiensate  for  the  protnision  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  trunk.  ° 


114.  RELATIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  CHEST.— The  diameter  of  the 
chest  is  ascertained  by  means  of  callipers  ; the  circumference  Avith  a flexible  centi- 
metre or  other  measure. 

In  strong  men,  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  (immediately 
under  the  arms)  is  88  centunetres  (34'3  inches),  hr  females  82  centimetres  (32 
inches);  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform  process  82  centimetres  (32  inches)  and  78 
centimetres  (30'4  inches)  respectively.  [In  health  the  chest  expands  from  TJ^  to  6 
inches  during  forced  inspiration.]  When  the  arms  are  jAaced  horizontally,  during 
moderate  expiration,  the  circumference  immediately  under  the  nipj^le  and  the 
angles  of  the  scapulae  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  body ; in  man  82,  and 
during  deep  insj^iration  89  centimetres.  The  circumference  at  the  leAml  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  is  6 centimetres  less.  In  old  people,  the  circumference  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  is  diminished,  so  that  the  lower  part  becomes  the  wider  of 
the  two.  The  right  half  of  the  chest  is  usually  slightly  larger  than  the  left  half, 
owing  to  the  greater  development  of  the  muscles  on  that  side.  The  long  diameter 
of  the  che.st — from  the  clavicle  to  the  margin  of  the  low-est  rib — varies  very  much. 

The  transverse  diameter  in  man,  above  and  below,  is  2.5  to  26  centimetres 
(9’7  to  lO'l  inches),  in  females  23  to  24  centimetres  (8‘9  to  9 -2  inches);  above 
the  nipjflc  it  is  1 centimetre  more.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  (distance  of 
anterior  chest-wall  from  the  tip  of  a spinous  process)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
is=l/  (6'6  inches),  in  the  lower  19  centimetres  (7'4  inches).  Valentin  found 


Fig.  162. 

Cyrtometer  curve.  Left  side  of  the  chest  re 
tracted  in  a girl  aged  twelve. 


A 

Fig.  163. 

Sibson’s  thoracoineter. 
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that  in  a man,  (hiving  the  deepest  inspiration,  tlie  cliest  on  a level  with  tlie  groove 
in  the  heart  was  increased  about  yV  to  it ; while  Sibson  estimates  the  increase  at 
the  level  of  the  nipple  to  be  y^,-. 

Thoracometer. — In  order  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  tlie  degi'ee  of  movement — rising  or  fall- 
ing — of  the  chest-wall  during  respiration,  various  instruments  have  been  invented.  The 
thoracometer  (fig.  163)  measures  the  elevation  in  ditt’erent  parts  of  the  sternum.  It  consists  of 
two  metallic  bars  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ; one  of  them,  A,  is  placed  on  the 
vertebral  column.  On  B there  is  placed  a movable  transverse  bar,  C,  which  carries  on  its  free 
end  a toothed  rod,  Z,  directed  downwards.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  provided  with  a pad 
which  rests  on  the  sternum,  while  its  toothed  edge  drives  a small  wheel,  which  moves  an  index, 
whose  excursions  are  indicated  on  a circle  with  a scale  attached  to  it. 

The  Cyrtometer  of  Woillez  consists  of  a brass  chain  of  movable  links,  to  be  applied  in  a 
definite  dhection  to  part  of  the  chest- wall,  c.g.,  transversely  on  a level  with  the  nijiple,  or 
vertically  upon  the  mammillary  or  axillary  lines  anteriorly.  There  are  freely  movable  links  at 
two  parts,  which  permit  the  chain  to  be  easily  removed,  so  that  as  a whole  it  still  retains  its 
form.  The  chain  is  laid  upon  a sheet  of  paper,  and  a line  drawn  with  a pencil  around  its  inner 
margin  gives  the  form  of  the  thorax  (fig.  162).  [Two  thin  bands  of  lead  united  by  a leather  hinge 
answers  the  same  jimpose.] 

Anatomical  Relations  and  Limits  of  the  Lungs.- — The  extent  and  honiidaries 
of  the  limgs  are  ascertained  in  the  living  subject  by  means  of  percussion,  which 
consists  in  lightly  tapphig  the  chest-wah  by  means  of  a percussion-hammer.  A 


Fig.  164. 

Topography  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  li,  I,  upward  limit  of  margin  of  lung  during  deepest  expira- 
tion  : ??i,  n,  lower  limit  during  deepest  inspiration  ; i\  t”,  triangular  area  ■\\heie  tlie 
heart  is  uncovered  by  lung,  dull  percussion-sound;  d,  d',d”,  muttled  percussion-sound, 
i,  , anterior  margin  of  left  lung  reaches  this  line  during  deep  inspiration,  and  during  deep 
expiration  it  recedes  as  far  as  c,  e'. 

small  ivory  or  bone  plate  or  pleximeter,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  laid  on  the  chest, 
and  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  this  plate,  whereby  a sound  is  emitted,  uhich 
sound  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  subjacent  lung-tissue,  ■^’ilienever  the  lung- 
substance  in  contact  ivith  the  chest-wall  contains  air,  a clear  resonant  tonii  or 
sound— such  as  is  obtained  by  striking  a vessel  containing  air,  a clear  pcrcu-ssion- 
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sound — is  obtained.  Where  tlie  lung  does  not  contain  air,  a dull  sound like 

striking  a limb — is  obtained.  If  tlio  parts  containing  air  be  very  tliin,  or  only 
partially  filled  -with  air,  the  sound  is  “muffled.” 

Fig.  16-1  indicates  the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest. 
The  apices  of  the  lungs  reach  3 to  7 centimetres  (M  to  2'7  inches)  above  the 
clavicles  anteriorly,  while  posteriorly  they  reach  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
seventh  spinous  process.  The  lower  margin  of  the  right  lung  in  the  passive  position 
(moderate  exi)iration)  of  the  chest,  commences  at  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum 
at  the  insertion  of  the  sixth  rib,  rims  under  the  right  nipple,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  descends  a little  in  the  axillary  line,  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  seventh  rib,  or  even  to  the  eighth  rib  [and  to  the  ninth  rib  in 
the  scapular  line].  On  the  left  side  (apart  from  tlie  j^osition  of  the  heart),  the 
lower  limit  reaches  as  far  down  anteriorly  as  the  right.  In  fig.  161  the  line  a,  t,  b 
shows  the  lowest  limit  of  the  passive  lungs.  Posteriorly  both  lungs  reach  as  far 
ilown  as  the  tenth  rib.  During  the  deepest  inspiration,  the  lungs  descend  anteriorly 
as  fax  as  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  and  ^posteriorly  to  the  eleventh  rib — 
whereby  the  diaphragm  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  waU  (fig.  161).  During  the 
deepest  expiration,  the  lower  margins  of  the  lungs  are  elevated  almost  as  much  as 
they  descend  during  inspiration.  In  fig.  161,  m,  n indicates  the  margin  of  the 
right  hmg  during  deep  inspiration ; h,  I,  during  deep  expiration.  [The  part  of  the 
caest-wall  covered  by  the  costal  j)leura  is  considerably  larger  than  the  circumference 
of  the  lung.  This  is  specially  marked  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung,  and  where 
the  left  lung  is  incised  over  the  heart.  In  these  regions,  during  expiration,  the 
t>iu  faces  of  the  visceral  and  jiarietal  pleurae  are  in  contact,  but  during  insjpiration 
they  are  separated,  and  allo\y  the  thin  margins  of  the  lung  to  be  insinuated 
betAveen  them.  This  available  space  is  called  complemental  space,  or  “ disposable” 
or  reserve  pleural  space  by  Luschka  (fig.  62).] 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  margin  of  the  left  lung  to  the  heart. 
Li  fig.  161  a somewhat  triangular  sjxace,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  point  of 
msertion  of  the  fourth  rib  to  the  sixth  rilj  on  the  left  side  of  the  sterniuu,  is 
indicated.  In  the  passive  chest  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  pericardium  lies' in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  thoracic  ivaU  in  this  triangular  area  (§56). 
T 11s  area  is  represented  by  the  triangle,  t,  t',  t",  and  percussion  over  it  gives  a dull 
sound  (superficial  cardiac  dulness,  p.  88). 

In  the  area  of  the  larger  triangle,  d,  d' , d",  ivliere  the  heart  is  separated  from  the 
ciiest-Avall  by  the  thin  anterior  margins  of  the  limg,  percussion  gives  a muffled 
soimd,  while  further  outwards  a clear  limg  percussion-sound  is  obtained.  During 
deep  inspiration,  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  reaches  over  the  heart  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  the  mediastinum,  ivhereby  the  dull  sound  is  limited  to  the 
smallest  triangle,  t,  t,  i'.  Conversely,  dining  very  complete  expiration,  the  margin 
01  the  lung  recedes  so  far  that  the  cardiac  dulness  embrnne.^  fhp  qt-ippp  i ^ j 


Eight  Lung  (3  lobes). 


Anteriorly 
(Mammary  line). 


Laterally. 


Posteriorly. 


Upper  lobe, 
Middle  lobe. 


From  4th  or  5th  rib  to 
inferior  margin  of 
lung. 


From  apex  to  4 th  or 
5th  rib. 


To  4th  rib. 


From  4th  to  6th  rib. 


From  apex  to  sjiiae  of 
scapula. 


Nil. 


Lower  lobe, 


Nil. 


From  6tli  to  8tli  rib.  From  spine  of  scapula  to 
10  th  rib. 
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Left  Limg  (2  lobes). 


Anteriorly 
(Mammary  line.) 


Laterally. 


Posteriorly. 


TJiyptr  lobe,  . From  apex  to  6tli  rib.  To  4tli  rib. 


From  apex  to  spine  of 
scapula. 


From  spine  of  scapula  to  | 
base.  1 


Lou'cr  lobe, 


Nil. 


From  4tli  rib  to  base. 


115.  PATHOLOGICAL  PERCUSSION-SOUNDS. — Abnormal  Dulness. — The  normal  clear  re- 
sonant percussion-sound  of  the  lungs  becomes  muffled  when  infiltration  takes  place  into  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  diminish  the  normal  amount  of  air  within  them,  or  when  the  lungs  are  com- 
pressed from  without,  e.g.,  by  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura.  The  percussion-sound  becomes 
clearer  when  the  chest-wall  is  very  thin,  as  in  spare  individuals,  during  very  deep  inspiration, 
and  especially  in  emphysema,  where  the  air-vesicles  of  certain  parts  of  the  lung  (apices  and 
margins)  become  greatly  dilated. 

The  pitch  of  the  percussion-sound  ought  also  to  be  noted.  It  depends  upon  the  greater  or 
less  tension  of  the  elastic  pulmonary  tissue,  and  on  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The 
tension  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  increased  during  inspiration  and  diminished  during  expiration, 
so  that  even  under  physiological  conditions  the  pitch  of  the  sound  varies. 

The  sound  is  said  to  be  tympanitic  when  it  has  a musical  quality  resembling  in  its  timbre 
the  sound  produced  on  drums,  and  when  it  has  a slight  variation  in  pitch.  If  a caoutchouc 
ball  be  placed  near  the  ear,  on  tapping  it  gently,  a well-marked  tympanitic  sound  is  heard,  and 
the  sound  is  of  hiffliei*  pitch  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  ball.  A tympanitic  sound  is 
always  produced  on° tapping  the  trachea  in  the  neck.  A tympanilic  sound  produced  over  the 
chest  is  dlwciys  indicdtivc  of  cl  diseased  couditiou.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  cavities  or  vomicEe  witliiu 
the  substance  of  the  lung  (the  sound  becomes  deeper  when  the  mouth,  or  better,  the  moutli 
and  nose,  are  closed),  when  air  is  present  in  one  pleural  cavity,  as  well  as  in  conditions  where 
the  tension  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  diminished.  The  tyrnpanitic  sound  resembles  the 
metallic  tinMing  which  is  heard  in  large  pathological  cavities  in  the  lungs,  or  which  occurs 
when  the  pleural  cavity  contains  air,  and  when  the  conditions  which  permit  a nioie  unitoim 

voflonCinn  lllA  Hmm f1 -Wn.VP.si  Within  tllB  CaVltV  ai'6  pieSBUt. 
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may  be  absent  during  quiet  breathing.  It  is  a feeble  sighing  sound,  of  an  indi.s- 
tinct  soft  character,  caused  by  the  air  ijassing  out  of  the  air-vesicles,  is  three  or 
four  times  shorter  than  the  inspiratory,  is  loudest  at  first,  and  soon  disairpears,  the 
latter  part  of  the  expiratory  act  giving  rise  to  no  audible  sound.  Its  absence  i.s  not 
a sign  of  disease,  but  when  it  is  prolonged  and  loud,  suspicion  is  aroused.  The 
relative  duration  of  the  respiratory  sounds  is — 

Inspiratory  sound  : Expiratory  sound  : : .3  : 1. 

Sronchia.1  Respiration. — Within  the  larger  air-passages — laryrrx,  trachea, 
broirchi — during,  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  loud,  rough,  harsh  sounds 
like  a sharp  h or  ch — the  hroncMal” — the  laryirgeal,  tracheal,  or  “trrbular” 

sound,  or  breathing.  [In  normal  bronchial  breathing,  as  heard  over  the  trachea, 
there  is  a pause  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  soimds,  which  are  of  nearly 
equal  duration  and  of  about  the  same  intensity  throughout.  These  sounds  are 
also  heal'd  between  the  scapulas,  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  (bifur- 
cation of  trachea),^  and  they  occur  also  during  expiration,  being  slightly  louder  on 
the  right  side,  owing  to  the  slightly  greater  calibre  of  the  right  bronchus.  At  all 
other  parts  of  the  chest,  the  vesicular  sound  obscures  the  tubular  or  bronchial 
sound.  If  the  air-vesicles  are  deprived  of  their  air,  the  tubular  breathing  becomes 
distinct.] 

Bronchial  respiration  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  larynx,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  air-eddies  in  conseqiience  of  the  narrowing  of  the  respiratory  part  of  the  glottis. 
This  “ laryngeal  stenosis  soimd  ” excites  resonance  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  ^lumn 
of  air,  and  communicates  to  it  the  specific  character  of  bronchial  breathing  which 
is  heard  over  the  large  tubes  of  the  bronchial  system  (Dehio). 


[On  listening  with  a stethoscope  over  the  trachea,  or  better  still,  over  the  cervical  vertebral  the 
sounds  heard  vary  according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed.  With  the  mouth  omm  the  soft- 
blowing  respiratoiy  sounds  are  about  of  equal  duration,  are  separated  by  a short  pause,  but  the 
expiratory  is  louder  than  the  inspiratory.  If  the  mouth  he  closed,  and  respiration  consequently 
carried  on  through  the  nose,  it  is  found  that  the  sounds  become  harsher  and  louder.  The 
character  of  the  sounds  also  vary  with  the  rapidity,  of  breathing.] 

It  IS  asserted  that,  wlien  lungs  containing  air  are  placed  over  the  trachea,  the  tubular  sound 
there  produced  becomes  vesicular.  In  this  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the  vesicular  sound  arises 
trom  the  tubular  breathing  becoming  weakened,  and  acoustically  altered  by  being  conducted 
through  the  lung  alveoli.  A sighing  sound  is  often  produced  at  the  apertures  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  during  forced  inspiration. 


sounds.— [The  breath-sounds  heard  in  disease  may 
be  merely  modihcations  of  the  normal  vesicular  or  bronchial  sounds,  or  new  sounds,  such  as 
rnction  sounds,  rales,  orrhonclii.] 

[Puenle  Breathing  IS  merely  an  exaggerated  vesicular  sound,  so  called  because  it  re.sembles 
the  louder  vesicular  sound  heard  in  children.  It  occurs  when  some  part  of  the  lunn-  is  unable 
to  act,  and  there  is,  as  it  were,  extra  work  of  the  other  parts  to  compensate,  and  thus  the 
sound  IS  exaggerated.] 

(1)  Bronchial  or  Tubular  Breathing  occurs  over  the  entire  area  of  the  lung,  either  when  the 
air- vesicles  are  devoid  of  air,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  exudation  of  fluid  or  solid  constituents 
rL  are  compressed  from  without.  In  both  cases  vesicular  sounds  disappear,  and 

the  condensed  or  solidified  lung-tissue  conducts  the  tubular  sound  of  the  large  bronclii  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  [The  sound  heard  over  a hepatised  lobe  of  the  lung  in  pneumonia  is  a 
‘‘Iso  occurs  in  large  cavities,  with  resistant  walls  near  the^  surface  of  the 
Sr^ouI  bSathi?^^^^^^  communicate  with  a large  bronchus.  [In  this  case  it  is  termed 

ernmv’^botth^^  produced  by  blowing  over  the  mouth  of  an 

CA  m f 1 cavity— least  the  size  of  the  fist— exists  in  the  luim 

timbre  p that  a peculiar  amphoric-like  sound,  with  a metallw 

le  vcodncod  ; or  when  the  lung  still  contains  ah  a.Vif  ca,; 

amplmric  sounTslnnlS  i^^'"  pleural  cavity,  it  alts  as  a resonator,  and  causes  in 

echb  ai  1 ,3  in  f'l’Pe  •'“’'Phoric  sound  or 

f31  If  obsS  existence  of  a oavit^  in  the  lung.] 

accrue  aSoid  n^  tn  t?^  air-passages  of  the  lungs,  various  results  miiy 

> g the  natuie  of  the  resistauco  : — (a)  owing  to  various  causes,  c.y.,  in  the 
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apices  of  the  lungs,  there  may  be  partial  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  air-tnbes,  or  infiltration 
into  the  air-eells  whieh  hinders  the  regular  supply  of  air.  In  these  cases,  parts  of  the  lung 
are  not  supplied  with  air  continuously  ; it  only  reaches  them  periodically,  when  a cogwheel 
sound  occurs.  A similar  sound  may  be  heard  occasionally  in  a normal  lung;  when  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  contract  in  a periodic  spasmodic  manner,  {b)  When  the  air  entering  large 
bronchi  causes  the  formation  of  bubbles  in  the  mucus  whieh  may  have  accuimdated  there, 

“ mucous  rales  ” are  produced.  Thej'  also  occur  in  small  spaces  when  the  walls  are  separated 
from  their  fluid  contents  by  the  air  entering  during  inspiration,  or  when  the  walls,  being  adherent 
to  each  other,  are  suddenly  pulled  asunder.  The  rales  are  distinguished  as  iiioist  (wlien  the 
contents  are  Huid),  or  as  dry  (when  the  contents  are  sticky)  ; they  may  be  inspiratory,  expiratory, 
or  continuous,  or  they  may  be  coarse  or  fine  ; further,  there  is  the  very  fine  crepitation,  or 
crackling  sound,  and,  lastly,  the  metallic  tinkling  caused  in  large  cavities  through  resonance. 
[Crepitation  or  vesicular  rales  are  fine  crepitating  sounds  like  those  produced  by  rubbing  a lock 
of  hair  between  the  fingers  near  one’s  ear,  or  the  sounds  produced  when  salt  is  thrown  on  a fire  ; 
they  occru'  only  during  inspiration,  and  ai’e  a proof  that  some  air  is  entering  the  air-vesiclas. 
It  is  heard  in  its  typical  form  during  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  seems  to  be  produced  by 
the  bursting  of  minute  bubbles  of  air  iu  a fluid.]  (e)  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
is  greatly  swollen,  or  is  so  covered  with  viscid  mucus  that  the  air  must  force  its  way  through, 
deep  sonorous  rhoncM  (rhouchi  sonori)  may  occur  in  the  large  air-passages,  and  clear  shrill 
sibilant  sounds  (rhouchi  sibilantes)  iu  the  smaller  ones.  [Rhonchi  are  whistling  sonorous  sounds, 
with  a squeaking  character,  and  are  usually  due  to  catarrh  or  to  aflectious  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  or  bronchitis.  When  they  are  of  low  pitch,  and  ju'oduced  in  the  large 
bronchial  tubes,  they  are  spoken  of  as  sonorous  rhonchi,  but  when  they  are  of  high  pitch,  and 
reproduced  in  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  sibilant  rhonchi.]  When  there  is  extensive 
bronchial  catarrh,  not  unfrequently  we  feel  the  chest-wall  vdbrating  with  the  rale  sounds 
(bronchial  fremitus). 

(4)  If  fluid  and  air  occur  together  in  one  pleural  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  collapsed,  on 
.shakino'  the  person’s  thorax  vigorously  we  hear  a sound  such  as  is  produced  when  aii  and 
water  are  shaken  together  in  a bottle.  This  is  the  succussion  sound  of  Hippocrates.  Much 
more  rarely  this  sound  is  heard  under  similar  conditions  in  large  ]iulinonary  cavities. 

(5)  Pleural  Friction. — When  the  two  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  inflamed,  have 
become  soft,  and  are  covered  with  exudation,  they  move  over  each  other  during  respuation,  and 
iu  doing  so  c^ive  rise  to  friction  sounds,  which  can  be  felt  (often  by  the  patient  himself),  and 
can  also  be  heard.  The  sound  is  comparable  to  the  sound  produced  by  bending  new  leather. 

(6)  Pectoral  Fremitus. — When  we  speak  or  sing  in  aloud  tone,  the  walls  of  the  chest  vibrate, 

because  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  is  propagated  throughout  the  entire  bronchial  rauiifica- 
tions.  The  vibration  is,  of  course,  greatest  near  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi.  The  ear  cannot 
detect  the  sounds  distinctly.  If  there  be  much  exudation  or  air  in  the  pleura,  or  great  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  diminished  or  altogether  absent.  [ n 
health,  when  a person  speaks,  the  vocal  resonance  over  the  trachea,  although  loud,  inay  be 
inarticulate  ; and  on  listening  over  the  sternum  the  sound  is  diminished  and  quite  inarticulate  ; 
while  over  the  chest-wall  generally  the  sound,  though  distinct,  is  feeble.  tt  n 

All  conditions  which  cause  bronchial  breathing  increase  the  pectoral  fremitus. 
normal  cii'cuinstances,  therefore,  it  is  louder  where  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  normally.  The 
ear  hears  an  intensified  sound,  called  bronchophony,  [which  is  a sound  like  that  heard  normally 
over  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  but  audible  over  the  vesicular  lung-tissue  The  conditions  that 
cause  it  are  the  same  as  those  on  which  bronchial  breathing  depends,  so  that  it  is  heard 
in  pneumonia  and  phthisis.  If,  through  effusion  into  the  pleura  or  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lung-tissue,  the  bronchi  are  pressed  flat,  a peculiar  bleating  sound  (segophony)  may  b 
heard.] 

118.  PEESSUEE  IN  THE  AIE-PASSAGES  DTJEING  EESPIEATION.— 
Eespiratory  Pressure. — If  a manometer  be  tied  into  the  trachea  of  an  anima , 
so  that  the  respiration  goes  on  completely  imdisturbed,  t.e.,  nori^l  respiration, 
dming  every  inspiration  there  is  a negative  pressure  (-3  mm.  Hg)  and  during 
expiration  a positive  pressure.  Bonders  placed  the  U-shaped  manoineter  tube  m 
one  nostril,  closed  his  mouth,  leaving  the  other  nostril  open,  and  respired  iH’-^e  y. 
During  every  quiet  inspiration  the  mercuiy  showed  a negative  pressure  ot  -1  mm., 
and  during  expiration  a positive  pressure  of  2-3  mm.  (Hg)- 

Forced  Eespiration.— As  soon  as  the  air  Avas  inspired  or  expired  with  gi;eater 
force,  the  variations  in  pressure  became  very  much  greater,  e.y.,  duriiig  speaviug, 
singing,  and  coughing.  The  inspiratory  pressure  was  = 57  mm.  (3b- f 4),  the 
greatest  expiratory  pressure  + 87  (82-100)  mm.  Hg.  Tlie  pressure  of  forced  expira- 
tion, therefore,  is  30  mm.  greater  than  the  inspiratory  pressure  {Dondeis). 
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Resistance  to  Inspiration.  Xotwitlistaiuling  tlii.s,  wo  miust  not  coucludo  that 
the  exi)imtoiy  muscles  act  more  powerfully  than  the  inspiratory  ; for  during  inspira- 
tion a variety  of  resistances  have  to  ho  overcome,  so  that  after  tliosohave  been  met 
there  is  only  a residue  of  tlie  force  for  the  aspiration  of  tlie  mercury.  Tlie  resist- 
ances to  be  overcome  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  (1)  The  elastic  tension  of  the 
lunfjs,  which  during  the  deepest  expirations  = 6 mm.  ; during  the  deepest  inspira- 
tions =30  mm.  Hg  (§  107).  (2)  The  raising  of  the  weight  of  the  chest.  (3)  The 

elastic  torsion  of  the  costal  cartilages.  (4)  The  depression  of  the  abdomhial  contents 
and  the  elastic  distention  of  the  abdominal  walls.  AU  these  not  inconsiderable 
resistances,  Avliich  the  inspiratory  muscles  have  to  overcome,  act  during  expiration 
and  aid  the  expiratory  muscles.  The  forces  concerned  in  inspiration  are  decidedly 
mucli  greater  than  those  of  exjiiration. 

Intra-thoracio  Pressure. — As  the  lungs  ivithin  the  chest,  in  virtue  of  their  elas- 
ticity,  continually  strive  to  collapse,  necessarily  they  must  cause  a negative  pressure 
mthin  the  chest.  This  aniomits  in  dogs,  during  inspiration,  to  - 7T  to  - 7 -5  mm. 
Hg,  and  durmg  expiration  to  - 4 mm.  Hg.  The  corresponding  values  for  man 
have  been  estimated  at  - 4-5  mm.  Hg  and  - 3 mm.  Hg,  by  Hutchinson. 

respiratorypressiire  of  the  air  wttlim  the  respiratory  passages, 

It  1-!  piessure.  The  former  is  the  same  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  when  the 

chest  IS  passive,  hut  less  than  it  as  the  chest  is  being  enlarged,  and  greater  than  it  wlicn  it  is 
bung  diminished  in  size.  The  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  the  pressure  within  the  cliest  bat 
outside  the  lungs,  i.e.,  in  the  pleura,  mediastinum,  &c.  It  is  negative,  i.e.,  less  than  the 
atnmspheric  jiressure,  and  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  lungs  ] 

Estoatmg  Intra-Thoracic  Pressure.-A  direct  estimation  was  made  by 
pncui  ^ and  Jacobson.  A trocar  with  its  stylette  was  forced  into  the  fourth  left  intei^ 
costal  space  near  the  sternum  and  pushed  into  the  pericardium  (sheep).  The  stylette  was  then 
the  trocar  connected  with  a manometer,  and  the  negative  pressure  of  - 3 to 

0 nim.  was  obtained.  During  severe  dyspnoea  it  was  - 9 mm.  Hg.  ^ Rosentlial  inti'o 
i “sophapal  soimd  Avith  an  elastic  ampulla  on  its  lower  end  into  the  msoito 

so  that  the  ampulla  came  to  lie  opposite  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  sound  was  connected 

insphatiof  ifroL®]  inspiration  the  manometer  fell,  and  during 

Even  the  peatest  inspiratory  or  expiratory  pressure  is  always  much  less  than  the  blood 

Srot'Ve  th  r--'-  calciilaJl  upon  tim  eSfre  J^spiSoiy 

simace  or  the  tlioiax,  very  considerable  results  are  obtained.  ^ ^ 

Pneumatometer.— This  instrument  of  Waldenbiirg  is  merely  a mercurial  manometer  fixed 
connepp  to  an  elastic  tube  with  a suitable  niouthpiece,  which  is  fitted  over 
the  mouth  and  nose,  while  the  variations  of  the  Hg  can  be  read  off  on  a scale,  fin  the  male 
I®  90-120  mm.  Hg,  and  the  inspiratory  70-100.  The  relation  of  the 
Thp^nirSo"”°  .‘’'".^.inspiration  is  more  important  than  the  absolute  pressure! 

inulired  fSsM  Jimmished  m nearly  all  diseases  where  the  expansion  of  the  lung  is 

impaiied  [plithisis] , or  the  expiratory  pressure  is  diminished,  as  in  emphysema  and  asthma. 

[The  Lungs  before  birth  are  in  an  atelectatic  condition,  i.e.,  they  contain  no 
ail.  The  alvpli  are  lined  by  cubical,  nucleated  gwanidar  cells,  and  their  surfaces 
are  111  apposition,  so  that  there  are  no  alveolar  cavities  ; similarly  the  Avails  of 
the  lironchioles  are  111  contact,  Avliile  the  cavity  Avliicli  exists  in  the  larger 
bronchi  and  trachea  contains  lliiid.  At  the  first  breath  the  air  sucked  in  has^o 
overcome  the  adhpion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bronchi  and  alveolar  epithelium  and 
as  insipation  folloAvs  inspiration,  gradually  the  respiratory  passages  are  opened 
up.  It  takes  some  time  to  establish  a fully  distended  condition  of  the  liini  In 
.1  ncAvly-boin  aninial  there  IS  no  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  for  the 
ling, s have  not  yet  been  distended,  nor  do  the  lungs  collapse  when  the ’chest  is 
H f ^ tension  of  the  lungs  is  brought  into  play  bv 

c-iVitv'^and^^tho  jlistended,  that  the  negative  pressure  obtains  within  the  pleuiAd 
hnmT’t'd  M T ^ The  distentioii  of  the 

niorf  inniSv  ^ ''"'/i  about  by  the  chest  growing 

H 
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Effects  of  the  first  Respiration  on  the  Thorax. — Until  birth  the  airless  lungs  are  completely 
collapsed  (atelectatic)  within  the  chest,  and  fill  it,  so  that  on  opening  the  chest  in  a dead  fojtu.s, 
pneumo-thorax  does  not  occur  {Bernstein).  Supposing,  however,  respiration  to  have  been  full}' 
established  after  birth,  and  air  to  have  freely  entered  the  lungs,  if  a inanometer  be  placed  in 
connection  with  the  trachea,  and  the  chest  be  opened,  the  manometer  will  register  a pressure  of 
6 mm.  Hg,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  elastic  lungs.  Bernstein  supposes  that  the  thorax  assumes 
a new  permanent  form,  due  to  the  first  respiratory  distention  ; it  is  as  if,  owing  to  the  respir- 
atory elevation  of  the  ribs,  the  thorax  had  become  permanently  too  large  for  the  lungs,  which 
are,  therefore,  kept  permanently  distended,  but  collapse  as  soon  as  air  passe.s  into  the  pleura. 
AVhen  a lung  has  once  been  filled  with  air,  it  cannot  be  emptied  by  pressure  from  without,  as 
the  small  bronchi  are  compressed  before  the  air  can  pass  out  of  the  alveoli.  The  expiratory 
muscles  cannot  possibly  expel  all  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  the  inspiratory  muscular 
force  is  sufficient  to  distend  the  lungs  beyond  their  elastic  equilibrium.  Inspiration  distends 
the  lungs,  increasing  their  elastic  tension,  while  expiration  diminishes  the  tension  without 
abolishing  it. 


119.  APPENDIX  TO  RESPIRATION.— Nasal  Breathing.— During  quiet 
respiration  we  usually  breathe — or  ought  to  breathe — through  the  nostrils,  the 
mouth  being  closed.  The  current  of  air  passes  through  the  pharyngo-nasal  cavity 

so  that,  in  its  course  during  inspiration,  it  is  (1)  loarmecl  and  rendered  moist,  and 

thus  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  by  the  cold  air  is  pre- 
vented ; (2)  small  particles  of  soot,  or  other  foreign  substances  in  the  air,  adliere 
to,  and  become  embedded  in  the  mucus  covering  the  somewhat  tortuous  walls  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  are  carried  outwards  by  the  agency  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium  of  the  respiratory  passages;  (3)  disagreeable  odours  and  certain 
impurities  are  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

If  a lung  be  inflated,  air  constantly  passes  tlirougli  the  walls  ol  the  alveoli  and  trachea,  ihis 
also  occurs  during  violent  expiratory  eflbrts  (cutaneous  emphysema  in  whooping-cough),  so  that 

pneumo-thorax  may  occur  (Ji  iJ.  AToftei't).  , 

Pulmonary  (Edema,  or  the  exudation  of  lymph  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  occurs— (1) 
When  there  is  very  great  resistance  to  the  blood-stream  in  the  aorta  or  its  branches,  c.g.,  by 
ligaturing  all  the  arteries  going  to  the  head,  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta  so  that  only  one  carotid 
remains  fervious.  (2)  When  the  pulmonary  veins  are  occluded.  _ (3)  When  the  left  veiitiicle, 
owing  to  mechanical  injury,  ceases  to  beat,  while  the  right  ventricle  goes  on  couti acting  (v,  7)- 
These  conditions  produce  at  the  same  time  anaeraia  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  M uch  jes^Rs  ii 
stimulation  of  that  centre,  and  consequent  contraction  of  all  the  small  aite.iies.  Thus  the 
blood-sti-eam  through  the  veins  to  the  right  heart  is  favoured,  and  this  in  its  turn  favouis  the 
production  of  cedema  of  the  lungs.  [The  injection  of  muscarin  ra,pidly  causes  piilniouai}^ 
ffidema  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  and  slowing  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  pulmouaij 
capillaries.  It  is  set  aside  by  atropin  ( Weinzwcig,  Qi-ossmann).\ 

120  MODIFIED  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS.— (1)  Coughing  consists 
in  a sudden  violent  expiratory  explosion  after  a previous  deep  inspiration  and 
closure  of  the  glottis,  whereby  the  glottis  is  forced  open,  and  any  substance,  liuicl, 
craseous,  or  solid,  in  contact  with  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  violently 
ejected  through  the  open  mouth.  It  is  produced  voluntarily  or  reflexly ; in  the 
latter  case,  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  wiU  only  to  a limited  extent. 

rCauses  —A  cough  may  be  discharged  reflexly  from  a large  number  of  surfaces  (fig.  16o) 

(1)  ATaught  of  cofd  air  Jtriking  the  %in,  especiaUy  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  This  may 
cause  congfstion  of  blood  in  the  air-passages,  this  in  turn  exciting 

quentlyit  is  discharged  from  the  respiratory  nnicous  membrane  especially  of  t^  the 

sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  being  the  alleient  neives.  A 
couc'h  cannot  be  discharged  from  every  part  of  the  larynx  : thus  there  is  none  li om  the  ti  ue  vocal 
cLT  but  only  frim  the  glottis  respiratoria.  All  other  parts  of  the  larynx  are  inactiye,  am  so 
is  the’ trachea  as  far  as  the  bifurcation,  M’bere  stimulation  excites  a cough  ( Kohts).  (3)  bometimes 
an  offending  body,  such  as  a pea  or  inspissated  cerumen  in  the  external  auditory  nieatus,  oi'  es 
rise  to  coughiiw,  the  afferent  nerve  being  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  (4)  Ihereseems 
to  be  no  doubt’that  there  may  be  a “ gastrio  or  stomach  cough  ” produced  by  stiniulatiw  of  t 
£?astric  branches  of  the  vagus,  especially  in  cases  of  indigestion,  accompanied  by  ii  iitation  of  ^ 
W ix  aiffi  tiachea.  (5)  Initation  of  the  costal  pleura  and  even  of  the  msophagus  (Ao/rfe). 
(fi/lrritation  of  some  parts  of  the  nose.  (7)  Sometimes  also  from  irriffitioii  of  the  pharynx,  as  j 
in  elongated  VZ.  (8)  In  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  generative  organs,  uhen 

pressure  is  exerted  on  these  parts.] 
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(2)  Hawking,  or  clearing  the  tliroat. — An  exjhratory  current  is  forced  in  a continuous  stream 
through  the  narrow  space  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  depressed  soft  palate,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  When  the  act  is  carried  out  ])eriodically,  the  closed 
glottis  is  suddenly  forced  open,  and  it  is  comparable  to  a voluntary  gentle  cough.  This  act  can 
only  be  produced  voluntarily. 

(3)  Sneezing  consists  in  a sudden  violent  expiratory  blast  through  the  nose,  for  the  removal 
of  mucus  or  foreign  bodies  (the  mouth  being  rarely  open)  after  a simple  or  repeated  spasm-like 
inspiration— the  glottis  remaining  open.  It  is  usually  caused  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  sensory 
nerve-fibres  of  the  nose  [nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve], 
or  by  sudden  exposure  to  a bright  light  [the  aflerent 
nerve  is  the  ojitic].  This  rellex  act  may  be  interfered 
with  to  a certain  extent,  or  even  prevented,  by  stimu- 
lation of  sensory  nerves  ; or  firmly  compressing  the 
nose  where  the  nasal  nerve  issues.  The  continued  use 
of  sternutatories,  as  in  persons  Avho  take  snuff,  dulls 
the  sensory  nerves,  so  that  they  no  longer  act  when 
stimulated  reflexly. 

[Sternutatories  or  Errhines,  such  as  powdered  ipe- 
cacuanha, snuff,  and  euphorbiuin,  also  increase  the 
secretion  from  the  nasal  glands.  The  afferent  impulses 
sent  to  the  respiratory  centre  also  affect  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  so  that,  even  when  sneezing  does  not  occur,  the 
blood-pi'essure  throughout  the  body  is  raised  ] 

(4)  Snoring  occurs  during  respiration  through  the 
open  mouth,  whereby  the  ins]nratory  and  expiratory 
stream  of  air  throws  the  uvula  aud  soft  palate  into 
vibration.  It  is  involuutaiy,  and  usually  occurs  during 
sleeji,  but  it  may  be  produced  voluntarily. 

(5)  Gargling  consists  in  the  slow  passage  of  the 
expiratory  air-current  in  the  form  of  bubbles  through 
a fluid  lying  between  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate, 
when  the  head  is  held  backwards.  It  is  a voluntary 
act. 

(6)  Crying,  caused  by  emotional  conditions,  consists 
in  short,  deep  inspirations,  long  expirations  with  the 
glottis  narrowed,  relaxed  facial  and  jaw  muscles,  secre- 
tion of  tears,  often  combined  with  plaintive  inarticu- 
late expressions.  When  crying  is  long  continued, 
sudden  aud  spasmodic  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  occur^  which  cause  the  inspiratory  sounds 
in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  known  as  sobbing.  This  is 
an  involuntary  act. 

,(7)  Sighing  is  a prolonged  inspiration,  usually  com- 
bined with  a plaintive  sound,  often  caused  involun- 
tarily, owing  to  painful  or  unpileasaut  recollections. 

(8)  Laughing  is  due  to  short  rajiid  expiratory 
blasts  through  the  rima  glottidis,  which  cause  a 
clea,r  tone,  and  there  are  characteristic  inarticulate  sounds  in  the  larynx,  with  vibrations 
ot  the  soft  palate.  The  mouth  is  usually  open,  and  the  countenance  has  a characteristic 
expression  owing  to  the  action  of  the  M.  zygoniaticus  major.  It  is  usually  involuntary,  and 

ZpiSresVrEr®'^’  (by  forcibly  closing  the  mouth  and 

(9)  Yawning  is  a prolonged  deep  inspiration  occurring  after  successive  attempts  at  numerous 

the  mouth,  fauces,  and  glottis  being  wide  ojien  ; expiration  shorter— both  acts 
often  a,ccompanied  by  prolonged  characteristic  sounds.  It  is  quite  involuntary,  and  is  usually 
excited  by  drowsiness  or  ennui. 

_ [(10)  Hiccough  is  due  to  a spasmodic  involuntary  contraction  of  the  diapliragm,  causiim  an 

irenduT’  ^ofnnfrp^r^*;'?  characteristic  sound 

times  itfs'a  n^ucous  membrane,  and  some- 

times It  IS  a veiy  tioublesome  symptom  in  ursemic  poisoning.] 

VAPOUE^S  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  OXYGEN,  aud  WATERY 

of  thShrSmeter  The  volume  of  CO,  is  estimated  by  means 

nrovided  witfi  n huih  i ] he  volume  of  gas  is  collected  in  a graduated  tube,  r ?•, 

exact  ailTnMvht  J^^  '"'f  (Feviously  filled  with  water  and  carefully  calibrated,  i.c.,  the 

closed  The  lower  ee  1^'  I'e-*  t of  tlio  tubc  contains  is  accurately  measured),  and  the  tube  is 
c has  a sto])-cock,  /t,  and  to  this  is  screwed  a flask,  n,  completely  filled 
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Fig  165. 

Scheme  of  the  afferent  nerves  through 
which  coughing  _ may  be  excited 
reflexly. 
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with  a solution  of  caustic  potash  ; the  stop-cock  is  then  opened,  the  potash  solution  is  allowed 
to  ascend  into  the  tube,  which  is  moved  about  until  all  the  CO^  unites  with  the  potash  to  form 
potassium  carbonate.  Hold  the  tube  vertically  and  allow  the  potash  to  run  back  into  the  flask, 
close  the  stop-cock,  and  remove  the  bottle  with  the  potash.  Place  the  stop-cock  under  water, 
open  it,  and  allow  the  water  to  ascend  in  the  tube,  when  the  space  in  the  tube  occupied  by  tlie 
fluid  indicates  the  volume  of  CO^  which  is  combined  with  the  potash. 

2.  By  Weight. — A large  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  gases  which  has  to  be  investigated  is 
made  to  pass  through  a Liebig’s  bulb  tilled  with  caustic  potash.-  The  potash  apparatus  having 
been  carefully  weighed  beforehand,  the  increase  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  COo  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  potash  from  the  air  passed  through  it. 

3.  By  Titration. — A large  volume  of  the  ah  to  be  investigated  is  conducted  through  a known 
volume  of  a solution  of  barium  hydrate.  The  CO.2  unites  with  the  barium  and  forms  barium 
carbonate.  The  fluid  is  neutralised  with  a standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  more 
barium  that  has  united  with  the  CO2  the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  used,  and 
vice  versd. 

II.  Estimation  of  Oxygen. — According  to  volume— (a)  By  the  union  of  the  0 with  potassium 
pyi’ogallate.  The  same  procedure  is  adopted  as  for  the  estimation  of  CO,,  only  the  flask,  n, 

is  tilled  with  the  pyi'o- 
gallate  solution  in- 
stead of  potash.  (&) 
By  explosion  in  an 
eudiometer  {Blood 
gases,  § 35). 

III.  Estimation  ot 
W atery  Vapour.— The 
air  to  be  investigated 
is  passed  through  a 
bulb  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric 
acid,  or  through  a tube 
filled  with  pieces  of 
calcium  chloride.-  The 
amount  of  water  is 
directly  indicated  by 
the  increase  of  weight. 

122.  METHODS  OF 
INVESTIGATION.  — 
Collecting  the  Ex- 
pired Air. — (1)  The 
air  expired  may  be 
collected  in  the  cylin- 
der of  the  spirometer, 
which  is  suspended  in 
concentrated  salt  solu- 
tion to  avoid  the  ab- 
sorption of  CO.j  (§108). 

Andral  and  Gavar- 
ret’s  Apparatus.  — 
The  operator  breathed 

several  times  into  a capacious  cylinder  (fig.  166).  A mouthpiece  (M)  was  placed  air-tight 
over  the  mouth  while  the  nostrils  were  closed.  The  direction  ol  the  resphatory  current  -was 
regulated  by  two  “ Muller’s  Valves  ” (mercurial),  {a  and  h).  With  every  inspiration  the  bottle 
or  valve  a (filled  below  with  Hg,  and  hermetically  closed  above)  permits  the  air  inspired  to  pass 
to  the  lungs — during  every  expiration  the  expired  air  can  pass  only  through  b to  the  collecting- 

cylinder  C.  ■ . 1 i i 1 

(2)  If  the  gases  given  off  by  tbe  skin  are  to  be  collected,  a limb,  or  whatever  part  is  to  be 
investigated,  is  secured  in  a closed  vessel,  and  the  gases  so  obtained  are  analysed. 

II.  The  most  important  apparatus  for  this  purpose  are  those  of — (a)  Scharling,  lyhich  consists 
of  a closed  box,  A,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a man  (fig.  167).  It  is  provided  with  an 
inlet  z and  outlet  b.  The  latter  is  connected  with  an  aspirator,  C,  a large  barrel  filled  with 
water.  When  the  stop-cock,  h,  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  out  ot  the  barrel,  fresh  air  will 
rush  in  continuously  into  the  box.  A,  and  the  air  mixed  with  the  expired  gases  will  be  draun 
towards  C.  A Liebig’s  bulb,  d,  tilled  with  caustic  potash,  is  connected  with  the  entrance  tube, 
3,  through  which  the  ingoing  ah  must  pass,  whereby  it  is  completely  deprived  ol  CO.^,  so  that 
the  person  experimented  on  is  supiilied  with  air  free  from  CO,.  The  air  passing  out  by  the 
exit  tube,  b,  has  to  pass  first  through  e,  where  it  gives  up  its  watery  vapour  to  sulphuric  acid. 


n 


I.  Apjiaratus  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  for  collecting  the  expired  air.  C, 
large  cylinder  to  collect  the  air  expired  ; P,  weight  to  balance  cylin- 
der; a,  b,  two  Mliller’s  valves  ; l\r,  mouthpiece.  II.  Anthracometer 
of  Vierordt. 
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«'hereby  the  amount  of  watery  vapour  is  estimated  by  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  e.  Afterwards  the  air  passes  through  a bulb,  /,  containing  caustic  potash,  wliich 
absorbs  all  the  COo,  while  the  tube,  g,  filled  with  sulpthuric  acid,  absorbs  any  watery  vapour 


Fig.  167. 

Scharliiig’s  apparatus,  d,  bulb  coutaining  caustic  potash  to  absorb  COo  from  ingoinc^  air  • A 
bo.K  for  animal  experimented  on  ; e and  g,  tubes  containing  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb 
watery  vapour  ; /,  potash  bulb  to  absorb  COo  given  off  ; C,  vessel  filled  with  water  to 
aspirate  air  ; h,  stop-cock. 

that  may  come  from  /.  The  increase  in  weight  of  /and  g indicates  the  amount  of  CO.,.  The 
total  volume  of  air  used  is  known  from  tlie  capacity  of  C.  " 

(6)  Regnault  and  Eeiset’s  Apparatus  is  more  complicated,  and  is  used  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  animals  for  some  time  under  observation  in  a bell-jar.  It  consists  of  a globe,  R iii 
which  IS  placed  the  dog  to  be  experimented  on  (fig.  168).  Around  this  is  placed  a cylinder 
g,  g (provided  with  a thermometer,  t),  which  may  be  used  for  calorimetric  experiments  A 


cQ R ; through  this  tube  passes  a known  quantity  of  pure  oxygen 
(hg  168,  0).  To  absorb  any  trace  of  CO^,  a vessel  containing  potash  (fig.  168,  COj)  is  placed 
in  the  course  of  the  tiibe._  The  vessel  for  measuring  the  0 is  emptied  towards  R,  through  a 
solution  of  cnlcium  chloride  from  a large  pan  (CaCh)  provided  with  large  flasks.  Two  tubes. 
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rf’aml  e,  lead  from  R,  and  are  united  by  caoutelioue  tubes  with  the  potash  bulbs  (KOH,  Ko7i), 
which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  alternately  by  means  of  the  beam,  W.  In  this  way  they 
aspirate  alternately  the  air  from  R,  and  the  caustic  potash  absorbs  the  CO2.  The  increase  in 
weight  of  these  flasks  after  the  experiment  indicates  the  amount  of  COj  expired.  The  mano- 
meter, /,  shows  whether  there  is  a difference  of  the  pressure  outside  and  inside  the  globe,  H. 

^c)  V.  Pettenkofer’s  is  the  most  complete  apparatus  (fig.  169).  It  consists  of  a chamber,  Z, 
with  metallic  walls,  and  provided  with  a door  and  a window.  At  a is  an  opening  for  the 
admission  of  air,  while  a large  double  suction-pump,  PPj,  continually  renews  the  air  within  the 
chamber.  The  air  passes  into  a vessel,  h,  filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  it  is  dried  ; it  then  passes  throirgh  a large  gas-meter,  c,  which  measures  the 
total  amount  of  the  air  passing  through  it.  After  the  air  is  measured,  it  is  emptied  outwards 
by  means  of  the  pump,  PPj.  From  the  chief  exit  tube,  x,  of  the  chamber  provided  with  a 
small  manometer,  q,  a narrow  laterally  placed  tube,  n,  passes  and  conducts  a small  secondary 


Resphation  apparatus  of  v.  Pettenkofer.  Z,  chamber  for  person  exiierimented  on  ; x,  exit 
tube  with  manometer,  q ; 6,  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid ; C,  gas-meter  ; PPj,  pump ; 
M,  secondary  current,  with,  Tc,  bulb;  MMi,  suction  apparatus;  «,  gas-meter;  N,  sti-eam 
for  investigating  air  laefore  it  enters  Z. 

stream,  which  is  chemically  investigated.  This  current  passes  through  the  suction- apparatus, 
MMj  (constructed  on  the  principle  of  Miiller’s  mercurial  valve,  and  driven  by  a steam-engine). 
Before  reaching  this  apparatus,  the  air  passes  through  the  bulb,  K,  filled  with  sulphuric  acia, 
whose  increase  in  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  watery  vapour.  After  passing  through  MAI,, 
it  goes  through  the  tube,  R,  filled  with  baryta  solution,  which  takes  up  CO.^.  The  quantity  ot 
air  which  passes  through  the  accessory  current,  n,  is  measured  by  the  gas-meter,  u,  Iroiii 

which  it  passes  outwards.  The  second  accessory  stream,  N,  enables  us  to  investigate  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  chamber,  and  it  is  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  n.  The  iiicre^e  ot 
CO,2  and  HjO  in  the  accessory  stream,  71  {i.e.,  more  than  in  N),  indicates  the  amount  of  OU., 
given  off  by  the  person  in  the  chamber,  Z. 


COMPOSITION  OF 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR.— 1. 

Dry  Air  contains 

Gas. 

By  Weight. 

By  Volume. 

0, 

23-015 

20-96 

N, 

76-985 

79-02 

CO2,  . . 

. 

0-03-0-034 
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2.  Aqueous  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  air,  Init  it  varies  greatly  in  amount, 
and  generally  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  We 
distinguish  (a)  the  absolute  moisture,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  which  a 
volume  of  air  contains  in  the  form  of  vapour;  and  (h)  the  relative  moishtre,  i.e., 
the  amount  of  watery  vapour  which  a volume  of  air  contains  with  respect  to  its 
temperature. 


E.xperieuce  shows  that  people  generally  can  breathe  most  comfortably  in  an  atmosphere  which 
is  not  completely  satirrated  with  aqueous  vapour  according  to  its  temperature,  but  is  only 
saturated  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent.  If  the  air  be  too  dry,  it  irritates  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  ; if  too  moist,  there  is  a disagi’ceable  sensation  ; and  it  it  be  too  warm,  a feeling  of 
closeness.  Hence,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  proper  amoimt  of  watery 
vapour  is  present  in  the  air  of  our  sitting-rooms,  bedrooms,  and  hospital  wards.  ft 

The  absolute  amount  of  moisture  varies: — In  towns  during  the  day  it 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  diminishes  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls  ; it  also  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  height  above  sea-level. 

The  relative  amount' of  moisture  is  greatest  at  sunrise,  least  at  midday  ; 
small  on  high  mountains;  gi-eater  in  winter  than  in  summer;  larger  with 
a south  or  a west  wind  than  with  a north  or  an  east  wind. 

The  air  in  midsummer  contains  absolutely  three  times  as  much  watery 
vaf)our  as  in  mid-winter,  nevertheless  the  air  in  summer  is  relatively  drier 
than  the  air  in  winter. 


3.  The  air  expands  by  heat.  Kudberg  found  that  1000 
volmnes  of  air,  at  0°,  expanded  to  1365  when  heated  to  100°  C. 

4.  The  density  of  the  air  diminishes  with  increase  of  the 
height  above  the  sea-level. 

124.  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPIRED  AIR.— 1.  The  expired 
air  contains  more  CO^ — in  normal  respiration  = 4'38  vols.  per 
cent.  (3 '3  to  5 ’6  per  cent.),  so  that  it  contams  nearly  100  times 
more  CO2  than  the  atmospheric  air. 

2.  It  contains  less  0 (4 ’782  vols.  per  cent.- less)  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  i.e.,  it  contains  only  16-033  vols.  per  cent,  of  0. 

3.  Respiratory  Quotient. — Hence,  during  respiration,  more  0 
is  taken  into  the  body  from  the  air  than  CO2  is  given  off ; so  that 
the  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  to  -^)  smaller  than  the  volume 
of  the  air  inspired,  both  being  calculated  as  dry,  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  at  the  same  barometric  pressure.  The  relation 
of  the  0 absorbed  to  the  COg  given  off  is  4‘38  : 4'782.  Tliis  is 
expressed  by  the  “ respiratory  quotient  ” — 


CO2 

O 


2/4-38  \ 
\ 4-782/ 


0-916 


Fig.  170. 


4.  An  excessively  small  quantity  of  N is  added  to  the  expired 
air  {Regnault  and  Reiset).  tSegen  found  that  all  the  N taken  in 
with  the  food  did  not  reappear  in  the  excreta  (urine  and  faeces),  and  he  assumed 
that  a .sniiall  part  of  it  was  given  off  by  the  lungs. 

5.  During  ordinary  respiration  the  ex])ired  air  is  saturated  with  watery 
vapour.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  wlien  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air  varies, 
tlie  lungs  give  off  different  quantities  of  water  from  the  body.  The  percentage  of 
watery  vapour  falls  during  rapid  respiration  {Moleschott). 

6.  The  exjared  air  is  warmer  (36° -3  C.).  It  is  very  near  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  althougli  tlie  teni])eraturo  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  he  very 
variable,  the  tem])crature  of  the  expired  air  still  remains  nearly  the  same. 


Fig.  170  .sliows  tlie  iusti-umeiit  u.sed  bj'  Valentin  and  Brunner  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  expired  air.  It  con.sists  of  a glass  tube,  A,  A,  with  a mouthpiece,  B,  and  in  it  is  a fine 
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theimometer,  C.  The  operator  breathes  through  the  nose  and  expires  slowh'  through  tlie 
mouthpiece  into  the  tube.  } b 


Tcmpernhivo  of 
flic  Air. 

-6-3°  a, 

+ 17-19°  C., 
+ 44°  C., 


Temperature  of  tlic 
Expired  Air. 

+ 29-8°  C. 

+ 36-2-37°  C. 
+ 38-5°  C. 


/.  The  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  expired  air  mentioned  under  (3)  i.s  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  Avarming  Avhicli  the  inspired  air  undergoes  in  the 
respiratory  passages,  so  that  the  A'-olume  of  the  expired  air  is  one-ninth  greater 
than  the  air  inspu-ed. 

8.  A very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  expired  air  = 0-0204 
grams  in  24  hours  ; it  is  probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

9.  Small  quantities  of  H and  CH^  are  expired,  both  being  absorbed  from  the  in- 
testine. In  herbivora,  Reiset  found  that  30  litres  of  CH^  were  expired  in  24  hours. 

[The  toxicity  of  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  of  animals  described  by  Brown-Sequard  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.] 

125.  DAILY  aUANTITY  OF  GASES  EXCHANGED.— As  rmder  normal 
circumstances  more  0 is  absorbed  than  there  is  CO,  given  off  (equal  volumes  of  0 
and  CO2  contain  equal  quantities  of  O),  a part  of  the  0 must  be  used  for  other 
oxidation-processes  in  the  body.  According  to  the  extent  of  these  latter  processes, 
the  ratio  of  the  0 taken  in  to  the  CO2  given  out— f.e.,  the  respiratory  quotient — 


0-9 16  normally^ 


must  varj-. 


The  amount  of  COg  given  off  may  be  less  than  the  “ mean  ” above  stated.  The 
quantity  of  CO.2  alone  is  not  a reliable  indication  of  the  entire  exchange  of  gases 
during  resjDiration ; Ave  must  estimate  sunultaneouslj'-  the  amoimt  of  0 absorbed 
and  the  COg  given  off. 


Income  in  24  hours. 

Oxygen— 

7 44  grms.  = 516500  c.cmtr.  ( Vierordt). 

, [Average,  700  gi-ms.] 


(At  0°  C.  and  mean  barometric  pressure). 


Expenditure  in  24  hours. 

Carbonic  Acid — 

900  grms.  = 455500  c.cmtr.  {Vierordt). 
36  gi-ras.  per  hour  [Scharling). 

32-8  to  33-4  grms.  ,,  {Lichcrmeister). 

34  gi-ms.  . . ,,  . {Panum). 

31-5  to  33  gi-ms.  . ,,  . {EanJce). 

[Average,  850  grms.  8 ozs.  of  carbon.] 
Water — 640  gi-ms.  , , . ( Valentin). 

330  ,,  ,,  . {Vierordt). 


[Comparative. — The  folloAving  table  from  Munk  shoAvs  hoAV  the  0 inspired  and 
the  CO2  expired  Amries  in  different  animals  : — 


Species  of  Animals. 

Bocly-weight  in  Kilograms. 

0 Inspired  in  Grams. 

COo  E.xpired  in  Grams. 

Ox,  .... 

600- 

7950- 

10900- 

Horse, 

450- 

6100- 

9560- 

Man, 

75- 

750- 

900- 

Sheep, 

70- 

820- 

1140- 

Dog,  .... 

15- 

425- 

440- 

Cat,  .... 

2-5 

60- 

64- 

Rabbit, 

2- 

45- 

57- 

Fowl, 

1- 

31- 

39- 

Frog, 

0.03 

0-067 

0-05] 

[Nitrogen.  Tlie  expired  air  contains  a little  more  N than  the  air  inspired,  but 
the  total  is  only  about  7 grams  daily,  although  herbivora  eliminate  more  than 
carnivora.] 
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[Aqueous  Vapour  is  derived  partly  from  the  water  (vapour)  contained  in  the 
inspired  air,  and  partly  from  the  water  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  walls  of  the 
rcs2)iratory  passages.] 

126.  CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  THE  GASEOUS  EXCHANGES.— The 

formation  of  CO.,,  in  all  probability,  consists  of  two  distinct  processes.  First,  com- 
pounds containing  CO.„  which  are  oxidation  products  of  substances  containing 
carbon,  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  tissues.  The  second  process  consists  in  the  separa- 
tion of  this  CO.„  vdiich,  however,  takes  place  without  the  absorption  of  O.  Both 
processes  do  not  always  occur  simultaneously,  and  the  one  process  may  exceed  the 
other  in  extent.  The  formation  and  elimination  of  COg  is  affected  liy  : — 

1.  Age. — Until  the  body  is  fully  developed,  the  CO.2  given  off  increases,  but  it 
dimuiishes  as  the  bodily  energies  decay.  Hence,  in  young  persons  the  0 absorbed 
is  relatively  greater  than  the  CO2  given  off ; at  other  periods  both  Amines  are 
pretty  constant.  Example  : — 


Age — A'enrs. 

Tn  24  Homs. 

COg  Gram.  Excreted.=Cnrl)on. 

0 AnsorFed  in  Grams. 

8 

443  grams.  = 121  Carbon. 

375  grams. 

15 

766  ,,  = 209  ,, 

652  „ 

16 

950  „ = 259 

809  ,, 

18-20 

1003  ,,  = 274  ., 

854  „ 

20-24 

1074  „ = 293  ,, 

914  „ 

40-60 

889  „ = 242  „ 

757  ,, 

60-80 

810  „ = 221  „ 

689  „ 

The  absolute  amount  of  CO2  given  off  is  less  in  children  than  in  adults  ; but  if 
the  COg  given  off  be  calculated  with  reference  to  body-weight,  then,  Aveight  for 
Aveight,  a child  gives  off  tAAUce  as  much  CO2  as  an  adult. 

2.  Sex. — Males,  from  the  eighth  year  onward  to  old  age,  give  off  about  one-third 
more  COg  than  females.  This  difference  is  more  marked  at  puberty,  Avhen  the 
difference  may  rise  to  one-half.  After  cessation  of  the  menses,  there  is  an  increase, 
and  in  old  age  the  amount  of  COg  given  off  diminishes.  Pregnancy  increases  the 
amount,  OAving  to  causes  Avhich  are  easily  understood  {Andral  and  G-avarret). 

3.  Constitution. — In  general,  muscular  energetic  persons  Aise  more  0 and  excrete 
more  COg  than  less  actiAm  persons  of  the  same  Aveight. 

4.  Alternation  of  Day  and  Night. — The  COg  given  off  is  diminished  about 

one-fourth  during  sleep,  due  to  the  constant  heat  of  the  surroundings  (bed),  darkness, 
absence  of  muscular  activity,  and  the  non-taking  of  food  (see  5,  6,  7,  9).  0 is  not 

stored  up  during  sleep  {S.  Leiuin).  After  aAvaking  in  the  morning,  the  respirations 
are  deeper  and  more  rapid,  Avhile  the  amount  of  COg  given  of!'  is  increased.  It 
decreases  during  the  forenoon,  until  dinner  at  mid-day  causes  another  increase. 
It  falls  during  the  afternoon,  and  increases  again  after  .supper. 

During  hybernation,  when  no  food  is  taken,  and  when  the  respirations  cease,  or  arc  greatly 
diminished,  the  respiratory -exchange  of  gases  is  carried  out  by  dilfusion  and  the  cardio-pneuinatic 
movements  {§  69).  The  CO^  given  off  falls  to  the  0 taken  in  to  of  Avhat  they  arc  in  the 
waking  condition.  Much  less  COg  is  given  off  than  0 taken  in,  so  that  the  body-weight  may 
increase  through  the  excess  of  0. 

5.  Temperature  of  the  Surroundings. — Cold-blooded  animals  become  Avarmer 
Avhen  the  temperature  of  their  environment  is  raised,  and  they  giA'c  off  more  CUg 
in  this  condition  than  Avhen  they  are  cooler ; e.r/.,  a frog  Avith  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundings  at  39°  C.  excreted  three  times  as  much  COg  as  Avhen  the  tempera- 
ture Avas  6°  C.  Warm-blooded  animals  behave  ([uite  differently  Avhen  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  surroimding  medium  is  changed.  When  tlie  temperature  of  the  anhnal 
is  lowered  thereby,  there  is  a considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  COg  given  off, 
as  in  cold-blooded  animals,  Imt  if  the  temperature  of  the  animal  he  increased  (and 
also  in  fever),  the  CO2  is  increased  {C.  Ludwig  and  Sanders-Ezn).  Exactly  the 
reverse  obtains  when  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings  varies,  and  the  bodily 
temperature  remains  constant.  As  the  cold  of  the  surrounding  medium  increases, 
the  processes  of  oxidation  within  the  body  are  increased  through  some  as  yet  un- 
known reflex  mechanism  ; the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  increase, 
whereby  more  0 is  taken  in  and  more  COg  is  given  out.  A man  in  January  uses 
32-2  grams  0 per  hour;  in  July  only  31 '7  grams.  In  animals,  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surroundings  at  8°  C.,  the  CO2  given  off  was  one-third  greater  than  with 
a temperature  of  38°  C.  Wlien  the  temperature  of  the  air  increases — the  body 
temperature  remaining  the  same — the  respiratory  activity  and  the  COg  given  off 
(.liminisli,  while  the  pulse  remains  nearly  constant.  On  passing  suddenly  from  a 
cold  to  a Avarm  medium,  the  amoimt  of  CO2  is  considerably  diminished  ; and  con- 
Amrsely,  on  passing  from  a warm  to  a cold  medium,  the  amount  is  considerably  in- 
creased (§  214). 

6.  Muscular  Exercise  causes  a considerable  increase  in  the  CO2  given  out,  Avhich 
may  he  three  times  greater  during  walking  than  during  rest  {Ed.  Smith).  LudAvig 
ami  SczelkoAv  estimated  the  0 taken  in  and  the  CO2  given  off  by  a rabbit  during 
rest,  and  when  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs  Avere  tetanised.  During  tetanus  the 
0 and  CO2  Avere  increased  considerably,  bi;t  in  tetanised  animals  more  0 Avas  given 
off  in  the  COg  expired  than  Avas  taken  up  simultaneously  during  respiration.  The 
jDassive  animal  absorbed  nearly  tAvice  as  mi;ch  0 as  the  amount  of  CO.,  gweii  off 
(§  294). 

7.  Taking  of  food  causes  a not  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  CO2  given  off, 
Avhich  depends  upon  the  quantity  taken  ; the  increase  generally  occurs  about  an 
hour  after  the  chief  meal — dinner.  The  increased  consumption  of  0 foUoAving  the 
taking  of  food  into  the  stomach  depends  on  the  increased  Avork  of  the  intestinal 
tract  {Zuntz  and  V.  Mering).  During  inanition,  the  exchange  of  gases  dimmishes 
considerably  imtil  death  occurs.  At  first  the  CO2  given  off  diminishes  more  quickly 
than  the  0 is  taken  up.  The  quality  of  the  food  influences  the  CO2  given  off  to 
this  extent,  that  substances  rich  in  carbon  (carbohydrates  and  fats)  cause  a greater 
excretion  of  CO2  than  substances  Avhich  contam  less  C (albumms).  Eegnault  and 
Reiset  found  that  a dog  gave  off  79  per  cent,  of  the  0 inspired  after  a flesh  diet, 
and  91  per  cent,  after  a diet  of  starch.  If  easily  oxidisahle  substances  (glycerin  or 
lactate  of  soda)  are  injected  into  the  blood,  the  O taken  in,  and  the  COg  given  off, 
undergo  a considerable  increase  {Ludwig  and  Scheremetjewskg).  Alcohols,  tea,  and 
ethereal  oils  dimmish  the  CO2  {Front,  Vierordt).  [Ed.  Smith  divided  foods,  A\nth 
reference  to  the  excretion  of  CO2  into  two  classes.  The  respiratory  excitants 
include  nitrogenous  foods,  rum,  beer,  sugar,  stout,  &c.;  the  non-exciters  starch, 
fat,  some  alcoholic  mixtures.  The  most  poAverful  respiratory  excitants,  howeA'’er, 
are  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  and  the  maximum  effect  is  usually  experienced 
Avithin  an  hour.  He  also  found  that  the  effects  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks  Vc^ied 
Avith  the  nature  of  the  spirituous  liquor.  Thus  l^randy,  AAdiisky,  and  gin  diminish 
the  amount ; Avhilc  pure  alcohol,  rum,  ale,  and  porter  tend  to  increase  it.] 

A healthy  adult,  Aveighiiig  50  kilos.,  respires  Avhile  lasting  8 litres  of  air  per  kilo,  pei  ho'i*  > 
he  uses  0'4  giain  O,  and  forms  0‘5  gi’ani  COj.  Taking  of  food  increases  those  numbers  to  9 
liti-es,  0‘5  gram  O,  and  0'6  gi-am  CO2.  The  consumption  of  0 is  increased  about  12  per  cent, 
and  the  excretion  of  CO2  about  27  per  cent,  after  a diet  of  carbohydrates ; it  is  less  AAutli  a 
fatty  diet,  and  least  after  one  of  proteids. 

8.  The  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  have  practically  no  influence 
on  the  formation  of  COg  or  the  oxidation-processes  Avithin  the  body,  these  being 
regulated  by  tlie  tissues  themselves,  by  some  mechani.sm  as  yet  unknoAim  {Pfliiger). 
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They  have  a marked  effect,  however,  upon  the  elimination  of  the  already  formed 
CO.,  from  the  body.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations  (their  depth 
remaining  the  same),  as  well  as  an  increase  of  their  depth  (the  number  remaining 
the  same),  causes  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  CO2  given  off,  which,  with 
reference  to  the  total  amount  of  gases  exchanged,  is  relatively  diminished.  The 
following  example  from  Vierordt  illustrates  this  : — 


No.  of  Resps. 
per  -Minute. 

Volume  of 
Air. 

.\mount  of  pei'  cent. 
CO.3 . “ CO2 . 

Deptli  of 
Resps. 

Amount  of  per  cent. 
COo.  “ CO3. 

12 

6000 

258c.  emtr.  =4 '3  % 

500 

21  c.cmtr.  =4 '3  % 

24 

12000 

420  „ =3-5  „ 

1000 

36  ,,  =3'6  ,, 

48 

24000 

744  „ =3-1  „ 

1500 

51  „ =3-4  „ 

96 

48000 

1392  „ =2-9  „ 

2000 

64  „ =3-2  „ 

3000 

72  „ =1-4  „ 

9.  Exposure  to  a bright  light  causes  an  increase  in  the  CO^  given  off  in  frogs, 
in  mammals  and  birds,  even  in  frogs  deprived  of  their  lungs,  or  in  those  whose 
spinal  cord  has  been  divided  high  ujd.  The  consumption  of  0 is  increased  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  results  occur  in  blind  persons,  although  to  a less  degree. 
Rodents  and  birds  show  the  maximum  in  red  light,  and  turtles  in  violet  light. 
According  to  Loch,  the  pupae  of  butterflies  exposed  to  light  do  not  produce  more 
CO2  than  those  kept  in  darkness,  so  that  he  attributes  the  greater  amount  of  COj 
excreted  to  great  muscular  exertion  produced  by  the  light. 

10.  The  experiments  of  Greliant,  on  dogs,  seem  to  show  that  intense  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  influences  the  CO3  given  off'. 

11.  Amongst  poisons,  thebaia  increases  the  CO.^  given  off,  while  morphia,  codeia,  nareein, 
narcotin,  papaverin,  diminish  it  {Fiibini). 

127.  DIFFUSION  OF  GASES  WITHIN  THE  LUNGS.— The  air  within  the  air- 
vesicles  contains  most  COg  and  least  0,  and  as  we  pass  from  the  small  to  the  large 
bronchi  and  onwards  to  the  trachea,  the  composition  of  the  air  gradually  approaches 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  if  the  air  expired  be  collected  in 
two  portions,  the  first  half  {i.e.,  the  air  from  the  larger  air-passages)  contains  less 
CO2  (3 '7  vols.  per  cent.)  than  the  second  half  (.5-4  vols.  per  cent.).  The  difference 
in  the  j^ercentage  of  gases  gives  rise  to  a diffusion  of  the  gases  within  the  air- 
jjassages ; the  COg  must  diffuse  from  the  air-vesicles  outwards,  and  the  0 from  the 
atmosphere  and  nostrils  inwards  (§  33).  This  movement  is  aided  by  the  cardio- 
pneumatic  movement  (§  59).  In  hybernating  animals  and  in  persons  apparently 
but  not  actually  dead,  the  exchange  of  gases  within  the  lungs  can  only  occur  in  the 
above-mentioned  ways.  For  ordinary  purposes  this  mechanism  is  insufficient,  and 
there  are  added  the  respiratory  movements  whereby  atmospheric  air  is  introduced 
into  the  larger  air-passages,  from  which  and  into  which  the  diffusion  currents  of  O 
and  COg  pns.s,  on  accoiint  of  the  difference  of  tension  of  the  gases. 

128.  EXCHANGE  OF  GASES  IN  THE  AIR-VESICLES.— The  exchange 
of  gases  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  those  in  the  air-vesicles  occurs  almost 
exclusively  through  the  agency  of  chemical  processes,  and  therefore  independently 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

Method. — It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  tension  of  the  0 and  CO._,  in  the  venous  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Pllhger  and  Wolfberg  estimated  the  tension  by  “ catheterising  the 
lungs.”  An  elastic  catheter  was  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  trachea  of  a dog  into 
the  bronchus  leading  to  the  lowest  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  An  elastic  sac  was  placed  round  the 
catheter,  and  when  the  latter  was  introduced  into  the  bronchus,  the  sac  around  the  catheter 
was  distended  so  as  to  plug  the  bronchus.  No  air  could  escape  between  the  catheter  and  the 
wall  of  the  bronchus.  The  outer  end  of  the  catheter  was  closed  at  first,  and  the  dog  was 
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allowed  to  respire  quietly.  Alter  four  minutes  the  air  in  the  air-vesicles  was  eomiiletely  in 
equilibrium  with  the  blood-gases.  The  air  of  the  lung  was  sucked  out  of  the  catheter  by  means 
of  an  air-pump,  and  afterwards  analysed. 

Thus  we  maj"  measure  indirectly  the  tension  of  the  0 and  CO2  in  the  venous 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  direct  estimation  of  the  gases  in  different 
kinds  of  blood  is  made  by  shaking  up  the  blood  with  another  gas.  The  gases  so 
removed  indicate  directly  the  proportion  of  blood-gases. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  tension  and  percentage  of  0 and  COg  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  : — 


I. 

0-Tensiou  in  arterial  blood=29'6  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  a mixture  containing  3 '9 
vol.  per  cent,  of  0). 

II. 

COo-Tension  in  arterial  blood=21  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  2-8  vol.  per  cent.). 

III. 

0-Tension  in  venous  blood  = 22  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  2 '9  vol.  per.  cent. ). 

IV. 

COu-Tension  in  venous  blood  = 41  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  5 '4  vol.  per  cent.). 


V. 

0-Tension  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
catheterised  lung  = 27 ’44  mm.  Hg  (cor- 
responding to  3 '6  vol.  per  cent.). 

VI. 

COg-Tension  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
catheterised  lung  = 27  mm.  Hg  (correspond- 
ing to  3 ‘56  vol.  per  cent). 

VII. 

0-Tension  in  the  atmosphere  = 158  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  20 '8  vol.  per  cent.). 

VIII. 

002-Tension  in  the  atmosphere  = 0 '38  mm. 
Hg  (corresponding  to  0 '03-0 'OS  vol.  per 
cent. ). 


When  we  compare  the  tension  of  the  (.)  in  the  air  (YII.  =158  mm.  Hg)  with 
the  tension  of  the  0 in  venous  blood  (III.  =22  mm.  Hg,  or  V.  = 27 '44  mm.  Hg), 
we  might  be  inclmed  to  assume  that  the  passage  of  the  0 from  the  air  of  the  air- 
vesicles  hito  the  blood  was  due  solely  to  diffusion  of  the  gases ; and  similarly,  we 
might  assume  that  the  COg  of  the  venous  blood  (IV.  or  VI.)  diffused  into  the  air- 
vesicles,  because  the  tension  of  the  COg  in- the  air  is  much  less  (VIII.).  There 
are  a number  of  facts,  however,  which  prove  that  the  exchange  of  the  gases  in  the 
lungs  is  chiefly  due  to  chemical  forces. 


[Von  Fleisclil  finds  that  fluids  yield  up  their  gases  very  much  more  easily  when  they  receive  a 
shock,  and  he  regards  the  shock  communicated  to  the  blood,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  as 
an  imj)ortant  factor  in  preparing  the  blood  for  the  diffusion  of  CO2  from  the  blood-p)lasma  into 
the  lungs.  No  facts  support  this  tlieory  as  applied  to  the  human  body.] 

[Changes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Respiration. — The  blood  of  the  pidmonary 
artery  is  changed  from  venous  uito  arterial  blood  (§  39),  the  most  obvious  altera- 
tions being  (1)  the  change  in  colour  from  dark  crimson  to  bright  scarlet.  (2)  It 
loses  COg.  (3)  It  gains  0.  (4)  The  reduced  Hb  of  the  venous  blood  is  converted 

into  HbOg.  (5)  As  to  a supposed  difference  of  temperature,  see  § 209,  3.  (6) 

Pawlow  finds  that  blood  which  passes  several  times  through  the  lungs  loses  its 
power  of  coagulation.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  pulmonary  tissues  have  the 
property  of  destroying  the  fibrin-ferment  ?] 

1.  Absorption  of  0. — Concerning  the  absorption  of  0 from  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  into  the  venous  blood  of  the  hmg-capillaries,  whereby  the  blood  is  arterial- 
ised,  it  is  proved  that  this  is  a chemical  process.  The  gas-free  (reduced)  bseino- 
globin  takes  up  0 to  form  oxyhsemoglobin  (§  15,  1).  That  this  absorption  has 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  diffusion  of  gases,  but  is  due  to  a chemical  com- 
bination of  the  atomic  compounds,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  pure  O is 
resj^ired,  the  blood  does  not  take  up  more  0 than  ivlien  atmospheric  air  is  respired; 
further,  that  animals  made  to  breathe  in  a limited  closed  space  can  absorb  almost 
all  the  0- — even  to  traces — into  their  blood  before  suffocation  occurs.  Of  course, 
if  the  absorjDtion  of  0 were  due  to  diffusion,  in  the  former  case  more  0 would  be 
absorbed,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  absorption  of  0 could  not  possibly  occur  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  does.  The  law  of  diffusion  comes  into  play  in  connection  with 
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the  absorption  of  0 to  this  extent,  viz.,  that  the  U diffuses  from  the  air-cells  of  the 
lung  into  the  hlood-plasma,  where  it  reaches  the  hlood-corpuscles  lloating  in  the 
plasma.  The  hfenioglobin  of  the  hlood-corpuscles  forms  at  once  a chemical  com- 
pound (oxyhsemoglohin)  with  the  0. 

Even  in  very  rarefied  air,  sucli  as  is  met  with  in  the  ipipei-  regions  oi'  the  atmosphere  duiing 
a balloon  ascent,  the  absorption  of  0 still  remains  independent  of  the  partial  pressure.  Rut  a 
much  longer  time  is  required  for  this  process  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  so  that 
in  rarefied  air  the  absorption  of  0 is  greatly  delayed,  but  it  is  not  diminished.  This  is  the 
cause  of  death  in  aeronauts  who  have  ascended  so  high  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished to  one-third  {Setschenoiv). 


2.  Elimination  of  CO^,. — With  regard  to  the  excretion  of  COg  from  the  blood 
we  must  remember  that  the  CO^  in  the  blood  exists  in  two  conditions.  Part  of 
the  CO2  forms  a loose  or  feeble  chemical  compound,  while  another  portion  is  more 
lirmly  combined.  The  former  is  obtained  by  those  means  which  remove  gases 
from  fluids  containing  them  in  a state  of  absorption,  so  that  in  removuig  the  CO, 
from  the  blood  it  is  difficidt  to  determine  whether  the  C0„  so  removed,  obeyed 
the  law  of  diffusion,  or  if  it  was  expelled  by  chemical  means. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  excretion  of  COg  from  the  blood  into 
the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung  as  due  to  equilibration  of  the  tension  of  the  CO,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  alveolar  membrane,  i.e.,  to  diffusion — nevertheless,  chemical 
processes  play  an  important  part  in  this  act.  The  absorption  of  0 by  the  coloured 
corpuscles  acts,  at  the  same  time,  in  expelling  CO2.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  expulsion  of  COg  from  the  blood  takes  place  more  readily  when  O is 
simultaneously  admitted.  The  free  supply  of  0 not  only  favoims  the  removal  of 
the  CO,,  Avhich  is  loosely  combined,  but  it  also  favours  the  expidsion  of  that 
portion  of  the  CO.2  which  is  more  firmly  combined,  and  Avhich  can  only  be  expelled 
by  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  blood.  That  the  oxygenated  blood-corpuscles  (i.e., 
their  oxyhsemoglobin)  are  concerned  in  the  removal  of  COg  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  CO2  is  more  easily  removed  from  serum  Avhich  contains  oxygenated  blood- 
corpuscles  than  from  serum  charged  Avith  O. 

[The  foUoAving  scheme  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  AAdrich  diffusion 
comes  into  play.  The  0 must  pass  through  the  alveolar  membrane,  AB — including 
the  alveolar  epithelium  and  the  Avail  of  the  capillaries — as  well  as  the  blood-plasma, 
to  reach  the  hEemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Similarly,  the  CO2  must  leave 
tlie  salts  of  the  plasma  Avith  Avhich  it  is  in  combination,  and  diffuse  in  the  opposite 
direction,  tlrrough  the  Avail  of  the  capillaries,  the  alveolar  membrane,  and 
epithelium,  to  reach  the  air-vesicles.  Let  AB  represent  the  alveolar  membrane ; 
on  the  one  side  of  it  is  represented  the  partial  pressure  of  the  CO2  and  O in  the 
air-vesicles ; and  on  the  other,  the  partial  pressiu-e  of  the  CO2  and  0 in  the  venous 
blood  entering  the  lung.  The  arroAvs  indicate  the  direction  of  diffusion.] 


Partial  pressure  of  air  in 
alveoli  of  lung. 

A- 

Tension  of  gases  in  venous 
blood  of  lung. 


CO., 

27 


-1- 

J 41 
I COo 


0 

27-44 
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Nature  of  the  Process. — The  exchange  of  gases  betAveen  the  blood  and  the  air 
in  the  lungs  has  been  represented  by  Donders  as  due  to  the  process  of  dissociation. 

[Bohr  used  a modified  rlieonietcr  of  LudAvig’s,  Avliereby  living  arterial  blood  Avas  brought  into 
direct  contact  Avith  a volume  of  an-  containing  a greater  or  less  percentage  of  CO,.  Even  when 
the  amount  of  in  tlie  air  in  direct  contact  with  the  blood  was  very  small,  it  was  found  that 
veiy  little  COg  duhis  from  the  blood  into  the  air-space.  Bohr  therefore  concludes  that  the 
separation  of  COjj  from  the  venous  blood  in  the  luugs,  and  its  passage  into  the  air-vesicles,  are 
not  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  diffusion,  but  we  must  rather  regard  the  COg  as  removed  from 
tlie  blood  by  the  pulmonary  tissue  by  means  of  a kind  of  secretory  iirocess,  analogous  to  tlie 
excretion-processes  in  glands.] 
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129.  DISSOCIATION  OF  GASES. — Many  gases  form  true  chemical  comjmunds 
with  other  bodies  [i.e.,  they  combine  according  to  their  equivalents),  wlien  the  con- 
tact of  these  bodies  is  effected  under  conditions  such  that  the  partial  pressure  of 
tire  gases  is  high.  The  chemical  compound  formed  under  these  conditions  is 
broken  up  whenever  the  partial  pressure  is  diminished,  or  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  minimum  level,  which  varies  with  tire  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  the 
compound.  Thus,  by  increasing  and  diniini.shing  the  partial  pressure  alternately, 
a chemical  compound  of  the  gas  may  be  formed  and  again  broken  up.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  dissociation  of  the  gases.  The  minimal  partial  pressure  is  constant 
for  each  of  the  different  substances  and  gases,  but  temperature,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  absorption  of  gases,  has  a great  effect  on  the  partial  pressure  ; with  increase 
of  temperature  the  partial  pressure,  ruider  which  dissociation  occurs,  diminishes. 


As  an  example  of  the  dissociation  of  a gas,  take  the  case  of  calcium  carbonate.  When  it  is 
heated  in  the  air  to  440°  C.,  CO2  is  given  od'  from  its  state  of  chemical  combination,  but  is 
taken  uj)  again,  and  a chemical  compound  formed,  which  is  changed  into  chalk  when  it  cools. 

Dissociation  in  the  Blood. — The  chemical  combinations  containing  COo  and 
those  containing  0 within  the  blood-stream,  viz.,  the  salts  of  the  plasma,  which 
are  combined  with  CO2,  and  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  behave  in  a similar  manner.  If 
these  compomids  of  0 and  CO2  are  placed  under  conditions  Avhere  the  partial 
pressure  of  these  gases  is  very  low — ^.e.,  in  a medium  containing  a very  small 
amomit  of  these  gases,  the  compomids  are  dissociated,  i.e.,  they  give  off  CO2  or  0. 
If  after  being  dissociated  they  are  placed  under  conditions  Avhere,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  these  gases,  the  partial  pressure  of  0 or  of  CO2  is  high,  these 
o-ases  are  taken  up  again,  and  enter  into  a condition  of  chemical  combination. 

° The  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  finds  plenty  of  0 in 
the  alveoli ; hence,  it  imites  ivitli  the  0 owmg  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  0 in 
the  lung,  and  so  forms  the  compound  oxyhsemoglobin.  On  its  course  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  the  oxyhsemoglobin  of  the  blood  comes  into 
relation  with  tissues  poor  in  0 ; the  oxyhemoglobin  is  dissociated,  the  0 is  supphed 
to  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  freed  from  this  0 returns  to  the  right  heart,  and 
passes  to  the  lungs,  where  it  takes  up  the  new  0. 

The  blood  whilst  circulating  meets  ivith  most  COg  hi  the  tissues  ; the  high  partial 
pressure  of  the  CO2  in  the  tissues  causes  CO2  to  unite  with  certam  constituents  in 
the  blood  so  as  to  form  chemical  compounds,  which  carry  the  CO2  from  the  tissues 
to  the  lungs.  In  the  air  of  the  lungs,  however,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  CO2  is 
very  low,  dissociation  of  these  chemical  compounds  occurs  under  the  loiv  partial 
pressure,  and  the  CO2  passes  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  from  ivliich  it  is  expelled 
during  expiration.  It  is  evident  that  the  giving  up  of  0 from  the  blood  to  the 
tissues,  and  the  absorption  of  CO,  from  the  tissues,  go  on  side  by  side  and  take  place 
simultaneously,  ivliile  in  the  lungs  the  reverse  processes  occur  almost  simultaneously. 


130  CUTANEOUS  RESPIEATION.— Methods.— If  a man  or  an  animal  be  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  respiratory  apparatu-s  (§  122),  and  if  tubes  be  so  arranged  that  the 
gases  do  not  enter  the  chamber,  of  course  we  obtain  only  the  perspp'atwn  of  the  skin  in  t 
chamber.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  leave  the  head  of  the  person  outside  the  chambei,  vhile  t 
neck  is  fixed  air-tight  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  The  extent  of  the  cutaneous  lespiiation  of 
a limb  may  he  ascertained  by  enclosing  it  in  an  air-tight  vessel  {Boling)  similai  to  that  used 
for  the  arm  in  the  plethysmogi-aph  (§  101). 

Loss  by  Skin.— A healthy  man  loses  by  the  skin,  in  24  hours,  ^ 
weight,  which  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  the  hmgs,  in  the  ratio  of  3 : ...  Only  lU 
grams-150  gi-ains,-or  it  maybe  3’9  gx<ams-60  gi-ains,-of  the  entire  loss  are 
due  to  the  CO,  given  off  by  the  skin.  The  remahider  of  the  excretion  from  the 
skin  is  due  to  water  [l^-2H)s.  daily]  containing  a few  salts  in  solution.  M the 
surrounding  temperature  is  raised,  the  CO2  is  increased,  in  fact  it  may  be  double  , 
violent  muscular  exercise  has  the  sam  e effect 
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0 Absorbed. — Tlie  U taken  up  by  the  skin  is  either  equal  to,  or  sliglitly  le.ss 
than,  the  C<  )o  given  off.  As  the  CO.2  excreted  Ijy  the  skin  is  only  of  that  ex- 
creted hy  the  lungs,  'while  the  0 taken  in  = of  that  taken  in  hy  the  lungs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  stein  is  very  slifiht.  Animals  -whose 
skhi  has  been  covered  hy  an  impermeable  varnisli  die,  not  from  suffocation,  hut 
from  other  causes  (§  225). 

Ill  animals  with  a thin  moist  epidermis  (IVog)  the  exchange  of  gases  is  much  greater,  and  in 
them  the  skin  so  far  supports  the  lungs  in  their  function,  and  may  even  ])artly  replace  them 
functionally.  The  akin  of  the  frog  eliminates  of  all  the  CO2  excreted  (Bidder),  and  even 
a larger  proportion  in  winter  frogs.  Thus  dipping  a frog  in  oil  kills  it  sooner  than  ligature  of 
the  lungs.  In  manmials  with  thick  dry  cutaneous  appendages,  the  exchange  of  gases  is, 
again,  much  less  than  in  man. 

131.  INTEKNAL  EESPIRATION.— Where  CO^  is  formed. -By  the  term 
“ internal  respiration  ” is  imderstood  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  capillaries 
of  the  systemic  circulation  and  the  tissues  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  As  organic 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  dm-ing  their  activity,  midergo  gradual  oxidation,  and 
form,  amongst  other  products,  CO^ ; we  may  assume — (1)  that  the  chief  focus  for 
the  absorption  of  0 and  the  formation  of  CO2  is  to  he  sought  for  -within  the 
tissues  themselves.  That  the  0 from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  rapidly  penetrates 
or  diffuses  into  the  tissues  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
rapidly  loses  0-  and  gains  CO2,  Avhile  blood  containing  O,  and  kept  warm  out- 
side the  body,  changes  very  sloAvly  and  incompletely.  If  portions  of  fresh  tissues 
be  placed  in  defibriuated  blood  containing  0,  then  the  O rapidly  disappears. 
Frogs  deprived  of  their  blood  exhibit  an  exchange  of  gases  almost  as  great  as 
normal.  This  shoAvs  that  the  exchange  of  gases  must  take  place  in  the  tissues 
themselves.  If  the  chief  oxidations  took  place  in  the  blood  and  not  in  the  tissues, 
then  during  suffocation,  Avhen  0 is  excluded,  the  substances  Avhich  use  up  0,  i.e., 
those  substances  Avhich  act  as  reducing  agents,  ought  to  accuumlate  in  the  blood. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals  contains  mere  traces 
of  reducing  materials  (Pfliiger).  It  is  difficult  to  say  hoAV  the  0 is  absorbed  by  the 
tissues,  and  Avhat  becomes  of  it  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  living- 
elements  of  the  tissues.  Perhaps  it  is  temporarily  stored  up,  or  it  may  form  certain 
intermediate  less  oxidised  compounds.  This  may  be  folloAved  by  a period  of  rapid 
formation  and  excretion  of  COg.  On  this  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  0 and  the  excretion  of  CO,  need  not  occur  to  the  same  extent,  so  that  the 
amount  of  COg  giA'-en  off  at  any  period  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
0 absorbed  during  the  same  period  (§  126). 

[Oxygen  exists  in  excessively  small  quantities  in  the  tissues,  so  that  its  tension  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  zero  : thus  the  0 of  the  blood  must  diffuse  toAvards  the 
tissues.  If  tAvo  fingers  touching  each  other  be  held  in  front  of  a bright  light,  then 
by  means  of  a spectroscope  placed  opjAosite  the  interval  betAveen  them,  one  can  see 
the  tAvo  bands  of  oxy-hsemoglobin.  If  the  bases  of  the  fingers  be  constricted  the 
single  band  of  reduced  Inemoglobin  appears  in  less  than  tAvo  minutes,  so  rapidly  is 
the  blood  robbed  of  its  oxygen.  The  COg  formed  in  the  tissues  diffuses  toAvards 
the  blood.  The  following  scheme  after  Beaunis  represents  the  decrease  in  tension 
of  the  tAvo  gases — 

O — Atmosphere  > air  in  lungs  > blood  > tissues. 

COg — Tissues  > blood > air  in  lungs  > atmosphere.] 

[There  arc  tAvo  vicAvs  as  to  Avhere  the  COg  is  formed  as  the  blood  jJfisses  through 
the  tissues.  One  view  is  that  the  seat  of  oxidation  is  in  the  blood  itself,  and  the 
other  is  that  it  is  formed  in  the  tissues.  If  Ave  kneAv  the  tension  of  the  gases  in 
the  tissues,  the  problem  Avould  be  easily  solved,  but  Ave  can  only  arrive  at  a knoAv- 
ledge  of  this  subject  indirectly  in  the  folloAviiig  Avays]  : — 
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CO.,  in  Cavities. — Tlmt  the  CO.^  is  formed  in  the  tissiies  is  supported  by  the  taet  that  the 
amount  of  CO^  in  the  lluids  of  the  cavities  of  tlie  body  is  greater  than  tlie  COj  in  the  blood  of 
The  tension  of  COo  in  — 


the  capillaries. 


Mm. 

•21 '28  Hg  tension. 

.08 -.5 

68-0 

58'5  ,, 


Arterial  blood, 

Peritoneal  cavity, 

Acid  urine. 

Cavity  of  intestiue. 

The  large  amount  of  CO.^  in  these  fluids  can  only  arise  from  the  G0<^  of  the  tissues  jJassiiuj  into 
them. 

Gases  of  Lymph. — The  following  table  .shows  the  amount  ot  gases  in  lympli  ; — 


!Min. 

Bile  (gall  bladder),  . 50 '0  Hg  tension. 

Hydrocele  fluid,  . . 46'5  ,,  ,, 

Lymph  (thoracic  duct),  . 34'0  ,,  ,, 

{Ffliiger  and  Htrasshurg. ) 


0 

COo 

X 

Lymph  from  arm. 

1 

■1 

0-00 

41-89 

1-12 

OTO 

47-13 

1-58 

Lymph  from  intestine, 

0-10 

37*55 

1-63 

In  the  lymph  of  the  ductus  thoracicus  the  tension  of  C02  = 33'4  to  37’2  mm.  Hg, 
which  is  o-i-eater  than  in  arterial  blood,  but  considerably  less  than  in  venous  blood  (41-0 
mm  Hf^).“  {Ludwig  and  Hammarsten,  Tsehirjew).  This  does  not  entitle  us  to  conclude 
that  in  1;he  tissues  from  which  the  lymph  comes  only  a small  quantity  of  CO2  is  formed,  but 
rather  that  in  the  l3^mph  there  is  less  attraction  for  the  COo  formed  in  the  tissues  than  in  the 
blood  of  the  capillaries,  where  chemical  forces  are  active  in  causing  it  to  combine,  or  that  in  the 
course  of  the  long  lymph-current,  the  CO2  is  partly  given  back  to  the  tissues,  or  that  COo  is 
formed  in  the  blood  itself.  Further,  the  muscles,  which  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  COo, 
contain  few  lymphatics,  nevertheless  they  supply  much  CO^  to  the  blood.  The  amount  of  free 
“iiou-fixed”  CO,  contained  in  the  juices  and  tissues  indicates  that  the  CO3  passes  irom  the 
tissues  into  the  blood  ; still,  Preyer  believes  that  in  venous  blood  CO3  undergoe.s  chemical  com- 
bination. The  exchange  of  0 and  CO.,  varies  much  in  the  different  tissues.  The  muscles  are 
the  most  important  organs,  for  in  them  active  condition  they  excrete  a Isu'ge  amount  ot  COo, 
and  use  up  much  0.  The  0 is  so  rapidly  used  up  by  them  that  no  free  0 can  be  pumped  out 
of  muscular  tissue  {L.  Hermann).  The  exchange  of  gases  is  more  vigorous  during  the  activity 
of  the  tissues.  Nor  are  the  salivary  glands,  kidneys,  and  pancreas  any  exception,  for  although, 
when  these  organs  are  actively  secreting,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  dilated  yeiim  m_a  bright 
red  sti'eam,  still  the  relative  diminution  of  CO^  is  more  than  compensateu  by  the  increased 
volume  of  blood  which  passes  through  these  organs.  . , ^ 

Keduction  by  the  tissues. — The  researches  of  Ehrlich  have  shown  that  in  most  tissues  leiy 
energetic  reductions  take  place.  If  colouring-matters,  such  as  alizarin  blue,  ludophenol  blue, 
or  methyl  blue,  be  introduced  into  the  blood-stream,  the  tissues  are  coloured  by  theun  Ihose 
tissues  or  organs  which  have  a particular  affinity  for  0 {e.g  liver,  cortex  of  the  kidney,  and 
lungs),  absorb  0 from  these  pigments,  and  render  them  colourless.  The  pancieas  and  sub- 
maxillary gland  scarcely  reduce  them  at  all. 

(2)  111  the  blood  itself,  as  in  aU  tissues,  0 is  used  up  aud  CO^  is  formed.  Tins 
is  proved  by  the  foUowing  facts  That  blood  withdrawn  from  the  body  h^omes 
poorer  in  0 and  richer  in  CO, ) that  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia,  free  from  0 and 
in  the  blood-corpuscles,  there  are  slight  traces  of  reduemg  agents,  which  become 
oxidised  on  the  addition  of  0.  Still,  this  process  is  comparatively  insignihcant  as 
ao-ainst  that  which  occurs  in  all  the  other  tissues.  That  the  waUs  of  the  vessels 
more  especiaUy  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries--use  O and 
produce  CO^  is  unquestionable,  although  the  exchange  is  so  slight  that  the  blood 
in  its  whole  arterial  course  undergoes  no  visible  change. 

Ludwic.  and  bis  pupils  have  proved  that  CO3  is  actually  formed  in  the  blood.  If  tke  easily 
oxidisable  lactate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  blood,  and  this  blood  be  caused  to  circulate  in  an 
excised  but  still  living  organ,  such  as  a lung  or  kidney,  more  0 is  used  up  and  11101  e COo 
formed  than  in  uumixed  blood  similarly  transfused. 

(3)  That  the  tissues  of  the  living  lungs  use  0 and  give  ofl  CO.^  is  probable. 
When  C.  Ludwig  and  Muller  passed  arterial  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a 
lung  deprived  of  air,  the  0 was  diminished  and  the  COg  increased.  As  the  tota 
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iimount  of  CO2  find  0 found  in  the  entire  blood,  at  any  one  time,  i.s  only  4 grams, 
and  as  the  daily  excretion  of  00.2=900  grains,  and  the  0 absorbed  daily  = 744 
grams,  it  is  clear  that  exchange  of  gases  must  go  on  with  great  rapidity,  that 
the  O absorbed  must  be  used  quickly,  and  the  COj  must  he  rapidly  excreted. 

Still,  it  is  a striking  fact  that  o.\idatioii-processes  of  such  magnitude,  as  e.cj.,  the  union  of  C 
to  form  COo,  occur  at  a relatively  low  temperature  of  the  blood  and  the  ti.ssues.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  tee  blood  acts  as  an  ozone-producer,  and  transfers  this  active  form  of  O to  the 
tissues.  Liebig  showed  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  most  of  the  juices  and  tissues  favours  the 
processes  of  oxidation.  Numerous  organic  substances,  which  are  not  altered  by  0 alone, 
become  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  presence  of  free  alkalies,  e.g.,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
sugar  ; while  many  organic  acids,  which  are  unaffected  by  ozone  alone,  are  changed  into 
carbonates  when  in  the  form  of  alkaline  salts  {Gorup-Besanez)-,  and  in  the  same  way,  when 
they  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  acids,  they  are  partly  or  wholly  excreted  in  the 
urine,  but  when  they  are  administered  as  alkaline  compounds  they  are  changed  into  carbonates. 

[Comparative  Physiology  of  Kespiration. — The  most  important  researches  in 
this  department  have  been  made  by  Eegnault  and  Eeiset  and  Paul  Bert.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  0 absorbed,  CO2  and  E excreted  by 
the  respii’atory  organs  per  kilo. -weight  of  the  animal  during  one  hour : — 


1 

0 Aljsorbed. 

CO2  Excreted. 

N Excreted. 

Rabbit,  .... 

grnis. 

grms. 

grms. 

0-883 

1-109 

0-004 

Dog, 

1-183 

1-195 

0-007 

Marmot,  .... 

0-986 

1-016 

0-009 

Fowl, 

1-035 

1-368 

0-007 

Sparrow,  .... 

9-595 

10-583 

0-008 

Lizard,  .... 

0-191 

0-197 

0-004 

Frog, 

0-090 

0-091 

0-000 

Salamander, 

0-085 

0-113 

0-000 

Cockchafer,  .... 

0-019 

1-137 

0-087 

[It  is  evident  that  the  respiration  of  birds  is  much  more  active  than  that  of 
mammals,  while  in  mammals  and  insects  it  is  far  more  active  than  in  reptiles  and 
amphibians.  The  respiration  of  fishes  is  much  less  active  than  that  of  mammals.] 
[The  respiratory  quotient  shows  a marked  difference  in  carnivora  and 
herbivora;  in  herhivora  =0'9  — 1,  in  carnivora  = 0'75  — 0‘8,  while  the  omnivora, 
e.g.,  man,  stands  midway  between  = 0’87,  hut  it  is  increased  by  carbohydrate 
food,  and  diminished  by  animal  food.  In  starving  animals,  however,  the  resjiira- 
tory  quotient  is  the  same  = 0’75,  showing  that  the  oxidation  in  starving  animals 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  {Munk).~\ 

[The  species  of  animal  exercises  a marked  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  process,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  from  Munk,  giving  the  amount 
of  O absorbed  per  unit  Aveight  (i.e.,  per  kilogram)  of  the  animal.  It  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  intensity  of  respiration  is  not  parallel  to  the  body-Aveight. 


Specic.s  of  Animal. 

0 in  Grams.  Absorbed. 

Respiratory  Quotient, 

Cat,  ...... 

1-007 

0 77 

Dog, 

1-183 

0-75 

Rabbit,  ..... 

0-918 

0-92 

Fowl,  ...... 

1-300 

0-93 

Small  Singing-bird, 

11-360 

0-78 

Frog 

0-084 

0-63 

Man,  ...... 

0-417 

0-87 

Horse,  • . . . . 

0-563 

0-97 

Ox,  ••.... 

0-652 

0-9 

Sheep, 

0-49 

0-98 

15 
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[Small  animals,  as  a rule,  liave  the  greatest  intensity  of  respiration ; birds  have 
the  most  intense  respiration,  and  this  is  greater  the  smaller  the  liird.  Thus  small 
singing-birds  use  nearly  ten  times  as  much  oxygen  as  fowls.  In  cold-blooded 
animals  it  is  e.xccedingly  small.  A guinea-pig  placed  in  a chamber  containing  little 
oxygen  within  a short  time  becomes  convulsed  and  dies,  while  a frog  will  live  for 
many  hours  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  (^Munh)J\ 

133.  RESPIRATION  IN  A LIMITED  SPACE. — Respiration  in  a limited 
space  causes — (1)  a gradual  diminution  of  0 ; (2)  a simultaneous  increase  of  CO2 , 
(3)  a tliminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gases.  If  the  space  be  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, the  animal  irses  up  ahnost  all  the  0 contained  therein,  and  dies  ultimately 
from  spasms  caused  by  the  asphyxia.  The  0 is  absorbed,  therefore — independently 
of  the  laws  of  absorption — by  chemical  means.  The  0 in  the  blood  is  almost  com- 
pletely used  up  (§  128).  In  a larger  space,  the  COg  accumulates  raj^idly,  before 
the  diminution  of  O is  such  as  to  affect  the  life  of  the  animal.  As  CO.^  can  only 
be  excreted  from  the  blood  when  the  tension  of  the  CO2  in  the  blood  is  gi'eater 
than  the  tension  of  CO2  in  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  COg  in  the  surrounding  air  in 
the  closed  space  becomes  the  same  as  in  the  blood,  the  CO,  will  be  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  finally  COj  may  pass  back  into  the  body.  This  occurs  in  a large  closed 
space,  when  the  amount  of  O is  still  sufficient  to  support  life,  so  that  death  occurs 
imder  these  circumstances  (in  rabbits)  through  poisoning  with  CO2  causing 
dimmished  excitability,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  lowering  of  temperature,  but  no 
spasms  ( Worm  Muller).  In  pure  0 animals  breathe  in  a normal  way ; the  quantity 
of  0 absorbed  and  the  CO2  excreted  is  quite  independent  of  the  percentage  of  0, 
so  that  the  former  occurs  through  chemical  agency  independent  of  pressure.  In  a 
limited  space  filled  Avith  0 animals  die  by  absorption  of  the  CO2  excreted.  Worm 
MiiUer  found  that  rabbits  died  after  absorbing  CO2  equal  to  half  the  volume  of 
their  body,  although  the  air  still  contained  50  per  cent.  0.  Animals  can  breathe 
cjuite  quietly  a mixture  of  air  containing  14'8  per  cent.  (20'9  per  cent,  normal) ; 
Avith  7 per  cent,  they  breathe  Avith  difficulty;  Avith  4 '5  jjer  cent,  there  is  marked 
dyspnoea  ; Avith  3 j)er  cent.  O there  is  tolerably  rapid  asphyxia.  The  air  expired 
by  man  nornially  contains  14  to  18  jDer  cent.  O.  According  to  Hempner,  mammals 
placed  in  a mixture  of  gases  poor  in  0 use  slightly  less  0. 

Dyspnoea  occurs  wlien  the  respired  air  is  deficient  in  0,  as  well  as  when  it  is  overcharged  Avith 
CO2,  but  the  dyspnoja  in  the  former  case  is  prolonged  and  severe  ; in  tlie  latter,  the  respiratory 
activdty  soon  ceases.  The  Avant  of  0 causes  a greater  and  more  prolonged  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure  than  is  caused  by  excess  of  CO2.  Lastly,  the  consumption  of  0 in  the  body  is  less 
affected  when  the  0 in  the  air  is  diminished  than  Avhen  there  is  excess  of  CO2.  If  air  containing 
a dimini.shed  amount  of  0 be  respired,  death  is  preceded  by  violent  phenomena  of  excitement 
and  spasms,  Avhich  are  absent  in  cases  of  death  caused  by  breathing  air  over-charged  Avith  COj. 
In  poisoning  Avith  CO,,  the  excretion  of  CO2  is  greatly  diminished,  Avhile  Avith  diminution  of  0 
it  is  almost  unchanged. 

If  canimals  be  supplied  Avith  a mixture  of  gases  similar  to  the  atmosphere,  in 
Avhich  N is  replaced  by  H,  they  breathe  quite  normally  {Lavoisier  and  Seguin) ; 
the  H undergoes  no  great  change. 

Cl.  Bernard  found  that,  AA'heu  an  animal  breathed  in  a limited  space,  it  became  partially 
accustomed  to  the  condition.  On  placing  a bird  under  a bell-jar,  it  lived  several  hours  ; but 
if  seA'eral  hours  before  its  death,  another  bird  fresh  from  the  outer  aii-  Avere  placed  under  the 
same  bell-jar,  the  second  bird  died  soon,  Avith  convulsions. 

Frogs,  Avheu  placed  for  several  hours  in  air  devoid  of  0,  give  ofl'just  as  much  CO,  as  in  air 
containing  0,  and  they  do  this  Avithout  any  obvious  disturbance.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the 
formation  of  CO2  is  independent  of  the  absorption  of  0,  and  the  CO2  must  bo  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  other  compounds.  Ultimately,  hoAvever,  complete  motor  paralysis  occurs, 
Avhilst  the  circulation  remains  undisturbed  [Auhert). 

[134.  DYSPNfEA  AND  ASPHYXIA.— F or  the  causes  of  dyspnoea  see  § 111, 
and  those  of  asphyxia  see  § 368.  If  from  any  cause  an  animal  be  not  supjAlied 
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with  a due  aiuouut  of  air,  normal  rc.spiration  becomes  greatly  altered,  passing 
throngh  the  pliases  of  hyperpnoea,  or  increased  respiration,  dyspnoea,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing,  to  the  final  condition  of  suffocation  or  asphyxia.  The  phenomena  of 
asphyxia  may  lie  developed  by  closing  the  trachea  of  an  animal  with  a clamp,  or 
by  any  means  Avhich  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  or  blood  into  the  lungs. 

The  phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  usually  divided  into  several  stages  : — 1.  During 
the  first  stage  there  is  hyperpnoea,  the  respirations  being  deeper,  more  frequent, 
and  laboured.  The  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration — both  those  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  (§118) — are  called  into  action,  dyspnoea  is  rapidly  produced,  and  the 
struggle  for  air  b;jcomes  more  and  more  severe.  At  the  same  time  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  is  being  used  up,  while  the  blood  itself  becomes  more  and  more  venous. 
The  venous  blood  circulating  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  stimulates 
the  respiratory  centres,  and  causes  the  violent  respirations.  This  stage  usually 
lasts  about  a minute,  and  gradually  gives  place  to — 

2.  The  second  stage,  Avhen  the  inspiratory  muscles  become  less  active,  while 
those  concerned  in  laboured  expiration  contract  energetically,  and  indeed  almost 
every  muscle  in  the  body  may  contract ; so  that  this  stage  of  violent  exiDiratory 
efforts  ends  in  general  convulsions.  The  convulsions  are  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
respiratory  centres  by  the  venous  blood.  The  convulsive  stage  is  short,  and  is 
usually  reached  in  a little  over  one  minute.  This  storm  is  succeeded  by — 

3.  The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion,  the  transition  being  usually  some- 
what sudden.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  venous  blood  acting  on  and  iDaralysing 
the  respiratory  centres.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  consciousness  is  abolished, 
and  the  activity  of  the  reflex  centres  is  so  depressed  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
charge a reflex  act,  even  from  the  cornea.  The  animal  lies  almost  motionless,  with 
flaccid  muscles,  and  to  aU  appearance  dead,  but  every  now  and  again,  at  long 
intervals,  it  makes  a few  deep  inspiratory  efforts,  showing  that  the  respiratory 
centres  are  not  quite,  but  almost  paralysed.  Gradually  the  pauses  become  longer 
and  the  inspirations  feebler  and  of  a gasping  character.  As  the  venous  blood 
circulates  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  causes  a large  number  of  muscles  to  contract,  so 
that  the  animal  extends  its  trunk  and  limbs.  It  makes  one  great  inspiratory 
spasm,  tlie  mouth  being  widely  opened  and  the  nostrils  dilated,  and  ceases  to 
breathe.  After  this  stage,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  variable,  the  heart 
becomes  paralysed,  partly  from  being  over-distended  with  venous  blood,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  action  of  the  venous  blood  on  the  cardiac  tissues,  so  that 
the  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt.  To  this  pulseless  condition  the  term  “ asphyxia  ” 
ought  properly  to  be  applied.  In  connection  with  the  resuscitation  of  asphyxiated 
persons,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  a few  seconds 
after  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased. 

Tlie  whole  series  of  phenomena  occupies  from  3 to  5 minutes,  according  to  the 
animal  operated  on,  and  depending  also  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
trachea  was  closed.  If  the  causes  of  suffocation  act  more  slowly,  the  phenomena 
are  tlie  same,  only  they  are  developed  more  slowly. 

The  Circulation. — The  post-mortem  appearances  in  man  or  in  an  animal  are 
generally  well  marked.  The  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
venae  cavte,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  engorged  with  dark  venous  blood.  The 
left  side  is  comparatively  emjity.  If  the  veins  on  the  right  side,  or  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  be  pricked,  the  blood  spurts  out.  Most  observers  are  agreed  that 
the  left  aide  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  empty,  although  they  are  not  in  accord 
as  to  its  cause.  Some  ol)servers  ascribe  it  to  the  rigor  mortis  of  the  left  side  of 
the  lieart,  and  tlie  elastic  recoil  of  the  systemic  arteries,  forcing  the  blood  towards 
the  systemic  veins.  G.  .lohnson  ascribes  the  engorgement  of  the  right  side  to 
spasm  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles.  The  blood  itself  is  almost  black,  and  is 
deprived  of  almost  all  its  oxygen,  its  htemoglobin  being  nearly  all  in  the  condition 
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of  reduced  lifemoglobin,  while  ordinary  venous  blood  contains  ;i  considerable 
amount  of  oxybsemoglobin  as  ’U'ell  as  reduced  lilj.  The  blood  of  an  asphyxiated 
animal  [u-actically  contains  none  of  the  former  and  much  of  the  latter.  The 
spectrum  of  blood  from  an  asphyxiated  animal,  whore  all  the  oxygen  has  been 
used  up,  is  that  of  reduced  hsemoglobin  (p.  26).  It  is  important  to  study  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  in  relation  to  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  animal 
during  suffocation. 

We  may  measure  the  blood-pressure  in  any  artery  of  an  animal  while  it  is  being 
asphyxiated,  or  rve  may  open  its  chest,  maintain  artificial  respiration,  and  place  a 
manometer  in  a systemic  artery,  e.p.,  the  carotid,  and  another  in  a branch  of  tlie 
prdmonary  artery.  In  the  latter  case,  Ave  can  Avatch  the  order  of  CA'^ents  in  the 
heart  itself,  AAdreu  the  artificial  respiration  is  interrupted.  It  is  AA'ell  to  study 
the  eA^eirts  hr  both  cases. 

If  the  blood-pressure  be  measured  in  a systemic  artery,  e.g.,  the  carotid,  it  is 
fomid  that  the  blood-pressure  rises  very  rapidly,  and  to  a great  extent  during  the 
first  and  second  stages  ; the  pulse-beats  at  first  are  quicker,  but  soon  become  sloAver 
and  more  vigorous.  During  the  third  stage  it  falls  rapidly  to  zero.  The  great 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  durmg  the  first  and  second  stages,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
action  of  the  A^enous  blood  on  the  general  vaso-motor  centre,  causing  constriction  of 
the  small  systemic  arteries.  The  peripheral  resistance  is  thus  greatly  mcreased, 
and  it  tends  to  cause  the  heart  to  contract  more  Augorously,  but  the  sloAA'er  and 
more  vigorous  beats  of  the  heart  are  also  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  venous 
blood  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

If  the  second  method  be  adopted,  auz.,  to  open  the  chest,  keep  up  artificial 
respiration,  and  measure  the  blood-pressure  in  a branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  AveU  as  m a systemic  artery, — e.f/.,  the  carotid, — Ave  find  that  Avhen  the  artificial 
respiration  is  stopped,  in  addition  to  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  indicated  in  the 
carotid  manometer,  the  caAuties  of  the  heart  and  the  large  veins  near  it  are  engorged 
Avith  A^enous  blood.  There  is,  hoAvever,  but  a slight  comparative  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  while  the  systemic  pressure  may  be  doubled, 
the  pulmonary  artery  pressure  may  be  only  raised  a fcAV  milHmetres  (p.  149). 
This  may  be  accomitecl  for,  either  by  the  pulmonary  artery  not  being  influenced 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  arteries  by  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  by  its  greater 
distensibility  (§  88).  But,  as  the  heart  itself  is  supplied  through  the  coronary 
arteries  Avith  A'^enous  blood,  its  action  soon  becomes  weakened,  each  beat  becomes 
feebler,  so  that  soon  the  left  A^entricle  ceases  to  contract,  and  is  unable  to  OA'^er- 
come  the  great  peripheral  resistance  in  the  systemic  arteries,  although  the  right 
ventricle  may  stiU  be  contractmg.  As  the  blood  becomes  more  venous,  the  A^aso- 
motor  centre  becomes  paralysed,  the  small  systemic  arteries  relax,  and  the  blood 
flows  from  them  into  the  veins,  while  the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid  manometer 
rapidly  falls.  The  left  ventricle,  noAV  relieved  from  the  great  internal  pressure, 
may  execute  a feAv  feeble  beats,  but  they  can  only  be  feeble,  as  its  tissues  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  very  impure  blood.  More  and  more  blood 
accumulates  in  the  right  side  from  the  causes  already  mentioned.  The  Auolent 
inspiratory  efforts  in  the  early  stages  aspirate  blood  from  the  veins  toAvards  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  but  of  course  this  factor  is  absent  Avhen  the  chest  is  opened.] 

[Convulsions  during  asphyxia  occur  only  in  Avarm-blooded  animals,  and  not  in 
frogs.  If  a drug  Avhen  injected  into  a mammal  excites  convulsions,  but  does  not 
do  so  in  the  frog,  then  it  is  usually  concluded  that  the  convulsions  are  due  to  its 
action  on  the  circidation  and  respiration,  and  not  to  any  direct  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  motor  centres.  But  if  the  drug  excites  convulsions  both  in  the  mammal 
and  frog,  then  it  probably  acts  directly  on  the  motor  centres  {Bmnton).^ 

[Recovery  from  the  condition  of  Asphyxia. — If  the  tracliea  of  a dog  be  closed  sudilenly  and 
completely,  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  4 minutes  5 seconds,  while 
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the  lieart  continues  to  beat  I'or  about  7 ininutos.  Recovery  may  be  obtained  it  proper  means  be 
adopted  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  ; but  after  tins,  never.  If  a clog  lie  drowned,  the  result 
is  diU'erent.  After  complete  submersion  for  1^-  minute,  recovery  did  not  take  place.  In 
drowning,  air  passes  out  of  the  chest,  and  water  is  inspired  into  and  fills  the  air-vesicles.  It 
is  rare  for  recovery  to  take  jilace  in  a ijerson  deprived  of  air  for  more  than  live  minutes.  If  the 
statements  of  sponge-divers  are  to  be  trusted,  a person  may  become  accustomed  to  the  cleprival 
of  air  for  a longer  time  than  usual.  In  cases  where  recovery  takes  place'  after  a much  longer 
period  of  submersion,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  syncope  occurs,  the  heart  beats 
but  feebly  or  not  at  all,  so  that  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  not  used  up  with  the  same  rapidity. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  newly-born  and  young  puppies  can  be  submerged  for  a long  time 
before  tlioy  are  sulfoeated.  Young  mammals  in  which  the  eyes  remain  closed  for  some  time 
after  birth  survive  submersion  for  a much  longer  time  than  the  same  class  of  animals  a few  days 
older,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  former  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  are  still 
patent,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  closed.] 

Artificial  Respiration  in  Asphyxia.— In  cases  of  suspended  animation,  artificial  respiration 
must  be  jierformed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  any  foreign  substance  from  the 
respiratory  passages  (mucus  or  cedematous  fluids)  in  the  newly-born  or  asphyxiated.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  o[)en  the  trachea  and  suck  out  any  fluid  by  means  of  an  cdastic  catheter  {v.  Hutcr). 
Recourse  must  in  all  cases  be  had  to  artificial  respira,tion.  There  are  several  methods  of  dilating 
and  compressing  the  chest  so  as  to  cause  an  exchange  of  gases.  One  method  is  to  compress  the 
chest  rhythmicallj’  with  the  hands. 

[Marshall  Hall’s  Method. — “After  clearing  the  mouth  and  throat,  place  the  patient  on  the 
face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  well  on  a folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress.  Turn  the 
body  Very  gently  on  the  side  and  a little  beyond,  and  thou  briskly  on  the  face,  back  again, 
repeating  these  measures  cautiously,  efficiently,  and  perseveringly,  about  fifteen  times  in  the 
minute,  or  once  every  four  or  five  seconds,  occasionally  varying  the  side.  By  placing  the 
patient  on  the  chest,  the  weight  of  the  body  forces  the  air  out  ; when  turned  on  the  side  this 
pressure  is  removed,  and  air  enters  the  chest.  On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on 
the  face,  make  uniform  but  efficient  pressure  with  brisk  movement  011  the  back  between  and 
below  the  shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  removing  the  pressure  immediately  before 
turning  the  body  on  the  side.  Dmdng  the  whole  of  the  operations  let  one  person  attend  solely 
to  the  movements  of  the  head  and  of  the  arm  placed  under  it.”] 

[Sylvester’s  Method. — “Place  the  patient  on  the  back  on  the  flat  surface,  inclined  a little 
upwards  from  the  feet  ; raise  and  support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a small  firm  cushion  or 
folded  article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder-blades.  Draw  forward  the  patient’s  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips  ; an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin 
will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  them,  or  by  raising  the 
lower  jaw  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that  position.  Remove  all  tight 
clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces.”  “ To  Imitate  the  Movements  of 
Breathing.— SiiamAiug  at  the  patient’s  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the 
arms  gently  and  steadily  upwards  above  the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two 
seconds.  By  this  means  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Then  turn  down  the  patient’s  arms,  and 
pre.ss  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  By  this  means  air 
is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.  Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  j>erseveringly 
about  fifteen  times  in  a minute,  until  a spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  immediately 
upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements,  of  breathing,  and  prooeed  to  induce  circulation  and 
warmth. 

Howard  advises  rhythmical  compression  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  sitting  like  a rider 
astride  of  the  body,  vvhile  Schuller  advises  that  the  lower  ribs  be  seized  from  above  with  both 
hands  and  raised,  whereby  the  chest  is  dilated,  especially  when  the  thigh  is  pressed  against  the 
abdomen  to  coni])ress  the  abdominal  walls.  'The  chest  is  compressed  by  laying  the  hands  flat 
upon  the  hypochondria.  Artificial  respiration  acts  favourably  by  supplying  O to,  as  well  as 
removing  CO^  from,  the  blood  ; further,  it  aids  the  movement  of  the  blood  within  the  heart 
and  in  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  has  ceased,  recovery  is  impos- 
sible. In  a.sphyxiated  newly-born  children,  we  must  not  cease  too  soon  to  perform  artificial 
respiration.  Even  when  the  re.sult  appears  ho])eless,  we  ought  to  ]>ersevere.  Pfiuger  and  Zuntz 
observed  that  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  fcctal  heart  continued  for  several  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  mother. 

Resuscitation  by  compressing  the  heart. — Bbhm  found  that  in  the  case  of  cats  poisoned  with 
])()tash  salts  or  chloroform,  or  asphyxiated,  so  as  to  arrest  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
heart, — even  for  a period  of  forty  minutes, — and  even  when  the  pressure  within  the  carotid  had 
fallen  to  zero,  he  could  I'estorc  animation  bj’  rhythm  ical  compression  of  the  heart,  combined  with 
artificial  resiiiration.  The  compression  of  the  heart  causes  a slight  moveTiient  of  the  blood, 
while  it  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a rhythmical  cardiac  stimulus.  After  recovery  of  the  respira- 
tion, the  reflex  excitability  and  gradually  also  volunfary  movements  are  restored.  The  animals 
are  blind  for  several  days,  the  brain  acts  slowly,  and  the  urine  contains  sugar.  These  experi- 
ments show  how  iin])ortant  it  is  in  cases  of  asjiliyxia  to  act  at  the  same  time  upon  the  heart. 
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For  physiological  purposes,  artificial  respiration  is  often  made  use  of,  especially  after 
poisoning  with  curare.  Air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  an  elastic  bag  or  bellows, 
attached  to  a cannula  tied  in  the  trachea.  The  cannula  has  a small  opening  in  the  side  of  it  to 
allow  the  expired  air  to  escape. 

Pathological. — After  the  lungs  have  once  been  jiroperly  distended  witli  air,  it  is  impossible 
by  any  amount  of  direct  compression  of  them  to  get  rid  of  all  the  air.  This  is  probabl}'  due  to 
the  pressure  acting  on  the  small  bronchi,  so  as  to  squeeze  them,  before  the  air  can  be  forced  out 
of  the  air-vesicles.  If,  however,  a lung  be  filled  with  CO^,  and  be  suspended  in  water,  the  CO., 
is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  lungs  become  quite  free  from  air  and  are  atelectatic  {Hermann 
and  Keller).  The  atelectasis,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  lung,  may  thus  be  explained  : — If 
a bronchus  is  stopped  with  mucus  or  exudation,  CO.3  accumulates  in  the  air-vesicles  belonging 
to  this  bronchus.  If  the  CO.j  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  or  lymph,  the  corresponding  area 
of  the  lung  will  become  atelectatic.  Sometimes  there  is  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  brought 
about  by  direct  or  reflex  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

135.  EESPIRATION  OF  FOREIGN  GASES.— No  gas  without  a .sufficient 
admixture  of  O can  support  life.  Even  with  completely  innocuous  and  indifferent 
gases,  if  no  0 he  mixed  with  them,  they  cause  suffocation  in  2 to  3 minutes. 

I.  Completely  indifferent  Gases  are  N,  H,  CH4.  The  living  blood  of  an  animal  breathing 
these  gases  yields  no  0 to  them  {PJluger). 

II.  Poisonous  Gases. — 0-displacing  Gases. — {a)  Those  that  displace  0,  and  form  a stable  com- 

2)ound  with  the  hfemoglobiu — (1)  CO  (§§  16  and  17).  (2)  CNH  (hydrocyanic  acid)  displaces  (?) 

0 from  hsemoglobin,  forming  a more  stable  compound,  and  kills  exceedingly  rapidly.  Blood- 
corpuscles  charged  with  hydrocyanic  acid  lose  the  property  of  decomposing  hydric  peroxide 
into  water  and  O (§  17,  5). 

(6)  Narcotic  Gases. — (1)  CO,,. — V.  Petteukofer  characterises  atmospheric  air  containing  T 
per  cent.  CO^  as  “bad  air”;  still,  air  in  a room  containing  this  amount  of  COo  produces  a 
disagreeable  feeling,  rather  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it  than  from  the  actual  amount  of 
CO2  itself.  Air  containing  1 per  cent.  CO2  produces  decided  discomfort,  and  with  10  jier  cent, 
it  endangers  life,  while  larger  amounts  cause  death,  with  symptoms  of  coma.  (2)  N,0  (nitrous 
oxide),  respired,  mixed  with  i volume  0,  causes,  after  1 to  2 minutes,  a short  temisorary  stage 
of  excitement  (“Laughing  gas”  of  H.  Davy),  which  is  succeeded  by  unconsciousness,  and 
afterwards  by  an  increased  excretion  of  CO.^.  (3)  Ozonised  air  causes  similar  effects  {Binz). 

(c)  Reducing  Gases.— (1)  H.,S  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  rapidly  robs  blood-corpuscles  of  0— S 
and  H,0  being  formed — and  death  occurs  rajhdly  before  the  gas  can  decompose  the  hemoglobin 
to  form  a sulphur-methemoglobin  compound.  (2)  PH3  (phosphuretted  hydrogen)  is  oxidised 
in  the  blood  to  form  phosphoric  acid  and  water,  with  decomposition  of  the  hremoglobin. 

(3)  AsHg  (arseuiiu'etted  hydrogen)  and  SbHg  (antiraoniuretted  hydrogen)  act  like  PHg,  but 
the  hemoglobin  passes  out  of  the  stroma  and  appears  in  the  urine. 

(4)  C2N2  (cyanogen)  absorbs  0,  and  decomposes  the  blood. 

ni.  Irrespirable  gases,  i.e.,  gases  which,  on  entering  the  larynx,  cause  reflex  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  When  introduced  into  the  trachea,  they  cause  inflammation  and  death.  Under  this 
category  come  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  nitric  acids,  ammonia, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  ozone. 

136.  ACCIDENTAL  IMPURITIES  OF  THE  AIR.— Amongst  these  are  dust- 
particles,  which  occur  in  enormous  camonnt  suspended  in  the  air,  and  tliereby  act 
injuriously  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  The  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
passages  eliminates  a large  number  of  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  reach  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  lung,  where  they  penetrate  the  epithelium,  reach  the  interstitial 
lung-tissue  and  lymphatics,  and  so  pass  with  the  ljunph-stream  into  the  bronchial 
glands.  Particles  of  coal  or  charcoal  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  all  elderlj'  indi\’iduals, 
and  blacken  the  alveoli.  In  moderate  amount,  these  black  particles  do  not  seem 
to  do  any  harm  in  the  tissues,  hut  when  there  are  large  accumulations  they  give 
rise  to  lung-affections,  which  lead  to  disintegration  of  these  organs.  [In  coal-miners, 
for  example,  the  lung-tissues  along  the  track  of  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  In-onchial 
glands  are  quite  black,  constituting  “coal-miners’  lung.”]  The  lymi)hatics  of  the 
mediastinal  pleura  can  only  take  uji  such  pigment  as  reaches  them  from  the  pleural 
cavities  {Fleiner).  In  many  trades  various  particles  occur  in  the  air;  miners, 
grinders,  stone-masons,  lile-makers,  weavers,  spinners,  tobacco  manufactiu-ers, 
millers,  and  bakers  suffer  from  lung  affections  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
particles  of  various  kinds  inhaled  during  the  time  they  are  at  work. 
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Germs  and  Micro-organisms. — There  seeurs  110  douljt  tliat  tlic  .seeds  of  some 
contagious  diseases  may  he  inhaled.  Diphtheritic  bacteria  (Bacillus  diphtlieriae) 
become  localised  in  tlie  pharynx  and  in  the  larynx — glanders  in  the  nose — measles 
in  the  bronchi — whooping-cough  in  the  bronchi — hay-monads  in  the  nose — the 
Bacillus  pneumonise  of  pneumonia  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  Tuberculo.sis,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Koch,  is  due  to  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  the  liacillus  being  derived  from  the  dust  of  tubercidous 
sputa.  The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Bacillus  of  leprosy  and  with 
Ihrcillus  mahirise,  which  is  the  cause  of  malaria.  The  latter  organism,  Plasmodium 
malarise,  is  endowed  with  amoeboid  movements,  and  thus  passes  from  the  respiratory 
organs  into  the  blood,  and  changes  the  Hb  within  the  red, blood-corpuscles  into 
melanin  (§  10,  3),  and  causes  them  to  break  up  (Marehiafava  and  Celli).  The 
Micrococcus  vacciiue  of  small-irox  gains  access  to  the  blood  in  the  same  way,  also 
the  Spirillum  of  remittent  fever  (fig.  32),  the  microbe  of  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Seeds  of  disease  passing  into  the  mouth  along  with  air,  and  also  with  the  food, 
are  swallowed,  and  undergo  develoifment  in  the  intestinal  tract,  as  is  probably  the 
case  in  cholera  (Comma  bacillus  of  R.  Koch),  dysentery,  typhoid,  and  anthrax,  the 
last  of  Avhich  is  due  to  Bacterium  anthracis. 

137.  VENTILATION  OF  ROOMS. — Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  for  the  healthy 
as  for  the  sick.  Every  healthy  person  ought  to  have  a cubic  space  of  at  the  very 
least  800  cubic  feet,  and  every  sick  person  at  the  very  least  1000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
[The  cubic  space  allowed  per  individual  varies  greatly,  but  1000  cubic  feet  is  a 
fair  average.  If  the  air  in  this  space  is  to  be  kept  sweet,  so  that  the  CO2  does  not 
exceed  ‘06  per  cent.,  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  must  be  suiiidied,  i.e.,  the  air 
in  the  space  must  be  renewed  three  times  per  hour.] 

[Floor-Space. — It  is  equall}'  important  to  secure  sufficient  floor-space,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  hospitals.  If  possible,  100-120  square  feet  of  floor-space  ought  to  be  provided  for 
each  patient  in  a hospital-ward,  and  if  it  is  obtainable  a cubic  space  of  1500  cubic  feet  {Parkes). 
In  all  cases  the  minimum  floor-space  should  not  be  less  than  iV  of  the  cubic  space.] 

Overcrowding. — When  there  is  overcrowding  in  a room,  the  amount  of  CO.2  increases.  V. 
Pettenkofer  fodnd  the  normal  amount  of  COo  ('04  to  ’05  per  1000)  increased  in  comfortable 
rooms  to  0‘54-0'7  per  1000;  in  badly  ventilated  sick-chambers^2'4  ; in  overcrowded  audi- 
toriums, 3'2  ; in  pits=4’9  ; in  schoolrooms,  7'2  per  1000.  Although  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
CO.j  which  makes  the  air  of  an  overcrowded  room  injurious,  but  the  excretions  from  the  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  body,  which  give  a distinct  odour  to  the  air,  quite  recognisable  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  still  the  amount  of  COo  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  presence  and  amount  of  these 
other  deleterious  substances.  Whether  or  not  the  ventilation  of  a room  or  ward  occiqjied  by 
persons  is  sufficient,  is  ascertained  by  estimating  the  amount  of  CO^.  A room  which  does  not 
give  a disagreeable,  somewhat  stuffy,  odour  has  less  than  0'7  per  1000  of  CO^,  while  the  ventila- 
tion is  certainly  insufficient  if  the  002  = 1 per  1000.  As  the  air  contains  only  0 0005  cubic 
metre  CO2  in  1 cubic  metre  of  air,  and  as  an  adult  produces  hourly  0'0226  cubic  metre  CO2, 
calculation  shows  that  eveiy  person  requires  113  cubic  metres  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  if  the  00^ 
is  not  to  exceed  0‘7  per  1000  : for  0'7  : 1000  = (0 '0226-1- a;  x 0 ‘0005)  : 0:,  i.e.,  a^=113. 

[Vitiating  Products. — In  a state  of  repose,  an  adult  man  gives  off  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet  of 
CO.2  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  on  an  average  '6  cubic  feet  per  hour.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
certain  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  is  extremely  deleterious  to  health.  While  the  CO.2 
diffuses  readily  and  is  easily  disposed  of  by  opening  the  windows,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
organic  matter,  which  adheres  to  clothing,  curtains,  and  furniture  ; hence  to  get  rid  of  it,  a 
room,  and  especially  a sleeping  apartment,  requires  to  he  well  aired  for  a long  time,  together 
with  the  free  admission  of  sunlight.  We  must  also  remember  that  an  adult  gives  off  from  25 
to  40  oz.  of  water  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  nature  of  the  organic  matters  is  not  precisel}' 
known,  but  some  of  it  is  particulate,  consisting  of  epithelium,  fatty  matters,  and  organic 
vapours  from  the  lungs  and  mouth.  It  blackens  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolourises  a weak  solu- 
tion of  pota.s.sic  permanganate.  As  a test,  if  we  expire  through  distilled  water,  and  this  water 
be  set  aside  for  some  time  in  a warm  ])lace,  it  will  soon  become  foetid.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  products  of  combustion  ; thus  1 cubic  foot  of  coal-gas,  when  burned,  destroys 
all  the  0 in  8 cubic  feet  of  air  {Parkes).] 

Methods. — In  ordinary  rooms,  where  every  person  is  allowed  the  necessary  cubic  space  (1000 
cubic  feet),  the  air  is  sufficiently  renewed  by  means  of  the  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  room,  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  by  the  fireplace,  provided  the  damper  is  kept  open.  It  is 
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most  important  to  notice  that  the  natural  ventilation  he  not  interfered  with  by  dampness  of  the 
walls  tor  this  influences  the  pores  very  greatly.  At  the  same  time,  damp  walls  are  injurious  to 
health  by  conducting  a\vay  heat,  and  in  them  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases  may  develop. 

[Natural  Ventilation. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  ventilation  brought  about  by  the  ordinaiy 
iorces  acting  in  nature  ; such  as  cliHusion  of  gases,  the  action  of  winds,  and  the  movements 
excited  ovying  to  the  dillerent  deifsities  of  air  at  unequal  temperatures.] 

[Artificial  Ventilation.- — Various  nTethods  are  in  use  for  ventilating  public  buildings  and 
dwelling-houses.  Two  principles  are  adopted  for  the  former,  viz.,  extraction  and  propulsion  of 
former  method,  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  rooms  by  a fan  or  other  apparatus, 
while  in  the  latter,  air  is  forced  into  the  rooms,  the  air  being  previously  heated  to  the  necessary 
temperature.] 

[Tobin’s  Tubes,  placed  in  the  walls,  furnish  a very  convenient  method  of  introducing  air  into 
a room.  The  air  enters  through  these  tubes  from  the  outside  near  the  floor,  and  is  carried  up 
six  or  more  feet,  to  an  opening  in  the  ivall ; the  cool  air  thus  descends  slowly.  For  a sitting- 
room,  a convenient  plan  of  window  ventilation  is  H.  Bird’s  Method: — Raise  the  lower  sash  and 
place  under  it,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  ojiening,  a piece  of  wood  3 or  4 inches  high.  Air  will  then 
pass  in,  in  an  upward  direction,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  sash-frame  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  one.] 


138.  FORMATION  OF  MUCUS,  SPUTUM. — The  respiratory  mucous  niem- 
hraiie  is  covered  normally  with  a thin  layer  of  mucus  (tig.  147,  a).  It  so  far 
inhihits  the  formation  of  new  mucus  by  protecting  the  mucous  glands  from  the 
action  of  cold  or  other  irritative  agents.  New  mucus  is  secreted  as  that  already 
formed  is  removed.  An  increased  secretion  accompanies  congestion  of  the  respira- 
tory mucous  membrane  [or  any  local  irritation].  Division  of  the  nerves  on  one 
side  of  the  trachea  (cat)  causes  redness  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  and 
increased  secretion  (Eossbach),  [but  the  two  processes  do  not  stand  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect].  The  secretion  cannot  be  excited  by  stinudatmg  the  nerves 
going  to  the  mucous  membrane.  [This  mereljf  causes  anaemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  while  the  secretion  continues.] 

Modifying  Conditions. — If  ice  be  placed  011  the  belly  of  an  animal  so  as  to  cause  the  animal 
“ to  take  a cold,”  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  first  becomes  pale,  and  afterwards  there  is 
a copious  mucous  secretion,  the  membrane  becoming  deeply  congested.  The  injection  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  into  the  blood  limits  the  secretion.  The  local  application 
of  alum,  silver  nitrate,  or  tannic  acid,  makes  the  mucous  membrane  turbid,  and  the  epithelium 
is  shed.  The  secretion  is  excited  by  apomorpbin,  emetin,  pilocarpin,  and  ipecacuanha  when 
given  internally,  while  it  is  limited  by  atropin  and  morpbia  [Eossbach). 

[Expectorants  favour  the  removal  of  the  secretions  from  the  air-passages.  This  they  may  do 
either  by  (a)  altering  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  secretion  itself,  or  (6)  by  affecting  the 
expulsive  mechanism.  Some  of  the  drugs  already  mentioned  are  examples  of  the  first  clas.s. 
The  second  class  act  chiefly  by  influencing  the  respiratory  centre,  e.g.,  ipecacuanha,  strychnia, 
ammonia,  senega  ; emetics  also  act  energetically  as  expectorants,  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  ; warmth  and  moisture  in  the  air  are  also  pow'erful  adjuncts.] 

Sputum. — Under  normal  circumstances,  some  mucus — mixed  with  a little  saliva — 
may  he  coughed  up  from  the  hack  of  the  throat.  In  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  the  sputum  is  greatly  increased  in  amount,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  other  characteristic  products.  Microscopically,  sputum  con- 
tains— 

1.  Epithelial  Cells,  chiefly  squames  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  (fig.  171), 
more  rarely  alveolar  epithelium  and  ciliated  epithelium  (7)  from  the  respiratory 
])assages.  They  are  often  altered  owing  to  maceration  or  other  changes.  Thus 
some  cells  may  have  lost  their  cilia  (6). 

Tlie  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (2)  is  squamous  epithelium,  the  cells  being  two  to  four  times 
the  breadth  of  a colourless  blood-corpuscle.  These  cells  occur  eliiefly  in  the  morning  sputum 
in  individuals  over  80  years  of  age.  In  younger  persona  their  presence  indicates  n pathological 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

They  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  they  may  contain  pigment-granules  (3)  ; or  they 
may  present  the  appearance  of  what  Buhl  has  called  ‘'myelin  degenerated  cells,”  i.e.,  cells  filled 
with  clear  refractive  drops  of  various  sizes,  some  colourless,  others  with  coloured  jmrticles,  the  latter 
having,  been  absorbed  (4).  Mucin  in  the  form  of  myelin  drops  (5)  is  always  present  in  sputum. 
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2.  Lymphoid  cells  (9)  urc  colourless  blood-corpuscles  'which  have  wandered  out 
of  the  blood-vessels  ; they  are  most  numerous  in  yellow  sputum,  and  less  numerous 
in  the  clear  mucus-like  excretion.  The  lymph-cells  often  present  alterations  in 
their  characters ; they  may  he  shrivelled  up,  fatty,  or  present  a granular  appear- 
ance. 

The  fluid  substance  of  the  sputum  contains  much  mucus,  arising  from  the 
mucous  glands  and  goblet  cells,  together  with  nuclein,  and  lecithin,  and  the  con- 
stituents of  saliva,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  latter  mixed  with  the  secretion. 
Albumin  occurs  only  during  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  its 
amount  increases  with  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Urea  has  been  found  in  cases 
of  nephritis. 

In  cases  of  catarrh,  the  sputum  is  at  first  usually  sticky  and  clear  (sputa  cruda),but  later  it 
becomes  more  firm  and  yellow  (sputa  cocta).  Under  pathological  conditions,  there  may  be  found 


Fig.  171. 


Various  objects  found  in  sputum.  1,  detritus  and  particles  of  dust  ; 2,  alveolar  epithelium 
with  pigment;  3,  fatty  and  pigmented  alveolar  epithelium;  4,  alveolar  epithelium  with 
myelin-forms  ; 5,  free  myelin-forms  ; 6,  7,  ciliated  epithelium,  some  without  cilia  ; 8, 
sfpiamous  epithelium  from  the  mouth  ; 9,  leucocytes  ; 10,  elastic  fibres  ; 11  fibrin-cast  of  a 
small  bronchus  ; 12,  leptotbrix  buccalis  with  cocci,  bacteria,  and  siiirochaetaj  ; a,  fattj'- 
acid  crystals  and  free  fatty  granules  ; 6,  hajinatoidin  ; c,  Charcot’s  crystals;  d,  cholesterin. 

in  the  sputum — {a)  red  blood-corpuscles  from  rupture  of  a blood-vessel.  (6)  Elastic  fibres  (10) 
from  disintegration  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  ; usually  the  bundles  are  fine,  curved,  and  the 
fibres  branched.  [In  certain  cases  it  is  well  to  add  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves 
most  of  the  other  elements,  leaving  the  elastic  fibres  untouched.]  Their  presence  always 
indicates  destruction  of  the  lung  tissue,  (c)  Colourless  plugs  of  fibrin  (11),  casts  of  the  smaller 
or  larger  bronchi,  occur  in  some  cases  of  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  finer  air-passages. 
{d)  Crystals  of  various  kinds— crystals  oi  fatty  acids  in  bundles  of  fine  needles  (fig.  171,  a).  They 
indicate  great  decomposition  of  the  stagnant  secretion.  Lcucin  and  tyrosin  crystals  are  rare 
(§  269).  Tyrosin  occurs  in  considerable  amount  when. an  old  abscess  breaks  into  the  lungs. 
Colourless,  sharp-]iointed,  octagonal  or  rhombic  plates — Charcot’s  crystals  (c) — have  been  found 
in  the  expectoration  in  asthma,  and  exudative  affections  of  the  bronchi.  Haeniatoidin  (i)  and 
cholesterin  crystals  {d)  occur  much  more  rarely. 

Fungi  and  other  lowly  organisms  are  taken  in  during  inspiration  (§  136).  The  threads  of 
Leptothrix  buccalis  (12),  detached  from  the  teeth,  are  frequently  found  (§  147).  Mycelium  and 
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S23ores  are  found  lu  thrush  (Oidium  albicans),  especially  in  the  mouths  of  sucking  infants.  In 
malodorous  expectoration  rod-shajjed  bacteria  are  present.  In  pulmonary  gangrene  are  found 
monads,  and  cercomonads  ; in  pulmonary  phthisis  the  tubercle  bacillus;  very  rarely  sarcina, 
winch,  however,  is  often  found  in  gastric  catarrh  in  the  stomach  and  also  in  the  urine  {§  270). 

Physical  Characters. — Sj)ututn,  with  reference  to  its  physical  characters,  is  decribed  as 
mucous,  muco-puruUnt,  or  purulent. 

Abnormal  coloration  of  the  sputum — red  from  blood  ; when  the  blood  remains  long  in  the 
lung  it  undergoes  a regular  series  of  changes,  and  tinges  the  sputum  dark-red,  bluish-brown, 
brownish-yellow,  a prune-juice  tint,  deep  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  grass-gi’een.  The  sputum 
IS  sometimes  yellow  in  jaundice.  The  sputum  may  be  tinged  by  what  is  inspired  [as  in  the  case 
of  the  “black-spit”  of  miners].  j i i 

The  odour  of  the  sputum  is  more  or  less  unpleasant.  It  becomes  very  disagi’eeable  when  it 
has  remained  long  in  pathological  lung-cavities,  and  it  is  stinking  in  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

139.  ACTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE.— At  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (height  of  the  barometer,  7 60  milhmetres  Hg),  pressure 
is  exerted  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  = 15,000  to  20,000  kilos.,  accordmg 
to  the  extent  of  the  superficial  area.  This  pressure  acts  equally  on  all  sides  upon 
the  body,  and  also  occurs  in  all  internal  cavities  containing  air,  both  those  that  are 
constantly  filled  with  air  (the  respiratory  passages  and  the  spaces  in  the  superior 
maxillary,  frontal,  and  ethmoid  bones),  and  those  that  are  temporarily  in  direct 
communication  with  the  outer  air  (the  digestive  tract  and  tympanum).  As  the 
fluids  of  the  body  (blood,  lymph,  secretions,  parenchymatous  juices)  are  practically 
incompressible,  their  volume  reniams  unchanged  mider  the  pressure ; but  they 
absorb  gases  from  the  air  corresponding  to  the  prevailing  pressure  (he.,  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  individual  gases),  and  accorduig  to  their  temperature  (§  33).  The 
solids  consist  of  elementary  parts  (cells  and  fibres),  each  of  which  presents  only  a 
microscopic  surface  to  the  pressure,  so  that  for  each  cell  the  prevailing  pressime 
of  the  air  can  only  be  calculated  at  a few  indhinetres — a pressure  under  which 
the  most  delicate  histological  tissues  midergo  development.  As  an  example  of 
the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  large  masses,  take 
that  brought  about  by  the  adhesion  of  the  smooth,  sticky,  moist,  articular  surfaces 
of  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints  ; the  arm  and  the  leg  are  supported  wdthout 
the  action  of  muscles.  The  thigh-bone  remains  in  its  socket  after  section  of 
all  the  muscles  and  its  capsule.  Even  when  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  perforated, 
the  head  of  the  femur  does  not  fall  out  of  its  socket.  The  ordmary  barometric 
variations  affect  the  respiration — a rise  of  the  barometric  i^ressure  excites, 
while  a fall  diminishes  the  respirations.  The  absolute  amount  of  COg  remains 
the  same  (§  126,  8). 

Great  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  such  as  occurs  in  ballooniug 
(highest  ascent,  8600  metres),  or  in  ascending  mountains,  causes  a series  of 
characteristic  phenomena: — (1)  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  parts  directly  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  become  greatly  congested, 
hence  there  is  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  free  mucous  membranes  ; there 
may  be  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose,  lungs,  gums ) turgidity  of  the  cutaneous 
veins  ; copious  secretion  of  sweat;  great  secretion  of  mucus.  (2)  A feeling  of 
Aveight  in  the  limbs,  a pressing  outwards  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (until  the 
tension  is  equilibrated  by  opening  the  Eustachian  tube),  and  as  a consequence 
noises  in  the  ears  and  difficidty  of  hearing.  (3)  In  consequence  of  the  diminished 
tension  of  0 in  the  air  (§  128),  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  chest, 
whereby  the  respirations  (and  pulse)  become  more  rapid,  deeper,  and  irregular. 
When  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  diminished  the  amount  of  0 in  the  blood 
is  diminished,  the  COg  is  imperfectly  removed  from  the  blood,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  diminished  oxidation  Avithin  the  body.  When  the  atmospheric  ju’essure 
is  diminished  to  one-half,  the  amount  of  COg  in  arterial  blood  is  lessened  ; and 
the  amount  of  N diminishes  proportionally  Avith  the  decrease  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  diminished  tension  of  the  air  prevents  the  vilirations  of  the  vocal 
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cords  from  occurring  so  forciljl}',  and  hence  tlie  voice  is  feeble.  (5)  In  cons(;- 
quence  of  tlie  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin,  the  internal  organs  are  relatively 
aiifeniic  ; lienee,  there  is  diminished  secretion  of  nrine,  muscular  weakness,  disturb- 
ances of  digestion,  dulness  of  the  senses,  and  it  may  be  unconsciousness,  and  all 
these  phenomena  are  intensified  by  the  conditions  mentioned  under  (3).  Some  of 
these  phenomena  are  modified  by  usage.  The  highest  limit  at  which  a man  may 
still  retain  his  senses  is  jilaccd  by  Tissandier  at  an  elevation  of  8000  metres  (280 
mm.  Hg).  In  dogs  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  .small  and 
diminished  in  frequency,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  falls  to  200  mm.  Hg. 

Those  who  live  upon  high  mountains  suffer  from  a disease,  “mal  de  montagne,”  which  consists 
essentially  in  the  above  symptoms,  although  it  is  sometimes  complicated  with  anaemia  of  the 
internal  organs.  Ah  v.  Humboldt  found  that  in  those  who  lived  on  the  Andes  the  thorax  was 
capacious.  At  6000  to  8000  feet  above  sea-level,  water  contains  only  one-third  of  the  absorbed 
gases,  so  that  fishes  cannot  live  in  it . Anhnals  maybe  subjected  to  a further  diminution  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  by  being  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Birds  die  when  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  120  mm.  Hg  ; mammals  at  40  mm.  Hg  ; frogs  endure  repeated  evacua- 
tions of  the  receiver,  whereby  they  are  much  distended,  owing  to  the  escape  of  gases  and  water, 
but  after  the  entrance  of  air  they  become  greatly  compressed.  The  cause  of  death  in  mammals 
is  ascribed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  blood ; these  bubbles  stop 
up  the  capillaries,  and  the  circulation  is  arrested.  Local  diviiniition  of  the  atmospheric  prcssiorc 
causes  marked  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  part,  as  occurs  when  a cupping-glass  is  used. 

Great  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes  phenomena,  for  the  most 
part,  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  in  pneumatic  cabinets  and  in  diving-bells, 
where  men  may  work  even'  under  atmospheres  pressure.  (1)  Paleness  and 
dryness  of  the  external  surfaces,  collapse  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  diminution  of 
perspiration,  and  mucous  secretions.  (2)  The  tympanic  membrane  is  pressed 
inwards  (nntil  the  air  escapes  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  after  causing  a sharp 
sound),  acute  sounds  are  heard,  pain  in  the  ears,  and  difficulty  of  hearing.  (3)  A 
feeling  of  lightness  and  freshness  during  respiration,  the  respiration  becomes 
slower  (by  2-4  per  minute),  inspiration  easier  and  shorter,  expiration  lengthened, 
the  pause  distinct.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  increases,  owing  to  the  freer 
movement  of  the  diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  intestinal 
gases.  Owmg  to  the  more  rapid  oxidations  in  the  body,  muscular  movement  is 
easier  and  more  active.  The  0 absorbed  and  the  CO2  excreted  are  increased.  The 
venous  blood  is  reddened.  (4)  Difficulty  of  speaking,  alteration  of  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  inability  to  whistle.  (.5)  Licrease  of  the  urinary  secretion,  more  muscular 
energy,  more  rapid  metabolism,  increased  ap23etite,  subjective  feeling  of  warmth, 
pulse  beats  slower,  and  pidse-curve  is  lower  (compare  § 74).  In  animals  subjected 
to  excessively  high  atmospheric  pressure,  P.  Bert  found  that  the  arterial  blood 
contained  30  vols.  per  cent.  0 (at  760  mm.  Hg);  when  the  amount  rose  to  35  vols. 
per  cent.,  death  occurred  with  convulsions.  Compressed  air  has  been  used  for 
therapeutical  purposes,  but  in  doing  so  a too  rapid  increase  of  the  pressure  is  to 
be  avoided.  W aldenburg  has  constructed  such  an  apparatus,  which  may  be  used 
for  the  respiration  of  air  under  a greater  or  less  pressure. 

Frogs,  when  placed  in  compressed  0 (at  14  atmospheres)  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  if 
they  were  in  a vacuum,  or  jiure  N.  There  is  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  sometimes 
preceded  by  convulsions.  The  heart  ceases  to  beat  (not  the  lymph  hearts),  while  the  excita- 
bility of  the  motor  nerves  is  lost  at  the  same  time,  and  lastly  the  direct  muscular  excitability 
disappears.  An  excised  frog’sj  heart  placed  in  0 under  a very  high  pressure  (13  atmospheres) 
scarcely  beats  one-fourth  of  the  time  during  which  it  pulsates  in  air.  If  the  heart  be  exposed 
to  the  air  a^ain  it  begins  to  beat  so  that  compressed  0 renders  the  vitality  of  the  heart  latent 
before  abolishing  it. 

riiosphorus  retains  its  luminosity  under  a high  pressure  in  0,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  luminous  organisms,  e.g.,  Lampyris,  and  luminous  bacteria.  High  atmospheric  pressure  is 
also  injurious  to  plants. 

140.  COMPARATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL. — Mammals  have  lungs  similar  to  those  of  man. 
The  lungs  of  birds  are  spongy,  and  united  to  the  chest-wall,  while  there  are  openings  on  their 
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surface  communicating  with  tliin-wallcJ  “air-sacs,”  which  are  placed  amongst  the  viscera 
i he  air-sacs  communicate  with  cavities  in  the  bones,  which  give  the  latter  great  lightness.  The 
diaphragm  is  absent.  In  reptiles  the  lungs  are  divided  into  greater  and  smaller  compartments  • 
in  snakes  one  lung  is  abortive,  while  the  other  has  the  elongated  form  of  the  body.  The  amphi- 
bians (frog)  possess  two  simple  lungs,  each  of  which  represents  an  enormous  infundibulum  with 
its  alveoli.  The  frog  pumps  air  into  its  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  its  throat,  the  nostrils  being 
closed  and  the  glottis  opened.  When  young — until  their  metamorphosis — frogs  breathe  like 
hshes  by  means  of  gills.  The  perennibranchiate  amphibians  (Proteus)  retain  their  gills  through- 
out life.  Amongst  fishes  which  breathe  by  giUs  and  use  the  0 absorbed  by  the  water,  the 
Dipnoi  have  in  addition  to  gills  a swim-bladder  provided  with  afferent  and  efierent  vessels, 
wliicli  is  comparable  to  the  lung.  The  Cobitis  respires  also  with  its  intestine.  Insects  and 
centipedes  respire  by  “ tracheae,”  which  are  branched  canals  distributed  throughout  the  body; 
they  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  openings  (stigmata)  which  can  be  closed.  Spiders 
respire  by  means  of  trachere  and  tracheal  sacs,  crabs  by  gills.  The  molluscs  and  cephalopods 
have  gills  ; some  gasteropods  have  gills  and  others  lungs.  Amongst  the  lower  invertebrata  some 
breathe  by  gills,  others  by  means  of  a special  “ water-vascular  system,”  and  others  again  by  no 
special  organs. 

Historical. — Aristotle  (384  b.o.)  regarded  the  object  of  respiration  to  be  the  cooling  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  moderate  the  internal  warmth.  He  observed  coirectly  that  the  warmest  animals 
breathe  most  aetively,  but  in  interpreting  the  fact  he  reversed  the  cause  and  effect.  Galen 
(131-203  A.D.) thought  that  the  “soot”  was  removed  from  the  body  along  with  the  expired 
water.  The  most  important  experiments  on  the  mechanics  of  respiration  date  from  Galen  ; he 
observed  that  the  lungs  passively  follow  the  movements  of  the  chest  ; that  the  diaphragm  is  the 
inost  important  muscle  of  inspu’ation  ; that  the  external  intercostals  are  inspiratory  ; and  the 
internal,  expiratory.  He  divided  the  intercostal  nerves  and  muscles,  and  observed  that  loss  of 
voice  occuri  ed.  On  dividing  the  spinal  cord  higher  and  higher,  he  found  that  as  he  did  so  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax  lying  higher  up  became  paralysed.  Oribasius  (360  a.d.)  observed  that  in 
double  pneumothorax  both  lungs  collapsed.  Vesalius  (1540)  first  described  artificial  respiration 
as  a means  of  restoring  the  beat  of  the  heart.  Malpighi  (1661)  described  the  structure  of  the 
lungs.  J.  A.  Borelli(t  1679)  gave  the  first  fundamental  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
respiratory  movements.  The  chemical  processes  of  respiration  could  only  be  known  after  the 
discovery  of  the  individual  gases  therein  concerned.  Van  Helmont  (+  1644)  detected  CO.,. 
[Joseph  Black  (1757)  discovered  thatCOa,  or  “fixed  air,  ”|is  given  out  during  expiration.]  In 
1774  Priestley  discovered  0.  Lavoisier  detected  N (1775),  and  ascertained  the  composition  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  he  regarded  the  formation  of  COa  and  HjO  of  the  breath  as  a result  of  a 
combustion  within  the  lungs  themselves.  J.  Ingen-Houss  (1730-1799)  discovered  the  respiration 
of  plants.  Vogel  and  others  proved  the  existence  of  CO^  in  venous  blood,  and  Hoffmann  and 
others  that  of  0 in  arterial  blood.  'The  more  complete  conception  of  the  exchange  of  gases  was, 
however,  only  possible  after  Magnus  had  extracted  and  analysed  the  gases  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  (§  36). 


Physiology  of  Digestion. 


[The  substances  which  are  used  as  food — the  food-stuflfs  or  alimentary 
principles  belong  to  several  different  groups  and  may  be  conveniently  classified 

clS 

1.  Proteids  or  albuminous  bodies. 

2.  Carbohydrates. 

3.  Fats. 

4.  Mineral  or  saline  bodies,  and  water. 

►Some  of  these  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  others  do  not  readily  pass 
through  animal  membranes  in  their  unaltered  condition.  As  the  food  is  carried 
along  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  juices  which  are 
formed  by  the  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  lining  the  alimentary  canal  or  by  the 
glands  which  open  into  it.  These  juices  (saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  the  secretions  of  the  small  and  large  intestine)  are  formed  in  glands  (fig.  172), 
are  poured  out  into  the  canal,  and  act  on  the  food-stufifs  by  dissolving  some  of  them,' 
and  rendering  others  more  or  less  soluble  and  diffusible.  The  digested  products 
pass  into  the  blood,  either  directly  into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  or  indirectly 
by  the  lacteals.  The  small  undigested  part  of  the  food  is  discharged  in  the  feces. 
The  digested  products  thus  finally  reach  the  blood,  so  that  in  this  way  new 
matter  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  tissues.  Stated  broadly,  then,  the 
process  of  digestion  consists  in  rendering  food-stuflfs  soluble  and  diffusible,  so  that 
they  can  pass  into  the  blood.] 

141.  THE  MOUTH  AND  ITS  GLANDS. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity^ 
of  the  mouth,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  red  margin  of  the 
lips,  has  a number  of  sebaceous  glands  in  the  region  of  the  red  part  of  the  lip. 
The  buccal  mucous  membrane  consists  of  bundles  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with 
elastic  fibres,  which  traverse  it  in  every  direction.  Papillse— simple  or  compound 
—occur  near  the  free  surfaces.  The  sub-mucous  tissue,  which  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  is  thickest  vdiere 
the  mucous  membrane  is  thickest,  and  densest  where  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  bone  and  to  the  gum ; it  is  thinnest  Avhere  the  mucous  membrane 
is  most  movable,  and  where  there  are  most  folds.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  which  is  thickest,  as  a rule,  where  the 
longest  papillae  occur.  [The  mouth  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  external 
skin,  and  its  epithelium  is  of  epiblastic  origin.] 

All  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  including  the  salivary  glands,  may  be  divided  into 
different  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  their  secretions. 

1.  The  serous  or  albuminous  glands  [true  salivary],  whose  secretion  contain.^ 
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a certain  amount  of  albumin,  e.g.,  the  human  parotid 
rabbit,  sub-maxillary  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig.] 


[Tlie  parotid  of  tbe  cat,  dog. 


The  mucous  glands,  whose  secretion,  in  addition  to  some  albumin,  contains 


[Sub-lingual  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  dog,  and  sub- 


Salivary  Gland 


tlie  characteristic  constituent  mucin, 
maxillary  of  the  dog  and  cat.] 

3.  The  mixed  [or  muco-salivary]  glands,  some  of  the  acini  secreting  an  albumin 

ous  fluid  and  others  mucin, 
e.y.,  the  sub-maxillary  and 
sub-lingual  of  man  and  ape. 

Xumerous  mucous  glands 
(labial,  buccal,  palatine,  lin- 
gual, molar)  have  the  appear- 
ance of  small  macroscopic 
bodies  lymg  in  the  sub- 
mucosa. They  are  branched 
tubular  glands,  and  the  con- 
tents of  their  secretory  cells 
consist  partly  of  mucin,  which 
is  expelled  from  them  during 
secretion.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  these  glands,  which 
are  lined  by  cylhidrical  epithe- 
lium, are  constricted  where 
they  enter  the  mouth.  Not 
imfrecpiently  one  duct  re- 
ceives the  secretion  of  a 
neighbouring  gland. 

The  glands  of  the  tongue 
form  two  groups,  which  differ 
morphologically  and  physio- 
logically. (1)  The  mucous 
glands  (Weber’s  glands), 
chiefly  near  the 
are  bran- 
ched tubular  glands  lined 
Avith  clear  transparent  secre- 
tory cells  Avhose  nuclei  are 
placed  near  the  attached  end 
of  the  cells.  The  acini  have 
a distinct  membrana  pro- 
pria. (2)  The  serous  glands 


Lacteals 


Lnrsre 

Jntestint 


root  of  the  tongue. 


Vtrtni/orm  Appendix. 


Fig.  172. 

General  sclieme  of  the  digestive  tract,  with  the  chief  glands 
opening  into  it ; together  with  the  lacteals  arising  from 
the  intestine  and  joining  the  thoracic  duct. 

(Ebner’s)  are  acinous  glands  occurring  in  the  region  of  the  circumvaUate  papiUte 
(and  m animals  near  the  papillse  foliatse).  They  are  lined  Avith  turbid  granular 
epithelium  Avith  a central  nucleus,  and  secrete  saliva.  (3)  The  glands  of  Blandin 
and  Nuhn  are  placed  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  consist  of  mucous  and  serous 
acini,  so  that  they  are  mixed  glands  {Podioisotzlnj). 

The  blood-vessels  are  moderately  abimdant,  and  the  larger  trunks  Ho  in  the  sub-mucosa, 
whilst  the  iiner  twigs  penetrate  into  the  papillse,  Avhere  they  form  either  a capillary  network  oi 

simple  loops.  , , , c 4.  i- 

The  larger  lymphatics  lie  in  the  sub-mucosa,  whilst  the  finer  branches  form  a hue  netw'oric 
placed  in  the  mucosa.  The  lymph-foUicles  also  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system  (§  19//.  Un 
the  dorsum  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  they  form  an  almost  continuous  layer. 
round  or  oval  (1-1  '5  mm.  in  diameter),  lying  iii  the  sub-mucosa,  and  consist  of  adenoid  tissue 
loaded  with  lymph-corimscles.  The  outer  part  of  the  adenoid  reticulum  is  compressed  so  as  to 
fonn  a kind  of  capsule  for  each  follicle.  Similar  follicles  occur  in  the  intestine  as  solitary 
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tblliclos  ; in  the  small  intestine  they  are  collected  together  into  Peyer’s  patches,  and  in  the 
spleen  they  occur  ns  Malpighian  corpuscles.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  several  of  these 
follicles  form  a slightly  oval  elevation,  wliich  is  surrounded  by  connective-tissue.  In  the 
centre  of  this  elevation  there  is  a depression,  into  which  a mucous  "gland  opens,  which  fills  the 
small  crater  with  mucus  (fig.  173). 


Closed 

follicle. 


Adenoid 

tissue. 


Epithelium. 


Closed 

follicles. 


The  tonsils  have  fuiidanientally  the  same  structure.  On  their  surface  are  a 
number  of  depressions  into  -which  the  ducts  of  small  uiucous  glands  open.  These 
depressions  are  surrounded  by  groups 
(10-20)  of  lymph-follicles,  and  the 
whole  is  environed  by  a capsule  of  con- 
nective-tissue (fig.  174).  Large  lymph- 
spaces,  communicating  with  lymph- 
atics, occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tonsils,  but  as  yet  a direct  connection 
between  the  spaces  in  the  follicles  and 
the  lymph-vessels  has  not  been  proved 
to  exist.  Similar  structures  occur  in 
the  tubal  and  pharyngeal  tonsils.  [An 
enormous  number  of  leucocytes  wander 
out  of  the  tonsils,  solitary  and  Peyer’s 
glands,  and  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  (fig.  1 7 4). 

The  cells  pass  out  between  the  epithe- 
lial cells,  but  do  not  pass  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  (Stuh7').] 


Mucous 

gland. 


Mucous 

gland. 


Fig.  173. 

Section  of  a mucous  follicle  from  the  tongue. 


[Development  of  the  Tonsil. — The  development  of  the  palatal  tonsil  is  most  easily  studied 
in  the  rabbit,  where  the  single  primary  crypt  generally  remains  without  branches  through  life, 
and  there  the  tonsil  first  appears  in  embryos  f of  an  inch  long  (occipito-sacral  measurement),  or 
of  about  12  days,  as  a shallow 

epithelial  fold  whose  apex  'A§rs~'-. 

points  directly  backwards  in- 
to the  connective-tissue  con- 
centrically condensed  round 
the  pharynx.  At  this  stage 
there  is  no  infiltration  of 
leucocytes  in  the  connective- 
tissue  round  the  crypt,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  embryos 
are  about  21  days  old  (l^V 
inches  long),  that  the  leu- 
cocyte infiltration  becomes 
evident.  The  crypt  has  then 
become  much  deeper  and 
broader,  and  by  its  ingi-owth 
has  ])i'oduced  a conden.sation 
of  the  connective-tissues  at 
right  angles  to  the  original  / 
peripharyngeal  condensation 
as  -well  as  a great  increase 
in  the  number  of  capillary' 
blood  - vessels.  From  this 
stage  the  elongation  of  the 
crypt,  the  condensation  of 
the  connective  - tissue,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of 
blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
amount  of  leucocyte  infiltra- 


Epithelium. 


Tunica 

propria. 


tion  go  on  pari  passu,  until 


Fig.  174. 

Verticaljsection  of  a human  tonsil,  x 20.  1,  cavity ; 2,  epithelium 

infiltrated  with  leucocytes  below  and  on  the  left,  but  free  on  the 
right ; 3,  adenoid  tissue  with  sections /j,  /a,  of  masses  of  it ; 

4,  fibrous  sheath  ; 5,  section  of  a gland-duct ; rf,  blood-vessel. 


the  adult  condition  is  reached.  As  soon  as  the  leucocytes  appear  in  number  in  the  submucous 
tissue  they  proceed  to  wander  through  the  ejiithelium  as  Stdhr  has  described. 

In  the  foetus  of  the  pig  the  condensation  of  the  connective-tissue,  especially  at  the  apex  of 
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the  tonsillar  crypts,  and  the  consequent  massing  of  leucocytes,  mainly  at  these  points,  is  par- 
ticularly  well  shown.  ^ 

111  the  human  foetus  the  process  is  the  same,  though  complicated  by  the  early  ramification 
of  the  original  epithelial  crypt,  and  the  appearance  of  fresh  ones.  The  crypts  become  so  deep 
that  the  cells  from  the  surface  layers  of  their  epithelium  cannot  at  once  be  thrown  off  into 
the  mouth,  and  remain  as  a concentrically  arranged  mass  of  degenerated  cornified  cells  filling 
up  the  lumen  of  the  crypt ; this  mass  is  ultimately  forced  out  by  the  visatergo  of  the  leucocytes 
emigrating  through  the  epithelium.  (It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  closely  this  resembles  the 
formation  of  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  the  thymus.  The  tonsils  are  preserved  from  the  fate 
of  the  epithelial  thymus  by  retaining  their  lumen.) 

The  prime  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  tonsils  is  the  epithelial  ingrowth,  which  partly 
mechanically  compresses  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  and  partly  causes  jrroliferation  of 
the  connective  cells  and  vessels  by  the  slight  irritation  it  produces,  thereby  making  it  easier 
for  the  leucocytes  to  escape  from  the  thin-walled  capillaries  and  veno-capillaries  so  formed, 
and,  when  they  have  escaped,  causing  them  to  be  detained  in  the  finely-meshed  connective- 
tissue  longer  than  in  other  situations.  As  the  leucocytes  are  well  supplied  with  nutriment, 
they  divide  by  mitosis  here  in  large  numbers,  as  Flemming  and  his  pupils  first  showed,  and  at  a 
late  stage  in  development  (with  great  variations  in  individuals)  “ germ-centres  ” are  formed, 
where  a special  arrangement  of  connective-tissue  and  vessels  favours  this  process  of  division. 

The  lingual  and  pharyngeal  tonsils  develop  in  the  same  way  as  the  palatal.  His  shows  that 
all  the  tonsils  arise  behind  the  membrana  pharyngis,  and  consequently,  all  these  epithelial 
ingi-owths  pass  into  connective-tissue  already  condensed  round  the  primitive  alimentary 
canal  {G.  L.  Gidland).'\ 

Nerves. — Numerous  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  sub-mucosa,  pass  into  the  mucosa, 

and  terminate  partly  in  the  individual  papillaj  in  Krause’s  end-bulbs,  which  are  most  abundant 
in  the  lips  and  soft  palate,  and  not  so  numerous  in  the  cheeks  and  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
nerves  administer  not  only  to  common  sensation,  but  they  are  also  the  organs  of  transmission 
for  tactile  (heat  and  pressure)  impressions.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  some  nerve- 
fibres  end  in  fine  terminal  fibrils,  between  the  epithelial  cells,  as  in  the  cornea  and  elsewhere. 

[Secretory  glands  may  be  simple  or  compound.  In  the  latter  case  the  duct  is 
branched.  In  the  course  of  development,  a solid  process  of  the  epithelium  sinks 


Simple  glands 


Tubular  glands. 


Alveolar  glands. 

^ 


Simple  saccule. 


' gland.  ” Simple  glands.  Compound  gland. 

Fig.  175. 

Scheme  of  different  forms  of  gland  ; a,  duct. 


into  the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  and,  to  form  a simple  gland,  a cavity  appears 
in  this  bud,  but  for  a compound  gland,  other  epithelial  buds  sprout  from  its 
blind  end.  Each  bud  acquires  a central  cavity  ; these  elongate  and  increase  m 
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number,  thus  forming  a mucli-branchccl  system,  tlie  terminal  blind  ends  forming 
the  acini,  alveoli,  or  true  secretory  part.  If  tlie  alveoli  are  tubular  in  shape,  tire 
gland  is  called  a compound  tubular  gland.  Thus  in  the  compoiind  glands  some 
parts  are  secretory,  and  others  act  as  ducts,  while  in  the  simple  glands  all  the 
parts  may  be  secretory.  All  the  glands  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  of 
e2)iblastic  origin.  The  secretory  cells  lining  the  acini  rest  on  a basement  membrane, 
and  outside  this  are  the  lymph-sjDaces  and  capillary  blood-vessels.] 

[Flemming  has  recently  proposed  a now  classification  of  glands.  Glands  are  developed  from 
the  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes,  and  that  of  the  skin.  They  are  therefore  hollow  inflec- 
tions of  the  siii'face  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  connective-tissue,  and  may  be  either  cylind- 
rical tubes — tubuli — or  with  dilatations  or  sacculations,  alveoli — so  that  two  chief  kinds  are 
distinguished — tubular  and  alveolar  glands  (fig.  176). 

I.  Tubular  glands  occur  either  singly,  or  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  they  are  divided  into — 

1.  Simple  tubular  glands,  which  are  either  simple  or  branched  tubes  leading  to  a duct 
(fig.  175).  Tlie  latter  form  has  been  called  a “duct-system.” 

2.  Compound  tubular  glands,  composed  of  a number  of  “duct-systems”  (fig.  175). 

II.  Alveolar  glands  are  similarly  classified. 

1.  Simple  alveolar  glands,  with  either  a simple  or  branched  dilatation  or  saccule  communi- 
cating with  a duct ; the  latter  is  called  an  “ alveolar  system.” 

2.  Compound  alveolar  glands,  which  consist  of  several  alveolar  systems. 

Unbranched  simple  tubular  glands  are  : Lieberkiihn’s  glands,  sweat-glands,  and  the  glands  of 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

Branched  tubular  sinvple  glands  are  : the  pyloric,  Brunner’s,  the  smallest  mucous  and  serous 
glands  of  the  mouth,  and  the  uterine  glands. 

Compound  tubular  glands  are  : the  larger  mucous,  and  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  Also 
the  kidneys,  Cowper’s  glands,  prostatic  glands,  thyroid  (at  an  early  stage),  liver,  and  testis. 
The  branches  of  the  latter  two  glands  anastomose  and  form  a network ; hence  the  liver  and 
testis  have  been  called  “reticular  glands.” 

Unh’anched  simple  alveolar  glands  are ; the  smallest  sebaceous  glands  and  the  ovarian 
follicles. 

Branched  alveolar  simple  glands  are  : the  larger  sebaceous  glands  and  the  Meibomian  glands. 

Compound  alveolar  glands  are  : the  mammary  glands  and  the  lungs  {Flemming  and  Stohr).'] 


142.  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. — There  are  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands, 
sub-maxillary,  sub-lingual,  and  parotid.  [The  sub-maxillary  gland  lies  under 


Fig.  176. 

A,  duct  and  acini  of  the  parotid  gland  of  a dog  ; B,  acini  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  a dog  ; 
c,  relractive  mucous  cells  ; d,  granular  half-moons  of  Gianuzzi ; C,  similar  alveoli  after 
prolonged  secretion  ; D,  basket-shaped  tissue  investment  of  an  acinus  ; F,  entrance  of  a 
non-medullated  nerve-fibre  into  a secretory  cell. 

the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lo\ver  ja\v,  and  its  duct  (50  mm.  long) — the  duct  of 
Wharton  opens  in  the  floor  of  tlie  mouth  at  the  side  of  the  frasnum  of  tlie  tongue. 
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The  parotid,  the  largest  of  the  glands,  lies  close  to  the  auricle,  and  its  duct — the 
duct  of  Steno — passes  over  the  masseter  muscle,  perforates  the  huccinator  muscle 
obliquely,  and  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  The 
sub-lingual  gland  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  lies  beneath  the  tongue,  and  has  a 
number  of  small  ducts  (10-20) — the  ducts  of  Rivini — some  of  which  open 
separately,  but  one  larger  one — the  duct  of  Bartholin — unites  with  Wharton’s  duct. 
All  these  glands  are  compound  tubular  glands.]  [Each  gland  consists  of  a 
number  of  lobes,  and  each  lobe  in  turn  of  a number  of  lobules,  which,  again,  are 

composed  of  acini.  All  these  are  held  together  by  a 
framework  of  connective-tissue.  The  larger  branches  of 
the  duct  lie  between  the  lobules,  and  constitute  the 
interlobular  ducts,  giving  branches  to  each  lobule  which 
they  enter,  constituting  the  intralobular  ducts,  which 
branch  and  finally  termmate  m connection  -with  the 
alveoli,  by  means  of  an  intermediary  or  intercalary 
part  or  ductule.  The  larger  interlobar  and  interlobular 
ducts  consist  of  a membrana  propria,  strengthened  outside 
with  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  and  in  some  places  also 
by  non-striped  muscle,  while  the  ducts  are  lined  by 
columnar  epithelial  cells.  In  the  largest  branches  there 
is  a second  row  of  smaller  cells,  lying  between  the  large  cells  and  the  membrana 
propria.  The  intralobular  ducts  are  lined  by  a single  layer  of  large  cylindrical 
epithelium  with  the  nucleus  about  the  middle  of  the  ceU,  while  the  outer  half  of 
the  cell  is  finely  striated  longitudinally,  or  “rodded,”  which  is  due  to  fibrillae 


Rodded  epithelium  lining 
the  duct  of  a salivary 
gland. 


Fig.  178. 

Section  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog  stained  with  picro-carmine  ; D,  duct. 

(fig.  177) : the  inner  half  next  the  lumen  is  granular.  The  intermediary  part 
is  narrow,  and  is  lined  by  a single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  each  with  an  elongated 
oval  nucleus.  There  is  usually  a narrow  “ neck,”  where  the  intralobular  duct 
becomes  conthiuous  with  the  intermediary  part,  and  here  the  cells  are  poiyhedral.J 
The  terminal  acini,  or  alveoli,  are  the  parts  where  the  actual  process  of  secre- 
tion takes  place.,  Eig.  176,  A,  shows  several  ducts  termhiating  in  acini,  ihe 
acmi  vary  somewhat  in  shape—  some  are  tubular,  others  branched,  some  are  dUateii 
and  resemble  a Florence  flask,  and  several  of  them  usually  open  into  one  mter- 
mediary  part  of  a duct.  Each  alveolus  is  boimded  by  a basement  membrane,  with 
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a reticiilato  stnicturo  laacle  uj)  of  nucleated,  Iminclied,  and ^ 

to  reseml)le  a basket  (D).  Tliere  is  a lioinogeneous  membrane  bounding  the  alveoli 


mastomosmg  cells  so  as 


Fig.  179. 

Section  of  retro -lingual  gland  of  dog — a mixed 
gland — stained  with  picro-carmine.  M,  mixed 
acinus  ; S,  serous  acinus  ; D,  duct. 


\ / O 

in  addition  to  this  basket-shaped  structure.  Immediately  outside  this  membrane 
is  a lymph-space,  and  outside  this  again  the  network  of  capillaries  is  distributed. 
[The  extent  to  which  this  lymidi-space  is  filled  with  lymph  determines  the  distance 
of  the  capillaries  from  the  membrana 
2>ropria.  The  iuterah-eolar  lymjdi- 
spaces  communicate  with  large  lymjjh- 
spaces  between  the  lobules,  which  in 
turn  communicate  with  2>erivascular 
lynudiatics  around  the  arteries  and 
veins.]  The  lynqdiatics  emerge  from 
the  gland  at  the  hilum. 

The  secretory  cells  vary  in 
structure,  according  as  the  salivary 
gland  is  a mucous  [sub-maxillary 
and  sub-lingual  of  the  dog  and  cat], 
a serous  [parotid  of  man  and  mam- 
mals, and  sub-maxillary  of  rabbit], 
or  a mixed  gland  [human  sub-inax- 
illary  and  sub-lingual]. 

Mucous  Acini. — The  secretory  cells 
of  mucous  glands,  and  the  mucous 
acini  of  mixed  glands  (figs.  178,  179) 
are  lined  by  a single  layer  of  “mucin 

(^o-  1 ^ 6)  B,  c),  which  are  large  cells  distended  with  mucin,  or  rvith  a hyjjo- 
thetical  substance,  mucigen,  which  yields  mucin.  The  mucin  cells  are  more  or 
less  spheroidal  in  shape,  clear,  shining, 
highly  refractive,  and  nearly  fill  the 
acinus.  The  flattened  nucleus  is  near 
the  wall  of  the  acinus.  Each  cell  has 
a fine  jjrocess  which  overlaps  the  fixed 
l)arts  of  the  cells  next  to  it.  Owing  to 
the  body  of  each  cell  being  infiltrated 
with  ]iiucin,  these  cells  do  not  stain 
with  carmine,  although  the  nucleus  and 
its  immediately  investing  j^i’otoplasm 
do.  Another  kind  of  cell  occurs  in  the 
sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog.  It 
forms  a half-moon-slia|:ied  structure  lying 
in  direct  contact  with  the  wall  of  the 
cacinus  {Gianuzzi).  Each  “demilune” 

“half-moon,”  or  “crescent”  consists 
of  a number  of  small  closely  packed, 
angular,  highly  albuminous  cells  with 
.small  oval  nuclei,  which,  howeviu’,  are 
sejmrated  only  with  difficulty.  Hence, 

Ileideidiain  has  called  them  “composite 
marginal  cells  ” (B,  d).  They  are  gran- 
ular, <lark(!r,  devoid  of  mucin,  and  stain 
readily  with  pigments.  [In  the  sub- 

maxillary  gland  of  the  cat,  there  is  a complete  layer  of  these  “mar^ 
staining  cells  lying  between  the  mucous  cells  and  the  membrana  propria.] 

[berous  Acim.— In  true  serous  glands  (parotid  of  man  and  mammals)  and  in  the 


Fig.  180. 


Section  of  a hinnan  sub-maxillary  gland.  On 
tlie  lelt  is  a group  of  serous  alveoli,  and  on 
the  right  a group  of  mucous  alveoli. 

rginal  ” carmine- 
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serous  acini  of  mixed  glands,  tlie  acini  are  lined  by  a single  layer  (jf  secretory 
colimmar  finely-granular  cells,  'wliicli  in  the  (quiescent  condition  completely  fill  the 
acinus,  so  that  scarcely  any  lumen  is  left  (fig.  176,  C).  Just  before  secretion, 
or  when  these  cells  are  quiescent,  Langley  has  shown  that  they  are  large  and 
filled  Avith  numerous  granules,  which  obscure  the  presence  of  the  nucleus.  A.s 
secretion  takes  place,  these  granules  seem  to  be  used  up  or  discharged  into  the 
lumen;  at  least,  the  outer  part  of  each  cell  gradually  becomes  clear  and  more 
transparent,  and  this  condition  spreads  toAvards  the  inner  part  of  the  cell.] 

[In  the  mixed  or  muco-salivary  glands  (e.y.,  human  sub-maxillary)  some  of 
the  alveoli  are  mucoAis  and  others  serous  in  their  characters,  but  the  latter  are 
always  far  more  numerous,  and  the  one  kind  of  acinus  is  directly  continuous  Avith 
the  other  kind  (fig.  180).] 

143.  HISTOLOGICAL  CHANGES  DURING  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
SALIVARY  GLANDS. — [The  condition  of  physiological  activity  of  the  gland- 
ceUs  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  histological  characters  of  the  secretory  cells. 
Changes  in  serous  glands  have  been  carefully  studied  in  the  parotid  of  the  rabbit, 
but  the  appearances  A^ary  someAvhat,  according  as  the  glands  are  examined  in  the 
fresh  condition  or  after  hardening  in  various  reagents,  such  as  absolute  alcohol. 
When  the  gland  is  at  rest,  or  in  the  “resting  phase,”  sometimes  also  called  the 
“loaded”  or  “charged”  condition,  in  a^ preparation  hardened  in  alcohol,  and 
stained  AA'itli  carmine,  the  cells  consist  of  a pale,  almost  uncoloured  substance,  Avith 
a feAV  fine  granules,  and  a small  irregular,  red-stained,  shrivelled  nucleus  devoid  of 
a nucleolus.  The  appearance  of  the  nucleus  suggests  tlie  idea  of  its  being- 
shrivelled  by  the  action  of  the  hardening  reagent  (fig.  181,  A).] 


Fig.  181,  A.  Fig-  181,  B. 

Sections  of  a “ serous  " gland,  stained  Avitli  carmine.  The  parotid  of  a rabbit,  fig.  181,  A,  at 
rest ; fig,  181,  B,  after  stimulation  of  the  cerA-ical  sympathetic. 

[During  actmty,  or  in  the  “active  phase,”  if  the  gland  be  caused  to  secrete 
by  stimulating  the  sympathetic,  all  parts  of  the  cells  undergo  a change  (fig.  181, 
A B).  In  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol — (1)  the  cells  diminish  someAA'hat  m 
size  • (2)  the  nuclei  are  no  longer  irregular,  but  round,  Avith  a sharp  contour  and 
nucleoh ; (3)  the  substance  of  the  ceU  itself  is  turbid  OAving  to  the  diminution 
of  the  clear  substance,  and  the  increase  of  the  granules,  especiallj'-  near  the 
nuclei ; (4)  at  the  same  time,  the  Avhole  ceU  stains  more  deeply  Avith  carmine 

^^[Chi^iXyig  the  changes  which  occur  in  a living  serous  gland,  Langley  fomid 
that  the  substance  of  the  cells  of  the  parotid  is  pervaded  by  fine  granules,  which 
are  so  numerous  as  to  obscure  the  nucleus,  while  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  iiidi!?- 
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tiiict.  Xo  lumen  is  visible  in  the  acini,  during  activity  the  grannies  disappear 
from  the  outer  zone  of  the  cells,  the  cells  themselves  becoming  smaller  and  more 
distinct.  After  prolonged  secretion,  the  grannies  largely  disappear  from  the  cell- 
snl)stance  except  (piite  near  the  inner  margin.  The  cells  are  smaller,  their  outlines 
more  distinct,  their  spherical  nuclei  apparent,  and  the  lumen  of  the  acini  is  wide 
and  distinct.  Thus,  it  is  e^ddent  that,  during  rest,  granules  are  manufactured, 
which  disappear  during  the  activity  of  the  cells,  the  disappearance  taking  place 
from  without  inwards.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  (§  168).] 

[jMore  complex  changes  occur  in  the  mucous  glands,  such  as  the  sub-maxillary 
or  orbital  glands  of  the  dog  {Lavdovshy).  The  appearances  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  secretory  activity.  The  mucous  cells  at  rest  are 
large,  clear,  and  refractive,  containing  a flattened  nucleus  (fig.  176,  C),  surrounded 
with  a small  amount  of  protoplasm,  and  23le,ced  near  the  basement  membrane. 
The  clear  substance  does  not  stain  with  carmine,  and  consists  of  mucigen  lying  in 
the  wide  spaces  of  an  intracellular  plexus  of  fibrils.  After  prolonged  secretion, 
produced,  it  may  be,  by  strong  and  continued  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  the 
mucous  cells  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog  undergo  a great  change.  In 
such  a condition  the  cells  are  spoken  of  as  “ unloaded  ” or  “ discharged.”]  The 
distended,  refractive,  and  “ mucous  cells,”  which  occur  in  the  quiescent  gland, 
and  which  do  not  stam  with  carmine,  ajDpear  quite  different  after  the  gland  has  been 
in  a state  of  activity.  They  are  represented  by  small  dark  protoplasmic  cells  dcAmid 
of  mucin  (fig.  176,  C).  These  cells  readily  stain  Avith  carmine,  Avhilst  their  nucleus 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  coloured  by  the  dye.  The  researches  of  R.  Heidenliain 
(1868)  have  shed  much  light  on  the  secretory  activity  of  these  glands. 

[During  rest,  the  protoplasm  seems  to  manufacture  mucigen,  Avhich  is  changed 
into  and  discharged  as  mucin  in  the  secretion,  Avhen  the  gland  is  actively  secreting. 
Thus,  the  cells  become  smaller,  but  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  seems  to  increase, 
iieAv  mucigen  is  manufactured  during  rest,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.] 

The  change  may  he  produced  in  two  Avays.  Either  it  is  due  to  the  “mucous  cells”  during 
secretion  becoming  broken  up,  so  that  they  yield  their  mucin  directly  to  the  saliva  ; in  saliva 
rich  in  miicin,  small  microscopic  pieces  of  mucin  are  found,  and  sometimes  mucous  cells  them- 
selves are  present.  Or,  Ave  must  assume  that  the  mucous  cells  simply  eliminate  the  mucin  from 
their  bodies  {Ewalcl,  Stohr) ; Avhile  after  a period  of  rest,  neAv  mucin  is  formed.  According  to 
this  vieAV,  the  dark  granular  cells  of  the  glands,  after  active  secretion,  are  simply  mucous  cells, 
AA'hich  have  given  out  their  mucin.  If  we  assume,  Avith  Heidenhain,  that  the  mucoAis  cells 
break  up,  then  these  granular  non-mucous  cells  must  be  regarded  as  new  formations  produced 
by  the  proliferation  and  groAvth  of  the  composite  marginal  cells,  i.c.,  the  crescents,  or  half- 
moons of  Gianuzzi. 

144.  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. — The  iieiwes  are  for  the 

most  part  medullated,  and  enter  at  the  liiluni  of  the  gland,  Avhere  they  form  a 
ricli  plexus  provided  Avith  ganglia  between  the  lobules.  [There  are  no  ganglia  in 
the  parotid  gland  (Klein). ~\ 

All  the  saliA'ary  glands  are  suiiplied  by  branches  from  tAvo  different  nen’'cs — from 
the  sympathetic  and  from  a cranial  nerve. 

1.  The  sympathetic  nerve  giA^es  branches  (a)  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  the  sub- 
Hngual  glands,  derived  from  the  plexus  on  the  external  maxillary  artery  ; (0)  to 
the  parotid  gland  from  the  carotid  plexus  (fig.  182).  [These  nen’^e-fibres  reach  the 
gland  along  the  arteries  of  the  gland,  and  are  for  the  most  part  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres.  They  can  be  traced  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  from 
thence  through  the  ceiwical  sympathetic  into  the  cord.] 

2.  The  facial  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  glands 
from  the  chorda  tympani,  Avhich  accompanies  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
(fig.  182).  [The  chorda  consists  of  fine  medullated  fibres,  but  as  they  enter  the 
gland  the  fibres  become  non-medullated.]  The  branches  to  the  parotid  arise 
Irom  the  tyiiqianic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (ilog).  The  tyiiq)anic 
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plexus  sends  fibres  to  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  with  it  these  fibres 
run  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pyramid  in  tire  temporal  bone,  emerging  from 
the  skull  through  a fissure  between  the  petrous  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  then  joining  the  otic  ganglion.  This  ganglion  sends  branches  to  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  (itself  derived  from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus),  which,  as 
it  passes  upwards  to  the  temporal  region  under  cover  of  the  jrarotid,  gives  branches 
to  this  gland. 

The  sub-maxillary  ganglion,  which  gives  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary  and 


Scheme  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivaiy  glands.  P.,  pons  ; M.O.,  medulla  oblongata  ; J.N.,  nerve 
of  Jacobson;  0.,  S.M.,  I.M.,  ophthalmic,  superior,  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  of  fifth 
nerve,  V.  ; VII.,  seventh  nerve  ; S.s.p.,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  Vag.,  vagus  ; 
Sym.,  sympathetic  ; O.G.,  otic,  and  S.G.,  sub-maxillary  ganglia  ; P.,  S.,  and  S.L.,  xiarotid, 
sub-maxillary,  and  sub-lingual  glands  ; T.,  tongue. 

sub-lmgual  glands,  receives  fibres  from  the  tympanico-lmgual  nerve  (chorda 
tympani)  as  well  as  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  plexus  on  the  external  maxillarj' 
artery. 

Termination  of  the  Nerve-Fibres. — With  regard  to  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
these  nerves  we  can  distinguish  (1)  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  give  branches 
to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  (2)  the  secretory  nerves  proper. 

Pfliiger  states,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  (ft)  medullated  nerve-fibres  penetrate  the  acini ; 
tlie  sheath  of  Schwann  unites  with  the  naembrana  propria  of  the  acinus ; the  medullated  fibre 
—still  medullated— passes  between  the  secretory  cells,  where  it  divides  and  becomes  non- 
medullated,  and  its  axial  cylinder  terminates  in  connection  with  the  nucleus  of  a secretory  cell. 
[This,  however,  is  not  proved]  (fig.  176,  F).  (b)  According  to  Pfliiger,  some  of  the  nerve-fibres 

end  in  multipolar  ganglion  cefis,  which  lie  outside  the  wall  of  the  acinus,  and  these  cells  send 
branches  to  the  secretory  cells  of  the  acini.  [These  cells  probably  correspond  to  the  branched 
cells  of  the  basket-shaped  structure.]  (c)  Again,  he  describes  medullated  fibres  which  enter  the 
attached  end  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  (E).  FHuger 
thinks  that  those  fibres  entering  the  acini  directly  are  cerebral,  while  those  with  ganglia  in 
their  course  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  [(d)  The  direct  termination  of  nerve- 
fibres  lias  been  observed  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  cockroach  by  Ivupner.] 

145.  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  ON  THE  SECRETION  OF 
SALIVA— A Sub-maxillary  Gland.— Stimulation  of  the  facial  nerve  at  its 

oric-in  causes  a profuse  secretion  of  a thin  watery  saliva,  which  contains  a very 
small  amount  of  specific  constituents.  Simultaneously  tvith  the  act  of  secretion, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  glands  dilate,  and  the  capiUaries  are  so  distended  that  the 
inilsatile  movement  in  the  arteries  is  propagated  into  the  veins.  [Owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  the  pulse-wave  is  propagated  through  the  capil- 
laries into  the  veins,  so  that  there  is  a venous  pulse,  the  Idood  fiownig  from  t fie 
veins  in  jets,  p.  135.]  Nearly  four  times  as  much  blood  flows  out  of  the  veins,  the 
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blood  being  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  containing  one-third  more  0 than  the 
venous  blood  of  the  non-stimulated  gland.  Notwithstanding  this  relatively  high 
percentage  of  0,  the  secreting  gland  uses  more  O than  the  passive  gland  (§131,  1). 

[I.  Stimulation  of  Chorda  Tympani. — If  a cannula  be  placed  in  Wliarton’s  duct, 
e.g.,  in  a dog,  and  the  chorda  tympani  be  divided,  no  secretion  flows  from  the 
cannula.  On  stimulating  the  ferigheral  end  of  the  chorda  tympani  with  an  inter- 
rupted current  of  electricity,  the  same  results — copious  secretion  of  saliva  and 
Avascular  dilatation,  Avith  increased  floAv  of  blood  through  the  gland — occur  as 
Avhen  the  origin  of  the  seventh  nerve  itself  is  stimulated. — The  watery  saliva  is 
called  chorda  saliva.  Thus  tAvo  effects  are  produced  simultaneously,  viz.,  vascular 
dilatation  and  secretion  of  saliva.  As  a matter  of  fact,  each  is  brought  about  by 
the  independent  action  of  special  nerve-fibres,  so  that  tAvo  functionally  different 
kinds  of  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  facial  nerve  and  chorda — (1)  vaso-dilator  fibres 
(fig.  183),  and  (2)  true  secretory  fibres.  The  methods  by  Avhich  the  existence  of 
these  nerve-fibres  is  ^DroA^ed  are  described  on  p.  248]. 


Scheme  of  the  secretory  and  vaso-constrictor  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  vaso-dilator 
and  secretory  nerves  of  the  chorda  passing  to  the  suh-maxillary  gland. 


II.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  a scanty  amount  of  a very 
thick,  sticky,  opaque  mucous  secretion,  in  Avhicli  the  specific  salivary  constituents, 
mucin,  and  the  salivary  corpuscles  are  very  abundant.  [It  contains  a large  number 
of  morphological  elements,  chiefly  pale  glutinous-looking  masses,  probably  products 
of  the  transformation  of  gland-cells.  The  solids  reach  15-28  per  1000,  but  the 
total  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  is  ahvays  small.]  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
saliva  is  raised  from  1007  to  1010.  Simultaneously  the  blood-vessels  become  con- 
tracted, so  tliat  the  blood  flows  more  sloAvly  from  the  veins,  and  has  a dark  bluish 
colour. 

The  sympathetic  also  contains  two  kinds  of  nerve-flbres — (1)  true  secretory 
fibres,  and  (2)  vaso-constrictor  fibres  (fig.  183). 

[Electrical  Variations  during  Secretion. — That  changes  in  the  electromotive  properties  of 
glands  occur  during  secretion  was  shown  in  the  frog’s  4<in.  Bayliss  and  Bradford  find  that 
the  same  is  true  ot  tlie  sub-maxillary  gland  (ilog).  During  secretion,  the  excitatory  change  on 
stimulating  the  chorda  is  a positive  variation  of  the  current  of  rest  (the  hilum  of  the  gland 
becoming  more  positive),  but  it  is  frequently  followed  by  a second  phase  of  op])osite  sign.  The 
latent  period  is  always  very  .short,  about  0’37".  Atropin  abolishes  the  chorda  variation.  On 
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stimulating  tlie  sympathetic,  the  excitatory  change  is  of  an  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  chorda, 
and  the  hilmn  becomes  less  positive,  so  that  there  is  a negative  variation.  It  rerpures  a more 
powerful  stimulus,  is  less  in  amount,  and  its  latent  period  is  longer  (2"-4"),  while  atropin 
lessens  but  does  not  abolish  it.] 

Relation  to  Stimulus. — On  stimulating  the  cerebral  nerves,  at  first  with  a weak  and  gi’adually 
with  a stronger  stimulus,  there  is  a gradual  development  of  the  secretion  in  which  the  solid 
constituents — occasionally  the  organic — are  increased  {Heidenhain).  If  a strong  stimidus  be 
applied  for  a long  time,  the  secretion  diminishes,  becomes  watery,  and  is  poor  in  specific  con- 
stituents, especially  in  the  organic  elements,  which  are  more  affected  tlian  the  inorganic  {G. 
Ludwig  and  Lecher).  After  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  secretion  resembles 
the  chorda  saliva.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  chorda  and  sympodhetic  saliva  are  not 
specifically  distinct,  but  vary  only  in  degree.  On  continuing  the  stimulation  of  the  nerves  up  to 
a certain  maximal  limit,  the  rapidity  of  secretion  becomes  greater,  and  the  percentage  of  salts 
also  increases  to  a certain  maximum,  and  this  inde[iendeutly  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
glands.  The  percentage  of  organic  constituents  also  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  nervous 
stimulation,  but  not  on  this  alone,  as  it  is  essentially  contingent  upon  the  condition  of  the  gland 
before  the  secretion  took  place,  and  it  also  depends  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
previous  secretory  activity.  Very  strong  stimulation  of  the  gland  leaves  an  “after  efl'ect,” 
which  pi’edisposes  it  to  give  off  organic  constituents  into  the  secretion  {Heidenhain).  A latent 
period  of  1 '2  sec.  to  24  sec.  may  elapse  between  the  nerve-stimulation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
secretion. 

[Langley  has  shown  that  in  the  cat  the  sympathetic  saliva  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  is  less 
viscid  than  the  chorda  saliva.] 

Relation  of  Secretion  to  Blood-Supply. — Tlie  secretion  of  saliva  is  not  simply 
the  result  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  glands;  that  there  is  a factor  independent 
of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  vessels  is  shown  hy  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  secretory  activity  of  the  glands  when  their  nerves  are  stimulated  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  hlood-vessels  of  the  gland  have  been  ligatured. 

[If  the  head  of  a rabbit  be  cut  off,  stimulation  of  the  seventh  nerve,  above  where  the  chorda 
leaves  it,  causes  a flow  of  saliva,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
saliva  already  present  in  the  salivary  glands  is  forced  out  of  them.  Thus  we  may  have 
secretion  without  a blood-stream.  The  saliva  is  really  secreted  from  the  lymph  (fig.  183) 
present  in  the  lymph -spaces  of  the  gland  {Ludwig).) 

2.  Atropin  and  datnrin  abolish  the  activity  of  the  secretory  fibres  in  the  chorda 
tympani,  but  do  not  affect  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  {Heidenhain).  The  same  results 
occur  after  the  injection  of  acids  and  alkalies  into  the  excretory  duct  {Gianuzzi). 

[Action  of  Atropin. — The  vascular  dilatation  and  the  mcreased  flow  of  saliva 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells,  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  although  they  occur  simultaneously,  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  We  may  cause  vascular  dilatation  Avithout  an  increased  floAv  of  sahA^a, 
as  already  stated  (2).  If  atropin  be  given  to  an  animal,  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
produces  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  no  secretion  of  saliva.  Atropm 
paralyses  the  secretory  fibres,  but  not  the  Amso-dilator  fibres  (fig.  184).  The 
increased  supply  of  blood,  AAdiile  not  cairsing,  yet  faA'Ours  the  act  of  secretion,  by 
placing  a large  amount  of  pabulum  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretory  elements,  the 
cells.] 

3.  The  pressure  in  the  excretory  duct  of  the  salivary  gland — measured  by 
means  of  a manometer  tied  in  it — may  be  nearly  tAvice  as  great  as  the  pressure 
Avithin  the  arteries  of  the  glands,  or  even  in  the  carotid  itself  {Hudwig).  The 
pressure  in  Wharton’s  duct  may  reach  200  mm.  Hg  [Avhile  the  pressure  Avithin  the 
carotid,  i.e.,  the  blood-pressure,  may  be  only  120  mm.  Hg.] 

[Secretory  Pressure. — The  experiment  described  under  (3)  jiroves,  in  a definite 
manner,  that  the  passage  of  the  Avater  from  the  blood-Amssels,  or  at  least  from  the 
lymph  into  the  acini  of  the  gland,  cannot  he  due  to  the  hlood-pressure ; that,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  a mere  process  of  filtration,  such  as  iierhaps  occurs  in  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  the  salivary  gland,  Avherc  the  [)ressure  Avithin  the 
gland  may  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  Avater  actually  moves 
from  the  lymph-spaces  against  very  great  resistance.  AVc  can  only  account  for 
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this  result  hy  ascribing  it  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland-cells  themselves. 
AVhether  the  activities  of  the  gland-cells,  as  suggested  by  Heidenhain,  are  governed 
directly  hy  two  distinct  kinds  of  nerve-fibres,  a set  of  solid-secreting  fibres,  and  a 
set  of  water-secreting  fibres,  remains  to  be  jjroved.] 

All  these  facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  nerves  exercise  a direct  effect  upon 
the  secretory  cells,  apart  from  their  action  on  the  blood-vessels. 

4.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  muscles  and  nerves,  the  salivary  glands  become  fatigued  or  ex- 
hausted after  iirolonged  action.  This  result  may  also  be  brought  about  by  injecting  acids  or 
alkalies  into  the  duct,  which  shows  that  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland  is  independent  of 
the  circulation  {Ginnuzzi). 

Extirpation  of  Salivary  Glands. — When  the  chorda  tympani  is  extirpated  on  one  side  in 
young  dogs,  the  sub-maxillary  gland  on  that  side  does  not  develop  so  much — its  weight  is  50 
per  cent,  less — while  the  mucous  cells  and  the  “crescents”  are  smaller  than  on  the  sound  side 
{Biifalini). 

Durmg  secretion,  the  temperature  of  the  gland  rises  1‘5°  C.  {Ludwig),  and  the 
lilood  flowing  from  the  veins  is  often  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood.  [The  electro- 
motive changes  are  referred  to  at  p.  247.] 

[Results  of  Stimulation  of  glandular  nerves. — The  results  following  electrical 
or  other  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a glandular  nerve  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Vaso-motor  changes,  causing  alterations  in  the  blood-supply  and  blood- 
flow. 

(2)  Chemical  and  histological  changes  in  the  gland-cells  connected  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  organic  and  jDOSsibly  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  saliva. 

(3)  Changes  by  which  water  is  secreted,  i.e.,  passes  through  the  basement 
membrane  and  gland-cells,  and  the  consequent  movement  of  the  fluid  tlu’ough  the 
cells  and  ducts. 

(4)  Electrical  changes  (p.  247),  which  do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
vaso-motor  changes,  for  the  electrical  variations  are  readily  abolished  by  atropin, 
Avliich  does  not  affect  the  vaso-motor  changes.] 

“Paralyfic  Secretion”  of  Sahva. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  continued  secre- 
tion of  a thin  watery  saliva  from  the  sul3-maxillary  gland,  which  occurs  twenty- 
four  hoi;rs  after  the  section  of  the  cerebral  nerves  (chorda  of  the  seA'^enth),  i.e., 
those  branches  of  them  that  go  to  this  gland,  Avhether  the  sympathetic  be 
dirdded  or  not  {CL  Bernard).  It  increases  until  the  eighth  day,  after  which  it 
gwadually  diminishes,  Avhile  the  gland-tissue  degenerates.  The  iiijection  of  a 
small  quantity  of  curare  into  the  artery  of  the  gland  also  causes  it. 

[Heidenhain  showed  that  section  of  one  chorda  is  followed  by  a continuous  secretion  of  saliva 
from  both  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  term  “paralytic  secretion”  is  applied  to  that  which 
takes  place  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  is  cut,  and  Langley  proposes  to  call  the  secretion  on 
the  opposite  side  the  antilytic.  Apncea  (§  368)  stops  both  the  paralytic  and  antilytic 
secretion,  while  dyspncea  increases  the  flow  in  both  cases  ; and  as  section  of  the  sympathetic 
fibres  to  the  gland  (where  the  chorda  is  cut)  arrests  the  paralytic  secretion  excited  by  dyspncea, 
it  is  evident  that  both  the  paralytic  secretion  and  the  secretion  following  dyspnoea  are  cau.seci 
by  stimuli  travelling  down  the  sympathetic  fibres.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  paralytic  secretion 
the  cause  is  in  the  gland  itself,  for  it  goes  on  even  if  all  the  nerves  passing  to  the  gland  be 
divided,  and  is  probably  due  to  a local  nerve-centre.  In  this  stage  the  secretion  is  arrested  by 
a large  dose  of  chloroform.  The  paralytic  secretion,  in  the  first  stage,  may  be  owing  to  a venous 
condition  of  the  blood  acting  on  a central  secretory  centre  whose  excitability  is  increased  ; and 
in  the  latter  stages  probably  on  local  nerve-centres  within  the  gland.  The  fibres  of  the  chorda 
in  the  cat  are  only  partially  degenerated  thirteen  days  after  section  {Langley).] 

[Histological  Changes. — In  the  gland  during  paralytic  secretion,  the  gland-cells  of  the 
alveoli  (serous,  mucous,  and  demilunes)  diminish  in  size,  and  show  the  typical  ‘‘resting” 
appearance,  even  to  a greater  extent  than  the  normal  resting  gland  {Langley).] 

B.  Sub-Lingual  Gland. — Very  probal)ly  tlie  .same  general  relations  obtain  as 
in  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

C.  Parotid  Gland. — In  the  dog,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  alone  causes  no 
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secretion  j it  occurs  when  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  branch  to  the  parotid  is  simul- 
taneously excited.  This  branch  may  he  reached  within  the  tympanum  in  the 
tymj^anic  plexus.  A thick  secretion  containing  much  organic  matter  is  thereby 
obtained.  Stimulation  of  the  cerebral  l^ranch  yields  a clear  thin  Avatery 

secretion,  containing  a very  small  amount  of  organic  substances,  but  a considerable 
amount  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva. 


[Stimulation  of  Jacobson’s  Nerve  (Parotid  of  Dog) 


Without  S3''inpathetic, 
With  sympathetic, 


Total  Solids. 
0-5.5% 
2-42% 


Salts. 

0-31 

0-36 


Organic  JIattcr. 
0-24 
2-06] 


The  folloAving  table  shotvs  the  nerves  of  the  parotid  gland  : 
Vaso-motor  nerves 


f Cerebral.  Vaso  dilators  = glosso-pharyugeal. 

\ Sympathetic.  Vaso-constrictors  = sympathetic. 


Secretory  nerves 


Mneons  Membrane 


j Cerebral  { Sotmpharyngeal } 

( Sympathetic  = sympathetic.] 

The  parotid  atrophies  after  destructiou  of  the  tympanic  plexus  {Brndfoid). 

Reflex  Secretion  of  Saliva. — [If  a camiula  be  placed  in  harton  s duct,  e.f/., 
in  a dog,  during  fasting,  little  or  no  salAa  aauII  floAV'  out,  but  on  appljdng  a sapid 
substance  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  the  tongue,  there  is  a copious 
flow  of  sahva.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided,  secretion  still  takes  place 
Avhen  the  mouth  is  stimulated,  but  if  the  chorda  tympani  be  cut,  secretion  no 
lono-er  takes  place.  Hence,  the  secretion  is  due  to  a reflex  act ; in  this  case,  the 
lin  °ual  is  the  afferent,  and  the  chorda  the  efferent  nerve  carrying  impulses  from  a 
centre  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  184).]  In  the  intact  body,  the 

secretion  of  saliva  occurs  through  a 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, Avhereby,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  secretion  is  always  watery 
(chorda  or  facial  saliva).  The  centri- 
petal or  afferent  nerve-fibres  con- 
cerned are  : — (1)  The  nerves  of  taste. 
(2)  The  sensory  branches  of  the  tri- 
geminus of  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  the  glosso  - pharyngeal 
(vdiich  appear  to  be  capable  of  bemg 
stimulated  by  mechanical  stimuli, 
pressure,  tension,  displacement).  The 
movements  of  mastication  also  cause  a 
secretion  of  salii'a.  Pfliiger  found  that 
one-third  more  saliva  Avas  secreted  on 
the  side  AAdiere  mastication  took  place  ; 
and  Cl.  Bernard  observed  that  the 
(3)  The  nerves  of  smell, 
A rush  of 


Nerve 

Ceutre. 


Duct,  of  Glauil. 


Secreting 

cells. 


A'iiso.dilatoi 

Nerve. 


Bloodve.isela 
of  Glaml. 


184. 

Diagi-am  of  a salivary  glaud. 

secretion  ceased  in  horses  during  the  act  of  drinking, 
excited  by  certain  odours.  (4)  The  gastric  branches  of  the  Ampis. 
saliva  into  the  mouth  usually  precedes  the  act  of  vomiting  (§  15b). 

(5)  The  stimulation  of  distant  sensory  nerves,  e.g.,  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic— -certainly 
through  a complicated  reflex  inechauisni— causes  a secretion  ot  saliva  f 

Tschierjew).  Stimulation  of  the  conjunctiva,  e.g.,  by  applying  an  iiTitalmg  fluid  to  eje  of 
carnivorous  animals,  causes  a reflex  secretion  ot  saliva  {Asehenbrandt).  1 crimps  the  secietioi 
of  saliva  Avhich  sometimes  occurs  during  pregnancy  is  caused  in  a similar  reflex  manner. 
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The  reflex  centre  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the 
origin  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  cranial  nerves.  The  centre  for  the  sympathetic 
fibres  is  also  placeil  here.  This  region  is  connected  by  nerve-fibres  with  the  cere- 
brum ; hence  the  thought  of  a savoury  morsel,  sometimes,  when  one  is  hungry, 
causes  a rai)id  secretion  of  a thin  watery  fluid — [or,  as  we  say,  “ makes  the  mouth 
water  ”].  If  the  centre  be  stimulated  directly  by  a mechanical  stimulus  (puncture), 
salivation  occurs,  while  asphyxia  has  the  same  effect.  The  reflex  secretion  of  saliva 
may  be  inhibited  by  stimulation  of  certain  sensorjmierves,  e.g.,  by  pulling  out  a loop 
of  the  intestine.  Stimulatioif  of  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a dog,  near  the  sulcus  cruciatus, 
is  often  followed  by  secretion  of  saliva.  Disease  of  the  brain  in  man  sometimes 
causes  a secretion  of  saliva,  owing  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  intracranial 
centre. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  there  is  no  secretion  of  saliva, 
as  in  sleep.  Immediately  after  the  section  of  all  nerves,  secretion  stops,  for  a time 
at  least. 

Pathological  Conditions  and  Poisons. — Certain  affections,  as  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
neuralgia ; ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; and  affections  of  the  gums,  due  to  teething  or  the 
prolonged  administration  of  mercury,  often  produce  a copious  secretion  of  saliva  or  ptyalism. 
Certain  poisons  cause  the  same  effect  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  as  Calabar  bean  (physo- 
stigmin),  digitalin,  and  esj)ecially  pilocarpin.  Many  poisons,  especially  the  narcotics — above 
all  atropin — paralyse  the  secreterry  nerves,  so  that  there  is  a cessation  of  the  secretion  and  the 
mouth  becomes  dry  ; while  the  administration  of  muscarin  in  this  condition  causes  secretioc. 
Pilocarpin  acts  on  the  chorda  tympani,  causing  a profuse  secretion,  and  if  atropin  be  given,  the 
secretion  is  again  arrested.  Conversely,  if  the  secretion  be  arrested  by  atropin,  it  may  be 
restored  by  the  action  of  pilocarpin  or  physostigmin.  Nicotin,  in  small  doses,  excites  the  secre- 
tory nerves,  but  in  large  doses  paralyses  them.  Datiirin,  cicutiu,  and  iodide  of  a;thylstrychnin, 
paralyse  the  chorda.  The  saliva  is  diminished  in  amount  in  m.au,  in  cases  oi p>a,ralysis  of  the 
facial  or  sympathetic  nerves,  as  is  observed  in  unilateral  paralysis  of  these  nerves. 

[Sialogogues  are  those  dings  which  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Some  are  topical,  and 
take  eflect  when- applied  to  the  mouth.  They  excite  secretion  reflexly  by  acting  on  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  mouth.  They  include  acids,  and  various  pungent  bodies,  such  as  mustard,  ginger, 
pyrethrum,  tobacco,  ether,  and  chloroform  ; but  they  do  not  all  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  saliva  ; others,  the  general  sialogogues,  cause  salivation  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  ; physostigmin,  nicotin,  pilocarpin,  muscarin.  The  drugs  named  act  after 
all  the  nerves  going  to  the  gland  are  divided,  so  that  they  stimulate  the  peripheral  ends  of  the 
nerves  in  the  glands.  The  first  two  also  excite  the  central  ends  of  the  secretory  nerves.] 

[Anti-sialics  are  those  substances  which  diminish  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  they  nray  take 
effect  upon  any  part  of  the  reflex  arc,  i.e.,  on  the  mouth,  the  afferent  nerves,  the  nerve-centre 
and  afferent  nerves,  or  upon  the  blood-stream  through  the  glands,  or  in  the  glands  themselves. 
Opium  and  morphia  affect  the  centre,  large  doses  of  physostigmiir  affect  the  blood-supply,  but 
atropin  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  as  it  paralyses  the  terminations  of  the  secretory  nerves  in 
the  glands,  e.g.,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  even  the  sympathetic  in  the  cat  (but  not  in  the  dog).] 

[Excretion  by  the  saliva. — Some  drugs  are  excreted  by  the  saliva.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
ra])idly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  salivary  glands,  and  so  also  is  iodide  of  iron.] 

Theory  of  Salivary  Secretion. — Heidenhain  has  recently  formulated  the  following  theory 
regarding  the  secretion  of  saliva  : — “During  the  passive  or  quiescent  condition  of  the  gland, 
the  organic  materials  of  the  secretion  are  formed  from  and  by  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  secretory  cells.  A quiescent  cell,  which  has  been  inactive  for  some  time,  therefore  contains 
little  protoplasm,  and  a large  amount  of  these  secretory  substances.  In  an  actively  secreting 
gland,  there  are  two  processes  occurring  together,  but  independent  of  each  other,  and  regulated 
by  two  different  classes  of  nerve-fibres  ; secretory  fibres  cause  the  act  of  secretion,  while  trophic 
fibres  emse  chemical  processes  within  the  cells,  partly  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  partly  in  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm.  According  to  the 
number  of  both  kinds  of  fibres  present  in  a nerve  passing  to  a gland,  such  nerve  being  stimu- 
lated, the  secretion  takes  place  more  rapidly  (cerebral  nerve)  or  more  slowly  (sympathetic), 
while  the  .secretion  contains  less  or  more  solid  constituents.  The  cerebral  nerves  contain  many 
secretory  fibres  and  few  trophic  fibres,  while  the  sympathetic  contain  more  trophic  but  few 
secretory  fibre.s.  The  rapidity  and  chemical  composition  of  the  secretion  vary  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus.  During  continued  secretion,  the  supply  of  secretory  materials  in  the 
gland-cells  is  used  up  more  ra]>idly  than  it  is  rejilaccd  by  the  activitj^  of  the  protoplasm  ; hence, 
the  amouiit  of  organic  constituents  diminishes,  and  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  cells  are 
alteied.  Th^  microscopic  characters  of  the  cells  are  altered  also  by  the  increase  of  the  ]iroto- 
plasni,  which  takes  place  in  an  active  gland.  The  mucous  cells  disappear,  and  seem  to  be 
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dissolved,  after  prolonged  secretion,  and  tlieir  place  is  taken  by  other  eells  derived  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  marginal  cells  (?).  The  energy  which  causes  the  current  of  fluid  depends  upon  the 
protoplasm  of  the  gland-cells.” 


146.  THE  SALIVA  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  GLANDS.— (a)  Parotid  saliva 

(Steno’s  duct) ; it  lias  an  aWaline  reaction,  but  during  fa.sting,  the  first  few  drops 
may  be  neutral  or  even  acid  on  account  of  free  COg its  specilic  gi-avity  is  1003  to 
100-f.  [It  does  not  contain  any  morphological  constituents.]  After  standing  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits,  in  addition  to  albuminous  matter,  calcium  carbonate, 
which  is  present  in  the  fresh  saliva  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate.  It  contains  small 
quantities  (more  abundant  in  the  horse)  of  a globulin-like  body,  and  iieA'^er  seems 
to  be  without  CNKS,  i.e.,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (or  sodium), — which,  how- 
ever, is  absent  in  the  sheep  and  dog. 

[The  sulphocyanide  gives  a dark  red  colour  (ferric  sulphocyanide)  with  ferric  chloride,  and  the 
colour  is  discharged  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  meconie  acid,  which 
gives  a similar  colour-reaction.]  It  also  reduces  iodic  acid  when  added  to  saliva,  causing  a 
yellow  colour  from  the  liberation  of  iodine,  which  may  be  detected  at  once  by  starch  (Solera). 

Amongst  the  organic  substances  the  most  important  are  ptyalin,  a small  amoiuit 
of  w'ea,  and  traces  of  a volatile  acid.  Mucin  is  absent,  hence  the  parotid  sahva  is 
not  sticky,  and  can  readily  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  It  contahis  1 ‘5 
to  1'6  per  cent,  of  solids  in  man,  of  which  0’3  to  I'O  per  cent,  is  inorganic  [It 
does  not  contain  any  morphological  elements.  Its  diastatic  action  is  more  powerful 
in  man  than  that  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  or  of  mixed  saliva.  Parotid  saliva 
is  powerfully  diastatic  in  the  rodents  (guinea-pig,  rat,  mouse,  rabbit) ; it  is  less 
active  in  ruminants,  and  it  is  said  to  be  inactive  in  the  sheep.  It  is  almost  inactive 
in  the  dog  and  cat.] 

Of  the  inorganic  constituents — the  most  abundant  are  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  ; then 
potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  carbonates,  some  phosphates,  and  a trace  of  an  alkaline 

sulphate.  . , j -i-  r 

Salivary  calculi  are  formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  owing  to  the  deposition  ot 
lime-salts,  and  they  contain  only  traces  of  the  other  salivary  constituents  ; in  the  same  way  is 
formed  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  which  contains  many  threads  of  leptothrix,  and  the  remains  of 
low  organisms  which  live  in  decomposing  saliva  in  carious  cavities  and  between  the  teeth. 

Method  of  obtaining  saliva. — In  order  to  obtain  the  saliva  from  the  individual  glands,  a thin 
metallic  tube  or  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  corresponding  duct.  On  making  masticatory 
movements,  or  on  stimulating  the  tongue  with  sapid  substances,  there  is  a reflex  secietion  of 
saliva  which  flows  out  by  the  tube. 


(b)  Sub-maxillary  saliva  is  obtained  by  placing  a cannula  in  Wharton’s  duct ; 
it  is  allraline,  and  may  be  strongly  so.  After  standing  for  a time,  fine  crystals  of 
calcium  carbonate  are  deposited,'  as  also  an  amorphous  albuminous  body.  It  always 
contahis  mucin  (which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid)  ; hence,  it  is  usually  some- 
what stringy  and  viscid.  It  contains  ptyalin,  but  in  less  ainoimt  than  in  parotid 
saliva  ; and,  according  to  Oehl,  only  0'0036  per  cent,  of  potassium  sulphocy  anide. 
Chemical  Composition. — Sub-maxillary  saliva  (dog) : 


Water, 

Organic  Matter, 
Inorganic  Matter, 


991 '45  per  1000. 

2-89 

f.  (.n  { 4 'SO  NaCl  and  CaCI,. 

]^.yg  CaCOg,  Calcium  and  Magnesium  phosphates. 


[Water, 

Solids, 


Mixed  Saliva 
(Human) 
(Jacubowitsch) . 

99-51 

0-49 


Parotid 

(Human) 

(l/oppe-Seyler). 

99-32 

0-68 


Sub-maxillary 

(Hog) 

(I/erter). 

99-44 

0-56 


Soluble  organic  bodies  (ptyalin). 
Epithelium,  mucin,  - 
Inorganic  salts, 

Potassic  sul))hocyanide, 

Potassic  and  sodic  chlorides, 


0.13  X 
0-16  / 
0-102 
0-006 
0-084 


0-34 

0-34 

0-03 


f 0-066 
X 0-17 
0-43 


...] 
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Gases. — Pfliiger  fbuiul  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  saliva  contained  0"6  0 ; 6-1 7 CO., 
(part  could  bo  pumped  out,  and  [lart  required  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid)  ; 0’8  N • or  in 
100  vol.  gas,  0'9l  0 ; 97 '88  COo  ; 1‘21  N.  [It  therefore  contains  much  more  CO3  thai/ venous 
blood.  Kitlz  obtained  from  lOO'c.c.  of  human  saliva  7 c.c.  of  gas — 0 = 1 c.c.,  N = 2'f)  c.c.  and 
COo  = 3‘5  c.c.  Besides  this  there  is  40—60  c.c.  of  li.xed  COo  in  the  form  of  carbonates.] 

(c)  Sub-lingual  saliva  is  obtained  by  placing  a very  fine  cannula  in  the  ductu.s 
Kivinianus ; it  is  stronfjhj  alkaline  in  reaction,  very  sticky  and  viscid,  contains 
inucli  mucin,  numerous  salivary  corpuscles,  and  some  potassium  sulpliocyanide. 

147.  THE  MIXED  SALIVA  IN  THE  MOUTH.— The  mixed  saliva  in  tlie 
month  is  a mixture  of  the  seeretions  from  the  salivary,  mucous  and  other  glands  of 
tlie  mouth. 

(1)  Physical  Characters. — It  is  an  opalescent,  tasteless,  odourless,  .slightly 
glairy  fluid,  with  a specific  gravity  of  1004  to  1009,  and  an  alkaUne  reaction  [due 
to  alkaline  bicarbonates  and  phosphates].  The  amount  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  = 200  to  1500  grams  (7  to  50  oz.);  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
however,  = 1000  to  2000  grams.  The  solid  constituents  = 5‘8  jier  1000. 

Composition. — The  solids  are: — Epithelium  and  mucus,  2‘2  ; ptyalin  and  albumin,  1'4; 
salts,  2-2  ; potassium  sulpliocyanide,  0'04  per  1000.  The  ash  contains  chiefly  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  chlorine  {Hammerhachcr). 

Decomposition-products  of  epithelium,  salivary  corpuscles,  or  the  remains  of  food,  may  render 
it  add  temporarily,  as  after  long  fasting,  and  after  much  speaking ; the  reaction  is  acid  in 
some  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  in  fever,  owing  to  the  stagnation  aud  insufficient  secretion. 

(2)  Microscopic  Constituents.— (a)  The  salivary  corpuscles  are  slightly  larger 
than  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (8  to  11  /^),  and  are  nucleated  protoplasmic  globular 
cells  without  an  envelope  (fig.  185).  While  the  corpuscles  are  living,  the  particles 
in  their  interior  exhibit  molecular  or 
Brownian  movement.  The  dark  gran- 
ules lying  in  the  protoplasm  are  thrown 
into  a trembling  movement,  from  the 
motion  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
suspended.  This  dancing  motion  stops 
when  the  cell  dies. 

[The  Brownian  movements  of  these  suspended 
gi'anules  are  purely  physical,  and  are  exhibited 
by  all  fine  microscopic  particles  susiiended  in  a 
limpid  fluid,  e.g.,  gamboge 'rubbed  up  in  water, 
particles  of  carmine,  charcoal,  &c.] 

(i)  Pavement  epithelial  cells  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  ; 
they  are  very  abundant  in  catarrh  of  the  mouth 
(fig.  185). 

(c)  Living  organisms,  which  live  and  thrive 
in  the  cavities  of  teeth,  nourished  by  the  re- 
mains of  food.  Amongst  these  are  Leplothrix 
Imccalis  (figs.  171 , 185)  and  small  bacteria-like  organisms.  The  threads  of  the  leptothrix  penetrate 
into  the  canals  of  the  dentine,  and  produce  dental  caries.  [Miller  has  found  twenty-five 
varieties  of  micro-organisms,  including  cocci  (lodococcus  vaginatus),  bacteria  (Bacillus  buccalis 
maximus),  vibrios,  spirilla  (Spirillum  sputigenum),  and  spiroclnetai  (SpirocliEeta  dentium), 
eight  of  them  present  in  the  stomach  and  twelve  in  the  intestines.  The  Zooglea  form  of 
Leptothrix  forms  the  yellow  scum  on  the  teeth.] 

(3)  Chemical  Properties.— (a)  Organic  Constituents.— is  preci- 
pitfited  by  lieat  aud  by  the  addition  of  alcoiiol.  In  saliva,  mixed  Avith  much  water 
and  sliakcn  up  with  CO2,  a (jlobuhn-like  body  is  precipitated  j mucin  occurs  in 
small  amount.  Amongst  the  extractives;  the  most  important  is  ptyalin ; fats  and 
urea  occur  only  in  traces.  In  twenty-four  hotirs  130  milligrams  of  potassium  or 
sodium  sulpliocyanide  are  .secreted. 

[Mucin  makes  saliva  viscid.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  but  if  much  NaCl  bo  added  an 


Microscojjic  characters  of  mixed  saliva  and 
the  buccal  secretion,  a,  epithelial  cells-;  h, 
salivary  corpuscles  ; c,  fat  droplets  ; d,  leu- 
cocytes ; e,  spiroclneta  buccalis  ; /,  comma 
bacillus  of  the  mouth  ; g,  Leptothrix  buc- 
calis ; h,  i,  k different  forms  of  fungi. 
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excess  of  acid  will  not  precipitate  it.  It  is  a very  complex  body,  but  it  can  be  split  up  into  a 
proteid-like  body  and  a carbohydrate  (§  250,  1).] 

(b)  Inorganic  Constituents. — Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  potassium 
sulphate,  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  ferric  phosphate. 

According  to  Sclibnbein,  the  saliva  contains  traces  of  nitrites  (detected  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  dianiido-beuzol  to  dilute  saliva),  which  give  a yellow  colour  (Ch-ies).  There 
are  also  traces  of  ammonia  {Briickc). 

Abnormal  Constituents. — In  diabetes  mellitus,  lactic  acid,  derived  from  a further  decomposi- 
tion of  grape-sugar,  is  found.  It  dissolves  the  lime  in  the  teeth,  giving  rise  to  diabetic  dental 
caries.  Frerichs  found  leiusin,  audVulpian  increase  of  albumin  in  albuminuria.  Of  foreign 
substances  taken  into  the  body,  the  following  appear  in  the  saliva ; — Mercury,  potassium, 
iodine,  and  bromine. 

Saliva  of  New-Born  Children. — In  new-horn  children,  the  parotid  alone 
contains  ptyalin.  The  diastatic  ferment  seems  to  he  developed  in  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  and  pancreas,  at  the  earliest,  after  two  months.  Hence,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  give  starchy  food  to  infants.  Ho  ptyalin  has  been  found  in  the  saliva  of  infants 
suffering  from  thrush  (Oidium  albicans — Ztueifel).  The  diastatic  action  of  sahva 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suckling,  feedmg  as  it  does  upon  milk.  The 
mouth  duruig  the  first  two  months  is  not  moist,  but  at  a later  period  saliva 
is  copiously  secreted  {Koroiohi) ; after  the  first  six  months  the  salivary  glands 
increase  considerably.  The  eruption  of  the  teeth — owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane — produces  a copious  secretion  of  sahva. 

148.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTIONS  OF  SALIVA.— I.  Diastatic  Action.— The 

most  important  chemical  action  exerted  by  saliva  in  digestion  is  its  diastatic  or 
amylolytic  action  {Leuchs,  1831),  i:e.,  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin 
and  some  form  of  sugar.  This  is  due  to  the  ptyalin — a hydrolytic  ferment  or 
enzyme — Avhich,  even  when  it  is  present  in  A^ery  nimute  quantity,  causes  starch 
to  take  up  Avater  and  become  sohdAle,  the  ferment  itself  undergoing  no  essential 
change  in  the  process.  [Ptyalin  belongs  to  the  group  of  miorganised  ferments 
(§  250,  9).  Like  ah  other  ferments,  it  acts  only  Avithin  a certain  range  of  tempera- 
ture, being  most  active  about  40°  C.  Its  energy  is  permanently  destroyed  by 
boding.  It  acts  best  in  a slightly  alkaline  or  neutral  medium.] 

II.  Saliva  dissolves  those  substances  Avhich  are  soluble  m Avater ; its  alkalme 
reaction  enables  it  to  dissolve  some  substances  Avhich  are  not  soluble  in  Avater  alone, 
but  require  the  presence  of  an  alkah. 

III.  Sahva  moistens  dry  food  and  aids  mastication  and  the  formation  of  the 
“ bolus,”  AAdiile  by  its  mucin  it  helps  the  act  of  SAvalloAving,  the  mucin  being  given 
off  unchanged  in  the  faeces.  The  rdtimate  fate  of  ptyalin  is  unknoAvn. 

[IV.  Sahva  also  aids  articulation,  and  according  to  Liebig  it  carries  doAvn  into 
the  stomach  small  quantities  of  0.] 

[V.  It  is  necessary  to  the  sense  of  taste  to  dissolve  sapid  substances,  ami  brmg 
them  into  relation  Avith  the  end-organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste.] 

Sahva  has  no  action  on  proteids  or  on  fats. 

The  pre.sence  of  a peptone-forming  ferment  has  recently  been  detected  in  saliA'a  {Hiifncr, 
MunJc,  Kixhne).  [Perfectly  healthy  human  saliva  has  no  poisonous  properties.] 

[Action  of  Saliva  on  Starch.— Starch-grains  consist  of  granulose  or  starch 
enclosed  by  coats  of  cellulose.  Starch -grains,  e.g.,  of  the  potato,  consist  of  oA'^al 

microscopic  granules  Avith  concentric  markings  arranged  in  a lob-sided  maimer 
around  an  eccentrically  placed  spot,  the  hiluni  (fig.  186).  Cellulose  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  sahva,  so  that  saliAm  acts  but  sloAvly  on  raAV  unboiled 
starch.  If  the  starch  be  boiled  so  as  to  SAvell  up  the  starcli-grains,  and  rupture 
the  cellulose  envelopes,  the  amylolytic  action  takes  place  rapidly.  If  starch-paste 
or  starch-mucilage,  made  by  boiling  starch  in  Avater,  be  acted  upon  by  saliva, 
especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  first  physical  change  observable  is 
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the  liquefiiction  of  the  paste,  the  mixture  hecoming  more  fluid  and  trans})arent. 
The  change  takes  ])lace  in  a fcAV  minutes.  Wlien  the  action  is  continued,  important 
chemical  clianges  occur.] 

According  to  O’Sullivan,  Musculus,  and  v.  Mering,  the  diastatic  ferment  of 
saliva  (and  of  the  pancreas),  by  acting  upon  starch  or  glycogen,  forms  dextrin  and 
maltose  (both  soluble  in  water).  Several  closely  allied  varieties  of  dextrin, 
distinguishable  by  their  colour-reactions,  seem  to  be  produced  (Briicke).  Erythro- 
dextrin  is  formed  first,  it  gives  a red  colour  with  iodine ; then  a reducing 
dextrin — achroodextrin,  which  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  iodine.  The  sugar 
formed  by  the  action  of  ptyalin  upon  starch  is  maltose  (Cl2H220l;^  + H2O),  which 
is  distinguished  from 
grape-sugar  (012^24012) 
by  containing  one  mole- 
cule less  of  water,  which, 
however  it  holds  as  a 
molecule  of  water  of  hy- 
dration. [INIaltose  also 
differs  from  grape-sugar 
in  its  greater  rotatory 
power  on  polarised  light, 
the  former  = + 150°,  the 
latter  -t-  56°,  and  in  its 
smaller  power  of  reducing 
cupric  oxide,  the  ratio 
100  : 61.  Thus, 


Fig.  186. 

Grains  of  potato-starch  x 300. 


being 


between  the 


origmal 


starch  and  the  final  product, 
maltose,  several  intermediate  bodies  are  formed.  The  starch  gives  a blue  with 
iodine,  but  after  it  has  been  acted  on  for  a time  it  gives  a red  or  violet  colour, 
indicating  the  presence  of  erythrodextrin,  there  being  a simultaneous  production 
of  sugar  j but  ultimately  no  colour  is  obtained  on  adding  iodine — achroodextrin, 
which  gives  no  colour  with  iodine, — and  maltose  being  formed.  The  presence  of 
the  maltose  is  easily  determined  by  testing  Avith  Fehling’s  solution.] 

[Brown  and  Heron  suggest  that  the  final  result  of  the  transformation  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  ecpiation — 


1 0(0, jH  O ) + 8H  0 = 8(C„H,,0„)  + 2(C.,H^O,„) 

Soluble  starch.  Water.  Maltose,  Achroodextrin, 


The  ferment  slowly  changes  maltose  into  grape-sugar  or  dextrose.  This  result 
may  be  brought  about  much  more  rapidly  by  boiling  maltose  Avith  dilute  suliahuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.]  Achroodextrin  ultimately  passes  into  maltose,  and  this 
again  into  dextrose  ; the  other  form  of  dextrin  does  not  seem  to  undergo  this  change 
(Seegen’s  Dystropodextrin).  For  the  further  changes  that  maltose  undergoes  in 
the  intestine,  see  § 183,  II.  2. 

[Action  of  Acid  on  Starch. — Starch  may  be  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by 
boiling  it  Avith  a cblute  acid,  e.rj.,  IICl,  but  there  is  a difference  betAveen  this 
hydration  producing  an  acid  and  that  produced  by  a ferment  like  ptyalin.  In  the 
former  case  the  sugar  produced  is  Avholly  dextrose,  no  maltose  being  formed.] 

[The  formula  of  starch  is  usually  expressed  as  CoHjoOc,  but  the  researches  already  men- 
tioned, and  those  of  Brown  and  Heron,  make  it  probable  that  it  is  more  comple.v,  which  Ave 
may  provisionally  represent  by  ?2-Ci2H2o02o.  According  to  Musculus  and  Meyer,  erythrodextrin 
IS  a mixture  ol  dextrin  and  soluble  starch.] 

Preparation  of  Ptyahn.—(1)  Like  all  other  hydrolytic  ferments,  it  is  carried  down  with  any 
copious  precipitate  that  is  produced  in  the  fluid  which  contains  it,  and  it  can  be  isolated  from 
the  piecipitate.  The  saliva  is  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid,  lime-water  is  added  until  the 
reaction  becomes  alkaline,  Avhen  a precipitate  of  the  basic  calcium  phosphate  occurs,  Avhich 
carnes  tlie  ptyalin  along  with  it.  This  precijiitate  is  collected  on  a filter,  Avashed  Avith  Avater, 
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which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and  from  its  watery  solution  it  is  preeipitated  by  aleohol  as  a white 
powder.  It  is  redissolved  in  water  and  repreeipitated  and  is  obtained  pure  {Cohnhcim). 

(2)  Glycerin  or  v.  Wittich’s  Method. — Tlie  salivary  glands  [rat]  are  chopped  up,  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  taken  out  and  dried,  and  afterwards  placed  in  glycerin 
for  several  days,  which  extracts  the  ptyalin.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  glycerin 
extract. 

(3)  William  Roberts  recommends  the  following  solutions  for  extracting  ferments  from  organs 
which  contain  them  (1)  A 3 to  4 per  cent,  solution  of  a mixture  of  2 iiarts  of  boracie  acid  and  1 
part  borax.  (2)  Water,  with  1 2 to  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  (3)  1 part  chloroform  to  200  of  water. 

Conditions  affecting  the  Diastatic  Action  of  Saliva,  (a)  The  diastatic  or  sugar-forming 
action  is  known  by  — (1)  The  disappearance  of  the  starch.  When  a small  cpiantity  of  starch  is 
boiled  with  several  hundred  times  its  volume  of  water,  starch  mucilage  is  obtained,  which 
strikes  a blue  colour  with  iodine.  If  to  a small  quantity  of  this  starch  a sufficient  amount  of 
saliva  be  added,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  blue 
colour  disappears.  (2)  The  presence  of  sugar  is  proved  directly  by  using  the  tests  for  sugar 

(l)\Tie  action  takes  place  more  slowly  in  the  cold  than  at  the  temperature  of  the  body— its 
action  is  enfeebled  at  55°  C.,  aud  destroyed  at  75°  C.  {Paschutin).  The  most  favourable 
temperature  is  35“  to  39°  C.  , , • , 1 

(c)  The  ptyalin  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  changed  during  its  action,  but  ptyalin  which  has 
been  used  for  one  experiment  is  less  active  when  used  the  second  time  (Paschutin). 

Ptyalin  differs  from  diastase— the  ferment  iu  germinating  grains — in  so  far  that  the  latter 
first  begins  to  act  at  -t-  66°  C.  Ptyalin  decomposes  saliciu  into  saligenin  and  grape-sugar 

(Frerichs  and  Slddler).  . 

(d)  Saliva  acts  best  in  an  exactly  neutral  medium,  but  it  also  acts  in  an  alkaline  and  even  in  a 
slit^htly  acid  fluid  ; strong  acidity  jireveuts  its  action.  The  ptyalin  is  only  active  in  the  stomach 
when  the  acidity  is  due  to  organic  acids  (lactic  or  butyric),  aud  not  when  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present  (van  'de  Velde).  In  both  cases,  however,  dextrin  is  formed.  Ptyalin  is  destroyed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  digestion  by  pepsin  (Chittenden  and  Gristoold,  Langley).  Even  butyric 
and  lactic  acids  formed  from  grape  sugar  in  the  stofnach  may  prevent  its  action  ; but  if  the 

acidity  be  neutralised,  the  action  is  resumed  (CT. -Beniarr?).  , , , , , 

(e)  The  addition  of  common  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  or  sodium  sulphate  (4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion), mcreases  the  activity  of  the  ptyalin,  and  00^,  acetate  of  quinine,  strychnia,  morphia, 

curare  0 '025  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  have  the  same  effect. 

(f)  Much  alcohol  aud  caustic  potash  destroy  the  ptyalin  : long  e.xposure  to  the  air  weakens 
its  action,  sodium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate  delay  the  action  (Pfeiffer).  Salicylic 

acid  and  rniich  atropin  arrest  the  formation  of  sugar.  o 1 q 1 ..,,,.0 

id)  Ptyalin  acts  very  feebly  and  very  gradually  upon  raw  starch,  only  after  2 to  3 lion  s 
(Schiff') ; while  upon  boiled  starch  it  acts  rapidly.  [Hence  the  necessity  tor  boiling  thoroughly 

The  various  kinds  of  starch  are  changed  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  amount  of 
cellulose  which  they  contain  ; raw  potato  starch  after  2 to  3 hours,  raw  mawe  starch  after  2 to 
3 minutes  (Eammarsten) ; wheat  starch  more  quickly  than  that  of  rice.  hen  the  starches 

from‘"an"tfe‘^^^  than  the  saliva  from  any  single 

^The  action  o^^^  like  all  such  ferments,  is  hindered  by  the  in-oducts  of  its  own  action 

As^  the  sugar  accumulates,  the  action  of  the  ptyalin  is  slowed  or  arrested.  If  the  sugar  formed 

be  removed  the  ptyalin  again  acts  on  the  remainder  of  the  starch.] 

fEfifect  of  Tea. — Tea  has  an  intensely  inhibitory  effect  on  salivary  digestion,  which  is  due  to 
the  lar^e  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the  tea-leaf.  Coffee  and  cocoa  have  only.a  s^light 
effect  on  salivary  digestion.  The  only  way  to  mitigate  the  inhibitory  efiect  of  tea  on 
digestion  is  “nM  to  sip  the  beverage  with  the  meal,  but  to  eat  first  aud  drink  afteni  aids 

(Kobcrtd).'] 

149.  TESTS  FOR  SUGAR.— 1.  Trommer’s  test  depeiKls  upon  the  fact  that,  111 
alkaline  solutions,  sugar  acts  as  a reducing  agent  ^ 111  tins  case  a nietalhc  oxide  is 
changed  into  a suhoxide.  To  the  fluid  to  he  investigated,  add  ^ of  its  volume  of 
a solution  of  caustic  potash  (soda),  specific  gravity  l-2o,  and  a few  drops  of 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  vdiich  causes  at  first  a bluish  precipitate,  consisting  of 
hydrated  cupric  oxide,  but  it  is  redissolved,  giving  a clear  blue  fluid,  if  sugar  bo 
present.  Heat  the  u])per  stratum  of  the  fluid,  and  a yeUow  or  red  ring  of  cuprous 
oxide  is  obtained,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  sugar ; 2GiiO  - U = GuW>. 

Tbe  solution  of  liydrated  cupric  oxide  is  caused  by  other  orgmuic  substances ; but  the  final 
stage,  01  tlm  irodiiction  of  cuiirous  oxide,  is  obtained  only  with  certain  siigars-grape-,  fruit- 
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aiul  milk-  (but  not  cane-)  sugar.  Fluids  which  are  turbid  must  be  previously  filtered,  and  if 
they  are  highly  coloured,  they  must  bo  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  ; the  lead  acetate  is  after- 
wards removed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate  and  sulise(|uent  iiltration.  If  very  sinall 
i[uantities  of  sugar  are  present  along  with  comjiounds  of  ammonia,  a yellow  colour  instead  ol’  a 
yellow  preciiiitato  may  bo  obtained.  In  doing  the  test,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
cupric  sulphate. 


[2.  Fehling’s  Solution  i.s  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassio-tartrate  of  copi^er. 
Boil  a small  quantity  of  the  deep-blue-colonrecl  Feliling’s  .solution  in  a test-tube, 
and  add  to  the  boiling  test  a fetv  drojis  of  the  fluid  .sup]iosed  to  contain  the  sugar. 
If  sugar  be  present,  the  cojiper  solution  is  reduced,  giving  a yellow  or  reddish  pre- 
cipitate. The  reason  for  boiling  the  test  itself  is,  that  the  solution  is  apt  to 
decompose  when  kei)t  for  some  time,  when  it  is  precipitated  by  heat  alone.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  tests  for  the  presence  of  sugar.  In  Pavy’s 
modification  of  this  test,  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  a caustic  alkali  (§  267).] 

(3)  Bdttger  b Test.  Alkaline  bismuth  oxide  solution  is  best  prepared,  according  toNylandev, 
as  follows  2 grins,  bismuth  subnitrate,  4 grins,  potassic  and  sodic  tartrate,  100  grms! 
caustic  soda  of  8 per  cent.  Add  1 c.c.  to  every  10  c. c.  of  the  iluid  to  be  investigated.  When 
boiled  for  several  minutes,  the  sugar  causes  the  reduction  and  deposits  a black  precijiitate  of 
metallic  bismuth.  [According  to  Salkowski  the  urine  ol  a person  takin<^  rhubarb  i^ives  the 
same  reaction  with  this  test.] 

(4)  Moore  and  Hellers  Test. — Caustic  potash  or  soda  is  added  until  the  mixture  is  strongly 
alkaline  ; it  is  afterwards  boiled.  It  sugar  be  [iresent,  a yellow,  brown,  or  brownish-black  colora- 
tion IS  obtained.  If  nitric  acid  be  added,  the  odour  of  burned  sugar  (caramel)  and  formic  acid 
IS  obtained. 

(5)  Mulder  and  Neubauer  s Test.. — A solution  of  iiidigo-carniine,  rendered  alkaline  with  sodic 
carbonate,  is  added  to  the  sugar  solution  until  a slight  bluish  colour  is  obtained.  When  the 
mixture  is  heated,  the  colour  jiasses  into  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  When  shaken  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  fluid  again  becomes  blue. 

Molisch  8 Test,  lo  5 c.cm.  of  the  fluid  add  2 drojis  of  a 17  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution 
of  a-naphthol,  or  a solution  of  thymol.  Add  1 to  2 c.cm.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  shake  the  mixture.  The  presence  of  sugar  colours  the  a-naphthol  mixture  deep  violet, 
tlie  thymol  deep  red.  The  subsequent  addition  of  water  causes  a precipitate  of  similar  colour, 
winch  IS  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Albumin,  casein,  and  peptone  o^ive  the 
same  leactioii  {Scegen),  but  tlie  deposit  on  the  addition  of  water  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Other  tests,  including  the  Phenyl-hydrazin  test,  are  described  in  § 267. 

In  all  cases  where  albumin  is  present  it  must  be  removed — in  urine  by  acidulating  with  acetic 
acid  and  boiling  ; in  blood,  by  adding  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  afterwards  filtering, 
while  the  alcohol  is  expelled  by  heat.  [If  peptone  be  present  the  cuprous  oxide  may  not  be 
])recipitated  on  boiling.  The  mi.xture  must  be  evaporated  down,  the  sugar  dissolved  out  by 
alcohol,  and  the  test  for  sugar  applied  to  a watery  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract.] 


150.  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  SUGAR. -I.  By  Fermentation. -In  the  akss 
vessel  (fig.  187,  a)  a measured  quantity  (20  c.cm.)  of  the  fluid  (sugar)  is  placed  along  with  fome 
yeast,  while  b contains  concentrated  suliihiiric  acid.  The  . 
whole  apparatus  is  tlieii  weighed.  When  exposed  to  a siitK- 
cient  temperature  (10'’  to  40°  C.),  the  sugar  splits  into  2 
molecules  of  alcohol  and  2 of  carbon  dioxide, 


= 2(C,H„0) 


2(CO,), 

-I-  2 carbon  dioxide^ 


(irni)e-sugnr=  2 nlcoiiol' 

and  in  addition  there  are  formed  traces  of  glycerin  and  suc- 
cinic acid.  The  CO.,  escapes  from  b,  and  as  it  passes  through 
the  HjSOj,  the  CO„  yields  to  the  latter  its  water.  The 
apparatus  is  weighed  after  two  days,  when  the  reaction  is 
ended,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  is  calculated  from  the  loss  of 
weight  in  the  20  c.cm,  of  fluid.  100  parts  of  water-free 
sugar  = 48 '89  parts  COo,  or  100  parts  CO3  correspond  to 


Fig.  187. 

Apparatus  for  the  quantitative 
Gstiiiiation  of  sugar  by  fer- 
mentation. 


204 '54  parts  of  sugar. 

coimei^n^l'rc^k^  solution,  which  is  made  of  such  a strength  that  all  the 

(§  267).  ^ centimetres  of  the  solution  is  reduced  by  0'05  grams  ofgrape-siigar 

anmlmt^o7'^S^?et!i?■^  saccharimeter  of  Soldi- Vent/.ke  may  be  used  to  determine  the 

Simar  rofafe<i  t'bn  f ' i • f quantitative  estimation  of  albumin. 

Su„ai  rotates  the  lay  of  polan.scd  light  to  the  right  and  albumin  to  the  left.  The  amount  of 
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rotation,  or  “specific  rotatory  power,”  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  rotating 
substance  present  in  the  solution,  so  that  the  amount  ot  rotation  ot  the  ray  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  substance  present.  By  the  term  “specific  rotatory  power”  is  meant  the  degree  of 
rotation  which  is  produced  by  1 grin,  ot  the  substance  dissolved  in  1 c.cm.  ot  uater,  when 
examined  in  a layer  1 decimetre  thick.  For  yellow  light  the  specific  rotation  ot  grape-sugar  is 
-t-  56°. 

In  fm.  188  the  light  from  the  lamp  falls  upon  a crystal  of  calc-spar.  Two  Nicol’s  prisms  are 
placed  *at  v and  s,  v is  movable  round  the  axis  of  vision,  while  s is  fixed.  In  ??i  Soleil  s double 


Fig.  188. 


Soleil- Ventzke’s  polarisation  apparatus. 


plate  of  quartz  is  placed,  so  that  one-half  of  it  rotates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  as  much  to  the 
right  as  the  other  rotates  it  to  the  lel't.  In  u the  field  of  vision  is  covered  by  a plate  ot  /r/t- 
rototoii/ quartz.  At  6 c is  the  compensator,  composed  of  two  right-rotatory  prisms  ot  quaitz, 
which  can  be  displaced  laterally  by  the  milled  head,  g,  so  that  the  polarised  light  passing 
through  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to  pass  through  a thicker  or  thinner  layer  ot  quartz.  " 
these  right-rotatory  prisms  are  placed  in  a certain  position,  the  rotation  ot  the  lett-rotatoiy 
quartz  at  n is  exactly  neutralised.  In  this  position  the  scale  on  the  compensator  has  its  uoniiis 
exactly  at  o,  and  both  halves  of  the  double  plate  at  m appear  to  have  the  same  colour  to  the 
observer,  who  from  v looks  through  the  telescope  placed  at  e.  Rotate  the  Jsicol  s prism  at  v 
until  a bright  rose-coloured  field  is  obtained.  In  this  position  the  telescope  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  vertical  line  bounding  the  two  halves  shall  be  distinctly  visible.  The  apparatus  is  now 
ready  for  use. 
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Fill  a tube,  1 deciinetro  in  length,  with  mine  containing  .sugar  or  albumin,  the  urine  bein'' 
perfectly  clear.  The  tube  is  placed  between  m and  n.  By  rotating  the  Nicol’s  jirisms,  v,  the 
rose-colour  is  again  obtained.  The  compensator  at  g is  then  rotated  until  both  halves’  of  the 
field  of  vision  liave  e.xactly  the  same  colour.  When  this  is  obtained,  read  olf  on  the  scale  the 
number  of  degrees  the  nonius  is  displaced  to  the  right  (sugar)  or  to  the  left  (albiiniin)  from  zero. 
The  number  of  degrees  indicates  directly  the  number  of  grams  of  tVe  rotating  substance 
present  in  100  c.c.  of  the  fluid.  If  the  fluid  is  very  dark  coloured,  it  must  be  decolorised  by 
filtering  it  through  animal  charcoal  {Scegen),  [or  the  colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  lead  acetate.]  If  the  sugary  urine  contains  albumin,  the  latter  must  be  removed  by 
boiling  and  filtration.  A turbidity  not  removed  by  filtration  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  a dro2i 
of  acetic  acid  or  .several  drops  of  sodic  carbonate  or  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards  filtering  [One 
may  also  emi'loy  the  apparatus  of  Mitscherlich,  or  the  “ half-shadow  aiiparatus  ” of  Laurent.] 

151.  MECHANISM  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS.— This  embraces 
the  folloM’ing  acts  : — 

1.  The  mtrodiiction  and  mastication  of  the  food;  the  movements  of  the  tom>ue; 

insalivation;  formation  of  the  bolus  of  food.  ° ’ 

2.  Deglutition. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine. 

4.  The  excretion  of  faecal  matters. 

152.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOOD. — Fluids  are  taken  into  the  mouth  in 
three  ways  (1)  By  suction,  the  lips  are  applied  air-tight  to  the  vessel  contahiing 
the  fluid,  while  the  tongue  is  I’etracted  (the  lower  jaw  being  often  depressed)  and 
acts  like  the  piston  in  a suction-pump,  thus  causing  the  fluid  to  enter  the  mouth.. 
Herz  found  that  the  negative  pressure  caused  by  an  infant  while  sucking  = 3 to  10 
nim.  Hg.  (2)  The  fluid  is  lapped  when  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
lips,  and  is  raised  by  aspiration  and  mixed  with  air  so  as  to  produce  a characteristic 
sound  ill  the  mouth.  (3)  Fluid  may  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  as  a general 
rule,  the  lips  are  applied  closely  to  the  vessel  containmg  the  fluid. 

Solids,  when  they  consist  of  small  particles,  are  heked  up  ivitli  the  lips,  aided  by 
the  movements  of  the  tongue.  In  the  case  of  large  masses,  a part  is  bitten  off  with 
the  incisor  teeth,  and  is  afterwards  brought  imder  the  action  of  the  molar  teeth  by 
means  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue. 

153.  MASTICATION.— The  process  of  mastication  is  a complicated  co-ordinate 
muscular  act  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  central  nervous  system,  with  the 
aid  of  guiding  sensations  originatmg  in  the  structures  of  the  mouth. 

The  articulation  of  the  jaw  is  provided  with  an  interarticular  cartilage — the  meniscus— which 
prevents  direet  pressure  being  made  upon  the  articular  surface  when  the  jaws  are  enerseticallv 
closed,  and  which  also  divides  the  joint  into  two  eavities,  one  lying  over  the  other.  The  capsule 
IS  so  lax  that,  in  addition  to  the  raising  and  dexircssing  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  permits  of  the  lower 
su'rfacr*'^  forwards,  whereby  the  meniscus  moves  with  it,  and  covers  the  articular 

The  process  of  mastication  embraces  :— («)  The  elevation  of  the  jaw,  accom- 
plished l)y  tlie  combined  action  of  the  Temporal,  Masseter,  and  Internal  Ptery<roid 
Muscles.  If  the  lower  javv  was  iireviously  so  far  depressed  that  its  articular  surface 
rested  upon  the  tubercle,  it  now  passes  backwards  noon  the  artimilnv  anvf.w.« 


Digastrics,  the  Mylo-  and  Geiiio-hyoid  and 


(c)  Displacement  of  the  Articular  Surfaces.— During  rest,  when  the  mouth  is 
dosed,  the  incrsor  teetli  of  the  lower  jaw  are  within  the  arch  of  the  upper  incisors. 
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urticulav  surface  passes  onto  the  tul  )crcle  (and,  tlierefore,  downwards),  Avliile  the  lateral 
teeth  are  thereby  separated  from  each  other.  The  jaw  is  retracted  hy  the  Internal 
Pterygoids  without  any  aid  from  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Temporals.  "When  one 
articular  surface  is  carried  forwards,  the  jaw  is  ])rotruded  and  retracted  hy  the  Ifxter- 
nal  and  Internal  Pterygoid  of  the  same  side.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a trans- 
verse movement,  Avherehy  the  hack  teeth  of  the  protruded  side  are  separated  frcmi 
each  other. 

Durhig  mastication,  the  individual  movements  of  the  lower  jaAV  are  variou.sly  com- 
bined, and  especially  with  lateral  grinding  movements,  Avhile  the  food  to  he 
niasticated  is  kept  from  passing  outwards  hy  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips 
( Orbicularis  oris)  and  the  Buccinators,  while  the  tongue  continually  pu.shes  tlie 
]iarticles  between  the  molar  teeth.  The  energy  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is 
regulated  by  the  sensibility  of  the  teeth,  and  the  inuscular  sensibility  of  the 
muscles  of  Aiiastication,  as  Avell  as  by  the  general  sensibility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and. lips.  At  the  same  time,  the  mass  is  mixed  Avith  saliva,  the 
diAuded  particles  cohere,  and  are  formed  mto  a mass  or  bolus,  of  a long,  oval  shape, 
by  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  bolus  then  rests  on  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
ready  to  be  sAvalloAved. 

Nerves  of  Mastication.  — The  muscles  of  mastication  receive  their  motor  nerves  from  the  third 
branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  being  supplied 
from  the  same  source.  The  geuio-,  omo-,  and  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
are  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal,  while  the  facial  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the 
stylo-hyoid,  the  platysma,  the  buccinator,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lips.  The  general  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  mastication  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  367). 

■\Vhen  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  jaws  are  kept  in  contact  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  rendered  free  from  air,  and  the  entrance  of  air  is  prevented  anteriorly 
by  the  lips  and  posteriorly  by  the  soft  palate.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  is  from  2 to  4 
mm.  Hg.  {Mctzijcr  and  Bondars). 

[Effect  on  the  Circulation. — Marey  found  that  mastication  trebled  the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
current  in  the  carotid  (horse),  while  Frangois-Frank  observed  that  the  circulation  of  the  brain 
(in  man)  is  increased;  hence  it  is  evident  that  mastication  implies  an  increased  supply  of  blood 
to  the  nerve-centres.] 

151  "STRUCTURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TEETH.— [Each  tootli 
cousists"  of  a portion  above  the  gum  and  termed  the  crown,  a part  imbedded  in  the 
gvun,  the  fang,  and  a narroAV  neck  connecting  the.se  tAvo.]  A tooth  is  just  a papUla 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum,  Avhich  has  undergone  a characteristic 
development.  In  its  simplest  form,  as  in  the  teeth  of  the  lamprey,  tlie  connective- 
tissue  basis  of  the  papilla  is  covered  Avith  many  layers  of  corneous  epithelium.  _ In 
human  teeth,  part  of  the  papilla  is  transformed  into  a layer  of  calcified  dentine, 
Avhile  the  epithelium  of  the  papilla  produces  the  enamel,  the  fang  of  the  tooth  being 
covered  by  a thin  accessory  layer  of  lione,  the  crusta  petrosa  or  cement. 

The  dentine  or  iAmry  Avhich  surrounds  the  pulp-cavity  and  the  canal  of  the  fang 
(fig.  189)  is  A'eryfirm,  elastic,  and  brittle.  Dentine,  like  the  matrix  of  bone,  when 
treated  in  a certain  Avay,  presents  a fibrillar  structure.  It  is  permeated  by  innu- 
merable long,  tortuous,  AAmvy  tubes — the  dentinal  tubules  each  of  AAhich  com- 
municates Avith  the  pulp-caAuty  by  means  of  a fine  opening,  and  passes  more  oi  less 
horizontally  outAvards  as  far  as  the  outer  layers  of  the  dentine.  The  tubules  aie 
bovmded  by  an  extremely  resistant,  thin,  cuticular  mejnbrane,  Avhich  strongly 
resists  the  action  of  chemical  reagents.  These  tidjules  are  filled  completely  by  soft 
fibres,  the  “fibres  of  Tomes,”  Avhich  are  merely  greatly  elongated  and  branched 

]>r<jcesses  of  the  odontoblasts  of  the  pulp. 

The  dentinal  tubules,  as  Avell  as  the  fibres  of  Tomes,  anastomose  throughout 
their  entire  extent  by  means  of  fine  jn'oeesses.  As  the  fibres  approach  the  enamel, 
Avhich  they  do  not  penetrate,  some  of  them  bend  on  themselves,  and  form  a looj) 
(ii^r  192  c),  Avhilst  others  pass  into  the  “ interglobular  spaces”  (fig.  191),  avIucIi 
are  so  abundant  in  the  outer  part  of  the  dentine.  The  interglobular  spaces  are 
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small  spaces  Ijoiuuled  by  curved  surfaces.  Certain  curved  Hues,  “ Schreger’s 

lines,”  may  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  in  the 
dentine  (e.r/.,  of  the  elephant’.s  tusk)  running  parallel 

— Knnmel. 


Cement. 


Dentine. 


I’lilp 

Cavity. 


Fig.  189.  Fig.  190. 

Fig.  189.-— Longitudinal  section  of  an  incisor  tooth.  Fig.  190. — Transverse  section  of  dentine. 
The  light  rings  ai’e  the  walls  of  the  dentinal  tnlmles  ; the  dark  centres  with  the  light  points 
are  the  fibres  of  Tomes  lying  in  tlie  tubules.  Fig.  191. — Interglobular  spaces  in  dentine. 


with  the  contour  of  the  tooth.  They  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  at  these  parts  all 
the  chief  curves  in  the  dentiiial  tubules  follow  a similar  course. 


F ig.  192.— Section  of  a tooth  between  the  dentine  and  enamel.  enamel  ; c,  dentinal  tubules  ; 
h,  enamel  prisms  highly  magnified  ; C,  tran.sverse  sections  of  enamel  prisms.  Fig.  193.— 
lran.sver.se  section  ol  the  fang,  a,  cement  with  bone-corpuscles  ; b,  dentine  with  tubules  ; 
c,  boundary  between  both. 


The  enamel,  the  hardest  substance 
in  the  body  (resembling  apatite),  covers 
the  crown  of  the  teeth.  It  consists  of 


hexagonal  flattened  prism.s  arranged  side  by  side  like  a palisade  (tig.  192,  B and 
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C).  Tliey  are  3 to  5 /a  inch)  hroad,  not  quite  uniform  in  thickness,  curved 

slightly  in  dill'erent  directions,  and,  owing  to  inequalities  of  thickne.ss,  they 
exhibit  transverse  markings.  Tliey  are  elongated  calcified,  cylindrical,  epithelial 
cells.  Rctzius  described  dark-brown  lines  running  parallel  Avitli  the  outer  lioundary 
of  tlie  enamel,  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  (fig.  189).  The  fully-formed 
enamel  is  negatively  doubly  refractive  and  uniaxial,  ivhile  tbe  developing  enamel 
is  positively  doulily  refractive  (Hojppe-Seyler). 

The  cuticula  or  Nasmyth’s  membrane  covers  the  free  surface  of  the  enamel  as 
a completely  structureless  membrane  1 to  2 /a  thick,  but  in  quite  young  teeth  it 
exhibits  an  epithelial  structure,  and  is  derived  from  the  outer  epithelial  layer  of 
the  enamel  organ. 

The  cement  or  crusta  petrosa  is  a thin  layer  of  bone  covering  the  fang  (fig. 
193,  a).  The  bone  lacunse  communicate  directly  with  the  dental  tubules  of  the 
fang.  Haversian  canals  and  lamellae  are  only  found  Avhere  the  layer  of  cement  is 
thick,  and  the  former  may  communicate  Avith  the  pulp-cavity.  A ery  thin  layers  of 
cement  may  be  deAmid  of  bone-corpuscles.  Sharpey’s  fibres  occur  in  the  cement 
of  the  dog’s  tooth  ; AAdrile  in  the  horse’s  tooth  smgle  bone-corpuscles  are  surrounded 
by  a capsule.  In  the  periodontal  membrane,  Avhich  is  just  the  periosteum  of 
the  alveolus,  coils  of  blood-vessels  similar  to  the  renal  glomeruli  occur.  They 
anastomose  Avitli  each  other,  and  are  surroimded  by  a delicate  capsule  of  con- 
nectHe-tissue. 

The  pulp  in  a fuUy-groAvn  tooth  represents  the  remainder  of  the  dental  papilla 
around  Avhich  the  dentine  Avas  deposited.  It  consists  of  a very  vascular  indis- 

■’  o. 


Epithelium. 


Tunica 

propria. 


Bone  of  jaw. 

B. 

Fig.  194. 

A. — Vertical  section  of  the  jaw  of  a sheep  embryo  x 40.  1,  dental  furrow  ; 2,  dental  ridge  ; 

3,  enamel  germ.  B. — Transverse  section  of  theloAverjaw  of  a four  months’  human  foetus 
X 40.  1,  dental  ridge  ; 2,  stalk  of  the  enamel  oi'gan  ; 3,  enamel  organ  ; a,  peripheral  cells 
hj  germ  pulp  ; c,  cylindrical  cells  of  enamel  ; 4,  papilla.  C. — ct,  dental  ridge  ; enamel 
organ  Avith  (1)  outer  epithelium,  (2)  middle  stellate  layer,  (3)  enamel  prism-cell  layer ; 
c,  dentine  germ  Avith  blood-A'essels,  and  the  long  osteoblasts  on  the  surface  ; d,  tooth-sac  ; 
c,  secondary  enamel  germ. 

tinctly  fibrillar  connectiAm  tissue,  laden  Avith  cells.  Tlie  layers  of  cells,  resembling 
epitlielium,  Avhich  lie  in  direct  contact  Avith  the  dentine,  are  called  odontoblasts, 
i.e.,  those  cells  Avhich  build  rip  the  dentine.  These  cells  send  oil  long  branched 
processes  into  the  dentinal  tubules,  Avliilst  their  nucleated  bodies  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp,  and  form  connections  by  processes  Avith  other  cells  of  the  pulp  and 
Avith  neighbouring  odontoblasts.  Numerous  non-medullatctl  nerve-fibres  (sensory 
from  the  trigeminus),  Avhose  mode  of  termination  is  unknoAvn,  occur  in  the  pulp. 

The  periosteum  or  periodontal  membrane  of  the  fang  i.s,  at  the  same  time,  the 
alveolar  periosteum,  and  consists  of  connective  tissue  Avith  elastic  fibres  and  many 
nerves. 
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Chemistry  of  a Tooth. — T'he  teeth  consist  ol'a  "elatine-yielding  matrix  intiltrated  with  calcinm 
phosphate  and  carbonate  (like  bone).  (1)  The  dentine  contains — organic  matter,  27'70  ; 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  72’06  ; magnesium  phosphate,  075  ; with  traces  of  iron, 
fluorine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(2)  Tile  enamel  contains  an  organic  proteid  matrix  allied  to  the  substance  of  epithelium.  It 
consists  of  3 '60  organic  matter  and  96 '00  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  1‘05  magnesium 
phosjdiate,  with  traces  of  calcium  fluoride  and  an  insoluble  chlorine  compound. 

(3)  The  cement  is  identical  with  bone. 

The  grums  are  devoid  of  mucous  glands,  very  vascular,  and  often  provided  with  long  vascular 
p.apillas  which  are  sometimes  compound. 

Development  of  a Tooth. — It  begins  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  foetal  life.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  the  fmtal  gum  is  a thick  projecting  ridge  composed  of  many  layers  of 
einthelium  (fig.  194  A).  A dejiressiou,  the  dental  groove,  also  filled  with  epithelium,  occurs 
in  the  gum,  and  runs  along  under  the  ridge.  The  dental  groove  becomes  deeper  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  on  transverse  section  presents  the  appearance  of  a dilated  flask,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  filled  with  elongated  epithelial  cells,  which  form  the  “enamel  organ,”  or 
“ common  enamel  germ.”  A conical  papilla,  the  “ dentine  germ,”  grows  up  from  the  raucous 
tissue,  of  which  the  gum  consists,  towards  the  enamel  organ  (figs.  194  B,  194  C),  so  that  the 
apex  of  the  papilla  comes  to  have  the  enamel  organ  resting  upon  it  like  a double  cap.  After- 
wards, owing  to  the  development  of  connective  tissue,  the  parts  of  the  enamel  organ  lying 
between  and  uniting  the  individual  dentine  germs,  disappear,  and  gradually  the  connective- 
ti.ssue  forms  a tooth  sac  enclosing  the  papilla  and  its  enamel  organ  (fig.  194  A,  3). 

Those  epithelial  cells  (figs.  194,  B,  3,  194  C)  of  the  enamel  organ,  which  lie  next  the  top  of 
the  papilla,  are  cylindrical,  and  become  calcified  to  form  enamel  prisms.  The  layer  of  cells  of 
the  double  cap,  which  is  directed  towards  the  tooth-sac,  becomes  flattened,  fuses,  undergoes  a 
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Fig.  195. 

rransversB  section  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a new-born  dog  x 40.  The  dental  sac  is  shown  only  on 
the  left  side.  The  tissues  originating  from  connective  tissue  are  shown  on  the  left,  and 
those  of  epithelial  origin  on  the  right. 

horny  transformation,  and  becomes  the  cuticula,  whilst  the  cells  which  lie  between  both  layers 
undergo  an  intermediate  metamorphosis,  so  that  they  come  to  resemble  the  branched  stellate 
cells  of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  gradually  disa[)jiear  altogether. 

the  dentine  is  formed  in  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  projecting  connective  tissue  of  the 
dental  papilla,  owing  to  the  calcification  of  the  continuous  layer  of  odontoblasts  which  occur 
1 C,  l95).  During  the  process,  fibres  or  branches  of  these  cells  are  left  un- 

affected, and  remain  as  the  fibres  of  Tomes.  Exactly  the  same  process  occurs  as  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bone,  the  odontoblasts  forming  around  themselves  .a  calcified  matrix.  The  cement  is 
formed  from  the  soft  connective-tissue  of  the  dental  alveolus. 

Dentition. — iduring  tlie  development  of  tlie  linst,  temporary  or  milk-teeth  a 
.special  enamel  organ  (fig.  194,  c)  is  formed  near  tlie.se,  but  it  does  not  undergo 
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development  until  the  milk-teeth  are  shed;  even  the  papilla  is  wanting  at  first. 
AVhen  the  permanent  tootli  begins  to  develop,  it  opens  into  the  alveolar  wall  of 
the  milk-teeth  from  hclo^v.  The  tissue  of  this  dental  sac  causes  erosion,  or  eating 
away  of  the  fang  and  even  of  the  body  of  the  milk-teeth,  without  its  blood- 
vessels undergoing  atrophy.  The  chief  agents  in  the  absorption  are  the  amoeboid 
cells  of  the  granulation  tissue.  [Multinuclear  giant-cells  also  erode  the  fangs  of 
the  teeth.  The  little  cavities  in  Avhich  the  large  osteoclasts  lie  are  known  as 
Howship’s  lacunae  or  foveae.] 

Eruption  of  the  Milk-Teeth. — The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  twenty 
milk-teeth  cut  the  gum,  i.e.,  from  the  seventh  month  to  the  second  year : — Lower 
central  incisors,  upper  central  incisors,  upper  lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors, 
first  molar,  canine,  the  second  molars. 

[The  figures  indicate  in  months  the  period  of  eruption  of  each  tooth.] 


Molars. 

Canines. 

liicisni's. 

Canines. 

ilolars. 

21  12 

18 

9 7 7 9 

18 

12  24 

[The  permanent  teeth  succeed  the  milk-teeth,  the  process  beginning  aliout  the 
seventh  year.  Ten  teeth  in  each  jaw  take  the  place  of  the  milk-teeth,  while  six 
teeth  appear  further  back  in  each  jaw.  Thus  the  total  number  of  permanent 
teeth  is  thirty-two.  As  the  sacs,  from  which  the  permanent  teeth  are  developed, 
are  formed  before  birth,  they  merely  undergo  the  same  process  of  development  as 
the  temporary  teeth,  only  at  a much  later  period.  The  last  of  the  permanent 
molars — the  wisdom-tooth — may  not  cut  the  jaw  until  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
Jifth  year.  At  the  sixth  year  the  jaw  contains  the  largest  number  of  teeth,  as  all 
tire  temporary  teeth  are  present,  and,  hi  addition,  the  croivns  of  all  the  permanent 
teeth,  except  the  wisdom-teeth,  makmg  forty-eight  in  all  (fig.  196).] 

[Eruption  of  Permanent  Teeth.— The  age  at  which  each  tooth  cuts  the  gum  is 
given  in  years  in  the  following  table  ; — 


Molars. 

BiscuspW. 

Canines. 

Incisors.  ! 

Canines. 

Biscuspiil. 

Molars. 

17  12 
to  to  6 
25  13 

10  9 

11  to  12 

8 7 7 8 

11  to  12 

9 10 

12  17 
6 to  to 

13  25 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Teeth.— All  the  conditions  for  putrefaction  are  present  in  the  mouth ; 
and  when  putrefaction  occurs,  the  products  (often  acid)  attack  the  dentine  and  hasten  its  decaj. 
Hence,  the  necessity  for  thorough  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  The  teeth  niay  bo 
cleaned  by  means  of  a soft  tooth-brush  and  water,  with  or  without  the  use  ot  any  ot  tlie 
numerous  dentrifices,  such  as  powdered  chalk  or  charcoal.  Astringents  such  as  catechu  ana 
areca-nut  are  sometimes  used.  Mineral  acids  attack  the  teeth,  and  ought  when  taken  to  bo 
sucked  through  a tube.] 

155.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TONGUE.— The  tongue,  being  a muscular 
organ,  and  extremely  molhle,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion ; — (1)  It  keeps  the  food  from  passing  from  between  the  molar  teeth.  (2)  It 
forms  into  a bolus  the  finely-divided  food  after  it  is  mixed  with  saliva.  (3)  hen 
the  tongue  is  raised,  the  bolus  lying  on  its  dorsum  is  pushed  backwards  into  the 
pharynx  and  oesojihagus. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  is  threefold — longitialinally,  from  base  to  tip ; 
transversely.,  the  fibres  for  the  most  part  proceeding  outwards  from  the  vertically- 
jilaced  sciitum  lingme.;  verticaUy,  from  lielow  upwards.  Some  of  the  muscles  are 
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confiiK-d  to  the  tongue  (intrinsic),  -wliile  otliers  (extrinsic)  are  .-ittaclied  lieyond  it 
to  the  liyoid  hone,  lower  jaw,  tlie  styloid  process,  and  the  palate. 

[The  extrinsic  Muscles  of  the  tongue. — The  tongue  i.s  diviJecl  vertically  by  a fibrous  sciit-mn, 
and  on  each  side  there  are  four  extrinsic  muscles.  The  hyo-glossus  passes  from  the  hyoid  bone 
upwards  into  the  tongue  between  tlie  lingualis  and  stylo-glossus.  When  both  muscles  contract 
the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards.  The  (jcnio-hyo-glossus  arises  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  fibres  spread  out  in  a fan-shaped  manner,  some 
going  to  the  hyoid  bone,  a few  to  the  pharynx,  but  most  enter  the  entire  length  of  the  tongue 
near  the  fibrous  septum.  Both  muscles  acting  together  protrude  the  tongue.  The  joalalo- 
glosms,  ill  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  enters  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
concerned  in'deglutition.  The 
stylo-gloss-us  passes  from  the 
styloid  proce.ss  down  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue.  These 
muscles  pull  back  the  tongue 
and  raise  its  margins.] 

[The  intrinsic  muscles. — 

The  superior  or  superficial 
Ungual  runs  from  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  towards  the  hyoid 
bone  just  under  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  transverse 
muscle,  ivhose  fibres  run  trans- 
versely from  the  septum  to 
the  sides  of  the  tongue.  The 
vertical  fibres  run  in  an  arched 
direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards towards  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue.  The  inferior  or 
deep)  lingual  muscle  consists  of  Lower  jaw  of  a child,  five  years  of  age,  with  the  surface  removed 
a thick  bundle  of  longitudinal  to  show  the  uncut  permanent  tooth-germs, 

fibres  running  along  the  under 

surface  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the  hyo-glossus.  They  shorten  the  tongue  and  turn 
its  tip  downwards.] 

Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  transversely  striated,  with  a delicate  sarcolemma,  and  very 
often  they  are  branched  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular 
bundles  cross  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  in  the  interspaces  fat-cells  and  glands  occur. 

Changes  iu  form  and  position  of  the  tongue  : — 

(1)  Shorteninrj  and  broadening  by  the  longitudinal  muscle,  aided  hy  the  hyo- 
glossus. 

(2)  Elongation  and  narrowing,  hy  the  transversus  linguae. 

(3)  The  dorsum  is  rendered  concave  by  the  transversus  and  the  simultaneous  actioii 
of  the  median  vertical  fibres. 

(4)  Arching  of  the  dorsum : — {a)  Transversely,  hy  the  lowest  transverse  bundles  ; 
(h)  longitudinally,  hy  the  lowest  longitudmal  muscles. 

(5)  Protrusion,  hy  the  genio-glossu.s,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  usually 
becomes  narrower  and  longer  (2). 

(6)  Retraction,  hj'  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus,  and  (1)  usually  occurring  at 
the  same  time. 

(7)  Depression  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  hy  the  hyo-glossus.  The  floor  of  the 
mouth  may  l)o  made  deeper  hy  de[)ressing  the  hyoid  bone. 

(8)  Elevation  of  the  tongue  tov’ards  the  palate  : — {a)  At  the  tip  hy  the  anterior 
part  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  \ (b)  in  the  middle  hy  elevating  the  entire  hyoid  hone 
by  the  mylo-hyoid  (N.  trigeminus) ; (c)  at  the  root  hy  the  stylo-glossus  and  [)alato- 
glossus,  as  well  as  indirectly  by  the  stylo-hyoid  {N.  facialis). 

(9)  Latercd  movements,  the  ti|)  of  tlie  tongue  passing  to  the  right  or  left ; these 
arc  caused  hy  the  longitmlinal  fibres  of  one  side. 

Tlie  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  is  the  hypoglossal  (fig.  197).  When  this  nerve  is  divided 
or  paralysed  on  one  side,  the  tipof  the  tongue  lying  in  tlie  floor  of  the  month  is  directed  towards 
the  sound  side,  because  the  tonus  of  the  non-paralysed  longitudinal  fibres  shortens  the  sound 
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side  slightly.  II  the  tongue  he  prolrudcd,  however,  the  tip  passes  towards  the  pa?'ali/scd  side, 
this  arises  Iroiii  the  direction  oi  the  genio-glo.ssiis  (from  the  middle  downwards  and  outwards), 
and  the  tongue  lollows  the  direction  of  its  action.  The  tongues  of  animals  which  have  been 

killed  exhibit  fibrillar  contractions  of  the 
imiscles,  sometimes  la.sting  for  a whole  day. 
[Stirling  has  fiequently  found  nerve-ganglia  in 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue.] 

[The  sensory  nerves  are  the  livcjual  or 
(Hisiatory  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  confers 
sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  Tlie  lingual 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  confers 
ordinary  sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  on 
the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue.  The  chorda 
tynipani,  which  is  the  special  nerve  of  taste  for 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  There 
are  also  sympathetic  fibres  on  the  blood-vessels 
(fig.  197).] 

156.  DEGLUTITION. — [By  a compli- 
cated series  of  co-ordinated  nmscular  acts 
the  bolus  of  food  is  carried  from  the 
mouth  successively  through  the  jiharynx 
and  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.] 

\yhe]}harynx  (112  mm.  in  length)  extends  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  where  it  becomes  continuous 


Fig.  197. 

The  three  nerves  of  the  tongue,  showing  their 
curved  course  and  their  terminations.  1, 
Mandible ; 2,  hyoid  bone  ; 3,  internal  caro- 
tid ; 4,  lingual  artery  ; 5,  genio-glossus  ; 6, 
hyo-glossus ; 7,  stylo-glossus ; 8,  hypoglossal 
nerve  ; 9,  lingual  branch  of  fifth  nerve  ; 10, 
glosso-pharyngeal ; 11,  facial  nerve;  12, 
chorda  tympani. 


with  the  oesophagus.  Above,  it  communicates 
with  the  nose,  mouth  and  larynx  (fig.  198).  It  is  lined  by  a mucous  membrane,  and  strengthened 
and  made  contractile  externally  by  a layer  of  striped  muscular  fibres  running,  for  the  most  part, 

somewhat  transversely,  and 
made  up  of  the  three  con- 
strictor muscles,  — siqjcrior, 
■middle  and  inferior.  Running 
more  longitudually  and  inter- 
nally are  the  pialato-phanjngeus 
and  stylopharyngcus  muscles. 
Outside  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  pharynx  is  a fibrous  or  con- 
nective-tissue layer.  The  upper 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  is  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium, 
while  that  portion  opposite  and 
below  the  fauces  is  lined  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium. 
Much  adenoid  tissue  also  exists 
in  the  mucous  membrane.] 
[Seven  openings  communi- 
cate with  the  pharynx,  viz.,  the 
two  posterior  nares,  the  isthmus 
of  the  fauces,  the  opening  into 
ihe  larynx,  the  msophagus, 
and  the  two  Eustachian  tubes, 
so  that  during  deglutition  all 


Eustachian  tube. 


Soft  palate. 

Isthmus  of  the 
fauces. 


Epiglottis. 

Entrance  to 
iaiynx. 


ilyoid  bone. 

Cricoid 

oartiiage 

Trachea. 


Fig.  198. 

Vertical  or  sagittal  median  section  through  the  mouth  and 
pharynx. 

the  fauces,  the  former  containing  the  imlato-glossus  muscle,  and 
pharyngcus  muscle.  On  each  side  between  the  pillars  lies  a tcmsil.] 


these  apertures  have  to  be 
guarded  in  some  way  or  other.] 
[Anatomically  the  other  im- 
portant parts  are  the  soft  palate 
with  the  uvula,  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces  opening  from  the 
mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and 
bounded  laterally  by  the  an- 
terior and  jiosterior  pillars  of 
the  latter  the  palato- 
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Tlio  omviU'd  movements  of  tlie  contents  of  tlie  digestive  canal  are  ellecteil  Ly  a 
special  kind  of  action  whereby  the  tube  or  canal  contracts  npon  its  contents,  and 
as  this  contraction  proceeds  along  the  tube,  the  contents  are  thereby  carried  along. 
This  is  the  “ peristaltic  movement,”  or  peristalsis. 

[The  act  of  swallovdng  a solid  mass  has  been  variously  described,— firstly,  as 
consisting  of  a voluntary  and  an  involuntary  stage.  In  the  voluntary  stage  the 
food  remains  in  the  mouth,  hut  when  it  reaches  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue, 
or  rather  at  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  involuntary  stage  commences,  which 
includes  its  passage  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  Others, 
again,  divide  it  into  three  stages — 

(1)  "While  the  food  traverses  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

(2)  "While  the  food  traverses  the  pharynx.  This  includes  the  movements 

of  the  pharynx,  the  shutthig  off  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  occlusion  of 
the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  and  the  shutting  of  the  j^illars  of  the  fauces. 

(3)  "\A  bile  it  traverses  the  oesophagus.  In  tliis  stage  gravity  has  no  effect, 

as  the  food  is  carried  downwards  by  peristaltic  action  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, so  that  a person  can  swallow  when  standing  on  his  head.] 

In  the  act  of  deglutition,  Ave  distingui.sli  in  order  the  folloAving  indiAudual  mo\m- 
ments  : — 

I.  Voluntary  Stage.  -(1)  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  the  orbicularis 
oris  ( W.  facialis). 

(2)  The  jaAvs  are  pressed  against  each  other  by  the  muscles  of  inastication 
{N.  trigeminus),  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  loAver  jaAv  affords  a fixed  point  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  the  hyoid  bone. 

(3)  The  tip,  middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  one  after  the  other,  are  pressed 
against  the  hard  palate,  Avhereby  the  contents  of  the  mouth  are  propelled  toAvards 
the  pharynx  [the  floor  of  the  mouth  being  raised  by  the  contraction  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscles]. 

II.  Involuntary  Stage.  — (4)  The  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
mouth.  "When  the  bolus  has  jaassed  the  anterior  palatine  arch  (the  mucus  of  the 
tonsillar  glands  making  it  slippery  again),  it  is  prevented  from  returnmg  to  the 
mouth  by  the  palato-glossi  muscles  Avhich  lie  in  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
coming  together  like  tAvo  side-screens  or  curtains,  meeting  the  raised  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  (stylo-glossus). 

(5)  The  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  posterior  nares.  The  morsel 
is  noAv  behind  the  anterior  palatine  arch  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  has 
reached  the  pharynx,  Avhere  it  is  sidajected  to  the  successive  action  of  the  three 
pharyngeal  constrictor  muscles  Avhich  propel  it  ouAvards.  The  action  of  the 
superior  con.strictor  of  the  pharynx  is  ahvays  combined  Avith  a horizontal  elcA'ation 
(Levator  veli  palatini ; N.  facialis)  and  tension  (Tensor  Amli  palatini ; N.  trigemimis, 
otic  ganglion)  of  the  soft  palate.  The  upper  constrictor  presses  (through  the 
pterygo-pharyngeu.s)  the  posterior  and  lateral  Avails  of  the  pharynx  tightly  against 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  horizontal,  tense,  soft  palate,  Avhereby  the  margins  of 
the  ])Osterior  palatine  arches  (palato-i)haryngeus)  are  approximated.  The  pharyno'o- 
nasal  cavity  is  thus  comjfietely  .shut  off,  so  that  tlie  bolus  cannot  lie  pressed  badv- 
wards  into  the  nasal  cavity  (fig.  199  P>). 

Ill  persons  with  congenital  or  acfinircd  defects  of  the  soft  palate,  or  cleft-palate  diiriiur 
swallowing,  food  passes  into  the  nose.  r-  > b 

(6)  The  food  is  jmerented  from  2Mssing  into  the  larynx.  The  bolus  is  propelled 

oiiAvards  by  the  successive  contraction  of  the  iipiier,  middle,  and  loAvor  constrictors 
of  the  phaijnx  until  it  passes  into  the  oesophagus.  .4t  the  same  time  the  entrance 
to  the  j^lottis  is  closed,  else  the  morsel  'would  puss  into  the  luryiix.  or,  us  is  ^’Ciier- 
ally  .said,  Avoiild  “]ia.ss  the  Avrong  Avay.”  ' " 
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CLOSURE  OF  THE  GLOTTIS  DURING  DEGLUTITION.  [SeC.  156. 


Sounds  during  Deghitition. — If  the  vogiori  of  the  stomach  he  auscultated  during  the  act  of 
.swallowing,  two  sounds  may  be  heard  ; the  first  one  is  jnoduced  when  the  bolus  is  projected  into 
the  stomach  ; the  second  occurs  when  the  peristalsis,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  swallow- 
ing, squeezes  the  contents  of  the  cesophagus  through  the  cardia  {MeUzer,  Zenker,  Eicald).  [The 
latter  occurs  a short  time  afterwards.  In  man,  when  water  alone  is  swallowed,  there  is  no  sound, 
but  when  it  is  ndxed  with  air  there  i«,  and  it  is  generally  heard  because  air  is  usually  swallowed 
with  the  food  or  drink 

The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — («)  The  whole 
larynx — the  lower  jaw  being  fixed — is  raised  upioards  and  foncards,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  root  of  the  tongue  hangs  over  it.  The  hyoid  bone  is  raised  forward.s 
and  upwards  by  the  genio-hyoid,  anterior  belly  of  the  diagastric,  and  mylo-hyoid  ; 
the  larynx  is  approximated  close  to  the  hyoid  hone  by  the  thyro-hyoid.  (b)  When 
the  larynx  is  raised,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  below  the  overhanging  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  downwards  over  the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  and 


Scliemc  of  deglutition. — A shows  the  passages  and  openings  marked  with  arrows  indicating  the 
° air-  and  food-channels.  B,  the  act  of  deglutition. 


the  bolus  passes  over  it.  The  epiglottis  is  also  pulled  down  by  the  special  muscular 
fibres  of  the  reflector  epiglottidis  and  aryepiglotticus.  (c)  The  closure  of  the  glottis 
by  the  constrictors  of  the  larynx  also  prevents  the  entrance  of  substances  into  the 

larynx  (§  313,  II.  2).  . 

in  order  that  the  descending  bolus  maybe  prevented  from  carryuig  the  pharynx 
with  it,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  salpingo-pharyngeus,  and  baseo-pharyngeus  contract 
upwards  when  the  constrictors  act. 


Iniury  to  the  Epiglottis. — Intentional  injury  of  the  epiglottis  in  animals,  or  its  destruction 
in  man,  may  cause  fluids  to  “go  the  wrong  way,”  i.e.,  into  the  glottis,  whilst  solid  food  can  be 
swallowed  without  disturbance.  In  dogs,  coloured  fluids  placed  on  the  root  ot  the  tongue  have 
been  observed  to  pass  directly  into  the  pharynx  without  coming  into  contact  with  it,  so  as 
to  tinge  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis  {Magcndic).  [The  basis  of  the  epiglottis  is 
yellow  elastic  cartilage,  so  that  it  shows  no  tendency  to  ossily,  and  always  retains  its  elasticitj 

rExpenments  of  Kronecker,  Falk,  and  Meltzer.  Method,— IMeltzer  placed  in  his  cesophagus 
an  cesophageal  sound  with  a thin  india-rubber  bag  tied  to  its  lower  end,  and  its  upper  end  in  con- 
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nectiuu  with  a Mai'oy’s  tambour.  Tim  sound  was  graduated  into  centimetres,  so  that  by  li.xing 
it  with  the  teeth,  the  deptli  to  which  the  bag  reached  in  the  msophagus  could  be  ascertained  at 
once.  The  elastic  bag  was  iullated  from  a lateral  tube  so  as  to  fill  the  ccsophagus.  The  experi- 
ment was  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  moment  the  act  of  swallowing  commencerl,  a second 
bag  being  placed  in  the  pharynx,  and  of  course  as  the  bolus — usually  water — passed  along  the 
pharynx  and  ccsophagus  it  compressed  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  bag,  and  a tracing  was 
obtained  of  the  relative  time  of  passage.] 


right 


[In  nil  experiments  on  deglutition  it  is  importnnt  to  remember  that  the  size  and 
cousisteiiee  of  the  bolus  cause  different  mechanisms  to  come  into  play.  In  swallow- 
ing water,  for  example,  less  than  yV^h  second  suffices  to  transport  it  from  the  mouth 
along  the  cesophagus.  It  is  “projected,”  “shot-down”  the  oesophagus  by  the  con- 
tractions chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth- — -the  niylo-hyoids — the 
oesophagus  remaining  oiien ; and  the  oesophagus  first  contracts  after  the  bolus  is 
already  in  the  stomach.  If  a large  mass  of  con.siderable  consistence  is  swallowed, 
this  seems  to  require  the  help  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophageal 
walls.] 

[From  the  tracing  (fig.  200)  it  will  be  seen  thatthe  bolus — e.y.,  water — is  projected 
into  the  stomach  long  before  the  oesophagus  begms  to  contract,  d^^hat 
Kronecker  insists  on 
is  that  in  swallow- 
ing, say  water  or  semi- 
fluid food,  the  food  is 
not  carried  into  the 
stomach  by  a compli- 
cated peristaltic  act  as 
described  above  j but 
that  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition is  one  act,  due 
chiefly  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscles,  which 
ju’oject  the  food  right 
through  the  relaxed 
oesophagus  into  the 
stomach  with  consider- 
able rapidity  sec.) 
and  under  a relatively 
high  pressure.  (!)f 
course  at  the  same 


Fig.  200. 

Tracing  of  the  act  of  deglutition.  1,  A indicates  the  compression  of 
the  elastic  bag  caused  by  the  bolus  projected  by  the  contraction  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  ; B,  contraction  of  the  jdiaryiix,  2,  Line 
marking  seconds  ; 3,  Tracing  of  the  bag  in  the  cesophagus  12 
centimetres  from  the  teeth;  C,  compre.ssion  of  the  bag  by  the  bolus 
corresponding  to  A ; D,  compression  by  the  residues  of  the  bolus 
carried  on  by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  B ; E,  contraction  of 
the  oesophagus. 


time  the  various  side-openings  to  the  posterior  uarcs  and  entrance  to  the 
have  to  be  guarded  and  closed.] 


glottis 


[The  mylo-hyoids  form  a hammock-like  diaphragm,  on  which  rests  the  tongue.  There  are  also 
concerned  the  longitudinal  and  hyoglossi  muscles  ; the  latter  pull  the  root  of  the  tongue  back- 
wards and  downwards.  ] 

[When,  however,  the  bolus  is  large  and  solid,  then  deglutition  takes  place  much  more 
slowly,  and  the  bolus  seems  to  meet  with  more  resistance  at  certain  parts  in  its  passage, 
and  to  recpiire  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  phaiyngeal  and  oesophageal  muscles  to  press  it 
onwards.] 

[Kronecker  divides  the  digestive  tube  as  far  as  the  cardia  into  five  muscular  rings — 1.  Those 
for  the  first  act,  chiefly  the  mylo-hyoids.  2.  Tlie  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  3.  The  first 
section  of  the  cesophagus  (cervical  segment  provided  with  striped  muscle).  4.  The  upper 
dorsal  .segment  of  the  cesophagus  (partly  striped  and  ]iartly  smooth  muscle).  5.  To  the 
cardiac  (smooth  mu.scle).^  In  this  connection  we  may  recall  the  observation  of  Virchow  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  where  he  noticed  that  little  effect  was  produced  on  the  mouth 
or  pharynx,  the  most  marked  effects  of  the  action  of  the  acid  being  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cesophagus  where  it  crosses  the  left  bronchus,  and  just  before  the  cardia  where  it  perforates  the 
diaphragm.] 


2/0  NEKVOUS  MECHANISM  OF  DEGLUTITION.  [SeC.  156. 


[Time  relations. — As  to  tlie  tiiiio  relations  of  the  contraction  of  the  successive  muscular  rin{{s 
•we  have  the  following  : — 


Contraction  of  mylo-hyoids  and  constrictor  0'3  x 1 

. , • first  part  of  cesophagus  0 '3  x ( 1 + 2) 

,,  second  ,,  0-3x(l+2  + 3) 

n third  ,,  0-3x(l  + 2 + 3 + 4) 


Secs. 

0-3 

0- 9 

1- 8 
3-0 

6-0 


i.c.,  if  each  part  had  to  contract  successively  it  would  require  at  least  6 seconds  before  a bolus 
of  food  could  bo  carried  to  the  stomach,  yet  it  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  the  act 
occurs  much  more  quickly.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  gives  an  arithmetical  series  of  the 
second  order  with  difference  1 and  a constant  factor  0'3.] 


[It  is  necessary  to  distinguisli  a single,  isolated  act  of  deglutition  from  a 
series,  or  succession  of  these  acts.  If  ■we  make  a series  of  acts  of  swallowmg,  as 
when  we  drink  a glass  of  rvater,  the  cesophagus  does  not  contract  until  after  the 
last  act  of  deglutition,  and  it  contracts  at  the  same  interval  of  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  last  act  of  deglutition  as  if  only  a smgle  act  had  been  carried  out. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every  act  of  swaUowhig  not  only  excites  an  ceso- 
phageal  contraction,  but  at  the  same  time  it  inhibits  the  - already  excited  hut  not 
yet  manifested  oesophageal  contraction.  Thus  in  swallowing  a glass  of  water  eacli 
successive  act  of  deglutition  inhibits  the  oesophageal  contraction,  so  that  the 
cesophagus  remains  open,  and  onlj'’  contracts  after  the  last  drop  of  water  is  already 
in  the  stomach.] 

Ner'vous  Mechanism. — Deglutition  is  voluntary  only  during  the  time  the  bolus 
is  in  the  mouth.  When  the  food  passes  through  the  jralatine  arch  into  the  gullet 

the  act  becomes  involuntary,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a well-regulated  reflex  action.  When 
there  is  no  bolus  to  be  swallo'wed,  vohmtary 
movements  of  deglutition  can  he  accom- 
plished only  Avithin  the  mouth ; the  pharynx 
only  takes  up  the  movement,  provided  a 
bolus  (food  or  saliva)  mechanically  excites 
the  reflex  act.  The  afferent  nerves,  rvliich, 
when  mechanically  stimulated,  excite  the  in- 
voluntary act  of  deglutition,  are  the  palatine 
branches  of  the  trigeminus  (from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  vagus  (fig.  201).  [It  can 
also  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.]  The 
centre  for  the  nerves  concerned  (for  the 
striped  muscles)  lies  in  the  superior  olives 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Swallorving  can 
be  carried  out  when  a person  is  unconscious, 
or  after  destruction  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  pons  (§  367,  6).  [Even  in 
the  deep  coma  of  alcoholism,  the  tube  of 
a stomach-pump  is  carried  into  the  stomach 
reflexly,  provided  the  surgeon  passes  it 
back  into  the  pharynx.]  The  nerves  of  the 
pharynx  are  derived  from  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  Avhich  receives  branches  from  the 
vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  sympathetic  (§  352,  4).  Stimulation  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  inhibits  reflex  deglutition  {KronecJcer  and  Wassilieff). 


Scheme  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves 
concerned  in  deglutition  {Stirling). 
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[Thft  efferent  or  motor  nerves  aro  those  siqiplying  tlio  muscles  concerneil,  (1)  the  inferior 
■maxillary  divusion  of  Ihe  Jifth  cranial  nerve  supplies  the  masseter,  temporal,  ptery-roid  mvlo 
hyoid,  and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles  ; (2)  the  facial  supplies  the  orbicularis  oris 
buccinator  stylo-hyoid,  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ; (3)  the  hypoc/lossal  or  ninth  cranial 
iiervu  siii.])lies  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  genio  hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  genio-hyoglossus 
liyoglossus,  and  stylo-glossus  ; (4)  branches  of  2diaryiujeal plexus  (vagus,  glosso-pliaryimeal' 

and  sympathetic)  siijiidy  the  constrictors  of  the  ])harynx,  palato-glossus,  and  palato-pharvimeus’ 
5)  a branch  Irom  the  glosso-phaiyugeal  (?)  supplies  the  stylo-pharyngeus  ; (6)  the  facial 
(petrosal)  branch  of  the  Vidian  supplies  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  iivulre  ; (7)  a branch  from 
the  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  siiiiplies  the  tensor  palati ; (8)  the  inferior  laryngeal  hranch  of 
Ihe  rcf(/«s  supplies  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis.  ] '' 

[AVe  have  seen  tliut  the  contraction  of  the  oesopliagiis  is  inliibited  duriin>-  a 
succession  of  acts  of  deglutition.  AVe  know  that  tlie  vagus  conducts  impulses 
w Inch  excite  the  oesophagus,  and  is  therefore  motor.  Through  the  trio^eminus 
reflex  acts  of  deglutition  can  be  excited.  As  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  we  knoiy 
chat  its  section  does  not  set  aside  deglutition,  nor  does  its  stimulation  excite  the 
act  ot  swallowing  The  glosso-pharyngeal  inhibits  the  occurrence  of  a reflex  act 
of  degfutition.  If  tlie  glosso-pharyngeal  be  stimulated,  the  strongest  stimuli  to 
deglutition  {e.g.  hlhng  the  pharynx  with  fluid,  or  stimulation  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerves)  fail  to  discharge  the  act  of  deglutition ; neither  the  first  iiart  of 
the  act  nor  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place.  Stimulation  of  the  limnial 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  inhibits  the  first  act  of  deglutition  ; while  the 
p iai\ngeal  branches  seem  to  inhibit  the  oesophageal  contractions,  so  that  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  is  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  deglutition.] 

[AATth  each  stimulus  to  the  movement  of  the  first  act  of  deglutition  (esiiecially 
the  inylo-hyoid  group)  there  is  an  inhibition  of  the  deeper  sections  throimh  the 
stimulation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  This  hihibition  takes  place  In  the 
nerve-centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  for  Mosso  showed  that  the  peristaltic 
movemeids  of  the  oesophagus  are  propagated  from  above  downwards,  even  after 
section  of  the  oesoidiagus.] 

[Action  on  other  Centres.— The  act  of  swallowing  affects  many  other  centres, 
e g the  cardio-motor  in  tlie  medulla,  it  reduces  the  tonus  of  the  heart  vagus,  so 
that  the  heart  beats  .pucker  (§  369),  it  also  affects  the  respiratory  centre  and 
.mimishes  the  need  for  respiration,  constituting  “ Deglutition-apnoea.”  It  also 
anects  tlie  vaso-niotor  and  some  other  centres  {Kronecker).'] 

iiaKThe  mouHwS  is  discharged. -It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  from  what 

nf  tL  1 , ^®giutition  is  excited.  In  the  rabbit,  by  touching  the  anterior  central  nart 

of  the  soft  pa  n e,  a complete  act  of  deglutition  is  di,;charged.  This  may  be  set  aL^de  b^^ 
section  of  the  trigeminus,  or  painting  the  part  with  cocaine.  “ Parts  of  thT  Wynx  suimM  bl 

excite  it.  In  man  the  reflex  is  discharged  wlmn  tirb 
de^lnHtiA*^  T T'l  ‘ i®d’e«ion  of  the  tonsils.  Stimulation  of  the  glosso-pharyno-eal  inhibits 

tlip  stultified  squaiiioLis  epithelium  is  moistened  with 

the  mucu,s  derived  from  the  mucous  glands  in  its  walls,  the  downward  movement 
. involuntaiy,  and  depends  upon  a complicated  reflex  movement  discharged  from 
he  centre  for  deglutition.  There  is  a peristaltic  movement  of  the  outer  hmob 
tudinal  and  inner  circular  non-striped  muscular  fibres.  ° 

takes'';:iacl’^li^:'miLkH  S'hftL  twr  ^"^.^^riped  muscular  fibres,  the  peristalsis 

a dog  be  allowed  t^s^rallow  I ^ Kutured  or  when  a part  of  it  is  removed  (d/asso).  If 

down  the  tesophagus,  and  if  the  flesh  bo°with.Tiiwi  tl>at  tlm  flesh  goes  half-way 

{C.  Ludwig  and  Wiki).  ithdiawn,  the  peristalsis  still  passes  downwards 

The  motor  nerve  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  vagus  (not  the  accessory  fibres)  [cesophagoal.  whose 
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brandies  have  numerous  small  ganglia  in  their  course].  After  it  is  divided,  the  food  lodges  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Very  large  and  very  small  masse^  are  swallowed  with  more 
difficulty  than  those  of  moderate  size.  Dogs  can  swallow  an  olive-.sliai«d  body  weighted  with  a 
counterpoise  of  450  grams  (Mosso).  Wheii  the  thorax  is  greatly  distended,  as  111  Mu  lei  s 
experiiiLt,  or  greatly  diminished,  as  in  Valsalva’s  experiment  (g  60),  deglutition  is  rendered 

''^Onltz’s  Experiments. — The  oesophagus  and  stomach  of  the  frog  become  iiiore  excitable,  i.e., 
the  excitability  of  the  ganglionic  plexuses  in  their  walls  i.s  increased,  when  the  brain  and 
s imnord  or  both  vali  are  destroyed.  These  organs  contract  energetically  alter  slight 
Silation  while  frogs,  whose  central  nervous  system  is  intact,  swallow  fluids  simply  by 
nei  stalsis.  ’ Females,  Tiid  soinetinies  men  also,  sutfering  from  hysteria,  not  uiili-equently  have 
liiiiilar  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  ccsophageal  region  (globus  hystericus).  After  section  of 
both  vac^i  in  the  dog,  Schift'  observed  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cesophagus.  [Alter  section 
of  the  glos.so-pharyugeal  nerve  the  cesophagus  may  pass  into  a state  ot  tonic  spasm  lasting  about 

E^ict  on  Circulation.— Every  time  one  swallows,  the  heart’s  action  is  accelerated  the  blood- 
nressiire  falls  the  necessity  for  respiration  diminishes,  while  many  inovement.s  (labour  jiains, 
erSn)  tend  to  be  inhibited.  These  ettects  are  brought  about  reflexly  {Kroneckcr  mul 

MoUser,  § 369). 

[Structure  of  the  (Esophagus. — The  oesophagus  m the  dog  and  rabbit  is  ahiiost 
entirely  composed  of  striped  muscle.  In  the  cat  and  man,  its  upper  part  acts  like 
a stripll  muscle,  and  its  loiver  part  is  composed  of  smooth  muscle.  The  oesophagus 

Excretory  duct. 


Stratified 

epithelium. 


Cmmcctive- 
tis.suc  with 
papiliiB. 
Mucous 
gland. 


( Circular  mus-  _ 
cular  fihres. 
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muscular  “1 
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Fig.  202. 

Transverse  section  of  part  of  the  oesopliagiis. 

is  almost  25  cm.  long,  and  its  ovdk  ate  composed  of  four  coats-nmeous,  sub- 

mucous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  (tig.  202).  • u-,  in, loifinHifd  folds  ivhich 

(1)  The  mucous  coat  is  firm,  and  is  thrown  into  long  tudmai  ^ 

disLpear  when  the  tube  is  distended.  It  is  lined  hy  several  la.)  ^ s of  stratified 
sciuamous  epithelium.  The  laemhrane  itself  is  composted, 

llvt,  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  in  old 

stratified  epithelium.  The  papillte  are  Pi’ese^at  in  the  chi  ^ S ,0^  striped  muscle, 
people.  At  its  outer  part  is  a contmnous  longitudinal  laj  ei  of  n 1 u .j  j 
the  muscularis  mucos*.  The  layer  consists  of  small  bundles  of  non  stuped 

muscle  separate  from  each  other.  „ n • „ pniisisfs  of  loose 

(2)  The  sub-mucous  coat  is  thicker  than  the  foregoin  , and 

eoimoctivt tarn,  with  the  acini  of  an, all  mucous  glands  imbedded  ,n  ,t  1 be  dnots 
[S  hr.,.nsAl»ris  mneos«  to  open  on  «■«  i“'‘“ 

Sals  have  a considerable  number  of  barge  mnepus  glands  in  tbe  oesoplia„u» 
(dog)  and  others  have  very  feiv. 
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(3)  Tlie  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner,  tliickev,  circular,  and  an  outer, 
thinner,  longitudinal  layer  of  non-striped  muscle,  commencing  on  a level  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  In  man,  the  ujjper  third  of  the  gullet  consists  of  striped  muscular 
fibres. 

(4)  Outside  the  muscular  coat  is  a layer  of  fibrous  tissue, — -the  adventitia — 
with  elastic  fibres.  The  structure  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  varies 
much  in  dificrent  animals.  In  the  rabbit,  in  the  first  cpiarter  of  its  length,  it  has 
two  layers,  but  beloAv  this  there  are  three  laj^ers,  i.e.,  a circular  between  an  outer 
and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer,  while  the  non-striped  fibres  are  confined  to  the 
lowest  quarter  of  the  tube.] 

[Nerve-Plexuses. — As  in  the  intestine,  there  are  two  plexuses  of  nerves  with 
ganglia  ; one  in  the  sub-mucous  coat  {Meissner’s)  and  the  other  between  the  two 
muscular  coats  [Auerbach’ s),  which  are  continuous  with  those  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine.  Blood-vessels  and  numerous  lymphatics  lie  in  the  mucous  and  .sub- 
mucous coats.] 

157.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.— Position.— When  the  stomach 
is  empty,  the  great  curvature  is  directed  downwards  and  the  lesser  uprvards ; but 
when  the  organ  is  full,  it  rotates  on  an  axis  rumiing  horizontally  through  the 
pylorus  and  cardia,  so  that  the  great  curvature  appears  to  be  directed  to  the  front 
and  the  lesser  backwards. 

Arrangement  of  the  Muscular  Fibres. — The  non-striped  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  are 
arranged  in  three  directions  or  layers.  There  is  an  outer  longitudinal  layer,  whose  fibres  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  oesophagus  and  is  best  developed  along  the  curvatures,  especially  the 
lesser.  At  the  pylorus  the  fibres  form  a thick  layer,  and  become  continuous  with  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  duodenum.  The  circular  fibres  form  a complete  layer;  at  the  pylorus  they 
are  more  numerous,  and  constitute  the  sphincter-muscle  or  pyloric  valve  ; whilst  at  the  cardia 
(inlet),  such  a muscular  ring  is  absent.  The  innermost  oblique  or  diagonal  layer  is  incomplete. 

The  Movements  of  the  Stomach  are  of  two  kinds  : — The  rotatory  or  churn- 
ing movements,  whereby  tlie  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  contact  with  the 
contents  glide  to  and  fro  with  a sIoav  rubbing  movement.  Such  movements  seem 
to  occur  periodically,  every  period  lasting  several  nimutes  [Beaumont).  By  these 
movements  the  contents  are  moistened  Avith  the  gastric  j nice,  Avhile  the  masses  of 
f(5od  are  partly  broken  dorvii.  Tlie  formation  of  hair-balls  in  the  stomach  of  dogs 
and  oxen  indicates  that  such  rotatory  movements  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
take  place.  (2)  The  other  kind  of  movement  consists  in  a periodically  occurruig 
peristalsis,  ivliereby,  as  ivith  a push,  the  first  dissolved  portions  of  the  contents  of 
tlie  stomach  are  forced  into  the  duodenum.  They  begin  after  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
anil  recur  until  about  five  hours  after  a meal.  This  peristalsis  is  most  pronounced 
towards  the  pyloric  end,  and  the  muscles  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  relax  to  aUoiv  the 
contents  to  pass  into  the  duodenum.  According  to  Riidinger,  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  ivlien  they  contract,  especially  ivlieii  the  pyloric  end  is  filled,  may 
act  so  as  to  dilate  the  pylorus. 

The  following  experiment  is  designed  to  determine  the  time  at  which  the  ingesta  pass  into  the 
intestine.  Salol  splits  up  in  an  alkaline  medium  (in  intestine)  into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid, 
and  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  urine  can  be  ascertained  by  ferric  chloride  (violet  colour). 
In  health  the  reaction  begins  in  4-1  hour,  and  disappears  after  24  hours  ; in  motor  insufficiency 
of  the  stomach  3-24  hours  later  {Huber). 

. Gizzard. — The  strongly  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach  of  grain-eating  birds  efiect  a tritura- 
tion of  the  food.  The  older  physiologists  found  that  glass  balls  and  lead  tubes,  which  could 
be  compressed  only  by  a weight  of  40  kilos.,  were  broken  or  compressed  in  the  stomach  of 
a turkey. 

[The  nerves  of  the  Stomach. — It  i.s  siqiplied  by  }ierve-fibres  from  the  tAvo  vagi 
and  tliG  solar  ])lexu.s.  After  forjiiing  tlie  oesophageal  plexus,  the  left  vagus  descends 
rather  anterior  to,  and  the  right  jiosterior  to,  the  oesophagus,  and  they  continue 
along  it  to  the  stomach.  The  left  siqiplies  chiefly  the  lesser  curA'ature  and  the 
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anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  togetlier  with  branches  to  the  liver,  and,  perhaps  the 
dnodennin,  while  the  right  gives  Ijranehes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
about  two-thirds  of  its  fibres  passing  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  gastric  branches 
of  the  vagus  contain  for  the  most  part  non-medullated  fibres.]  , „ , , 

[From  the  solar  or  cceliac  plexus  branches— chiefly  composed  of  non-medullated 
fibres— proceed,  constituting  the  gastric  plexus  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  along  the 
o-astric  artery  to  the  stomach,  where  they  intermingle  with  the  branches  from  the  vagi 
under  the  peritoneal  covering.  Small  ganglia  exist  in  the  course  of  these  nerves. 
Branches  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  stomach  along  with  the  arteries,  and,  between 
the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  coats,  form  Auerbachs  plexus,  and 

Meissner’s  plexus  in  the  sub-mucous  coat.] 

[Branches  from  Meissner’s  plexus  pass  to  the  mucous  membrane,  some  to 
supply  the  musciilaris  niucosfe,  and  it  may  be  to  the  glands  as  well,  but  this  latter 

point  has  not  been  proved  histologically.]  . , „ 

Influence  of  Nerves  on  the  Stomach.— Auerbach  s ganglionic  plexus  of  nei\  e- 
fibres  and  nerve-ceUs,  which  lies  between  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  must 
be  regarded  as  its  proper  motor  centre,  and  to  it  motor  impulses  are  conducted  by 
the  vao-i.  Section  of  both  vagi  does  not  abohsh,  biit  it  diminishes  the  movements 
of  the'"  stomach  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  cardia  may  be  excited  to  action,  or 
their  action  inhibited  by  fibres  which  run  in  the  vagus  (Nn.  constnetores,  et 
dilatator  cardi®).  [If  the  vagi  be  divided  in  the  neck,  there  is  a short  teinporary 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cardiac  aperture.  On  stiimdating  the  peripheual  end 
of  the  vaems  with  electricity,  after  a latent  period  of  a few  seconds,  the  cardiac  end 
contracts”  more  especiaUy  if  the  stomach  be  distended,  but  the  movements  are 
shc^ht  if  the  stomach  be  empty.  In  curarised  dogs,  the  pylorus  contracts  with 
varying  intensity,  and  irregularly,  whether  the  vagi  and  splanchnics  be 
divided.  Stiinidation  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck  causes  contraction  of  the  pjlon  , 
when  the  latent  period  may  be  seven  seconds.  Stimulation  of  the  splanclinics  m 
the  thorax  arrests  the  spontaneous  pyloric  contractions,  the  left  splanclmic  bemg 
more  active  than  the  right  (Oser).] 

thf  c“nd„“  &g  p.a,s  in  the  v.gi.  The  »rdi.  may  be  opened  r.d.nly  by  st.mnl.tion  ol  the 
“SVod“eTtom£k"-;ii  r;"ai“.tSfg.nglia  in  c.«»eeti.n  tvith  the 

'T“oir,Se«SutS.^tM  ..ti.ee  of  the  .tom.eh  e.n.e. 

Lomak  resulting  in  congestion  and  subsequent  lieemoiTliage  into  the 

S no  Sco—  occurrence  to  find  liannorrliage  into  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ot  rabbits, 
offA'r  fiipv  lifivp  beGu  Ivillccl  by  ^ violent  blow  on  t-lie  licucl.J  ^ , forfm* 

^ rAntinn  of  Drugs The  automatic  centres  are  e.xcited  by  enietin,  apomorphii , 
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malic  centres  is  diminished  by  chloral,  urethan,  morphin,  and  nicotin,  while  atropin  causes 
paralysis  of  the  nerve-endings  {E.  Schiitz).'] 

158.  VOMITING.— Mechanism.—  Yomitiiig  i.s  caused  l)y  contraction  of  tlie 
Avails  of  the  stomach,  the  p}doric  sphincter  being  closed.  It  occurs  most  readily 
Avhen  the  stomach  is  distended — (dogs  usually  gi-eatly  distend  the  stomach  by 
swalloAving  air  before  they  vomit);  it  readily  occurs  in  infants,  in  whom  the  cul- 
de-sac  at  the  cardia  is  not  developed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  children  vomiting 
occurs  through  contraction  of  the  Avails  of  the  stomach,  Avithout  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  abdominal  Avails.  When  vomiting  is  violent,  the  abdominal  muscles 
act  energetically.  [The  act  of  vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  a feeling  of 
nausea,  and  usually  there  is  a rush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  caused  by  a reflex 
stimulation  of  afferent  fibres  in  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus,  the  efferent 
nerve  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  being  the  chorda  tympani.  After  this  a deep  inspira- 
tion is  taken,  and  the  glottis  closed,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  firmly  pressed  doAAm- 
Avards  against  the  abdominal  contents,  and  it  is  kept  contracted  ; the  loAver  ribs 
are  pulled  in.  The  diaphragm  being  kept  contracted  and  the  glottis  closed,  a 
violent  expii-atory  effort  is  made,  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
acts  upon  the  abdominal  contents,  the  stomach  being  forcibly  compressed.  The 
cardiac  orifice  is  ojaened  at  the  same  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
ejected.  The  chief  agent  seems  to  be  the  abdominal  compression,  but  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  also  help,  though  only  to  a slight  extent.] 

The  contraction  of  the  Avails  of  the  stomach,  AA’hich  causes  a general  diminution  of  the  gastric 
cavity,  is  not  a true  anti- peristalsis,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  exposed.  The 
cardia  is  opened  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  which  pull  towards  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
cesophagus,  so  that  when  the  stomach  is  full  they  must  act  as  dilators.  The  act  of  vomiting  is 
preceded  by  a ructus-like  dilating  movement  of  the  intra-thoracic  part  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  caused  tlius  : The  glottis  is  closed,  inspiration  occurs  suddenly  and  violently,  whereby  the 
cesophagus  is  distended  by  gases  proceeding  from  the  stomach.  The  larynx  and  hyoid  bone, 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  genio-hyoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
muscles,  are  forcibly  pulled  foi'Avards,  so  that  the  air  passes  from  the  pharynx  downwards  into 
the  upper  section  of  the  cesoj)hagus.  If  the  abdominal  walls  contract  suddenly,  and  if  this 
sudden  impulse  be  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  stomach  itself,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  forced  outwards.  During  continued  vomiting,  antiperistalsis  of  the  duodenum  may  occur, 
whereby  bile  passes  into  the  stomach,  and  becomes  mixed  with  its  contents. 

Children,  in  whom  the  fundus  is  absent,  vomit  more  easily  than  adults.  [In  them  also  the 
nervous  system  is  more  excitable.] 

Influence  of  Nerves. — The  centre  for  the  movements  concerned  in  Amniiting 
lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  in  relation  Avith  the  respiratory  centre,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nausea  may  be  OA^ercome  by  rapid  and  deep  respirations. 
In  animals,  vomiting  may  be  inhibited  by  vigorous  artificial  resiiiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  certain  emetics  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
apnoea. 

In  vomiting,  the  afferent  impulses  may  be  discharged  from  (1)  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx,  root  of  the  tongue  {glosno-phai’i/nr/eal  nerve), 
as  in  tickling  the  fauces  Avith  the  finger  ; (2)  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  (vagus  and 
sympathetic) ; (.3)  stimulation  of  the  uterine  nerves  (pregnancy) ; (4)  the  mesenteric 
nerves  (inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and  hernia) ; (5)  neiwes  of  the  urinary 
apparatus  (passing  a renal  calcidus) ; (6)  nerves  to  the  liver  and  gall-duct  {vagus) ; 
(/)  nerves  to  the  lungs  in  phthisis  (m/7z<s).  Vomiting  is  also  produced  hy  direct 
stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre.  [The  efferent  impulses  are  carried  by  the 
phrenicH  (diaphragm),  vagus  (oesophagus  and  stomach),  and  intercostals  (abdominal 
muscles.] 

Vomiting,  produced  by  the  thought  of  something  disagreeable,  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
conduction  of  the  excitement  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  vomiting  centre.  [It  may  also  be 
excited  through  u\e  brain  by  a disagreeable  smell,  shocking  sight,  or  by  other  impressions  on 
the  nerves  of  special  sense.]  Vomiting  is  very  common  in  diseases  of  the  brain  [tubercle, 
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Section  of  both  va^i  generally,  but  not  alway.s,  prevents 


inflammation,  ha;morrhage.] 

'"'^Emetfcs  act  (1)  partly  by  mechanically  or  chemically  stiniulating  the  ends  ot  the  centripetal 
(att'erent)  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane.  [These  are  local  emetics.]  lickling  the  lances, 
touchiim  the  surface  of  the  exposed  stomach  (dog)  ; and  niauy  chemical  emetics,  e.(/.,  mustard, 
cupric  and  zinc  sulphate,  and  other  metallic  salts,  act  in  this  way  (2)  Other  substances  cause 
vomitintrwhen  they  are  introduced  into  the  blood(withoiit  being  first  introduced  into  the  stomach), 
and  act  directly  upon  the  vomiting  centre,  e.g.,  apomorphin.  [lhe.se  are  gcncrcd  einetics.]  (3) 
Lastly  there  are  some  .substances  which  act  in  both  ways,  c.g.,  tartar  emetic.  Emetics  may 
also  mnovo  mucus  from  the  lungs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  emetic  acts  upon 
the.  respiratory  centre,  and  so  favours  the  respirations.  The  general  nmtica  usually  create  con- 
siderable depression,  while  the  vomiting  lasts  longer  than  with  local  emetics.  _ Tlie  foimei 
increase  the  salivary,  gastric,  and  respiratory  secretions.  , , , ...  ,• 

rUses  of  Einetics. — Emetics  are  useful  not  only  for  removing  from  the  stomach  any  ofleiiding 
body  be  it  a iioison  or  the  products  of  imperfect  or  peiwerted  gastric  digestion,  or  bile  which 
has  passed  back  into  the  stomach,  but  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  ffisophagus  nmy  be  got 
rid  of  on  exciting  vomiting  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  ot  apomorphin.  As  the  diapluagm 
contracts  vigorously  during  vomiting,  it  compresses  the  liver  and  thus  bile  is  expelled  into  the 
duodenum,  or  the  passage  of  a small  calculus  along  the  bile-duct  may  be  aided.  They  also  aie 
useful  in  removing  mucus  or  false  membranes  from  the  respiratory  passages.]  , • i 

fAnti-Emetics. — Vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  local  anti-emetics  such  as  ice,  and  many  chemical 
substances  such  as  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  and  morphia,  as  well  as  by  f/ciicmt 
remedies  which  act  on  the  vomiting  centre.  Some  of  the  foregoing  drugs  perhaps  act  both 

Vomitrng^fs*ana\^o^^^  to  the  process  of  rumination  in  animals  that  chew  the  cud  (§  187). 
Some  persons  can  empty  their  stomachs  in  this  way. 

159.  Movements  of  the  intestine.— [The  intestines  consist  of  the  sniall  and 
larqe  intestine;  the  small  intestine  commences  at  the  pylorus  mid  ends  at  the 
jimction  of  the  ileum  with  the  large  intestine  {i.e.,  at  the  csecum),  and  its  length 
is  about  6f  metres  (about  20  feet)  (fig.  172).] 

TThp  first  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  duodenum,  about  22  cm.  long  and  5 “n.  in 
dimneL  of  K remainder  the  upper  third  is  called  the  (2'2  metres  long)  and  the 

kds  (.bout  4 moti^  leg),  but  there  is  u.  liue  of  f “.“'’I'" 

these  parts  the  one  shading  into  the  other.  The  large  mtestine  is  about  1 4-1  8 mehes 
long  (Ibout’s  feet),  wider  than  the  small  and  extends  from  the  termination  and 

anul^  It  is  divided  anatomically  into  the  ccacmn  with  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  colon,  and 

^^rComnmative  length  and  capacity  of  the  intestines. -There  is  a marked  difference  between 
the  intestinal  canal  ff  lierbivora  and  carnivora  Vegetable  food 

of  mechanical  and  chemical  aids  for  its  digestion  than  animal  food.  The  intestinal  c^^^^ 

shortest  in  carnivora  (cat,  lion,  dog),  longer  in  ommvora  (^an  ^pes 

very  long,  and  with  enormous  dilatations,  in  the  pure  herbu  01  . t,  _ 

lienXlnriJirthe  ox,  15  ; horse,^5-51  ; pig,  3,  and  dog,  0-5  square  metres  [Munlc).] 

Peristalsis.— The  best  example  of  peristaltic  movements  is  afforded  by  the  small 
intestine  5 the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  tube  proceeds  from 
thus  propelling  the  contents  before  it.  Frequently  aftei  death,  intestine 

freely  upon  the  gut,  the  peristalsis  develops  at  various  parts  of  the  y^tesUnc 

simultaneously,  ivhereby  the  loops  of  intestine  present  the  ° ^ ‘ ^ • 

worms  creeping  amongst  each  other.  The  advance  of  new  intestma  «inmrish 

increases  the  movement.  In  the  large  intestine  the  movements  ® , 

and  less  extensive.  The  peristaltic  movements  may  be  seen  and  felt  vli 
abdominal  walls  are  very  thin,  and  also  in  hernial  _ sacs.  They  ^ 
vegetable  feeders  than  in  carnivora.  Tlie  peristalsis  is  perhaps  conducte  ^ J 
tlirough  the  muscular  substance  itself,  as  in  the  heart  and  ureter.  The  moveme 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine  cease  during  sleep  (Busch). 
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[Sate  of  Motion. — In  a Tliiiy-Velly  fistula  (§  183,  II.)  Fubiiii  estimated  the  rate  of  motion  of 
a smooth  sphere  of  sealing- wa.\  along  the  intestine.  It  took  55  sec.  to  travel  1 cm.  [f  in.] ; an 
induction-eurrent  greatly  increases  the  motion,  to  1 cm.  in  10  seconds  ; NaCl  does  not  affect  it, 
but  e.vcites  secretion  ; laudannin  paralyses  it.] 

Method  of  Observation. — Open  the  abdomen  of  an  animal  under  a '6  per  cent,  saline  solution 
to  prevent  the  e.xposure  of  the  gut  to  air  {Saunders  and  Braam-llouckgcest). 

Tlio  ileo-colic  valve,  as  a rule,  prevents  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  from 
passing  l.)ackwards  into  the  small  intestine. 

When  fluid  is  slowly  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  a tube,  it  passes  upwards  into  the 
intestine,  and  even  goes  through  the  ileo-colic  valve  into  the  small  intestine.  Muscariii  excites 
very  lively  peristalsis  of  the  intestines,  which  may  be  set  aside  by  atropin  {Schmiedeberg  and 

Pathological. —When  any  condition  excites  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  raucous 
membrane,  catarrh  is  rapidly  produced,  and  very  strong  contractions  of  the  inflamed  parts  filled 
with  food  take  place.  When  these  parts  of  the  gut  become  empty,  the  movements  are  not 
stronger  than  normal.  If  new  material  passes  into  the  inflamed  part,  the  peristalsis  recurs, 
becomes  more  lively  than  normal,  and  the  result  is  diarrhoea  {Nothnagel).  Sometimes  a greatly 
contracted  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  pushed  into  the  piece  of  gut  directly  continuous  with  it, 
giving  rise  to  invagination,  or  intussusception. 

Anti-peristalsis,  ^.e.,  a movement  -wliicli  travels  in  an  upward  direction  towards 
tlie  stomacli,  does  not  occur  normally.  This  has  been  inferred  from  tlie  fact,  that 
in  cases  where  the  intestine  is  occluded,  called  ileus,  fsecal  matter  is  vomited. 
Xothnagel’s  experiments  throw  doubts  upon  this  view,  as  he  failed  to  observe 
anti-peristalsis  in  cases  where  the  mtestine  was  occhtded  artificially.  The  faecal 
odour  of  the  ejecta  may  result  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  material  within 
the  small  intestine. 

160.  EXCRETION  OF  F.ffiCAL  MATTER. — The  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
remain  in  it  about  tliree  hours,  and  about  twelve  hours  in  the  large  intestme, 
Avhere  they  become  less  watery,  and  they  assume  the  characters  of  faeces,  become 
“ formed  ” in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  intestine.  The  faeces  are  graduallj’’ 
carried  along  by  the  peristaltic  movement,  until  they  reach  a point  a little  above 
that  part  of  the  rectnm  which  is  surrounded  by  both  sphincters,  the  internal 
spliincter  consisting  of  non-striped,  and  the  external  of  striped  muscle. 

Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces  the  external  sphincter  (fig.  203,  S, 
and  fig.  204)  usually  contracts  vigorously,  and  remains  so  for  some  time.  After- 
wards it  relaxes,  when  tlie  elasticity  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  anal  opening, 
particularly  of  the  two  sphincters,  suffices  to  keep  the  anus  closed.  Li  the  interval 
lietween  two  evacuations  there  does  not  seem  to  he  a continued  tonic  contraction 
of  the  sphincters.  As  long  as  the  faeces  lie  above  the  rectum,  they  do  not  excite 
any  conscious  sensations,  hut  the  sensation  of  requiring  to  go  to  stool  occurs  when 
the  faeces  pass  into  the  rectum.  At  the  same  time,  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  rectum  causes  a reflex  excitement  of  the  sphincters.  The  centre  for 
these  movements  (Budge’s  centrum  anospinale)  lies  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  (§  362);  in  the  ralihit  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  in  the  dog 
at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  {Madus). 

In  animals  whose  spinal  cord  is  divided  above  the  centre,  a slight  touch  in  the  region  of  the 
anus  causes  this  orifice  to  contract,  but  after  this  lively  reflex  contraction  the  sphincters  relax 
again,  and  the  anus  may  remain  open  for  a time.  This  occurs  because  the  voluntary  impulses 
which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  cause  the  contraction  of  the  external  sphincter  are  absent. 

Landois  observed  that  in  dogs  with  the  posterior  roots  of  their  lower  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 
divided,  the  anus  remained  open,  and  not  uufrequeutly  a mass  of  feces  remained  half  ejected. 
As  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum  and  anus  was  abolished  in  these  animals,  the  sphincters  could 
not  contract  refle,xly,  nor  could  there  be  any  voluntary  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  I'csult 
of  sensory  impulses  from  the  rectum. 

Tlic  external  .s])hinctcr  can  lie  contracted  volimtarilij,  like  any  voluntary  muscle, 
hut  tlie  closure  of  the  anus  can  only  he  eflected  up  to  a certain  degree.  AVhen 
the  pressure  from  above  is  very  great,  tlie  energetic  peristalsis  at  last  overcomes 
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tlie  strongest  voluntary  impulses.  Stimulation  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum 
and  of  the  spinal  cord  below  this  pouit  causes  contraction  of  the  external  sphincter. 

Defsecation. — The  evacuation  of  the  fccccs,  wliich  in  man  usually  occurs  at 
certain  times,  begins  with  a lively  peristalsis  of  the  large  intestine,  which  passes 
downwards  to  the  rectum.  In  order  that  the  mass  of  faeces  may  not  excite  rellexly 
the  sphincter-muscles,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  rectum,  there  seems  to  he  a centre  Avhich  inhibits  the  reflex  action 
of  the  sphincters,  which  is  called  into  play,  owing,  as  it  appears,  to  voluntary 


Fig.  203. 

The  TierinsEum  and  its  muscles.  1,  anus  ; 2,  coccyx;  3,  tuberosity  ; 4,  sciatic  ligament ; 5, 
cmyloid  cavity  ; B,  biilbo-caveruqsus  muscle  ; Ts,  superficial  transverse  J ’ 

F fascia  of  the  deep  transverse  perineal  muscle  ; J,  iscbio-cavernosus  muse  , , 

interims  ; S,  external  anal  sphincter  ; L,  levator  am  ; P,  pyritormis. 

imptdses.  Its  seat  is  in  the  brain,  perhaps  in  the  optic 
inliihitory  apparatus  is  in  action,  the  faecal  mass  passes  throng  i ^ ‘ 
causing  it  to  close  reflexly.  The  strong  peristalsis  vdnch  precedes  defecation  can 
he  aided,  and  to  a certain  degree  excited  by  rapid  voluntary  movements  of  the 
external  sphincter  and  levator  ani,  whereby  the  ]ilexus  myentericus  of  the  1<  ^ 
intestine  is  stimulated  mechanically,  thus  causing  lively  l^®^ f . 
the  large  intestuie.  The  expulsion  of  the  feces  is  also  aided  by  the  piLSSiiie  cl 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  most  efficiently  when  a deep  respiration  is  taken  s 
as  to  fix  the  diaphragm,  whereby  the  abdominal  cavity  is  .hmniished  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  the 


stool,  are  driven  downwards  in  the  form  of  a cone 


causing  the 
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of  the  aims,  which  contains  much  venous  blood,  to  he  everted.  The  function  of 
the  levator 'ani  (tigs.  203,  204)  is  to  raise  voluntarily  the  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis,  and  to  pull  the  anus  to  a certain  extent  upwards  over  the  descending 
fffical  mass.  At  the  same  time,  it  prevents  the  distention  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  As 
the  fibres  of  both  levatores  converge  beloAv,  and  become  united  with  the  fibres  of 
the  external  sphincter,  they  aid  the  latter  during  energetic  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ; or,  as  Hyrtl  put  it,  the  levatores  are  related  to  the  anus,  like  the  two 
cords  of  a tobacco  pouch.  During  the  periods  between  the  evacuation  of  the  gut, 


Fig.  204. 

Levator  ani  and  sphincter  ani  externus. 

the  faeces  appear  only  to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  As  a rule, 
from  thence  downwards,  the  rectum  is  normally  devoid  of  faeces.  It  seems  that 
the  strong  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  Avhich  hfelaton  has  calfed  sphincter 
ani  tertius,  when  they  are  well  developed,  contract,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  faeces.  When  the  tendency  to  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum  is  very  pressing, 
the  anus  may  be  closed  more  firmly  from  without,  by  energetically  rotating  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  contracting  the  inuscles  of  the  gluteal  region. 

161.  CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  THE  INTESTINAL  MOVEMENTS.— 

The  intestinal  canal  contains  automatic  motor  centres  within  its  walls, — the 
plexus  myentericus  of  Auerbach. — which  lies  between  the  longitudinal  and 
circidar  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.  It  is  this  plexus  Avhich  enalfies  the  intestine, 
when  cut  out  of  the  body,  to  execute,  apparently  spontaneously,  movements  for 
some  time. 


Mg.  206. 

PlexuH  of  Auerbacli,  prepared  from  the  small  intestine  of  a dog,  by  the  action  of  gold  chloiide. 
The  nerve-cells  are  shown  at  the  nodes,  while  the  fibrils  proceeding  from  the  ganglia,  ami 
the  anastomosing  fibres,  lie  between  the  muscular  bundles. 

termed  aperistalsis.  It  also  occurs  during  sleep,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
gi-eater  amount  of  0 in  the  blood  during  that  state. 

2.  When  blood  containing  the  normal  amount  of  blood-gases  passes  through  the 
intestinal  blood-vessels,  the  quiet  peristaltic  movements  of  health  occur  (eupenstal- 
sis)  provided  no  other  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  intestine. 
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[Structure. — Auerbach’s  Plexus  consists  of  non-niedullated  nerve-fibres  which  form  a fairly 
dense  network,  groups  of  ganglion  cells  occurring  at  the  nodes  (fig.  206,  and  when  seen  in 
vertical  sections  between  the  muscular  coats  it  is  like  fig.  205.  A similar  plexus  extend.s 
throughout  the  whole  intestine  betw’een  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  coats  from  the 
cesopiragus  to  the  rectum.  Branches  are  given  off  to  the  muscular  bundles.  A similar,  but 


Fig.  205. 

Auerbach’s  plexus  showm  in  section  (human).  ganglionic  cells;  h,  nerve  fibres; 
c,  section  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  ; cl,  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 

not  so  rich  a plexus,  lies  in  the  sub-mucous  coat— Meissner’s  plexus— which  gives  branches  to 
supply  the  muscularis  mucosre,  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi,  and  the  glands  of  the 
intestine  (fig.  207).] 

1.  If  this  centre  is  not  affected  by  any  stimulus,  the  movements  of  the  intestme 
cease — comparable  to  the  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  m apnoea.  The  same 
is  true — ^jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  respiration — during  intra-nterine  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foetal  blood  being  well  supplied  with  O.  This  condition  may  be 
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3.  jVll  stiimili  applied  to  the  plexu.s  myeutevicus  increase  tlic  peristalsis,  which 
may  become  so  very  violent  as  to  cause  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  large 
<nit,  and  may  even  produce  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  musculature  of  the 
intestine.  This  condition  may  he  termed  dysperistalsis,  corresponding  to 
dyspnoea.  The  conditiun  of  the  blood  flowing  through  the  intestinal  ve.ssels 
affects  the  peristalsis. 


Condition  of  the  Blood. — Dysperistalsis  may  be  produced  by  («)  interrupting  the  circnlatioii 
of  the  blood  in  the  intestines,  no  matter  whether  amemia  (as  after  compressing  the  aorta — 
Schiff)  ov  venous  liyperremia  be  ju'oduced.  The  stimulating  condition  is  the  want  of  0,’i.e., 
the  increase  of  CO.j.  Very  slight  dis- 
turbance in  the  intestinal  blood-vessels, 
c.g.,  venous  congestion  after  copious 
transfusion  into  the  veins,  whereby  the 
abdominal  and  portal  veins  become  con- 
gested, causes  increased  peristalsis.  The 
intestines  become  nodulated  at  one  part 
and  narrow  at  another,  and  involuntary 
evacuation  of  the  fseces  takes  place  when 
there  is  congestion,  owing  to  the  plug- 
ging of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  when 
blood  from  another  species  of  animal 
is  used  for  transfusion  (§  102).  The 
marked  peristalsis  which  occurs  on  the 
approach  of  death  is  undoubtedly  dire 
to  the  derangements  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the 
amount  of  gases  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
testine. The  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
creased movements  of  the  intestines 
which  occur  as  a result  of  psychical 
excitement,  e.g.,  grief.  The  stimulus, 
in  this  case,  passes  from  the  cerebrum 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  (vaso- 
motor centre)  to  the  intestinal  nerve.s, 
and  causes  autemia  of  the  intestine  (cor- 
responding to  the  pallor  occurring  else- 
where). When  the  normal  condition  of 
the  circulation  is  restored,  the  peristalsis 
diminishes.  (6)  Direct  stimulation  of 
the  intestine,  conducted  to  the  plexus 
myentericus,  causes  dysperistalsis ; direct 
exposure  of  the  intestines  to  the  air 
(stronger  when  CO.j  or  Cl  is  present) — 
introduction  of  various  irritating  sub- 
stances into  the  intestine  — increased 
filling  of  the  intestine  when  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  emptying  the  gut  (often 
in  man) — direct  stimulation  of  varioirs 
kinds  (also  inflammation), — all  act  upon 
the  intestine,  cither  from  without  or  from  within.  Induction-shocks  applied  to  a loop  of 
intestine  in  a hernial  sac  cau.se  lively  peristalsis  in  the  hernia.  With  increasing  heat,  at  first 
there  is  diminished  movement  or  cessation  of  movement  (stimulation  of  the  splanchnies) ; on 
heating  to  43°  the  movements  recommence. 


Fig.  207. 


Plexus  of  Meissner.  «,  ganglia  ; h,  anastomosing 
fibres  ; c,  artery  ; d,  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  accom- 
panying c. 


4.  The  continued  application  of  strong  .stimuli  eau.ses  the  dysperistalsis  to  give 
jdace  to  rest,  owing  to  over-stinudation,  which  may  he  called  “ intestinal  paresis,” 
or  exhaustion. 


This  condition  is  absolutely  different  from  the  passive  condition  of  the  intestine  in  aperistalsis. 
Continued  congestion  of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  ultimately  causes  intestinal  paralysis,  c.g., 
when  transfusion  of  foreign  blood  cause.s  coagulation  within  these  vessels.  Filling  the  blood- 
ve.ssels  with  “indifferent”  fluids,  after  the  peristalsis  has  been  previously  brought  about  by 
compressing  the  aorta,  also  causes  cessation  of  the  movements  [0.  Kassc).  The  movements 
cea.se  when  the  intestines  arc  cooled  to  19°  C.  {Horwath),  while,  severe  inflammation  of  the 
intestine  has  a similar  effect.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  the  intestine  may  recover  from 
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tins  coiulition.  Arterial  blood  admitted  into  the  vessels  of  the  exhausted  intestine  causes 
jieristalsis,  which  at  first  is  more  vigorous  than  normal. 

5.  Tlie  continued  appliccation  of  strong  stimuli  causes  complete  paralysis  of  the 
intestine,  such  as  occurs  after  violent  peritonitis,  or  inilamniation  of  the  muscu- 
lature or  mucous  coat  in  man.  In  this  condition  the  intestine  is  greatly  distended, 
as  the  paralysed  musculature  does  not  oher  sufficient  resistance  to  the  intestinal 
gases  which  are  expanded  hy  the  heat.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of 
meteorism. 

Influence  of  Nerves. — With  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  intestine,  stimulation  of 
the  vagus  increases  the  movements  (of  the  small  intestine),  either  by  conducting 
impressions  to  the  plexus  myentericus,  or  hy  causing  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
Avhich  stimulates  the  intesthie  in  a purely  mechanical  manner  (^Brcici'in-IIouclcgBesi). 
The  splanchnic  is  (1)  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  small  intestine  {Pfliiger),  hut 
only  as  long  as  the  circulation  in  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  is  undisturbed,  and 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  does  not  become  venous  ; ivlien  the  latter  condition 
occurs,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  increases  the  peristalsis.  If  arterial  blood  be 
freely  sujjplied,  the  inhibitory  action  continues  for  some  time.  Stimulation  of  the 
origin  of  the  splanchnics,  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region  (under  the  same 
conditions),  and  even  AAdien  general  tetanus  has  been  produced  by  the  administration 
of  strychnia,  causes  an  inhilAitory  effect.  It  is  inferred  that  the  splanchnic  contams 
besides  iidiibitory  fibres — Avhich  are  easily  exhausted  by  a venous  condition  of  the 
blood,  also  (2)  motor  fibres,  which  remain  excitable  for  a longer  time,  because  after 
death  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  always  causes  peristalsis,  just  like  stimulation 
of  the  vagus.  (3)  It  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels,  so  that 
it  governs  the  largest  vascular  area  in  the  body.  AThen  it  is  stimulated,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  intestine  Avhich  contain  muscular  fibres  in  their  Avails  contract;  AA'hen 
it  is  divided,  they  dilate.  In  the  latter  case,  a large  amount  of  blood  accumulates 
Avithin  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  there  is  anfemia  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  Avhich  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  death— OAving  to  the  deficient  supply 
of  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  (4)  It  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  intestme, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  giA'e  rise  to  very  painful  sensations. 

As  stimulatiou  of  the  splanchnic  contracts  the  blood-vessels  von  Baseh  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  intestine  does  not  come  to  rest,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  blood,  Avlnch  acts  as 
a stimulus.  But,  when  a weak  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  .splanchnic,  the  intestine  ceases  to 
move  before  the  blood-vessels  contract  {van  Braam-Ho'uckgeest)  ; it  would  theiefoie  seein  that 
the  stimulation  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  plpus  myentericus  Accotouig  to  Enge  - 
mann  and  v.  Brakel,  the  peristaltic  movement  is  chiefly  propagated  by  direct  niusculai  coi 
ductioii,  as  in  the  heart  and  ureter,  witliout  the  intervention  of  any  ^ 

[Effect  of  Nerves  on  the  Rectum. — The  nervi  erigentes,  when  stimulated,  cause  the  loi  p 
tuknal  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  to  contract  while  the  circular  muscular 
bv  the  hvpoc^astric  nerves.  Stimulation  of  the  latter  nerves  also  exerts  an  inhibitoiy  effect  on 
the  longitudinal  muscles.  Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  inhibits  not  f 
movements  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  but  also  those  movements  excited  by  stimulation 

Sf  rkt,.tine.-L„awi*  S.Ivi.li  ex.isoa  . 1.^' “ 

from  an  animal,  tied  a cannula  into  an  artery  and  another  into  a vein,  n 

atmosphere.  The  arterial  cannula  was  connected  Avith  ^ vessel  contaniing  defibuuato^^^ 
to  Avhich  different  drugs  could  be  added.  A l®ver  rested  on  the  intes  me,  a o _ 

movements  on  a recording  surface.  As  long  as  arterial  blood  was  transfus  , ,•  p „f,n 

nearly  quiescent,  but  whin  it  was  arrested,  so  that  the  blood  became 
tractions  occurred.  Nicotin  diminished  the  flow  of  blood  and  quickened  the  ii  t 
rnents,  while  at  the  same  time  the  circular  muscular  fibres  remained  If 

Tinclim  of  opmm,  in  the  proportion  of  '01  to  '04  in  the  blood,  causes  at  first  conti 
vessels,  and  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  intestine;  but  it  very  '’"I’l'^b 
-even  to  six  times-the  amount  of  blood  which  transfuses,  while  at  the  ’VI.' "l 

nieiits  of  the  intestine  cease,  the  Avails  of  the  intestine  being  contracted.  Icptonc  caused  fiist 

stroiio’  and  then  irrci^ulav  contractions,]  ^ 

Effect  of  Drugs. — Amongst  the  reagents  which  act  upon  the  intestinal  movements  a • ( | 

SuTas  Sininisdi  the  excitobility  of  the  plexus  myentericus,  i.c.,  which  le.ssen  or  even  abolish 
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Fig.  209. 


intestinal  peristalsis,  c,(j,,  belladonna.  (2)  Such  as  stiniulato  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the 
splanchnic,  and  in  large  doses  paralyse  them — opinni,  morphia  ; 1 and  2 produce  constipation. 
(3)  Other  agents  excite  the  motor  apparatus— nicotin  (even  causing  spasm  of  the  intestine), 
muscarin,  calfein,  and  many  laxatives,  which  act  as  purgatives.  The  movements  produced  by 
muscarin  are  abolished  by  atropin.  These  substances  accelerate  the  evacuation  of  the  intestine, 
and,  owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents,  only  a small  amount  of  water  is 
absorbed  ; so  that  the  evacuations  are  frequently  fluid.  (4)  Amoug&t  purgatives,  colocynth  and 
croton  oil  act  as  direct  irritants.  With  regard  to  drugs  of  this  sort,  they  seem  to  cause  a watery 
transudation  into  the  intestine,  just  as  croton  oil  causes  vesicles  when  applied  to  the  skin.  (5) 
Calomel  is  said  to  limit  the  absorptive  activity  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  to  control  the  decom- 
positions in  the  intestine.  The  stools  are  thin  and  greenish,  from  the  admi.xture  of  biliverdin. 
(6)  Certain  saline  purgatives— sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate-cause  fluid  evacuations 
by  retaining  the  water  in  the  intestine  ; and  it  is  said  that  if  they  be  injected  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  animals,  they  cause  constipation.  [When  a crystal  of  a potash  salt  is  applied  to  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  of  an  animal,  it  causes  merely  a local  constriction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  gut,  while  a sodium  salt  excites  a 
contraction  which  passes  upwards  towards  the  stomach, 
and  never  towards  the  rectum.  In  any  case  it  may  serve 
as  a useful  guide  to  the  surgeon,  in  determining  which  is 
the  upper  end  of  a piece  of  intestine  during  an  operation 
on  the  intestines  [Nothnagel).'] 
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Fig.  210. 


Fig.  208. — Vertical  section  of  the  wall  of  the  human  stomach  x 15.  E.,  epithelium  ; Gl.,  glands  ; 
Mm.,  muscularis  mucosie.  Fig.  209. — Goblet-cells  of  the  stomach.  Fig.  210. — Sui’face  sec- 
tion of  the  dog’s  gastric  mucous  membrane,  showing  pits,  i,  i ; a,  the  elevations  round  i,  i. 


[Saline  Cathartics. — A salt  exerts  a genuine  excito-secretory  action  on  the  glands  of  the 
intestines,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  its  low  diffusibility,  it  impiides  .absorption. 
Thus,  between  stimulated  secretion  and  impeded  absorption  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  canal,  which  reaches  the  rectum  and  results  in  purgation.  Purgation  does  not  ensue 
when  water  is  withheld  from  the  diet  for  one  or  two  days  previous  to  the  administration  of  the 
.salt  in  a concentrated  form.  When  a concentrated  solution  of  a salt  is  administered  to  an 
animal  whose  alimentary  canal  is  empty,  but  whose  blood  is  in  a natural  state  of  dilution,  the 
blood  becomes  rapidly  very  concentrated,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  its  concentration  in  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half;  within  four  hours  the  blood  has  gradually  returned  to  its 
normal  state  of  concentration,  without  having  reabsorbed  fluid  from  the  intestine.  It  appar- 
entlj'  recoups  itself  from  the  tissue-fluids.  The  salt — sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda 
— becomes  split  uji  in  the  small  intestine,  and  the  acid  is  more  rapidly  absorbed  than  the  base. 
A portion  of  the  absorbed  acid  shortly  afterwards  returns  to  the  intestines,  evidently  through 
the  intestinal  ghands.  The  salt  does  not  ]mrgc  when  injected  into  the  blood,  and  excites  no 
intestinal  secretion  ; nor  does  it  purge  when  injected  subcutaneously,  unle.ss  on  account  of  its 
causing  local  irritation  of  the  abdominal  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  acts  reflexly  on  the  intestines, 
dilating  their  blood-ve.sscls,  and  perhaps  stimulating  their  muscular  movements  (JA  Haij).] 
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162.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH.— [The  stomach  receives  the  bolus, 
and  secretes  a juice  ■which  acts  on  certain  constituents  of  the  food,  ■while  by  its 
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Fig.  211. 

I.  Transverse  section  of  a duct  of  a fundus-gland — a,  membrana  propria  ; h,  mucus-secreting 
goblet-cells;  c,  adenoid  interstitial  .substance.  II.  Transverse  section  of  a fundus-gland  — 
a,  chief,  li,  parietal  cells;  r,  adenoid  tissue;  c,  capillaries. 


muscular  tvalls  it  moAms  the  latter  AAuthin  its  own  cavitj^,  and  after  a time  expels 
the  partially  digested  products  or  chyme — toAvards  the  duodenum.  In  the  adult 

AAdien  moderately  distended  its  length  is  ahoutT28  cm. 
and  its  greatest  Avidth  10  cm.] 

[Structure. — The  -walls  of  the  stomach  consist  of  Jfour 
coats,  AAdiich  are  from  Avithout  iiiAvards  (fig.  208). 

(1)  The  serous  layer,  from  the  peritoneum. 

(2)  The  muscular  layer,  composed  of  three  layers  of 
uou-striped  muscular  fibres — {a)  longitudinal,  (l>) 
circular,  (c)  oblique. 

(3)  The  sub-mucous  layer  of  loose  conuective-tissue, 
Avith  the  larger  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
neiwes. 

(4)  The  mucous  layer,  containing  the  secretory  glands. 
The  well-developed  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

is  throAvii  into  a series  of  folds  or  rugae,  in  a contracted 
condition  of  the  organ.  With  the  aid  of  a hand-lens,  it 
is  seen  to  be  beset  Avith  small  irregular  depressions  or 
pits  (fig.  210).  Throughout  its  entire  extent  it  is  covered 
by  a single  layer  of  moderately  tall,  narroAv,  cylindrical 
epithelium,  Avhich  seems  to  consist  of  mucus-secreting 
goblet-cells  (fig.  209).  The  epithelium  is  shai'idy  defined 
at  the  cardia  from  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  also  at  the  pylorus,  from  the  true  cylindrical 
epithelium  Avith  the  striated  disc  in  the  duodenuni.  [The 
cells  contain  a plexus  of  fibrils,  and  in  the  passiA’e  condi- 
tion seem ' to  consist  of  tAvo  zones,  an  inner  clear  pai’t, 
next  the  lumen  of  the  organ,  consisting  of  a substance, 
(mucigen)  Avhich  yields  mucus,  the  attached  end  of  the 
cell  being  granular.]  The  OA'al  nucleus  lies  about  the 
Fig.  212.  centre  of  the  cells.  Spindle-shaped,  nucleated  cells,  pro- 

isolated  pyloric  gland,  bably  for  replacing  the  others,  are  said  by  Ebstein  to 

occur  at  their  bases.  All  the  cells  are  open  at  their  free  ends,  so  that  the  mucus 
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is  readily  discharged,  leaving  the  cells  empty.  Nnmerons  tubular  glands  of 
two  distinct  kinds  are  placed  vertically,  like  rows  of  test-tubes,  in  the  mucous 
mcmhrane. 

The  cardiac  portion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a number  of 
microscopic  tubular  glands  [5  mm.  to  2 mm.  in  length  and  50-80  fx  in  width], 
placed  side  by  side  in  a vertical  position, — the  fundus-glands  of  Heidenhain, 
otherwise  called  jicptic,  or  cardiac.  Several  gland-tubes,  which  are  wider  below, 
usually  open  into  the  duct  (hg.  213).  Each  gland  consists  of  a structureless 


e 


Fig.  213.  ^ 

Vertical  section  of  the  gastric  mucous  membraim.  rj,g,  pits  on  the  surface  ; p,  neck  of  a fundus, 
g and  opening  into  a duct,  g ; x,  parietal,  and  y,  chief  cells  ; a,  % c,  artery,  vein,  caiiil 
lanes  ; d,  cl,  lymphatics,  emptying  into  a large  trunk,  c. 


membrana  propria  with  anastomosing  branched  cells  in  relation  with  it.  [Each 
gland  has  a “mouth,”  by  which  it  opens  into  the  stomach;  the  mouth  and  duct 
together  form  about  one-third  of  the  gland.  The  deeper  part  of  the  gland,  called  the 
» ^ '^1  m part,”  tlie  largest  part  of  the  gland,  is  joined  to  the  duct  liy 

a neck.  ] The  duct  is  short,  about  onc-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  tube,  and  is 
lined  by  u layer  of  cells  like  those  lining  the  stoniachj  while  the  secretory  part  of 
the  tubes  is  lined  throughout  by  a layer  of  faintly  granular,  short,  small,  polyhedral, 
01  columnar  nucleated  cells.  ^ These  cells  border  the  very  narrow  tortuous  lumen, 
and  are  called  principal,  chief,  central  (fig.  211,  II,  a),  or  adelomorphous  cells 
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(aSr^Xos,  hidden).  At  various  i)laces,  between  these  cells  and  the  luembrana  propria, 
are  large,  oval,  or  angidar,  well-defined,  coarsely  granular,  densely  reticulated, 
nucleated  cells,  the  parietal  cells  of  Heidenhain,  the  delomorphous  cells  of  Kollett, 
the  oxyntic  (o^wetv,  to  sharpen,  acidulate),  or  acid-forming  cells  of  Langley  (hg.  211), 
(II,  /i),  or  ovoid  cells.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  neck  of  the  glands,  and  less 
so  and  larger  in  the  deep  blind  end  or  fundus  of  the  tubes.  These  cells  do  not  form 
a continuous  layer,  and  are  stained  deeply  l:>y  osmic  acid  and  aniline  blue  (fig.  21  < ), 
so  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  cells.  They  bulge  out  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  gland  opposite  where  they  are  placed.  The  parietal  cells 
in  man  are  said  to  reach  to  the  lumen  of  the  gland-tubes  Isolated  cells 

are  sometimes  found  under  the  epithelium  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and 
occasionally  in  individual  pyloric  glands.  The  fundus-glands  are  most  numeious 
(about  five  millions),  and  are  of  considerable  size  in  the  fimdus.  At  the  cardia 
there  is  a circular  layer  of  gland-tubes  without  parietal  cells  which  secrete  a 
diastatic  ferment  {Edelinann). 

2.  The  pyloric  glands  occur  only  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  where  tlie 
mucous  membrane  is  more  yellowish-white  in  colour  (fig.  212).  These  glands 
are  generally  branched  at  their  lower  ends,  so  that  several  tubes  open  into  a single 
duct  [which,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  duct  of  the  cardiac  glands,  is  wide  and 
lono-,  ^tending  often  to  half  the  depth  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not 
so  closely  packed  as  the  fundus  glands.  The  mouth  and  duct  are  lined  by 
epithelium  like  that  lining  the  stomach,  while  the  secretory  part  is  lined  by  a 
sino-le  layer  of  short,  finely  granular,  columnar  cells,  whose  secretion  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  cells  lining  the  duct.  The  lumen  is  well  defined. 
Nussbaum  has  occasionally  foiuid  other  cells,  which  stain  deeply  with  osmic  acid, 
between  the  bases  of  these.  The  appearance  of  the  cells  differs  accordmg  to  then- 
state  of  physiological  activity  (figs.  215,  216).  When  they  are  exhausted  they 
are  smaller  and  more  granular,  owing  to  the  denser  reticulation  of  their  imt- 
work:  at  any  rate  they  are  granular  in  preparations  hardened  m alcohol  (fig. 
216).  There  are  no  parietal  ceUs.]  [Mahl  by  tryptic  digestion  has  shown  that 
the  basement  membranes  of  the  gastric  and  other  intestinal  glands  can  be  resolved 


into  fibrils.!  , • . • • i -i-i 

3.  The  glands  are  supported  by  very  delicate  connective-tissue  mixed  until 

adenoid  tissue  (fig.  211).  Below  this  are  two  layers,  circular  and  longitudinal  of 
non-striped  muscle,  the  muscularis  mucosae  (fig.  208,  Mm ),  and  from  it  fine 
processes  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  pass  up  between  groups  of  the  glands  touards 
the  free  epithehal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Perhaps  these  processes  aie 
concerned  in  emptying  the  glands.  [In  the_  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  cat 
there  is  a clear  homogeneous  layer,  ivliicli  is  stained  red  by  picio-caimm  , 
placed  immediately  internal  to  the  muscularis  mucosae.  It  is  pierce  j 
processes  passing  from  the  muscularis  mucosae.] 

Masses  of  adenoid  tissue  occur  in  the  mucous  niembrane, 
pylorus,  constituting  lymph-follicles,  which  are  comparable  to  , 

of  the  small  intestine.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  begm  close  undei  the 
epithelium  by  dilated  extremities  or  loops  (fig.  213  c^);  they  run 
the  gland-tubes  and  anastomose  in  the  mucosa  oetween 
they  envelop  in  sinus-like  spaces.  They  join  large  trunks  in  the  mucosa,  anot 

nlexiis  of  large  vessels  exists  in  the  sub-mucosa  (Aowew). 

[The  Nerves. — A plexus  of  non-medidlated  nerve-fibres  and  a few  ganglion  c s 
exist  in  the  muscular  coat  [Auerbach’s],  and  another  [Meissner  s]  in  the  sii  > 

ne“blood-vessels  ore  very  immeieus  (fig.  214).  Smoll  arterial  bten'I'O®. 
run  in  the  sub-mucosa,  and  ascend  between  the  glands  to  form  a longitudii . 
capillary  network,  c,c,  under  the  epithelium,  and  between  its  meshes  the  g am  - 
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ducts  open,  f/.  The  veins  gradually  collect  from  this  horizontal  capillary  network, 
and  run  towards  the  large  veins  of  the  sub-mucosa,  v. 

[Transition  from  stomach  to  duodenum. — If  a section  be  made  through  the 
junction  of  the  stomach  with  the  duodenum,  it  shows  the  appearances  presented 
in  hg.  214.  The  glands  of  Brunner  in  the  (.luodenum  are  seen  to  be  homologous 


Villi. 


Mucous  mem- 
brane of  duo- 
denum. 


Llebeikiihn’s 

glands. 


Mucous  mem- 
brane of 
stomncli. 


Sub-mucous 
coat,  on  the  left 
with  Bnmner's 
glands. 


Museulav  co.at. 


Fig.  214. 

Vertical  section  of  the  junction  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  blood-vessels  injected. 
V,  villi ; MM,  muscularis  mucoste  ; arteries  red,  veins  blue. 

with  the  pyloric  glands,  but  in  the  duodenum  the  acini  of  the  glands  of  Brunner 
lie  in  the  sub-mucous  coat,  while  in  the  mucous  coat  itself  the  glands  of 
Lieberkiihn  appear,  and  with  them  the  villi  so  characteristic  of  the  small 
intestine.] 

163.  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. — Properties. — Tlie  gastric  juice  is  a tolerably 
clear  colourless  fluid,  with  a strong  acid  reaction,  sour  taste,  and  peculiar  character- 
istic odour;  it  rotates  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left.  It  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  boiling,  and  resists  putrefaction  for  a long  time.  Its  specific  gravity  = 
1002 -.5  (dog,  1005),  and  it  contains  only  ^ per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  The 
quantity  secreted  in  24  hours  was  estimated  by  Beaumont,  from  observations  ui)on 
^exis  bt  Martin,  who  had  a gastric  fistula  (1834)— at  only  180  gnus,  daily  (!);  by 
Grunewald  (1853),  in  a similar  case,  as  equal  to  26'4  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight; 
while  Bidder  and  bchmidt  (from  corre.sponding  observations  on  dogs)  estimated  ?t  as 
ecpial  to  64  kilos,  daily,  corresponding  to  -jV  of  the  body-iveight.  It  contains:— 
(1)  Pepsin,  the  characteristic  hydrolytic  ferment  or  enzyme,  which  in  an 
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acid  medium  dissolves  pi’oteiils.  K.  Scliiitz  obtained  0'41  to  Id 7 per  cent,  from 
a fasting  person  by  means  of  tbe  oesophageal  sound. 

(2)  Free  hydrochloric  acid  {Prout,  1824),  0-2  to  0'3  {lUchet,  0'8  to  2d)  per 
cent.;  (in  the  dog,  0'52  per  cent.).  The  acid  occurs  ns  free  hydvochluric  acid,  as 
from  the  gastric  juice  there  can  ahvays  be  obtained  more  free  cldorine  than  bases 
to  which  the  latter  can  be  united  {C.  Schmidt).  Lactic  acid  is  usually  met  Avith, 
biAt  it  arises  from  the  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food. 

Tests. — Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  detected  by  the  following  reactions  : — 0'025  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  methyl-violet  becomes  blue,  especially  after  tannic  acid  has  been  added  to  the  fluid  ; or 


Fig.  215. 

Section  of  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane. 


Pyloric  glands,  showing  changes  of  the 
cells  during  digestion. 


alkaline  solution  of  oo-tropaeolin  becomes  lilac  ; 

alcohol  until  its  colour  almost  a./alcoholic  solution  of 

ripe  bilberries  is  made  red  by  dilute  HCl.  [Uuiizbuij,  of  vanillin  in  30  grams 

phloroglucin-vaniUin.  2 grams  ol  phloroglucm  are  mixed  ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ <1  even  very  weak 

of  absolute  alcohol,  which  gives  a yellowish-red  solution  fonuation  of  bright  red 

mineral  acids  cause,  with  this  solution,  a blight  led  trastric  iuice  mix  emial  quantities 

i Si' rlis. ' ssss- 

ractioii  i«  interfered  witli  by  the  presence  ol  , S cent,  eoliilion  of 

eerSriSS  .^fS/oilSir  ilirlptrlbloride,  iecb.nged  to 
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yellow  by  lactic  acid  (Ufehnann).  Allow  the  fluid  to  drop  into  the  test ; at  the  point  of  contact 
there  is  a citron-yellow  colour. 

(3)  The  large  amount  of  mucus  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous  memljrane  is 
secreted  by  the  goblet-cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  (§  162). 

(4)  Mineral  salts  (2  per  1000). 

They  are  chiefly  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  less  calcic  chloride  (ammonium  chloride, 
also  in  animals),  and  the  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  lime,  magnesium,  and  iron. 

(5)  A milk-curdling  ferment  (rennet  or  rennin). 

Amongst  foreign  substances,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  body,  the  following  appear 
in  the  gastric  juice — HI,  after  the  use  of  potassium  iodide — potassium  sulphocyanide,  ferric 
lactate,  and  sugar  ; and  ammonium  carbonate  in  uraeniia. 


[Composition  of  Gastric  Juice  {Eoppc-Seyler  after  C.  Schmidt). 


Constituents. 

I. 

Human. 

II.  1 III. 

Dog. 

IV. 

Sheep. 

. With  saliva. 

No  saliva. 

Water,  '. 

994-404 

971-171 

973  -062 

986-143 

Organic  matter. 

3-195 

17-336 

17-127 

4-055 

Free  HCl, 

0-200 

2-337 

3-050 

1-234 

CaCl.„  .... 

0-061 

1-661 

0-624 

0-114 

NaCl,  .... 

1-465 

3-147 

2-507 

4-369 

KOI,  .... 

0-550 

1-073 

1-125 

1-518 

NH4CI,  .... 

0-537 

0-468 

0-473 

Ca32(P04), 

] r 

2-294 

1-729 

1-182 

Mg32(P04),  . 

0-323 

0-226 

0-577 

FePOj,  .... 

J 1 

0-121 

0-082 

0-331 

Good  human  saliva  is  not  so  dilute  or  so  poor  in  HCl  as  No.  I.  Szabo  has  found  even  3 of 
HCl  per  1000  in  man.] 

[Comparative. — The  above  table  shows  that  the  gastric  juice  of  mammals  has  approximately 
the  same  composition  as  that  of  man,  but  there  is  more  acid  in  the  case  of  the  carnivora  than 
in  herbivora  and  man.  The  acidity  is  very  considerable  in  fishes.  It  is  said  that  in  certain 
invertebrates  (crustaceans),  the  gastric  juice  is  alkaline.] 

[The  pepsin  in  frogs  seems  to  be  different  from  that  in  mammals,  at  least  it  is  active  at  0°  G. 
at  which  temperature  mammalian  pepsin  is  inactive.  ] 

[The  gastric  juice  of  new-born  dogs  and  rabbits  does  not  contain  pepsin,  but  it  appears  a few 
days  after  birth.  In  the  dog,  according  to  Hammarsten,  pepsin  is  formed  until  the  third  week 
after  birth  ; while  pepsin  is  present  in  the  human  foetal  mucous  membrane  just  before  birth, 
the  acid  appears  much  sooner.] 

164.  SECRETION  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE.— After  the  discovery  of  the  two 

kinds  of  glands  in  the  stomach  and  the  two  kinds  of  cells  in  the  ifimdus-glands, 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  different  constitxrents  of  gastric  juice  were 
formed  by  different  histological  elements. 

Changes  of  the  Cells  during  Digestion. — During  the  course  of  digestion,  the  cells  of  the 
fundus  (and  pyloric  glands,  dog)  undergo  important  changes  {Heidenhain).  During  hunger, 
the  chief  cells  are  clear  and  large,  the  parietal  investing  cells  are  small,  the  pyloric  cells  dear 
and  of  moderate  size.  During  the  first  six  hours  of  digestion,  the  chief  cells  become  enlarged 
and  moderately  turbid  or  granular,  the  parietal  cells  also  enlarge,  while  the  pyloric  cells  remain 
unchanged  (fig.  217)._  The  chief  cells  become  diminished  and  more  turbid  or  granular  until  the 
ninth  hour,  the  parietal  cells  are  still  swollen,  and  the  pyloric  cells  enlarge  (fig.  217,  D). 
During  the  last  hours  of  digestion,  the  chief  cells  again  become  larger  and  clearer,  the  parietal 
cells  diminish,  the  pyloric  cells  decrease  in  size  and  become  turbid  (figs.  215,  216). 

[Langley  gives  a different  description  of  the  appearances  presented  by  these  cells.  The 
results  may  be  reconciled  by  remembering  that  the  gland-cells  were  examined  under  different 
conditions.  Ihe  secretory  cells  consist  of  a cell-substance  composed  of  (a)  a framework  of  living 
promplasm,  either  in  the  form  of  an  intracellular  fibrillar  network,  or  in  flattened  bauds.  The 
meshes  of  this  framework  enclose  at  least  two  chemical  substances,  viz.,  (5)  a hyaline  substance 
in  contact  wHh  the  framework,  and  (c)  spherical  granules  which  are  embedded  in  the  hyaline 
substance.  During  active  secretion,  the  granules  decrease  in  number  and  size,  the  hyaline  sub- 
stance increases  in  amount,  the  network  grows.  This  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  above  as 
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the  observation  of  Heidenhnin,  hut  the  granular  appearance  described  by  Heidenhain  after 
secretion  is  very  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  liardening  agent,  alcohol.  Langley  found 
that  in  the  living  condition,  or  after  the  use  of  osmic  acid,  in  some  animals  at  least,  the  chief 
cells  are  granular  during  rest,  but  during  a state  of  activity  two  zones  are  dilfcrentiated — an 
outer  one,  which  is  clear,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  granules,  and  an  inner  more  or  less 
granular  one.  Granules  reappear  in  the  outer  part  after  rest.  During  digestion,  the  piarietal 
cells  increase  in  size,  but  do  not  become  granular.  In  all  cells  containing  much  pepsinogen 
distinct  granules  are  present,  and  the  quantity  of  pepsinogen  varies  directly  with  the  number 
and  size  of  the  granules.  In  the  glands  of  some  animals  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
resting  and  active  prhases.  Comprare  Se7'0us  Glands,  § 143,  and  Pancreas,  § 168.] 


Fig.  217. 

Fundus  glands  of  dog  stained  with  aniline  blue.  A and  k',  when  animal  was  starved  ; 
B,  first  stage  of  digestion,  enlargement  of  the  chief  cells  ; C and  D,  second  stage  of  d ^ 
tion,  progressive  diminution  and  increased  turbidity  of  the  chief  cells  {Hcidcnham). 


Pepsin  is  formed  in  tlie  chief  cells  of  the  fundus-glands.  When  these  are 
they  contain  much  pepDsin ; when  they  are  turbid,  the  amount  is  small.  le 
pyloric  glands  are  also  said  to  secrete  pepsin,  hut  only  to  a-  small  extent.  1 epsm 
accumulates  during  the  first  stage  of  himger,  and  it  is  elimmated  during  digestion, 
and  also  during  prolonged  hunger.  Pepsin,  as  such,  is  not  present  withui  the  cells, 
but  only  as  a “ mother-substance,”  a pepsinogen-substance  (zymogen),  or  pro- 
pepsin, which  occurs  in  the  granules  of  the  chief  cells.  This  zymogen,  or  inot  ler- 
suhstance,  by  itself,  has  no  effect  upon  proteids  ; hut  if  it  he  .treated  wit  i 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  chloride,  it  is  changed  into  pepsin,  lepsin  ana 
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pepsinogen  may  bo  extracted  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  means  of 
water  free  from  acids. 

[Tlie  chief  reasons  adduced  for  the  view  that  the  chief  cells  secrete  pepsin  are  as  follows  : — (I) 
The  principal  cells  disappear  by  auto-digestion  when  the  mucous  nienibrane  is  placed  in  1 per 
cent,  liydrochloric  acid,  while  the  parietal  cells  swell  up  and  do  not  disappear  ; (2)  There 
is  a relation  between  the  volume  of  these  cells  and  the  quantity  of  pepsin  obtainable  from  the 
mucous  membrane  ; (3)  The  pyloric  region,  which  contains  no  parietal  cells,  also  secretes  pep.sin; 
(4)  In  frogs  the  pepsin  is  formed  in  the  oesophageal  glands,  which  contain  only  cells  analogous 
to  the  principal  cells,  while  the  stomach  contains  glands  with  parietal  cells,  but  it  secretes 
acid,  and  no  pepsin  ; (5)  In  the  bat  during  hybernation  the  principal  cells  disappear  almost 
entirely  while  digestive  activity  is  suspended.] 

[Pepsinogen  and  Pepsin. — Glycerin  extracts  very  little  pepsin  from  the  perfectly  fresh 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  a large  amount  is  afterwards  obtained  by  extracting  it  wdth 
' dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  this  acid  and  glycerin.  The  relative  amount  of  pepsinogen 
and  pepsin  in  a fluid  may  be  determined  approximately  by  the  method  of  Langley  and  Edkins. 
A 1 per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  exerts  a greater  destructive  action  on  pepsin  than  on 
pepsinogen,  while  a current  of  COo  destroys  pepsinogen  to  a greater  extent  than  pepsin.  Both 
substances  are  unaffected  by  CO,  but  are  destroyed  at  54°  to  57°  C.] 

[That  pepsinogen  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  proved  as  follows  ; — Extract  the  mucous 
membrane  with  water,  or  glycerin  free  from  acid,  until  no  more  pepsin  is  obtainable  from  the 
membrane.  Then  treat  the  latter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodic  chloride,  when  a fresh 
quantity  of  pepsin  is  at  once  obtainable.  More  pepsin  is  formed  or  set  free  by  the  action  of 
these  re-agents  upon  some  other  body,  which  has  been  called  propepsin  and  pepsinogen.] 

The  pyloric  glands  also  secrete  pepsin  but  no  acid.  Klemensiewicz  excised 
in  a living  dog  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  stitclied  together 
the  duodenum,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  stomach. 

The  excised  pyloric  part,  -with  its  vessels  intact,  he 
stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall,  after  sewmg  up  its 
lower  end.  The  animals  experimeirted  on  died,  at 
the  latest,  after  six  days.  The  secretion  of  this  jDart 
was  thin,  alkaline,  and  contained  2 per  cent,  of  solids, 
including  pepsin. 

[Pyloric  Fistula. — In  fig.  218,  P represents  the  excised 
pyloric  portion,  C the  cardiac.  The  parts  a,  a,  and  a'  a' 
were  then  stitched  together,  and  the  continuity  of  the  organ 
established.  The  lower  end  {d)  of  P was  closed  by  sutures, 
while  the  edges  of  P at  0 were  stitched  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  thus  making  a pyloric  fistula.  ] 

In  the  frog  the  alkaline  glands  of  the  cesophagirs 
contain  only  chief  cells  which  produce  pepsin  ; while  the  stomach  has  glands  which 
secrete  acid  (and  perhaps  some  pepsin),  and  are  lined  by  parietal  cells. 

Amongst  fishes  the  carps  have  no  fundus-glands  in  the  stomach  {Lucliau).  [The  secreting 
portions  of  glands  of  the  cardiac  sac  (crop)  of  the  herring  are  lined  by  a single  layer  of  polygonal 
cells  ( IP.  Stirling).'] 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  according  to  Heidenhain,  by  the  parietal  cells. 
It  occitrs  on  the  free  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  in  the 
ducts  of  the  fundus-glands.  The  deep  parts  of  the  glands  are  usually  alkaline. 
Free  HCl  is  detected  in  human  gastric  juice,  within  45  minutes  to  1 or  2 hours 
after  a moderate  meal,  hut  in  10  to  16  minutes  in  a fasting  condition  after  drinking 
water ; the  amount  gradually  increases  duriiig  the  process  of  digestion.  Lactic 
acid,  perhaps  derived  from  the  food,  is  found  in  the  stomach  immediately  after 
taking  food,  after  half  an  hour,  along  with  HCl,  while  after  an  hour  only  IICl  is 
found  {Eicald  and  Boas). 

Cl.  Bernard  injected  lactate  of  iron,  and  some  time  afterwards  potassium  ferrocyanide,  into 
the  veins  of  a dog.  After  death,  blue  coloration  occurred  only  in  the  'Upper  acid  layers  of  the 
mucoms  membiane.  Nevertheless,  we  must  assume  that  the  hydroehloric  acid  is  secreted  in 
the  parietal  cells  of  the  fundus  of  the  glands,  and  that  it  is  rajiidly  carried  to  the  surface  along 
with  the  pepsin.  Briicke  neutralised  the  surface  of  tlie  gastric  mucous  membrane  with 


Diagram  of  Kleinensiewicz’s 
experiment  {Stirling). 
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magnesia  nsta,  clioj)pecl  up  the  mucous  membrane  with  water;  anil^left  it  for  some  time,  when 
the  Iluid  had  again  an  acid  reaction. 

As  to  the  formation  of  a free  acid,  the  following  statements  may  be  noted : — 
The  parietal  cells  form  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chlorides  wdiich  the  mucous 
membrane  takes  up  from  the  blood.  According  to  .Voit,  the  formation  of  acid 
ceases,  if  chlorides  be  withheld  from  the  food.  Maly  suggests  that  the  active 
agent  is  lactic  acid,  which  splits  up  sodium  chloride  and  forms  free  HCl.  The 
base  set  free  is  excreted  by  the  urine,  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  less  acid. 
The  formation  of  acid  is  arrested  during  hunger.  According  to  H.  Schultz,  watery 
solutions  of  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  are  decomposed,  even  at  a low  tempera- 
ture, by  CO2,  free  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed. 

[If  thin  sections  of  the  fresh  mucous  membrane  be  placed  for  a day  in  lactate  of  iron,  and 
then  treated  with  potassic  ferrocyanide,  Sehrwald  finds  that  the  parietal  cells  become  dark  blue, 
while  the  chief  cells  remain  colourless,  so  that  the  chief  cells  appear  to  be  alkaline  and  the 


parietal  cells  acid.]  1 1 ^ 1 

[The  source  of  the  HCl  is  undoubtedly  the  sodic  chloride  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  but  what 
other  acid  displaces  the  HCl  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  Jul.  Thomsen  has  shown  that  every  acid  can  displace  a part  of  another  acid  froin 
its  combination  with  its  base,  and  the  weaker  acid  may  even  combine  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  base.  Thomsen  calls  this  “ avidity.”  Even  strong  mineral  acids  may  be  displaced  by  v^a k 
organic  ones.  Thus  the  free  CO„  in  the  alkaline  blood  may  set  free  a small  quantity  of  HU 
from  the  sodic  chloride.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  free  HCl  should  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  cells  towards  the  gland-duct  while  the  sodic  carbonate  diffuses  towards  the  blood 
and  lymph.] 

[The  milk-curdling  ferment  or  rennin  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
state  of  a zymogen,  from  which  it  is  formed  under  the  action  of  acids.  According 
to  Langley  it  exists  in  the  principal  cells.]  ... 

Secretion. — [The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  intermittent  except  in  the  case  ot 
those  animals  like  the  rabbit,  Avhose  stomachs  ahvays  contain  food.]  When  the 
stomach  is  empty,  there  is  usually  no  secretion  of  gastric  juice  ; this  takes  place 
only  after  appropriate  (mechanical,  thermal,  or  chemical)  stimulation.  In  the 
normal  condition,  it  takes  place  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  food,  but  also 
of  indigestible  substances,  such  as  pebbles.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  red, 
and  the  circulation  more  actwe,  so  that  the  venous  blood  becomes  brighter,  [ihat 
the  vao-i  are  concerned  in  this  vascular  dilatation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  both 
nerves°be  divided  during  digestion,  the  gastric  mucous  m.embrane  becomes  pale 
(Rutherford).^  The  secretion  is  probably  caused  reflexly,  and  the  centre  perhaps 
lies  in  the  Avail  of  the  stomach  itself  (Meissner’s  jilexus  in  the  sub-mucous  coat). 
It  is  asserted  that  the  idea  of  food,  especially  during  hunger,  excites  secretion. 
As  vet  we  do  not  know  the  effect  produced  upon  the  secretion  by  stimulation  or 
destruction  of  other  nerves,  e.g.,  vagus,  sympathetic.  [There  is  no  nerve  passing 
to  the  stomach,  Avhose  stimulation  causes  a secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  the  chorda 
tympani  does  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  If  the  vagi  he  clijided  sufiiciently  oa\ 
doAvn  not  to  mterfere  Avith  respiration,  the  introduction  of  food  still  causes  a 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  j even  if  the  sympathetic  branches  be  divided  at  the  same 
time,  secretion  still  goes  on  (HeidenhoAn).  Division  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck  u. 
not  a satisfactory  experiment  in  relation  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  foi  this 
experiment  produces  so  many  other  effects.  If  the  vagi  be  divided  below  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  branches,  gastric  juice  containing  pepsin  and 
capable  of  digestion  is  said  by  some  observers  to  be  still  secreted  (see  under).  Tins 
experiment  iioints  to  the  existence  of  local  secretory  centres  in  the  stomach.  Init 
there  is  evidence  to  shoAv  that  there  is  some  comiection,  ])erhaps  indirect,  betAveen 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  gastric  glands.  Ricliet  observed  a case  of 
complete  occlusion  of  the  msophagus  in  a woman,  produced  by 
caustic  alkali.  A gastric  fistula  was  made,  through  which  the  person  could  be 
nourished.  On  placing  sugar  or  lemon  juice  in  the  persons  mouth,  Richet 
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observed  u seeretiou  of  gastric  juice.  In  this  case  no  saliva  could  be  swallowed  to 
excite  secretion,  so  that’ it  must  have  taken  idace  through  some  nervous  channels. 
Even  the  sight  or  smell  of  food  caused  secretion.  Emotional  states  also  arc 
known  to  interfere  with  gastric  digestioir.] 

[In  dogs  Pawlow  made  a gastric  fistula,  divided  the  ccsoiihagiis,  and  stitched  the  two  cut 
ends  of  the  latter  into  the  wound  in  the  neck.  After  recovery  of  the  animals  he  found  that 
flesh,  when  eaten,  excited  a copious  reflex  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (20  c.c.  in  5 minutes)  in  an 
empty  stomach.  Of  course  the  food  in  this  case  escaped  by  the  divided  cesophagus  and  did  not 
enter  the  stomach.  This  effect  was  not  altered  by  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Division 
of  the  vagi,  however,  completely  abolished  the  reflex.  After  section  of  the  vagi,  for  several 
days  only  strongly  acid  mucus  flowed  from  the  stomach,  but  it  had  scarcely  any  action  on 
proteids.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  left  vagus  caused  a clear  watery  fluid 
to  flow  from  the  fistula,  which,  although  less  acid  than  normal  juice,  was  capable  of  digesting 
proteids.] 

Effect  of  Absorption  of  peptic  products. — Heidenhain  isolated  a part  of  the 
mucous  membi’aiie  of  tlie  fundus  so  as  to  form  a blind  sac  of  it,  and  lie  found  that 
mechanical  stimulation  caused  merely  a scanty  local  secretion  at  the  spots  irritated. 
If,  however,  at  the  same  time,  absorption  of  digested  matter  also  occurred,  secretion 
took  place  over  larger  surfaces.  [He  distinguishes  a primary  and  merely  local 
secretion  excited  by  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  ingesta,  and  a secondary 
depending  on  absorption,  and  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  mucous  memhrane.] 

The  statement  of  Schifif,  that  active  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only  after  absorption  of  the  so- 
called  peptogenic  substances  (especially  dextrin)  is  contradicted  by  other  observers. 

The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  called  chyme,  which  jiass  into  the  duodenum 
after  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  are  neutralised  by  the  alkali  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  [at  the  same  time  a precipitate  is 
formed  and  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  and  it  carries  the  pepsin  doivii 
with  it].  Part  of  the  pepsin  is  reabsorbed  as  such,  and  is  found  in  traces  in  the 
urine  and  muscle  juice  (Briicke).  If  the  gastric  juice  be  completely  discharged  ex- 
ternally through  a gastric  fistula,  the  alkalinity  of  the  mtestine  is  so  strong  that  the 
urine  becomes  alkaline  (Maly). 

The  acid  gastric  juice  of  the  new-born  child  is  already  fairly  active  ; casein  is  most  easily 
digested  by  it,  then  fibrin  and  the  other  proteids  {Zweifel).  When  the  amount  of  acid  is  too 
gi-eat  in  the  stomach  of  sucklings,  large  firm  indigestible  masses  of  casein  are  apt  to  be  formed, 
especially  after  the  use  of  cow’s  milk  (§  230). 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  Gastric  Secretion. — Dilute  alkalies,  if  given  before  food  ; saliva  ; some 
substances  called  peptogens  by  Schiff,  such  as  dextrin  and  peptones,  alcohol  and  ether,  all  excite 
secretion,  the  last  being  very  powerful.  When  the  secretion  is  excessively  acid,  antacids  are 
given,  some  diminishing  the  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the 
alkalies,  liquor  potassoe,  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  ; while  the  citrates  and  tartrates  of  the 
alkalies,  becoming  converted  into  carbonates  in  their  passage  through  the  organism,  diminish 
the  acidity  of  the  urine.]  Small  doses  of  alcohol,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  increase  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  ; large  doses  arrest  it.  Artificial  digestion  is  alfected  by  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  is  retarded  by  20  per  cent.,  and  is  arrested  by  stronger  doses.  Beer  and  wine  hinder 
digestion,  and  in  an  undiluted  form  interfere  with  artificial  digestion. 

165.  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  GASTRIC  JUICE. — Historical. — Spallanzani  caused 
starving  animals  to  swallow  small  pieces  of  sponge  enclosed  iu  perforated  lead  capsules,  and 
after  a time,  when  the  sponges  had  become  saturated  with  gastric  juice,  he  removed  them  from 
the  stomach.  To  avoid  the  admixture  ot  saliva,  the  sponges  are  best  introduced  through  an 
opening  in  the  cesophagus.  Dr  Beaumont  (1825),  an  American  physician,  was  the  first  to 
obtain  human  gastric  juice,  from  a Canadian  named  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  was  injured  by  a 
gun-shot  wound,  whereby  a jiermanent  gastric  fistula  was  established.  Various  substances 
were  introduced  through  the  external  opening,  which  was  partially  covered  with  a fold  of  skin, 
and  the  time  rc(iuired  for  their  solution  was  noted.  Bassow  (1842),  Bloudlot  (1843),  and  Bar- 
deleben  (1649)  were  thereby  led  to  make  artificial  gastric  fistula;. 

Gastric  Fistula.  — Ihe  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  opened  by  a median  incision  just  below  the 
ensiforin  cartilage,  the  stomach  is  exjiosed,  and  its  anterior  wall  opened  and  afterwards  stitehed 
to  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  walls.  A strong  cannula  is  jdaced  in  the  fistula  thus  formed. 
The  tube  is  kept  corked.  If  the  ducts  of  the  .salivary  glands  be  tied,  a perfectly  uncomplicated 
object  for  investigation  is  obtained. 
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According  to  Leube,  dilute  human  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a syphon-like 
tube  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Water  is  introduced  first,  and  after  a time  it  is  withdrawn. 

An  important  advance  was  made  vvlien  Eberlc  (1834)  prepared  artificial  gastric  juice,  by 
extracting  the  pepsin  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  ^ hour 
litres  of  solution  of  hydi'ochloric  acid,  containing  4 to  8 c.c.  HCl  per  1000,  are  sufficient  to 
extract  the  chopped-up  mucous  membrane  of  a pig’s  stomach.  Half  a litre  is  infused  with  the 
stomach  and  renewed  every  six  hours.  Tlie  collected  fluid  is  afterwards  filtered.  The  substance 
to  be  digested  is  placed  in  this  fluid,  and  the  whole  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  bod}',  but 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a little  HCl  from  time  to  time  {Sohivann).  The  HCl  may  be  replaced  by 
ten  times  its  volume  of  lactic  acid  and  also  by  nitric  acid  ; while  oxalic,  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
acetic,  formic,  succinic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  are  much  less  active  ; liutyric  and  salicylic 
acids  are  inactive. 

Von  Wittich’s  Method.— (a)  Glycerin  extracts  pepsin  in  a very  pure  form.  Ihe  mucous 
membrane  is  rubbed  up  with  powdered  glass  until  it  forms  a pulp,  mixed  with  glycerin,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days.  The  fluid  is  pressed  through  cloth,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  rMth 
alcohol,  thus  precipitating  the  pepsin,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
the  dilute  HCl,  to  form  an  artificial  digestive  fluid.  (&)  Or  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  dried  and  extracted  for  eight  days  with 
glycerin,  (c)  Win.  Roberts  has  used  other  agents  for  extracting  enzymes  (§  148).  _ _ 

Preparation  of  Pure  Pepsin. — Briicke  pours  on  the  pounded  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig  s 
stomach  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  afterwards  adds  lime-water  until  the 
acid  reaction  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  A copious  precipitate,  which  carries  the  pepsin  with 
it,  is  produced.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  cloth,  repeatedly  washed  w'ith  vvater,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  in  very  dilute  HCl.  A copious  precipitation  is  caused  in  this  fluid  bj 
gradually  adding  to  it  a mixture  of  cholesterin  in  tour  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ethei.  Ihe 
cholesterin  pulp  is  collected  on  a filter,  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  pure  vvater.  The  cholesterin  pulp  is  placed  in  ether  to  dissolve  the  cholesterin,  and 
the  ether  is  then  removed.  The  small  watery  deposit  contains  the  pepsin  in  solution. 

Pepsin  so  prepared  is  a colloid  substance  ; it  does  not  react  like  albumin  tvitb 
the  following  tests,  viz.  : — It  does  not  give  tlie  xantbroprotein  reaction  (§  ^48),  is 
not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  nor  by  tannic  acid, 
mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  or  iodine.  In  other  respects  it  belongs  to  ^ the 
group  of  albuminoids.  It  is  rendered  inactive  in  an  acid  fluid  by  heating  it  to 
55°  to  60°  C. 

166.  PROCESS  OE  GASTRIC  DIGESTION.— [In  the  process  of  gastric  dige.s- 
tion  we  have  to  consider — 

1.  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  its  action  on  food. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  products  of  this  digestion. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  itself.] 

Chyme. — The  finely  divided  mixture  of  food  and  gastric  jnice  is  called  chyme. 
The  gastric  jnice  acts  upon  certain  constituents  of  chyme. 

I.  Action  on  Proteids. — Pepsin  and  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  transform  proteids  into  a soluble  and  diffusible  foini,  to 
which  Lehmann  (1850)  gave  the  name  of  “peptone”  (§  249,  III.).  Fibrin  (or 
coagulated  proteids)  first  becomes  clear  and  swollen  up.  [There  seems  to  be  a 
close  relation  between  the  acid  and  the  ferment,  so  mnch  so  that  some  hai  e spo  vcu 
of  it  as  “pepsin-acid”  and  others  as  “ pepto-hydrochloric  acid.  ] ...  . 

[It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  first  product  formed  during  the  gastric  digestion 
of  proteids  is  syntonin  or  para-peptone,  then  hemi-albnmose  or  pro-peptone,  and 
finally  peptone.  The  products  vary,  however,  with  the  proteid  digested.  Jviiline 
has  shown  that  the  proteid  molecule  is  split  up,  and  yields  two  groups,  which  he 
calls  hemi-peptone  and  anti-peptone  (p.  296).  A mixture  of  the  two  he  calls 
ampho-peptone.  Hemi-peptone  can  he  split  up  into  leucin  and  tyrosin  hy  trypsin, 
while  the  anti-peptone  does  not  undergo  this  change.  The  intermediate  body,  or 
pro-peptone,  is  really  a mixture  of  several  bodies.  Kiiline  called  it  hemi-albumose. 
These  intermediate  bodies  from  albumin  are  called  albumoses,  from  globulins 
globuloses,  from  casein  cascoses.  Halliburton  calls  all  these  intermediate 
bodies  “ proteoses.”] 
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Properties  of  Hemi-albumose.  Altliougli  a composite  Ijody,  liemi-albumose 
gives  tlie  following  reactions  ; — It  is  highly  soluble  in  water ; when  heated  to  50° 
to  60°  it  becomes  somewhat  turhid,  but  when  boiled  it  becomes  clear,  and  gets 
turbid  again  on  cooling.  This  effect  is  most  marked  when  it  is  treated  with 
acetic  acid  and  sodic  cldoride,  or  the  latter  alone.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassic  ferrocyanide,  but  the  precipitate  disappears  on  heating  and 
reappears  on  cooling.  It  gives  the  biuret  rosy  tint  reaction  like  peptones.  It  is 
precipitated  hi/  nitric  add,  and  the  precipitate  adheres  to  the  glass,  but  is  sohible 
in  the  add  idth  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding  a yeUow  fluid,  but  is  precipitated  on 
cooling.  It  is  precipitated  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  and  a strong  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate,  metaphosphoric  acid,  and  pyrogaUic  acid  {Kiihne).  It  is  said  to 
be  present  in  all  animal  tissues  except  muscle  and  nerve  (§  293). 

[Albumoses  are  the  first  products  of  the  splitting  iip  of  proteids  by  enzymes, 
and  from  them  peptones  are  ultimately  formed.  They  may  be  made  from  Witte’s 
peptone,  or  by  the  peptic  digestion  of  fibrin.  Such  a mixture,  on  being  neutralised 
with  sodic  carbonate,  gives  a copious  precipitate  of  para-peptones,  which  can  be 
filtered  off,  leaving  a clear  solution  of  albumoses.  Para-peptones  are  said  to  be 
closely  related  to  acid-albumin  or  syntonin.  On  saturating  the  clear  fluid  with 
HaCl,  a dense  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  three  albumoses,  called  proto- 
dys-,  and  hetero-albumose  is  obtained;  a fourth,  deutero-albumose,  remains  in 
solution,  but  can  be  precipitated  by  adding  acetic  acid.  If  the  albumose  precipitate 
be  treated  with  10  per  cent.  NaCl  solution,  jaroto-  and  hetero-albumose  are 
dissolved,  leavmg  dys-albumose  undissolved.  Dialysis  of  the  saline  solution 
precipitates  hetero-albumose,  leavmg  proto-albumose  in  solution.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  hetero-  and  dys-albumose  are  identical,  or  that  the  former  is  merely 
an  insoluble  form  of  the  latter.  The  albumoses  are  bodies  intermediate  between 
albumins  and  peptones,  and  of  the  three,  deutero-albumose  is  nearest  to  peptones. 
An  important  character  is  that  they  do  not  dialyse  or  diffiise  readily.  The 
albumoses  also  are  produced  by  the  activity  of  many  micro-organisms  and  doubt- 
less play  an  important  part  in  many  pathological  processes  (§  249).] 

Properties  of  the  Albumoses. — Proto-albumose  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  is  not  changed 
by  heat,  hut  is  precipitated  by  saturation  of  the  solution  with  sodic  chloride,  by  HNO3,  acetic 
acid  and  potassic  ferrocyanide,  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride.  Deutero-albumose  is  very 
like  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  not  precipitated  by  HNO.,  or  on  adding  sodic  chloride  to  saturation, 
but  precipitation  occurs  when  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  is  added.  Hetero-albumose 
resembles  a globulin  in  its  properties  ; it  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  but  is  soluble  in  saline 
solutions  (10  to  15  per  cent.),  and  is  partly  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  saturation  with 
NaCl  or  by  dialysis.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat.  All  give  the  rosy-pink  colour  with  the  biuret- 
reaction,  and  they  are  all  precipitated  by  saturation  with  neutral  ammonia  sulphate,  which 
peptones  are  not  {Kilhne  ami  See  also  § 249. 

[Globuloses  from  the  globulin  of  ox-serum  are  obtained  in  the  same  waj',  although  the  ferment 
has  much  less  action  on  globulin  than  on  albumin.  Speaking  generally,  they  resemble  the 
albumose.s.] 

By  the  continued  action  of  the  gastric  .juice,  the  pro-peptone  passes  into  a true 
soluble  peptone.  The  unchanged  albumin  behaves  like  an  anhydride  with  respect 
to  the  peptone.  The  formation  of  peptone  is  due  to  the  taking  up  of  a molecule 
of  water,  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrolytic  ferment  pepsin,  and  the  action 
takes  place  most  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  hody.  Gelatin  is  changed  into 
a gelatin-peptone. 

[Method  of  separating  the  products  of  gastric  digestion.  If  flbrin  or  white  of 
egg  be  digested  for  .some  time  with  gastric  juice,  these  proteids  will  ultimately  be 
dissolved.  neutralise  the  digest  with  sodic  carbonate  and  a greater  or  less 
precipitate  of  para  peptones  will  be  olffained.  Tiltei’.  The  filtrate  contains  other 
digested  proteids.  Saturate  it  with  crystals  of  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
will  precipitate  the  albumoses  ; filter  these  off,  and  the  solution  still  contains 
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peptone,  which  can  he  precipitated  by  much  alcohol.  Ammonium  .sulphate 
precipitates  all  soluble  proteids  except  peptones.] 

According  to  Kuhne,  the  proteid  molecule  contains  two  preformed  substances  in  its  composi- 
tion : anti-albumin  and  hemi-albumin.  Gastric  juice  at  first  converts  them  into  anti-albumose 
and  hemi-albumose,  and  ultimately  the  former  is  converted  into  anti-peptone  and  the  latter 
into  hemi-peptone  (§  170,  II.).  Only  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  split  up  by  trypsin  into 
leuciii  and  tyrosin  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  {§  219). 

[Tlie  following  scheme  represents  the  results  : — . 


Action  of  Enzjrmes  (ferments). 
Albumin. 


Anti-albumose. 


Hemi-albumosc. 


O 

O 

o 


o 

trt- 

o' 

s 


Anti-pej)toue.  Anti-peptone.  Hemi-peptone. 


Hemi-peptone. 


Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c.  Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c.] 


The  greater  the  amount  of  pepsin  (within  certain  limits),  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  solution  take  place.  The  pepsin  suffers  scarcely  any  change,  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  renew  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  a uniform  amount,  the 
pepsin  can  dissolve  new  quantities  of  albumin.  Still,  it  seems  that  some  pepsin  is 
used  up  in.  the  process  of  digestion  {Oriitzner).  Proteids  are  nitroduced  into  the 
stomach  either  in  a solid  (coagulated)  or  fluid  condition.  Casein  alone  of  the 
fluid  forms  is  precipitated  or  coagulated,  and  afterwards  dissolved.  Tlie^  non- 
coagulated  proteids  are  transformed  into  syntonin,  without  being  previously 
coagulated,  and  are  then  changed  into  pro-peptone  and  directly  peptonised,  i.e., 
actually  dissolved. 


When  albumin  is  digested  by  pepsin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a not  incrasiderable 
amount  of  heat  disappears,  as  can  be  proved  by  calorimetric  experiment  {Mahj).  Hence,  tue 
temperature  of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  falls  0“‘2  to  0°'6  C.  in  two  to  three  hours  {v.  Vintschgau 
and  Dicil). 


Coagulated  albumin  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  the  fluid  form,  and  the 
latter  again  as  the  anhydride  of  peptone.  The  peptones,  therefore,  represent  the 
highest  degree  of  hydration  of  the  proteids. 


Hence,  peptones  may  be  formed  from  proteids  by 
tiou,  viz.,  treatment  with  strong  acids  (from  fibrin, 
and  various  other  ferments,  and  ozone. 


those  reagents  which  usually  cause  hydra- 
with  0 -2  HCl),  caustic  alkalies,  xmtrefactive 


The  anhydride  proteid  has  been  prepared  from  the  hydrated  form.  Hennigei 
and  Hofmeister,  by  boiling  pure  peptone  with  dehydrating  substances  (anliydious 
acetic  acid  at  80°  C.),  have  succeeded  in  decomposing  it  into  a body  resembling 

^^^Peptones.— (1)  They  are  completely  soluble  in  water.  (2)  They  diffuse  veiy 
easily  through  animal  membranes.  (3)  They  filter  quite  easily  through  the  pores  of 
animal  membranes.  (4)  They  are  not  predintated  by  boiling,  nitric  acid,  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  acetic  acid  and  saturation  with  common  salt. 
(5)  They  are  precipitated  from  neutral  or  feebly  acid  solutions  by  mercuric  chloride, 
tannic  acid,  bile  acids,  and  phospho-molybdic  acid.  (6)  AVith  Millon’s  reagent 
they  react  like  proteids,  and  give  a red  colour,  and  with  nitric  acid  give  the  yellow 
xantho-protein  reaction.  (7)  A¥ith  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  a small  (piantity  of 
cupric  sulphate,  [or  Fehling’s  solution],  they  give  a beautiful  rosy-red  colour,  the 
biuret-reaction.  (8)  They  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left. 

[Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  making  use  of  the  fact  that  ammonium  sulpliato  to 
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saturation  precipitates  all  pi'oteiils  from  solution  except  peptone,  have  reinvestigated 
the  subject,  and  they  find  that  many  of  the  peptones  of  commerce  contain  alhumoses. 
I’ure  peptone  has  remarkable  properties.  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  hisses  and 
froths  like  phosphoric  anhydride,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a brown  solution  is  formed, 
ft  is  difficult  to  preserve  it.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  bfaCl,  or  NaCl  and  acetic 
acid,  but  is  completely  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  and  phospho-molybdic 
acids,  taimin,  iodo-mercuric  iodide,  picric  acid.  Peptones  have  a cheesy  taste,  while 
albnmin  and  albumoses  are  tasteless.] 

The  biuret-reaction  is  obtained  with  heini-albumose,  as  well  as  with  a foi'in  of  albnmin,  which 
is  formed  during  artificial  digestion  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  called  “alkophyr”  by 
Briicke.  [Darby’s  fluid-meat  gives  all  the  above  reactions,  and  is  very  useful  for  studying  the 
tests  for  peptones.] 

The  rapidity  of  solution  of  fibrin  is  tested  by  placing  fibrin,  which  is  swollen  up  by  the 
action  of  0'2  per  cent.  HCl  in  a glass  funnel,  and  adding  the  digestive  fluid,  observing  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fluid,  the  altered  fibrin,  drops  from  the  funnel,  and  the  fibrin  disappears 
{Griinhagcn).  Or  the  fibrin  maj’’  be  coloured  with  carmine,  swollen  up  in  OT  per  cent.  HCl, 
and  placed  in  the  digestive  fluid.  The  more  rapidly  the  fluid  is  coloured  red,  the  more  energetic 
is  the  digestion. 

Preparation. — Pure  peptones  are  prepared  by  taking  fluid  which  contains  them  and 
neutralising  it  with  barium  carbonate,  evaporating  upon  a water-bath,  and  filtering.  The 
barium  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent 
filtration. 

Ptomaines. — Brieger  extracted  from  gastric  peptones  by  amylic  alcohol  a peptone-free  poison, 
with  actions  like  those  of  curare.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  ptomaines,  i.e.,  alkaloids  obtained 
from  dead  bodies  or  deconqrosing  proteids.  [Ptomaines  are  identical  with  the  alkaloids  in 
plants,  and  many  have  been  isolated.  The  term  leucomaine  has  been  applied  by  Gautier  to 
alkaloids  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  duriugl  the  normal  metabolic 
processes  taking  place  in  the  tissues.  They  are  not  formed  by  the  activity  of  micro-organisms. 
Some  seem  to  be  formed  in  muscle,  and  are  closely  allied  to  creatin  and  xanthin  (§  250,  IV.).] 

Peptones  are  undoubtedly  those  modifications  of  albumin  or  proteids  which, 
after  their  absorption  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  blood,  are  destined  to 
make  good  the  proteids  used  up  in  the  hmnan  organism.  [It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  peptones  are  not  found  m the  blood.  They  seem  to  be  reconverted 
into  some  other  jjroteid  as  they  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  towards  the  blood  (§  192).]  By  giving  peptones  (instead  of  albumin)  as 
food  life  can  not  only  be  maintamed,  but  there  may  even  be  an  increase  of  the  body- 
weight  {Plus?,  and  Maly,  Adamldeivicz).  Very  probably,  before  being  actually 
absorbed  into  the  blood-stream,  peptones  are  retransformed  into  serum-albumin 
or  some  closely  allied  body  (§  192). 

Conditions  affecting  Gastric  Digestion. — The  presence  of  peptones  already  formed  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  so  far  as  the  greater  concentration  of  the  fluid  interferes 
with  and  limits  the  mobility  of  the  fluid-particles.  Boiling,  concentrated  acids,  alum,  and 
tannic  acid,  alkalinity  of  the  gastric  juice  {c.g.  by  the  admixture  of  much  saliva),  abolish  the 
action  ; also  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids  and  potassic  iodide.  The  .salts  of  the  heavy  metals, 
which  cau.se  precipitates  with  pepsin,  peptone,  and  mucin,  interfere  with  gastric  digestion,  and 
so  do  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  common  salt,  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates. 
A small  fjnantity  of  NaCl  increases  the  secretion  {Oriltzncr)  and  favours  the  action  of  jiepsin. 
Alkalies  rapidly  destroy  pepsin,  but  less  rapidly  pro-pepsin  {Langley).  Alcohol  precipitates  the 
pepsin,  but  by  the  subsecpient  addition  of  water  it  is  redi.ssolved,  so  that  digestion  goes  on  as 
before.  Any  means  that  prevent  the  proteid  bodies  from  swelling  up,  as  by  binding  them 
firtnly,  impede  digestion.  Slightly  over  half  a pint  of  cold  water  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
healthy  digestion,  but  it  does  so  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  stomach.  Copious  draughts  of  water, 
and  violent  muscular  exercise,  dUturb  digestion  ; while  warm  clothing,  especially  over  the  jiit 
of  the  .stomach,  aids  it.  Menstruation  retards  gastric  dige.stion.  [Oddi  finds  that  the  ])res- 
ence  of  large  quantities  of  ox  bile,  or  even  of  its  own  bile  in  the  stomach  of  a dog,  does  not 
affect  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  does  not  precipitate  iieptones,  and  does  not  excite  vomit- 
ing (p.  348).] 

[Artificial  Digestion. — Tlie  action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteids  may  be  observed 
outside  tlie  body,  and  we  can  prove,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  following  table,  after 
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Rutherford,  that  pepsin  and  an  acid — e.r/.,  hydrochloric,  along  with  water — arc 
essential  to  the  formation  of  gastric  peptones  ; — 


Benkei-  A.  1 Beaker  B. 

Beaker  C.  | 

Water. 

Pepsin,  0’3  per  cent. 
Fibrin. 

Water. 

HCl,  0 '2  per  cent. 
Fibrin. 

Water.  , 

Pepsin,  0 "3  per  cent. 

HCl,  0-2  „ ' 

Fibrin. 

Keep  all  in  water-batli  at  38°  C. 

Unchanged. 

Fibrin  swells  np,  becomes  clear,  and  is 
changed  into  acid-albumin  or  syntonin. 

Fibrin  ultimately  changed 
into  peptone. 

[In  all  animals,  gastric  digestion  is  essentially  an  acid  digestion,  and  between 
the  native  proteid — fibrin,  albumi]i,  or  any  other  form  of  proteid — and  the  end- 
product  pej^tone  there  are  numerous  intermediate  substances — proteoses — the 
properties  and  characters  of  many  of  which  have  still  to  be  investigated.] 


[Natural  versus  Artificial  Digestion. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  tliere  is  a very  great 
ditl'erence  between  natural  and  artificial  digestion.  In  the  former,  the  ga.stric  juice  is  secreted 
all  the  time  the  food  is  present  in  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  a favourable  proportioiyof  acid 
and  ferment.  ^Moreover,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  thoroughly  niix  the  food  with  the 
dio'estive  juice.  The  peptones  are  absorbed  as  they  are  formed  or  pass  into  the  duodenum,  so 
that  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  mi-xture  and  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  as  is  the  case 
in  ai-tificial  dit^estiou.  It  is  obvious  that  as  ordinarily  conducted  artificial  digestion  differs 
from  normal  digestion,  e.g.,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  want  of  the  following  factors— the  absence 
of  (1)  constant°novemcnts  of  the  contents  ; (2)  constant  removal  of  the  digestive  products  ; 

and  (3)  continuous  addition  of  fresh  supply  of  digestive  juice.]  _ 

[Kronecker  and  his  pupils.  Brink  and  Popoft,  state  that  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  can  change  gastric  peptones  into  serum -albumin.  The  frog’s  heart  can  do  the  same, 
but  much  more  slowly,  The  test  applied  for  the  conversion  of  peptone  into  senim-albumin  was 
perfusion  through  the  excised  amiihibiau  heart,  which  Kronecker  regards  as  a very  sensitive 
test  for  serum-albumin.  A solution  of  peptone— which  acts  injuriously  on  the  heart— when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  better,  the  intestine,  of  a dog,  and  then  perfused  through  the 
heart,  restores  the  latter  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  jierfusion  of  normal  saline.]  _ 

[Exclusion  of  the  Stomach. — Ogata  finds  that  if  the  stomach  be  divided  at  the  pyloric  end. 
so  as  to  exclude  the  stomach  from  the  digestive  apparatus,  a dog  can  be  nourished  for  a long 
time  by  introducing  food  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  A dog  has  lived  several 
years  after  excision  of  its  stomach  {Czerny).  Raw  flesh  so  introduced  is  digested  more  rapidly 
ill  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  stomach.  The  stoiiiach  not  wly  digests,  but  it  acts  on  the 
connective  tissue  of  flesh  so  as  to  prepare  the  latter  lor  intestinal  digestion.] 


II  Action  on  other  Constituents  of  Food.— Milk  coagulates  or  curdles  when  it 
enters  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  casein,  and  in  doing  so  it 
entangles  some  of  the  milk-globules.  [The  curd  is  afterwards  dissolyed  and 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice.]  Diirmg  the  process  of  coagulation,  heat  is  giien 
off.  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  itself  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate it;  the  acid  removes  from  the  alkali-albuminate  or  casein  the  alkali  ivliicli 
keeps  it  in  solution.  Hamniarsten  separated  a special  ferment  from  the  gastric 
juice— quite  distinct  from  pepsin— the  milk-curdling  ferment,  which,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  acid,  precipitates  the  casein  either  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions. 
It  is  this  ferment,  or  rennet,  or  rennin,  which  is  used  to  coagulate  casein 
making  of  cheese.  [Rennin  can  curdle  milk  in  a neutral  solution,  and  neutralised 
"astric  juice  can  do  so  also.  The  action  of  rennin  is  most  active  about  40  G.,  and 
fts  curdling  action  is  destroyed  by  boiling.]  Rennet  is  formed  from  a mother- 
substance  in  the  chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  (p.  292).  [Rennet  is  an  infusion 
of  the  fourth  stomaeh  of  the  calf  in  brine  (§  231).  The  ferment  which  coagulates 
milk  is  quite  distinct  from  pepsin.  If  magnesic  carbonate  be  added  to  an  infusion 
of  calf’s  stomach,  a precipitate  is  obtained.  The  clear  fluid  has  strongly  coagulating 
properties,  while  the  precipitate  is  strongly  peptic.] 
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The  action  of  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  perhaps,  like  the  action  of  all  ferments,  a hydration 
of  casein  ; it  is  greater  in  the  pre-sence  of  0'2  HCl. 

One  part  of  the  rennet-ferment  can  precipitate  800,000  parts  of  casein.  When  casein 
coagulates,  two  new  proteids  seem  to  be  formed — the  coagulated  proteid  which  constitutes 
cheese,  and  a body  resembling  ]ieptone  dissolved  in  the  whey — whey-proteid.  The  addition  of 
calcium  chloride  accelerates,  while  water  retards  the  coagulation  (§  231)  {Eammarstcn).  [A 
ferment  similar  to  rennet  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  JVilhania  coagulans  {S.  Lea).] 

Casein  is  first  precipitated  in  the  stomach,  then  a body  like  syntonin  is  formed,  and  finally 
peptone.  During  the  process,  a substance  containing  phosphorus  and  resembling  nuclein 
appears  {Luhavin). 

[Action  of  Acids  Rennin  on  Milk. — If  a dilute  acid  be  added  to  milk  tlie 
casein  is  precipitated  as  such  and  not  as  a curd.  It  may  even  be  re-dissolved  and 
curdled  Avith  rennin.  Casein  may  also  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  neutral 
salts  (NaCl,  MgSO^).  The  precipitate  Avhen  washed  can  be  redissolved  in  water 
in  the  jAi-eseiice  of  calcic  phosphate,  and  this  solution  is  coagulated  by  rennin. 
When  casein  is  curdled  by  rennin,  however,  the  casein  is  split  up  into  two 
proteids — an  insoluble  one  forming  the  curd,  and  a soluble  one  allied  to  albumin. 
The  curdling  of  milk  therefore  seems  to  lie  due  to  the  splitting  up  of  a complex 
proteid  by  a ferment ; one  of  the  ])roteids  is  soluble,  and  closely  allied  to  albumin — 
Avhey-proteid — the  other  is  insoluble,  and  forms  the  curd  : but  this  reaction  avUI  not 
take  place — at  least  an  insoluble  curd  Avill  not  be  formed — if  calcic  phosphate  be 
entirely  absent.  We  are  reminded  of  the  analogous  case  of  the  coagulation  of  blood 
produced  by  the  splitthig  up  of  fibrinogen  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.] 

[Much  coufusion  has  existed  regarding  the  terminology  of  the  proteids  in  milk  (§  231).  The 
chief  proteid  in  milk,  by  some  called  casein,  exists  in  milk  partly  dissolved  and  partly  in  sus- 
pension. The  curd  precipitated  by  rennin  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  whey.  Some  apply  the 
term  casein  to  the  proteid  which  is  present  in  milk,  and  curd  to  the  insoluble  casein  produced 
by  the  ferment  action  of  rennet.  Halliburton  ju-oposes  to  call  the  proteid  iu  milk  caseinogen, 
and  that  Avhich  composes  the  curd  casein.  Foster  calls  the  latter  tyrein.] 

There  is  a “lactic  acid  ferment”  also  present  in  gastric  juice,  Avhich  changes 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid  {Hammarsten).  Part  of  the  milk-sngar  is  changed  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine  into  grape-sngar. 

Action  on  Carbohydrates. — Gastric  juice  does  not  act  as  a solA^ent  of  starch, 
inulin,  or  gums.  Cane-sugar  is  sloAvly  changed  into  grajie-sugar.  According  to 
Uffehnann,  the  gastric  mucus,  and  according  to  Leube,  the  gastric  acid,  are  the  chief 
agents  in  this  process. 

Action  on  Albumenoids  and  Pats — During  the  digestion  of  true  cartilage,  there 
is  formed  a chondrin-peptone,  and  a body  Avhich  gives  the  sugar-reaction  Avith 
Trommer’s  test.  Perfectly  pure  elastin  yields  an  elastin-peptone,  similar  to  albumin- 
jAcptone,  and  hemi-elastin  similar  to  hemi-albumose.  A A^ery  minute  quantity  of 
fat  is  broken  up  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  [On  neutral  olive-oil  being  injected 
into  the  stomach  of  a dog,  after  several  hours — the  pylorus  being  plugged  Avith 
an  clastic  bag — it  partly  splits  up  and  yields  oleic  acid  {Gash  and  Orjata).'] 

[We  still  require  further  observations  on  the  gastric  digestion  of  fats.  Richet  observed  in 
his  case  of  fistula,  that  fatty  matters  remained  a long  time  in  the  stomach,  and  Ludwig  found 
the  same  result  in  the  dog.  In  some  dyspeptics,  rancid  eructations  often  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  gastric  digestion.] 

HI.  Action  on  the  various  Tissues.— (1)  The  gelatin-yielding  substance  (collagen)  of  all  tlie 
connective-tissues  (connective-tissue,  white  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  matrix  of  bone),  as  Avell  as 
glutiii,  is  dissolved  and  peptonised  by  the  gastric  juice.  [Gelatin,  when  acted  on  by  gastric 
juice,  no  longer  solidities  in  the  cold,  but  a gelatin  peptone  is  formed,  Avhich  is  soluble  and 
diffusible,  although  it  differs  from  true  peptone.  In  the  dog,  connective-tissues  are  specially 
acted  on  in  the  stomach,  wliile  tlie  other  parts  of  organs  used  as  food  are  prepared  for 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  Avhere  the  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  are  digested  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  {Bikfalvi).]  (2)  The  structureless  membranes  (membraine  ]iropriic)  of  glands, 
sarcolemnia,  Schwann  s sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  elastic  laminaj  of  the 
cornea,  the  membranes  of  fat-cells  are  di.ssolved,  but  the  true  elastic  (fenestrated)  memlirancs 
and  fibres  are  not  affected.  (.3)  Striped  muscle,  after  solution  of  the  sarcolemnia,  breaks  up 
tranversely  into  discs,  and,  like  non-striped  muscle,  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a true  soluble 
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peptone,  but  parts  of  the  muscle  always  pass  into  tlie  intestine.  (4)  The  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  soft  cellular  elements  of  glands,  stratified  epithelium,  endothelium,  and 
lymph-cells,  form  peptones,  but  the  nuclein  of  the  nuclei  does  not  seem  to  be  dissolved.  (5) 
The  horny  parts  of  the  epidermis,  nails,  hair,  as  well  as  chitin,  silk,  conchiolin,  and  spongin 
of  the  lower  animals,  are  indigestible,  and  so  are  amyloid-substance  and  wax.  (6)  The  red, 
blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved,  the  hremoglobin  decomposed  into  hrematin  and  a globulin-like 
substance;  the  latter  is  peptonised,  while  the  former  remains  unchanged,  and  is  partly 
absorbed  and  transformed  into  bile-pigment.  Fibrin  is  easily  dissolved  to  form  hemi-  and 
anti-peptone.  (7)  Mucin,  which  is  also  secreted  by  the  goblet-cells  of  the  stomach,  passes 
through  the  intestines  unchanged.  (8)  Vegetable  fats  are  not  aflected  by  the  gastric  juice. 
Vegetable  cells  yield  their  protoplasmic  contents  to  form  peptones,  while  the  cellulose  ot  the  cell- 
wall,  in  the  case  of  man  at  least,  remains  undigested  (§  184).  [(9)  On  gluten-casein,  the  chief 

proteid  obtainable  from  wheaten  flour  or  bread,  artificial  gastric  juice  yields  soluble  products 
or  proteoses,  or  gluten- caseoses — which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mother-substance  as  the 
albumoses  of  fibrin  or  albumin  do  to  the  mother-proteid.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  general  character  of  the  proteids  in  this  case  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  proteid. 

{Chittenden  and  Smith).']  , , xi- 

Why  the  Stomach  does  not  digest  itseK. — That  the  stomach  can  digest  Living  things  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts:— Bernard  introduced  the  leg  of  a living  frog  through  a gastric 
fistula  into  the  stomach  of  a dog.  Pavy  did  the  same  with  the  ear  of  a rabbit,  and  in  both  cases  t lie 
objects  introduced  were  digested.  [Frenzel  has  modified  this  experiment,  and  shown  that  the 
le^  of  a living  frog  are  digested  by  artificial  gastric  juice,  the  tissues  being  first  killed  and  then 
digested  His  experiments  go  to  show  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  not  the  protective 
medium  1 The  margins  of  a gastric  ulcer  and  of  gastric  fistulai  in  man  are  attacked  by  the 
c/astric  juice.  John  Hunter  (1772)  discussed  the  iiuestion  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest 
fteelf  Not  unfrequently  after  death  the  posterior  wall  ot  the  stomach  is  found  digested,  [more 
especially  if  the  person  die  after  a full  meal  a'nd  the  body  be  kept  in  a warm  place,  whereby  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  escape  into  the  peritoneum.  Cl.  Bernard  showed  that  if  a I'^bhit 
be  killed  and  placed  in  an  oven  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  aie 
attacked  by  its  own  gastric  juice.  Fishes  also  are  frequently  found  with  their  stomach  par- 
tially digeked  after  death].  It  would  seem  therefore,  that,  so  long  as  the  circulation  continues, 
the  tissues  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  the  alkaline  blood ; this  action  cannot 
take  place  if  the  reaction  be  alkaline  {Pavy).  [This,  however,  does  not  f 
creatic  juice  does  not  digest  the  pancreas.]  Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach  causes 
digestivi  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  thick  layer  of 

protecting  the  stomach  from  the  action  of  its  own  gastric  juice  {Cl.  Bernard).  a “d 

Lspardi  find  that  if  the  spleen,  with  its  circulation  still  intact,  be  introduced  through  a „astiic 
fistula  into  the  stomach  of  a dog,  it  is  not  digested  even  after  40  hours,  but  ^ circulatira^^^ 
stopped  it  was  reduced  to  a pulp  in  8 hours.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of 

columnar  epithelium  and  a coating  of  mucus.]  eamo  in  nil  clncstsps 

[Comparative.— The  process  of  ga.stric  digestion  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  in  all  classes 
of  vertebrates,  with  this  exception,  that  while  the  gastric  juice  of  mammals  and  birds^^^  inactue 
at  0“  C.,  that  of  cold-blooded  animals  is,  although  the  optimum  of  tlie  lattei  f “ 

human  foetus  pepsin  is  formed  shortly  before  birth,  and  according  to  Hamniamteu  n ^ 
it  is  formed  in  the  last  week  of  intra-iiterine  life,  and  in  the  dog  in  the  third  week  after  bath. 
The  formation  of  acid  takes  place  much  sooner.] 

167.  GASES  IN  THE  STOMACH.— The  , stomacli  always  contains  a certain 
quantity  of  gas,  derived  partly  from  the  gases  stvalloived  ivith  the  saliva,  partly 

from  gases  which  pass  backwards  from  the  duodeiiiuii.  -t.  n 

The  air  in  the  stomach  is  constantly  imdergoing  changes,  whereby  its  U is 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  for  1 vol.  of  0 absorbed  2 vols.  of  GO^  are  retimied  to 
the  stomach  from  the  blood.  Hence,  the  amount  of  0 in  the  stomach  is  t tiy 
small,  the  CO2  very  considerable  {Planer). 


Gases  in  the  Stomach. — Vol.  per  cent.  {Planer). 


1 Human  Subject  after  Vegetable  Diet.  | 

Dog. 

I. 

II. 

1 

I.  1 11- 

.After  .Animal  Diet.  After  Legume.s. 

1 C0.„  ...  20-79 

1 H,"  . . • 6-71 

■N,  . . ■ 72-50 

0, 

33-83 

27-58 

38-22 

0-37 
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By  the  acid  of  the  stomach  a part  of  the  C0.2  is  set  free  from  tlie  saliva,  v'liieh 
contains  much  Ct).^  (§  146).  The  N acts  as  an  indifferent  substance. 

Abnormal  development  of  gases  iii  persons  sufl'ering  from  gastric  catarrli  occurs  wlien  the 
gastric  contents  are  neutral  in  reaction  ; during  the  butyric  acid  fermentation  H and  CO.,  are 
formed  ; the  acetic  acid  and  lactic  acid  fermentations  do  not  cause  tlie  formation  of  gases. 
JIarsh-gas  (CH^)  has  been  found,  but  it  comes  from  the  intestine,  as  it  can  only  be  formed 
when  no  0 is  present  (§  184). 

168.  Structure  of  the  Pancreas. — [The  pancreas  is  a long,  narrotv,  compound 
tubular  gland  of  a cream  colour  and  soft  texture,  which  lies  across  the  j^oosterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  stomach  and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (fig. 
219).  It  is  about  18  cm.  long,  4 cm.  broad,  and  1‘5  cm.  thick,  and  weighs  about  75 
grams.  The  broader  end  or  head  lies  in,  and  is  embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the 

Pancreatic  duct.  Common  bile  duct. 


Fig.  219. 

Pancreas  and  duodenum  removed  from  the  body,  and  seen  from  behind.  The  gland  is  cut 

to  show  the  ducts. 


duodenum,  and  the  narrow  end  or  tail  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen. ' The  duct — 
duct  of  Wirsung — is  about  2-3  mm.  in  diameter,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  gland,  and  in  its  course  it  receives  nearly  at  right  angles  contributory  small 
ducts  from  the  different  lobules  of  the  gland.  It  opens,  along  Avith  the  common 
bile-duct,  into  the  duodenum,  piercing  the  coats  of  the  latter 
obliquely  about  8 to  10  cm.  below  the  pylorus.  In  man 
there  is  a small  accessory  duct — the  duct  of  Santorini — • 
opening  independently  into  the  duodenum.  The  gland  has 
a thin  connective-tissue  capsule  Avhich  sends  a fine  process 
and  septa  between  its  lobules,  and  these  septa  carry  into  it 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  duct  consists  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  is  lined  by  a single  layer  of  non-striated 
columnar  or  cylhidrical  cells.  When  traced  backwards  the 
ducts  open  into  intermediate  or  intercalary  parts  lined  by 
flattened  epithelium,  while  the  intercalary  parts  open  into 
the  acini.] 

The  pancreas  is  a compound  tubular  gland,  and  in  its 
general  arrangement  into  lobes,  lobules,  and  system  of  ducts 
and  acini,  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  true  salivary  glands 
(§  142).  The  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  ducts  is  not  at  all,  or  oidy  faintly,  striated.  The 
acini  are  tubular,  or  flask-shaped,  and  often  convoluted. 

They  consist  of  a inembrana  propria,  resembling  that  of  the 
salivary  glands,  lined  by  a single  layer  of  somewhat  cylindrical  cells,  with  a more 
or  less  conical  apex,  directed  towards  the  very  narroAv  lumen  of  the  acini.  [As 
in  the  salivary  glands,  there  is  a narrow  intermediary  part  of  the  ducts  opening 


Fig.  220. 

Section  of  tlie  acini  of 
fresh  pancreas,  show- 
ing the  small  lumen 
of  the  acini  and  the 
granular  inner  zone 
in  the  cells  lining 
the  acini. 
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into  tlie  acini,  and  lined  by  flattened  epithelium.  The  acini  are  larger  and  more 
tubular  than  those  of  the  salivary  gland,  and  moreover,  the  acini  are  more  numerous, 
so  that  in  a section  far  fewer  ducts  arc  seen.] 

[The  cells  lining  the  acini  consist  of  two  zones  (fig.  220) (1)  ihe  .smaller 
outer  or  parietal  zone  in  each  cell  is  transparent,  homogeneous,  sonietimes 
faintly  striated,  and  readily  stained  with  carmine  and  logwood;  and  (2)  the 
inner  zone  (Bernard’s  granular  layer)  is  granular,  and  stains  biit  slightly  wit  i 
carmine  (fif^s.  221,  222).  [This  inner  zone  contains  a large  number  of  more  or 
less  refractfve  granules  depending  on  the  state  of  physiological  activity  of  the 

gland  (fig.  222).]  It  imdoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  secretion  by  giving 
off  material,  the  granules  being  dis- 
solved, while  the  zone  itself  becomes 
sniaUer.  The  spherical  nucleus  hes 
between  the  two  zones.  [The  lumen 
of  the  acini  is  very  small,  and 
spindle-shaped  or  branched  cehs 
(centro-acinar  cells)  he  m it,  and 
send  their  processes  between  the 
secretory  cells,  thus  acting  as  swp- 
X>ovting  cells  for  the  elements  of  the 
waU  of  the  acini.  During  secretion 
there  is  a continuous  change  in  the 
Fig.  221.  appearance  of  the  cell-substance  ; the 

Section  of  a paucreas  stained  with  picro-carmine.  granules  of  the  imier  zone  dissolve 
D,  duct];  C,  capsule  ; A,  acinus  {Stirling).  (.q  part  of  the  secretion ; new 

granules  are  formed  in  the  homogeneous  substance  of  the  outer  zone,  and  pass 
towards  the  imier  zone  (^Heidenhain,  Kuline,  and  Led). 
rOhane-es  in  the  CeUs  during  Digestion.— When  the  cells  are  examined  in  the  fresh  coudi- 

«.e  cells  .,c 

refractive  “granules”  or  spher- 
ules, which  may  obscure  the 
nucleus.  In  the  active  phase, 
or  in  a “ discharged”  cell,  the 
granules  are  far  less  numerous, 
they  have  disappeared  from  the 
outer  zone  of  the  cell,  and  are 
confined  to  its  inner  zone,  and 
the  relative  width  of  the  clear 
moreoiTess  homogeneous  outer 
Changes  of  the  pancreatic  cells  in  various  stages  ot  activity,  ^one  and  that  of  the  inner  gran- 
ts 1,  During  hunger  ; 2,  in  the  first  stage  of  digestion  ; 3,  in  the  depends  upon  the 

second  stage  ; 4,  during  paralytic  secretion.  activity  of  the  cells,  and  the 

gland  where  paralytic  secretion  takes  place,  the  gland  is  dimiuis  le  ® f p pg. 

Ive  shrivelled  (fig.  222,  4)  and  greatly  changed.  According  to  Ogata,  some  cells  actually  dis 

appear  during  secretion  {Langley). 

The  axially-placed  excretory  duct  consists  of  an  inner  thick  and  an 
wall  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues,  lined  by  a single  layer  of 
Small  mucous  glands  lie  in  the  largest  trunks.  B on-medullated  nerves  uit 
qanglia  in  their  course,  pass  to  the  acini,  but  their  mode  of  termination  is 
'[The  nerves  come  from  the  semilunar  ganglion  along  the  splenic,  gastio-duodei , 


Fig.  222. 
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and  superior  lucsentoric  arteries.]  Tlie  blood-vessels  form  a rieli  capillary  plexus 
round  some  acini,  while  round  otliers  there  are  very  few.  It  receives  blood  from 
several  arteries  (sidenic,  pancreatico-duodenal,  and  superior  mesenteric),  and  its 
blood  is  returned  to  the  portal  system  by  the  sj)lenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins.] 
Kiihne  and  Lea  found  peculiar  small  cells  in  groups  between  the  alveoli,  and 
supplied  with  commluted  capillaries  like  g'lomeruli.  Tlieir  significance  is  entirely 
unknown.  [They  are  probably  lymphatic  in  their 
nature.]  The  lymphatics  resemble  those  of  the 
salivary  glands.  [They  begin  as  peri-vascidar  and 
peri-acinar  spaces,  and  open  into  two  lymphatic 
glands  lying  on  the  superior  mesenteric  arteiy. 

When  a coloured  injection  is  forced  into  the  ducts 
imder  a high  pressure,  fine  intercellular  passages 
between  the  secreting  cells  are  formed  {Saviotti’s 
carials),  but  they  arc  artificial  products.] 

[Number  of  Ducts. — In  making  experiments  upon  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
number  of  pancreatic  ducts  varies  iri  different  animals.  In 
man  there  is  one  duct  opening  along  with  the  common  bile- 
duct  at  Vater’s  ampulla,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lowest  third  of  the  duodenum.  The  rabbit  has  two  ducts, 
the  larger  opening  separately  about  14  inches  (30  to  35 
cm.)  below  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct  (tig.  223).  The 
dog  and  cat  have  each  two  ducts  opening  separately.] 

Chemistry. — The /res/i  pancreas  contains:  water,  pro- 
teids,  ferments,  fats,  and  salts.  In  a gland  which  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time,  much  leucin,  isoleucin, 
butalin,  tyrosin,  often  xanthin  and  guanin,  are  found  ; 
lactic  and  fatty  acids  seem  to  be  formed  from  chemical 
decompositions  taking  place. 


Pancreas  of  the  rabbit  P;  pd,  pan- 
creatic duct ; d,d,  duodenum  ; 
Py,  pylorus ; S,  stomach  ; GB, 
gall-biadder ; BD,  bile-duct. 


169.  THE  PANCHEATIC  JUICE. ^ — Method. — Keguer  de  Graaf  (1664)  tied  a 
cannula  in  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a dog,  and  collected  the  juice  in  a small  bag. 
Other  experimenters  made  a temporary  fistula.  To  make  a permanent  fistula, 
the  abdomen  is  opened  (dog),  the  pancreatic  duct  pulled  forward,  and  stitched  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  with  which  it  rmites.  Heidenhain  cuts  out  the  part  of  the 
duodenum  where  the  duct  opens  into  it,  from  its  continuity  with  the  intestine,  and 
fixes  it  outside  the  abdominal  wound. 

The  secretion  obtained  from  a permanent  fistula  is  a copious,  slightly  active, 
watery  secretion,  containing  much  sodium  carbonate.  The  thiclc  fluid  obtained  from 
the  fistula  before  inflammation  sets  in,  or  that  from  a temporary  fistula,  acts  far 
more  energetically.  ^ This  thick  secretion,  which  is  small  in  amount,  is  the  normal 
secretion.  The  copious  watery  secretion  is,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  increased 
transudation  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  (possibly  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves).  It  is,  therefore,  in  a certain  sense,  a “ paralytic  secre- 
tion” (§  145).  The  quantity  varies  much,  according  as  the  fluid  is  thick  or  thin. 
During  digestion,  a large  dog  secretes  1 to  L5  gram,  of  a thick  secretion  (CC. 
Bernard).  Bidder  and  Schmidt  obtained  in  twenty-four  hours  35  to  117  grams  of 
a watery  secretion  jier  kilo,  of  a dog.  Wlien  the  gland  is  not  secreting,  and  is  at 
rest,  it  is  soft,  and  of  a pale  yellowish-red  colour,  Imt  during  secretion  it  is  red 
and  turgid  with  blood,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  [It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  pancreatic  juice 
of  the  dog.] 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the  Secretion. — The  noi’mal  secretion 

is  thick,  tran.sparent,  colourless,  odourless,  saltish  to  the  taste,  and  has  a strong 
alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate,  so  that  when  an  acid 
IS  added,  CO2  is  given  off.  It  contains  several  groups  of  substances — (1)  serum- 
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alhumin  and  alkali-albuminate  ; it  is  sticky,  somewhat  viscid,  flows  with  difficulty, 
and  is  coagulated  by  heat  into  a white  mass.  In  the  cold,  there  separates  a jelly- 
like  albummous  coagulum.  Nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  cause  a 
precipitate ; while  the  precipitate  caused  by  alcohol  is  redissolved  by  water.  (2) 
Several  ferments  (p.  304) ; (3)  Nitrogefnous  bodies,  e.g.,  leucin,  guanin,  etc.,  m smah 
amount  j (4)  Traces  of  soaps ; (5)  Salts,  less  than  1 per  cent.  Cl.  Bernard  foiiiul 
in  the  normal  pancreatic  juice  of  a dog  8‘2  per  cent,  of  organic  substances,  ^ 8 
per  cent,  of  ash.  The  juice  (dog)  analysed  by  Carl  Schmidt  contained  in  1000 

parts  : — 


Collected  on  first  opening 
the  duct. 

900-8 

99-2 


Permanent  Fistula. 


Water, 

Solids, 

T j r Oi'icanic  Matter, 

I Inorganic  „ 

The  ash  from  1000  parts  of  juice  yielded— 

Soda,  ...••• 

Sodic  chloride, 

Potassic  chloride,  . . • • 

Phosphates  of  alkaline  earths  and  iron, 
Sodic  phosphate,  . . . • 

Lime  and  magnesia. 


979-0 

-20-0 


90-4 

8-8 


0-58 

7-35 

0-02 

0-53 

0-32 


1-2-4 

7-6 


3-32 

2-50 

0-93 

0-08 

0-01 

0-01 


The  more  ranid  and  more  profuse  the  secretion,  the  poorer  it  is  in  organic  substances,  -\vhile. 
the  iL™a4  Sain  imost  the  same  ; nevertheless,  the  total  quantity  of  solids  is  greater  than 

Saf  jut  XSVif' C'  f 

activity  of  the  pancreas  is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  spleen. 

rComparative.— The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
solidrof  these  9 is  organic,  1 mineral.  In  other  animals  however,  the  percentage 
of  solids  is  much  less;  in  the  sheep  2-15,  and  rabbit  l-<6.  He^t^r  " 

per  cent,  of  solids  in  the  fluid  accumulated  in  a human  dilated  panel eatic  duct 
In  many  Ashes  the  pancreatic  juice  is  acid,  and  docs  not  contain  any  chaste 
i&vment  In  molluscs  and  arthropoda  there  is  a ferment  analogous  to  trjpsin. 
The  secretion  is  intermittent  in  carnivora  and  contuiuous  in  herbivoia.J 

170  ACTIONS  OP  THE  PANCHEATIC  JUICE.-The  presence  of  four 
enzymes,  or  hydrolytic  ferments,  makes  the  pancreatic  juice  one  of  the  most 

important  digestive  fluids  hi  the  body.  ^ 

I.  Its  diastatic  action  is  due  to  the  diastatic 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  sahva  ferment,  but  it  acts  mucii  moi 
rnertetha^^^^  the  ptyahii  of  saliva  on  ra.  starch  as 

starch-  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  change  is  efi’ected  almost  at  oi^ 
while  it  takes  place  more  slowly  at  a low  temperature, 

Glycogen  is  changed  into  dextrin  and  giupe  sugar;  and  ^ 

Even  Cellulose  is  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  gum  changed  into  sugar  by  it,  but 

by  pancreatic  juice  or  saliva  be  carried  on  under  conditions 
Stlfu  end  otpXn^d  digestion.  The  p-esenceof  ti,e  .n.Itose  seems  to  prevent 
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the  further  coiiversiou  of  tlie  small  remainder  of  dextrin  into  sugar  (^Sheridan 
Lea).  Sugar  seems  to  he  the  final  form  in  which  the  products  of  digestion 
of  carhohydrates  leave  the  intestine  and  pass  into  the  hlood.] 

According  to  V.  Jlcring  and  Mu.sculus,  the  starch  (as  in  the  case  of  the  saliva,  § 148)  is 
changed  into  maltose,  and  a reducing-dextrin  ; so  also  is  glycogen.  Aniylopsiii  chano'cs 
achroodextrin  into  maltose;  at  40  C.  maltose  is  slowly  changed  into  dextrose,  but  cane-sucfar 
is  not  changed  into  invert-sugar.  The  ferment  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  while  it  is  extractedlry 
glycerin  without  undergoing  any  essential  change.  All  conditions  which  destroy  the  diastatic 
action  of  saliva  {§  148)  similarly  affect  its  action,  but  the  admixture  with  acid  gastric  juice  (its 
acid  being  neutralised)  or  bile  does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  influence.  This  ferment  is 
absent  from  the  jiaucreas  of  new-born  children  {Korowin). 

Preparation  of  the  ferment.-— It  is  isolated  by  the  same  methods  as  obtain  for  ptyalin  (§  148), 
but  the  tiyptic  ferment  is  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  The  addition  of  neutral  salts  (4  per  cent, 
solution),  e.g.,  potassium  nitrate,  common  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  increases  the  diastatic 
action. 


II.  Its  tryptic  or  proteolytic  action,  or  its  action  on  proteids,  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a hydrolytic  ferment  which  is  now  termed  trypsin  (Kiihne). 
Trypsin  acts  ujjon  j)roteids  at  the  temjDerature  of  the  hody,  when  the  reaction  is 
alhaUne,  and  changes  them  first  into  a globidin-like  substance,  then  into  pro- 
peptone or  albumose,  and  lastly  into  a true  peptone,  sometimes  called  tryptone. 
The  albumoses  are  not  so  abundant  or  so  easily  separated  as  in  gastric  digestion  (see 
also  p.  295) ; [as  in  gastric  digestion  the  pej)tones  formed  are  hemi-peptone  and  anti- 
peptone, but  the^  former  alone  undergoes  further  change  when  it  is  acted  on  by 
the  pancreatic  juice].  The  proteids  do  not  swell  uj)  before  they  are  changed  into 
peptone,  [but  they  are  eroded  or  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  juice].  When 
the  proteid  has  been  previously  swollen  up  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  when  the 
reaction  of  the  medium  is  acid,  the  transformation  is  interfered  with,  althoimii  the 
changes  go  on  slowly  in  a neutral  medium.  ° 


in-mr  gelatin,  nuclein  (?),  and  Hb,  resist  trypsin  ; glutin  and  swollen-up  gelatin- 

yielding  substances  are  changed  into  gelatin-peptone,  but  the  latter  undergoes  no  further 
c lange.  Hb-O^  is  split  up  nito  albumin  and  luEmochromogen.  In  other  respects,  trypsin  acts 
on  tissues  contaiuing  albiimms  just  like  pepsin  (§  166,  III.),  ^ 

Trypsin  IS  never  absent  from  the  pancreas  of  new-born  children  {Zwcifd),  and  it  may  be 
however,  also  dissolves  the  albumin.  Kiiliue  has  carefully  separated 

^enhn^'°'p  ® I ^ It  is  Soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 

alcohol.  Pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  together  act  upon  tryiisin  and  destroy  it ; hence  it  is 

administer  trypsin  by  the  mouth,  as  it  would  be  destroyed  in  the  stomach. 
When  dried  it  may  be  heated  to  160°  without  injury. 

Trypsin  is  formed  within  the  pcancreas  by  a “mother-substance,”  or  zymogen 
taking  up  oxygen.  The  zymogen  is  found  in  small  amount,  6 to  10  hours  after 
a meal,  in  the  inner  zone  of  the  secretory  ceUs,  but  after  16  liours  it  is  very  abun- 
c ant  in  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin.  Trypsin 
IS  formed  in  the  watery  solution  from  the  zymogen,  and  the  same  result  occurs 
when  the  pancreas  is  chopped  up  and  treated  with  strong  alcohol  (Kiihne).  The 
addition  of  sodiuni  chloride,  carbonate,  and  glycocholate,  favours  the  activity  of 
t ic  tryptic  ferment  {Heidenhain).  [The  following  facts  show  that  zymogen  ltvu.-n 
fernient),  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  trypsinogen,  is  the  precursor  of  trypsin,  that  it 
exists  in  tlie  gland-cells,  and  requires  to  be  acted  upon  before  trypsin  is  formed, 
it  a glycerin  extract  be  made  of  a pancreas  taken  from  an  animal  just  killed,  and 
if  another  extract  be  made  from  a similar  pancreas  which  has  been  kept  for 
nr,  of?"?’  alkaline  solution  of  tlie  former  has  practically 

wan  ? ""  ^ '"i"’  V?  V'®  Po^^erfully  proteolytic.  If  a fresh,  and  still 

vvaim,  pancrca.s  be  rubbed  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of 

S o l"?/!’  Sly^eri",  a powerfully  proteolytic  extract  is 

at  once  olitained  rryp.sin  is  formed  from  zymogen  by  tlie  action  of  acetic  acid. 

Hmt  fllo  zymogen  by  oxidation,  and 

that  the  former  loses  its  iiroteolytic  power  after  removal  of  its  oxygen.  The 
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amount  of  zymogen  present  in  the  gland-cells  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nuniTjer 
and  size  of  the  granules  present  in  the  inner  granular  zone  of  the  secretory  .cells.] 

Further  Effects  on  Proteids.— When  trypsin  is  allowed  to  act-  upon  : the  . 
hemi-peptone  formed  by  its  own  action,  the  latter  is  partly  changed  uiio  -the 
amido-acid,  leucin,  or  amido-caproic  acid  (CgH^sNOg),  and  tyrosin  (CoHuhiO^,)- 
Tyro.sin  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series  (§  252,  lA^.  3).  Hypoxanthiii,  xanthin, 
and  aspartic  or  amido-succinic  acid  (C^HgNO^)  are  also  formed  during  the  digestion 
of  fibrin  and  gluten,  and  so  are  glutamic  (C^HgNO^)  and  amido-valeriamc  acid 
Gelatin  is  first  changed  into  a gelatin-peptone,  and  afterwards  i.s- 

decomposed  into  ghjein  and  ammonia.  _ , 

Putrefactive  Phenomena. — If  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  be  stiff  turtiier 
prolonged,  especially  if  the  reaction  be  alkalme,  a body  with  a strong,  ^iidving, 
disam-eeable  ftecal  odour  is  formed  together  with  indol  (CgH^N),  skatol  (U,HgA), 

and  phenol  (CgHgO),  and  a substance— protein-chromogen— Avliich  becomes  red 

on  the  addition  of  chlorine-water  {Bernard),  [or  it  gives  with  bromine-water  first 
a pale  red  and  then  a'violet  tint  {Kiihne)],  volatile  fatty  acids  are  formed,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  H,  CO^,  H,S,  CH„  and  N are  given  off.  The  formation  of  mdol 
and  the  other  substances  just  mentioned  depends  upon  putrefaction  (§  lo4, 

Their  formation  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  or  thymol,  which 
kills  the  organisms  upon  Avhich  putrefaction  depends  {Kiihne). 

[Peptones  are  formed  from  proteids  by  tlie  action  of  the  pancreatic  iernient  without  the  aid  of 
micro^oreanisms  (if  the  digestive  fluid  contains  1_  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  it  is  quite  anti-septic). 
The  nroduction  of  indol  is  always  associated  with  the  appearance  of  micro-oiganisms  m t e 
mediimi,  and  Harris  and  Tooth  incline  to  the  view  that  there  are  special  indol-formmg 
organisms,  in  the  absence  of  which  this  body  does  not  appear.] 

[Artificial  Digestion  and  Pancreatic  v.  Gastric  Digestion.— From  fibrin  placed 
in  iiancreatic  juice,  or  in  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  contammg  the 
ferment  trypsin,  peptones  are  rapidly  formed  at  40  C.  When  ive  compare 
g-astric  with  pancreatic  digestion,  we  find  that  the  fibrui  m pancreatic  digestion 
IS  eroded,  or  eaten  aivay,  and  never  swells  up.  The  process  takes  place  in  an 
alkahne  medium,  and  never  hi  an  acid  one.  In  fact,  a I per  cent,  solution  o 
sodic  carbonate  seems  to  play  the  same  part  in  assisting  trypsm  that  a per  cent, 
solution  of  HCl  does  for  pepsm,  in  gastric  digestion.  In  gastric  digestion  acid- 
alhnmm  or  sy7itonin  is  formed  in  addition  to  the  true  peptones.  In  pancreatic 
dio-estion  a body  resembling  alkali-albumin,  Avliich  passes  into  a globuhn-like  bodj  , 
and  idtimately  into  a peptone,  is  formed.  Of  the  peptones  so  produced  oim  i.s 
called  anti-peptone,  and  it  is  not  further  changed,  but  part  of  the  pioteid 
chano-ed  into  hemi-peptone.  This  body,  ivhen  acted  upon,  yields  leucin  aiic 
tyrosin.  AVhen  putrefaction  takes  place,  the  bodies  above-mentioned  are  also 
fmmed.  A\^e  might  represent  the  action  of  trypsin  thus  :— Proteid  + 
percent,  sodium  carbonate,  kept  at  38°  C.  = formation  of  a globuhn-hke  bodi , 
and  then  anti-peptone  and  hemi-peptone  are  formed. 


Anti-peptone 


undergoes  no 
further  change. 


yields 


Hemi-peptone 


yields 


Nonnal  Digestive  Products. 


Putrefactive  Products. 


Leucin, 
Tyrosin, 
Hypoxanthiii, 
Aspartic  Acid. 


Indol, 

Skatol, 

Phenol. 


Volatile  Fatty  Acids, 
H,  CO.„  HoS, 

CH^,  N. 


It  seems  that  trypsin  in  pure  water  can  act  slowly  upon  fibrin  to  produce 
nontone  Peusiii  cannot  do  this  ivithout  the  aid  of  an  acid.  | , r i • 

^ [In  artificial  tryptic  digestion  of  iibrui  Kiiline  obtained  9T  per  cent,  of  leuciii 
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aud;3-86  of -tyrosin.  S.  Lea  more  recently  obtained  8-10  per  cent,  of  the  former, 
and;2p^  per  cent,  of  the  latter— f.e.  in  the  ratio  of  3:1.  Lea  confirms  Kiihne’s' 
view,,  and  lias  further  shown  from  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
dltodLMmm  in  a dog  after  digestion  of  a meal  of  flesh,  that  both  leucin  and  tyrosin 
are  formed  in  the  intestine  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities  during  natural  tryptic 
digestion.]'  ■ 

JTlie  following  scheme  by  Kiihne  indicates  the  action  of  ferments  (and  certain 
acids)  on  proteids.  The  latter  are  split  up  into  an  anti-group  and  a hemi-gronp. 
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Action  of  Enzymes  (ferments). 
Albumin. 


Anti-albuinose. 


Hemi-albumose. 


Anti-peptone.  Anti-peptone. 


Herai-peptone. 


Hemi-peptone. 
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Leucin,  Tyiusin,  &c.  Leucin,  Tyro.sin,  &c. 
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The  anti-gioup  is  not  further  split  up  but  the  hemi-group  although  not  spht 
l>y  gastric  digestion,  is  split  up  by  tryptic  digestion  into  leucin,  tyrosin  and 
other  products.]  ’ 

[Kiiline’s  Pancreas  Powder.— This  is  prepared  by  the  prolonged  exti-action  of  fresh  pancreas 
of  ox  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether.  If  the  dry  powder  be  extracted  for  several  hours  with 
a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  filtered,  a fluid  with  powerful  proteolytic,  but  no 
di^tatic,  properties  is  obtained.  Several  hours  afterwards  much  tyrosin  may  separate  out 
which,  of  coui'se,  must  be  removed  by  filtration.  The  clear  fluid,  when  mixed  with  fibrin  and 
a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  rapidly  digests  fibrin.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
true  pancr^tic  digestion,  with  none  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  the  mixture  must  be 
strongly  thymolised  with  a 25  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol  {Kiihne).'] 

[betschenovv  finds  that  egg-albumin,  boiled  in  a vacuum  at  35°-40°  C.,  is  more  rapidlv 
digested  than  libnn  by  a specially  prepared  trypsin.]  When  proteids  are  boiled  for  a long  time 
with  dilute  HoSa,  wo  obtain  peptone,  then  leucin  and  tijrosin ; gelatin  yields  qh/cin. 
Hypoxanthin  and  xanthiii  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  similarly  boiling  fibrin  and  the 
former  may  even  be  obtained  by  boiling  fibrin  with  water  {Chittenden). 

It  IS  very  remarkable  that  the  juice  of  the  gi-een  fruit  of  the  papaya  tree,  or  Carica  papaya 
possesses  dipstive  properties  {Roy,  TFittmack),  and  that  the  action  is  due  to  a peptonisiiw  foment 
closely  related  to  trypsin,  and  called  cariciii  or  papain.  [It  forms  a tnie^  peptone,  an  inter- 
mediate  body,  and  leucin  and  tyrosin.  It  also  contains  a milk-coaffulatinff  ferment  {Martin'S  1 
The  milky  juice  of  the  fig-tree  has  a similar  action.  Sprouting  malt,  vetch,  hop,  hemp  JS 
sprouting,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  artichoke  contain  a peptonising  ferment.  Leucin  ^rosiir 
glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  and  xanthin  are  formed  in  the  seeds  of  some  plants  : lieiLo  we 

may  assume  that  the  processes  of  decomposition  in  some  seeds  are  closely  allied  to  the  ferinenta 
tive  actions  that  occur  in  the  intestine.  ii-nuciua- 

III.  Its  action  on  neutral  fats  is  twofold : — (1)  It  acts  upon  fats  so  as  to 
form  a fine  permanent  emulsion.  (2)  It  causes  neutral  fats  to  take  up  a 

molecule  of  water  and  split  into  glycerin  and  tlieir  corresponding  fatty  acids  ■— 

(C„H„„0,)  + 3(H  0)  - (C  HA)  + 3(C„H. A). 

iiisteann.  Water.  Glycerin.  Stearic  Acid. 

Tlie  latter  result  is  due  to  the  rretion  of  an  easily-decomposable  fat-splitting 
ferment  {Cl.  Bernard),  also  called  steapsin.  Lecithin  is  decomposed  by  it  hito 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurin,  and  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids  thus  liberated 
ixvQ  saponified  by  the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  and 

partly  emulsionised  by  the  a kaline  intestinal  juice.  Both  the  soaps  and  emulsions 
are  capable  of  being  absorbed  (§  191). 

most  important  change  effected  on  fats  in  the  small  intestine  is  the 
p oduction  of  an  emulsion,  or  their  subdivision  into  exceedingly  minute  particles  (§  191),  This 
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is  necessary  in  order  that  the  iats  may  he  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  If  the  fat  to  be  eiiuilsifieil 
contain  a free  fatty  acid,  i.c.,  if  it  be  slightly  rancid,  and  if  the  Iluid  with  which  it  is  nnxed 
be  alkaline,  emulsification  takes  jilace  extremely  rapidly  {Briicke).  _ A drop  ot  co(l-liver  oil, 
which  in  its  unpurified  condition  always  contains  fatty  acids,  on  being  placed  in  a drop  ol  0'3 
per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  instantly  gives  rise  to  an  emulsion  {Gad).  The  excessively  minute 
oil-globules  that  coinpo.se  the  emulsion  are  first  covered  rvith  a layer  of  soap,  which  soon 
dissolves,  and  in  tlie  process  small  globules  are  detached  from  the  original  oil-globules.  Ihe 
fresh  surface  is  again  covered  by  a soap  film,  and  the  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
until  an  excessively  fine  emulsion  is  obtained.  If  the  fat  contain  much  fatty  acid,  and  the 
solution  of  soda  be  more  concenti'ated,  ‘‘mi/cZin are.  obtained  similar  to  those  which 
are  formed  when  fresh  nerve-fibres  are  teased  in  water.  Animal  oils  emulsionise  ipore  readi  y 
than  vegetable  oils  ; castor  oil  does  not  emulsionise  {Gad).  [It  is  extremely  diffacult  to  obtain 
a perfectly  neutral  oil,  as  most  oils  contain  a trace  of  a fatty  acid.  In  fact,  if  on  adding  a 
weak  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  to  oil  or  fatty  matters,  fluid  at  the  teniperature  of  the  bodv, 
an  emulsion  is  obtained,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  oil  contained  a fatty  acid,  so  that  Beinards 
view  about  an  “ emulsive  ferment”  being  necessary  is  not  endorsed.  The  fatty  acid  set  liee  by 
the  fat-splitting  ferment  enables  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  at  once  to  produce  an  emulsion. j 

Fat-Splitting  Ferment. — This  is  a very  unstable  body,  and  must  be  ]irepared  from  the 
perfectly  fresh  gland  by  rubbing  it  up  with  ]iowdered  glass,  glycerin,  and  a 1 per  cent,  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a day  or  tvvo  {Griitzner).  [This  ferment  is  said 
to  cause  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  mucilage  tinged  blue  with  litinus  at  40  C.  to  become  red 
{Gamgce).  In  performing  this  experiment  notice  that  the  mucilage  is  perfectly  neutral,  as 
gum-araliie  is  frequently  acid.] 

[Pancreatic  Extracts. — The  action  of  the  pancreas  may  be  tested  by  making  a watery  extract 
of  a perfectly  fresh  gland.  Such  an  extract  always  acts  upon  starch  and  genera  ly  upon  fats, 
but  this  extract  and  also  the  glycerin  extract  vary  in  their  action  upon  proteids  at  different 
times.  If  the  extract— watery  or  glycerin— be  made  from  the  pancreas  of  a fasting  animal,  the 
tryptic  action  is  slight  or  absent,  but  is  active  if  it  be  prepared  from  a gland  4 to  10  hours  after 
a ineal.  The  pancreatic  preparations  of  Benger  of  Manchester,  Savory  and  Moore,  01  Burroughs 
and  Wellcome,  all  possess  active  diastatic  and  proteolytic  properties.]  + ■ -. 

[Pancreas  Ferments.— Finely  divided  calf’s  pancreas  is  extracted  with  less  than  twice  its 
volume  of  water  and  kept  for  five  hours  at  38“  C.  The  fluid  is  decanted,  shaken  with  ether  and 
precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  spread  on  filter  paper  and  dried  at  40  L.  A smaU 
piece^of  this  paper  extracted  with  3-4  cc.  of  water  yields  a fluid  with  diastatic,  tryptic,  and  it  is 

said,  fat-splitting  activities  (Nefsf/wnow).]  i -..i  • 

[Pancreas  Salt. — Prosser  James  proposes  to  employ  common  salt  mixed  with  pepsin,  w 
he  calls  peptic  salt ; and  he  advocates  the  use  of  another  preparation  composed  of  the  pancreatic 
ferments  and  common  salt,  pancreatic  salt] 

The  pancreas  of  new-horn  children  contains  trypsin  and  the  fat-decornposmg 
ferment,  hut  not  the  diastatic  one  {Zweifel).  A shght  diastatic  action  is  obtained 
after  two  months,  but  the  full  effect  is  not  obtained  until  after  the  first  year 

^^^^r^The  pancreas  contains  a milk-curdling  ferment, ’which  may  be  extracted  by 
means  of  a concentrated  solution  of  common  salt. 

171.  THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE.— Rest  and 
Activity.— As  in  other  glands,  we  distinguish  a quiescent  state,  during  which  the 
crland  is  soft  and  pale,  and  a state  of  secretory  activity,  during  which  the  organ 
swells  up  and  appears  pale  red.  The  latter  condition  only  occurs  after  a meal 
and  is  caused  probably  reflexly  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  Kulnie  and  Lea  found  that  all  the  lobules  of  the  gland  v eie  not 
active  at  the  same  time.  The  pancreas  of  the  herbivora  secretes  uninterruptedly, 

[but  in  the  dog  secretion  is  not  constant].  , • 1 ^ ■ 4.1 

Time  of  Secretion.— According  to  Bernstein  and  lleidenhaui  the  secietion 
beo-ins  to  flow  when  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  reaches  its  maxmium 
•2  to  3 hours  thereafter.  The  amount  falls  towards  the  5th  or  7th  hour  and  rises 
a<'ain  (owing  to  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum)  towards  tlie  Jtli 
and  11th  hour,  gradually  falling  towards  the  17th  to  24th  hour  until  it  ceases  com- 
pletely. When  more  food  is  taken,  the  same  process  is  repeated.  As  a general 
rule  a rapidly-formed  secretion  contains  less  solids  than  one  formed  sloivly. 

Condition  of  Blood-Vessels. — During  secretion,  the  blood-vessels  behave  like 
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the  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  after  stinmlation  of  the  cliorda — they  dilate, 
and  the  venous  blood  is  bright  red — thus,  it  is  prohalile  that  a similar  nervous 
mechanism  e.xists,  [but  as  yet  no  sueli  mechanism  has  been  discovered].  The 
secretion  is  excreted  at  a pressure  of  more  than  17  mm.  Hg.  (rabbit). 

Effect  of  Nerves. — The  nerves  arise  from  the  hepatic,  splenic,  and  superior 
mesenteric  plexuses,  together  with  branches  from  the  vagus  and  sympathetic. 
The  secretion  is  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  well  as  bj'- 
direct  stimulation  of  the  gland  itself  l)y  induction-shocks.  [It  is  not  arrested  by 
section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.]  The  secretion  is  suppressed  by  atropin  [in 
the  dog,  but  not  the  rabbit],  by  producing  vomiting,  by  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  vagus,  as  well  as  by  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  e.g.^  the  crural 
and  sciatic.  Extirpation  of  the  nerves  accompanying  the  blood-vessels  prevents 
the  above-named  stimuli  from  acting.  Under  these  circumstances,  a thin 
“paralytic  secretion,”  with  feeble  digestive  powers,  is  formed,  but  its  amount  is 
not  influenced  by  the  taking  of  food.  [Secretion  is  excited  by  the  injection  of 
ether  into  the  stomach.] 

Excision  of  the  Pancreas.  — The  duct  may  be  ligatured  in  animals,  without  causing  any  veiy 
great  change  in  their  nutrition  ; the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  intestine  does  not  cease.  After 
the  duct  is  ligatured  it  may  be  again  restored.  Ligature  of  the  duct  may  cause  the  formation 
of  cysts  in  the  duct  and  atrophy  of  the  gland-substance.  Pigeons  soon  die  after  this  operation. 
[After  excision  of  the  pancreas,  dogs  become  permanently  diabetic  (p.  323).  There  may  be  as 
much  as  5-10  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  urine  during  fasting.  In  the  later  stages  before  death 
acetonuria  occurs  {Minko%vshi  and  v.  Mering).] 

[172.  PREPAEATION  OF  PEPTONISED  FOOD.— Peptonised  food  may  be 
given  to  patients  whose  digestion  is  feeble  (Roberts).  Food  may  be  peptonised 
either  by  peptic  or  tryptic  digestion,  but  the  former  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  latter, 
because  in  peptic  digestion  the  grateful  odour  and  taste  of  the  food  are  destroyed, 
while  bitter  bye-products  are  formed,  so  that  pancreatic  digestion  yields  a more 
palatable  and  agreeable  product.  As  trypsin  is  destroyed  by  gastric  digestion, 
obviously  it  is  useless  to  give  extract  of  the  pancreas  to  a patient  along  with  his 
food.] 

[Peptonised  Milk. — “A  pint  of  milk  is  diluted  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  heated 
to  60“  C.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  Benger’s  liquor  pancreaticus,  together  witli  10  or  20 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  then  mixed  therewith.”  Keep  the  mixture  at  38°  C.  for  about 
two  hours,  and  then  boil  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  which  arrests  the  ferment  action.] 

[Peptonised  Gruel,  prepared  from  oatmeal,  or  any  farinaceous  food,  is  more  agreeable  than 
peptonised  milk,  as  the  bitter  flavour  does  not  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  pancreatic  diges- 
tion of  vegetable  proteids.] 

[Peptonised  Milk-Gruel  yielded  Roberts  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  a complete  and 
highly  nutritioirs  food  for  weak  digestions.  Make  a thick  gruel  from  any  farinaceous  food,  e.g., 
oatmeal,  and  while  still  hot  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  cold  milk,  when  the  mixture  will  have 
a temperature  of  52°  C.  (125°  F.).  To  each  pint  of  this  mixture  add  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  liquor  pancreaticus  and  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  kept  warm  for  two  hours 
under  a “cosey.”  It  is  then  boiled  for  a few  minutes  and  strained.  The  bitterness  of  the 
digested  milk  is  almost  comidetely  covered  by  the  sugar  produced  during  the  process.] 

[Peptonised  soups  and  beef-tea  have  also  been  made  and  used  with  success,  and  have  been 
administered  both  by  the  mouth  and  rectum.] 

[Peptonising  powders  containing  the  proj)er  proportions  of  ferment  and  sodic  bicarbonate  are 
prepared  by  Benger,  and  Burroughs  and  Wellcome.] 

[173.  Structure  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  i,s  tlie  lieaviest  organ  in  the  body, 
weigliing  in  the  adult,  when  devoid  of  blood,  about  1850  grains.  It  forms  ^ of 
the  weight  of  the  male  body,  and  is  about  28  cm.  in  length,  18  cm.  in  breadth  at 
its  thickest  part.  The  bile  is  carried  out  of  tlie  liver  by  the  two  hepatic  ducts, 
which  emerge  from  the  right  and  left  hepatic  substance  at  the  transverse  fissure. 
Tliey  unite  and  are  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a continuation  of  the 
tapering  extremity  of  the  gall-bladder.  By  the  union  of  the  hepatic  duct  with 
the  cystic  duct  the.  common  bile  duct  (75  mm.  long)  is  formed.  It  jiieroos  the 
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coats  of  the  duodenum  very  obliquely,  and  opens,  along  with  the  pancreatic  duct, 
into  the  duodenum.  The  gall-bladder  is  a pear-shaped  sac,  capable  of  containing 


Fig.  224. 


— o 

Portal  vein  and  its  branches  of  origin.  A,  liver  ; B,  gall-bladder  ; C,  spleen  ; D,  stomach  ; E, 
part  of  the  small  intestine  ; I,  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  ; 2,  superior  luul  3,  inferioi  mesen- 
teric veins  ; 4,  superior,  5,  5',  middle  and  inferior  hremorrhoidal  veins;  6,  right,  and  /, 
left,  gastro-ejiiploic  veins  ; 8,  splenic  vein  ; 9,  gastric  coronary  vein  ; 10,  pyloric  vein  ; 
11,  cystic  vein. 


20-25  c.c.  of  bile.  In  some  animals  the  gall-bladder  is  wanting,  as  in  the  donhcj, 
elephant,  and  mouse.] 


Sec.  173.]  BLOOD-VESSELS  AND  CAPSULE  OF  THE  LIVER.  3II 


[Blood-Vessels  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  supplied  with  blood  by 


(1)  The  portal  vein.  (2)  The  hepatic  artery. 


■*;*A*< 
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The  portal  vein  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  splenic,  inferior,  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins,  Avbereby  the  f--n[Tr^--^ftra’\T'tTTW]^\3^ 

■short,  wide  vena  portre  is  formed 
(ti<'.  224,  1).  It  enters  the  liver 
at  the  transverse  bssure,  accom- 
panied  by  the  l)ile-duct  and 
hepatic  artery,  and  is  ilistributed 
between  the  liver  lobules.  The 
portal  vein  returns  the  blood  from 
the  stomach,  i)ancreas,  intestmes, 
and  spleen ; hence  it  carries  some 
of  the  products  of  digestion 
directly  to  the  liver,  where  some 
of  them  arc  materially  changed 
by  the  hepatic  cells  as  they  pass 
slowly  through  the  hepatic  blood- 
vessels. The  hepatic  artery 
sui:)plies  a small  quantity  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  liver.  The 


Fig.  225. 

Blood-vessels  of  a rabbit’s  liver  injected ; portal  vein, 
blue ; hepatic  vein,  red  (Stirling). 


blood,  after  circulating  through 
the  liver,  is  returned  by  the 
hepatic  veins  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.] 

The  liver  consists  of  innumerable  small  lobules  or  acini,  1 to  2 millimetres 
in  diameter.  These  lobules  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  the  lobules  have 
the  same  structure. 

1.  The  Capsule. — The  liver  is  covered  by  a thin,  fibrous,  firinly-adherent 
capsule,  which  has  on  its  free  surface  a layer  of  endothelium  derived  from 

the  Jjeritoneum.  The  cap-  SubloriUar  Vein.  Intmlolmlar  Vein, 

side  sends  fine  sejita  into 
the  organ  between  the  lob- 
ules, but  it  is  also  continued 
into  the  interior  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  where  it 
surrounds  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  bile-duct, 
and  accompanies  these  struc- 
tures as  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  or  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  sjiaces 
in  which  these  three  .struc- 
tures lie  are  known  as 
portal  canals.  In  some 
animals  (pig,  camel,  jiolar 
bear)  the  lobules  are  seiiar- 
ated  from  each  other  by  the 
.somewhat  lamellated  con- 
nective tissue  of  (llis.son’s 
cajisule,  hut  in  man  this  is 
but  slightly  developed,  .so 
that  adjoiidng  loTniles  are 
more  or  less  fused.  Very  delicate  connective  tissue,  but  small  in  amount,  is 


Bile- 


Ducts. 


Intev- 


louiuai' 


Vein. 


FiL^  226. 


Section  of  liuinaii  liver,  x 20,  showing  the  liver-lobules  aiul 
the  radiate  arrangement  of  their  colls  from  the  central  or 
intralobular  vein. 
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also  found  Avitliiu  the  lobules.  Leucoeytes  are  .sometimes  found  in  tlie  tissue  of 
tllisson’s  capsule.  _ , . 

2.  Blood-Vessels — (a)  Bmnches  of  the  Venous  System. — The  portal  vein,  after 
its  entrance  into  the  liver  at  the.  portal  fissure,  gives  off  numerous  branches  lying 
between  the  lobules,  and-- ultimately  forming  small  trunks  which  reach  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules,  where  they  form  a rich  plexus.  The  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  lying  bet\veen  the  lobules  are  called  the  interlobular  veins  (tigs.  225, 
226,  227,  V.i.),  which  are  always  provided  with  thick  muscidar  Avails.  From 


I 

^Fig.  227. 

I Scheme  of  a liver-loLiile — FA,  FA,  interlobular  vein  (portal)  ; F.c,  central  or  intralobular 
” vein  (hepatic)  ; c,c,  capillaries  between  both  ; F.s,  sublobular  vein  ; F.v.  vena  vascu- 
laris ; A,  A,  hepatic  artery,  giving  branches,  r,  r,  to  Glisson’s  capsule  and  the  larger 
vessels,  and  ultimately  forming  the  vente  vasculares  at  i,  i,  opening  into  the  nitralobmar 
capillaries  ; (j,  bile-ducts  ; a',  a,  intralobrdar  biliary  channels  between  the  liver-cells  ; d,  d, 
position  of  the  liver-cells  between  the  meshes  of  the  blood-capillaries.  II.  Isolated  liver- 
cells— c,  a blood-capillary;  a,  fine  bile-capillary  channel. 

these  veins  numerous  capillaries  (c,  c)  are  given  off'  to  the  entire  periphery  of  tlie 
lobule.  The  capillaries  converge  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  lobule.  As  they 
proceed  inwards,  they  form  elongated  meshes,  and  between  the  capillaries  lie  rows 
or  columns  of  liver-cells  {d,  d).  The  capillaries  are  relatively  wide,  and  are  so 
disposed  as  to  lie  between  the  edges  of  the  columns  of  cells,  and  never  between  the 
.surfaces  of  two  neighbouring  cells.  The  capillaries  converge  toAvards  the  centre 
of  each  lobule,  Avhere  they  join  to  form  one  large  vein,  the  intralobular,  hepatic, 
or  central  vein  (F.c),  Avhich  traverses  each  lobule,  reaches  its  surface  at  one  point, 
passes  out  and  joins  simitar  veins  from  other  lobules  to  form  the  sublobular 
veins  (fio-.*227,  V.s).  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  have  very  thin  Avails. 
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These  iu  turn  \uiite  to  form  Avide  Amins,  the  origins  of  tlie  hepatic  vein,  Avliich 
opens  into  the  vena  caA'a  inferior. 

(h)  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal 
A'ein  and  bile-duct  in  the  portal  canals  lietAveen  the  lobules,  and  in  their  course 
give  off  capillaries  to  supply  the  Avails  of  the  portal  vein  and  larger  bile-ducts. 
The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  anastomose  freqnciitly  Avhere  they  lie  betAveen 
the  lobules.  On  reaching  the  periphery  of  the  lolmles,  a certain  number  of 
capillaries  are  given  off,  Avhich  penetrate  the  lobule,  and  terminate  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  portai  vein  (/,  i).  These  capillaries,  hoAvever,  Avhich  supply  the  AAmlls  of  the 
portal  vein  and  large  bile-ducts  (?•,  ?•),  terminate  in  veins  Avhich  end  in  the  portal 
vein  ( r.ij).  Several  branches — capsular — pass  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  where 
they  form  a Avide-meshed  plexus  under  the  peritoneum.  The  blood  is  returned 
by  veins,  Avhich  open  into  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

[Hepatic  Zones. — Pathologists  tlraAv  a sharp  distinction  between  different  zones  within  a 
hepatic  lobule.  Thus  the  central  area,  capillaries,  and  cells  form  the  hepatic  vein  zone,  which 
is  specially  liable  to  cyanotic  changes;  the  area  next  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  is  the  portal 
vein  zone,  Avhose  cells  under  certain  circumstances  are  particularly  apt  to  undergo  fatty  de- 
generation; Avhile  there  is  an  area  lying  midway  betAveen  the  tAvo  foregoing — the  hepatic 
artery  zone — Avhich  is  specially  liable  to  amyloid  or  Avaxy  degeneration.] 


3.  The  liver  cells  (fig. 
an  inch  (34  to  45  /x)  in 
within  a lobule  deter- 
mines the  arrangement 
of  the  liver-cells.  The 
liver-ceUs  form  anasto- 
mosing columns  Avhich 
radiate  from  the  centre 
to  tlie  periphery  of  each 
lobule  (figs.  228,  230). 
[The  liver-cells  are 
usually  stated  to  be  de- 
void of  an  envelope, 
although  Hay  craft  states 
that  they  possess  one. 
They  usually  contain  a 
single  nucleus,  Avith  one 
or  more  nucleoli,  but 
sometimes  tAvo  nuclei 
occur.  The  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  of  each  cell 
contain  a plexus  of 
fibrils  just  like  other 
epithelial  cells.  In 
some  animals,  globules 


227,  II,  a)  are  irregular  polygonal  cells  of  about  y-j^th  of 
diameter  (fig.  229).  The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries 


Fig.  228. 

A liver  lobule  stained  Avith  picio-carmine  {Stirling).  BD., 
bile-duct ; PV.  and  H V. , portal  and  hepatic  veins  ; 
HA.,  hepatic  artery. 


of  oil  and  pigment-granules  are  found  in  the  cell-protoplasm  (fig,  229).  Each  cell 
is  in  relation  with  the  Avide-meshed  blood-cajAillaries  (fig.  227,  tl,  d),  and  also  Avith 
the  much  narroAver  meslnvork  of  bile-ducts  (I,  x). 

Changes  in  Liver-Cells. — The  a[)pearance  of  the  cells  varies  Avith  the  period  of 
digestion.  During  hunger,  the  liver-cells  arc  finely  grnmdar  and  A'cry  cloudy 
(fig.  230),  [and  contain  little  glycogen,  but  many  [)igment-gramdes,  and  the 
nucleus  is  more  fref[uently  absent.  Often  free  nucleoli  and  jAalo  nuclei  are  found 
{Ellmherr/cr  and  Baiun).  During  activity,  after  a full  meal,  especially  of 
starchy  food,  the  cells  arc  larger  and  more  distinct,  stain  more  deeply  Avith  eosin, 
and  contain  fcAA’cr  gramdes.]  The  protoplasm  contains  coarse,  glancing  hyaline. 
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masses  of  glycogen  (fig.  233,  2),  and  near  tlie  surface  of  flic  cell  it  is  condensed, 
and  a fine  network  stretches  toward  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  in  it  is  suspended 
the  nucleus.  AU  the  hepatic  cells  are  not  in  the  same  phase  of  activity  at  the 
same  time.  [Afanassiew  finds  that  if  the  formation  of  hile  in  the  liver  he 
increased  {e.g.,  by  section  of  the  hepatic  nerves,  or  feeding  with  proteids),  the 
cells  are  moderately  enlarged  in  size,  and  contain  numerous  granules,  which  are 
jiroteid  in  their  nature  ; such  cells  resist  the  action  of  caustic  potash.  SVhen  there 
is  a great  formation  of  glycogen  (as  after  feeding  Avith  potatoes  and  sugar),  all  the 


Fig.  229. 

Huuiau  liver-cells  containing  oil-gloLules,  h 
d,  has  two  nuclei. 


Fig.  230. 

Liver-cells  after  withholding  food  for 
36  hours. 


cells  are  very  large  and  sharply  defined,  and  contain  many  granules  of  glycogen, 
the  cells  being  so  large  as  to  compress  the  capillaries.] 


Blood- 

vessel. 


[A.  In  frogs  the  appearance  of  the  liver-cells  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the 
period  from  December  to  May— best  studied  in  April— the  cells  are  small,  the  nuclei  large;  and 
the  cells  contain  very  little  or  no  glycogen.  In  the  period  from  June  to  November— best 
studied  in  November— the  cells  are  large,  and  contain  many  giunules  which  are  stained  by 

eosin  and  nigrosin.  They 

Finest  Wlc-eapillavy.  Finest  bile-capillary  divided.  contain  much  glycogen 

(most  in  December),  and 
their  nuclei  are  small.] 

[The  cells  of  a Avinter 
frog’s  liver  contain  in  their 
protoplasm  (1)  hyaline  gran- 
ules of  glycogen,  usually 
arranged  towards  the  outer 
Xjart  of  the  cell  near  the 
blood-vessel;  (2)  scattered 
throughout  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  there  may  be  fine 
granules  of  fat  or  oil  ; and, 
(3)  small  granules  of  a pro- 
teid  nature,  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  next  the  bile 
capillary.  The  last-named 
granules  diminish 
digestion,  and 
appear  to  be  fonned  in  the 
intervals  of  digestion,  so 
that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  liver-cells  in 
this  respect  and  other 
glands,  e.g.,  pancreas.  All 
these  substances  may  be 
recognised  either  directly  or 

by  reagents  ; the  glycogen  gives  a port-wine  colour  vvith  iodine,  and  the 

Qsniic  acid,  while  the  proteid  granules  are  not  allected  by  osmic  ^ „i.otonlasm  appears 
potash.  If  the  glycogen  be  dissolved  out  by  water  the  outer  part  the  cdl-p  ^ i 1 1 
lacuolated.  If  a frog  be  fed  on  carbohydrates  the  cells  enlarge,  and  tl'Cie  is  o ^ 
tfon  of  glycogen  in  the  cell,  especially  at  its  outer  part,  so  as  to  compre  s the  1 otoi  i he 

port-wine  reaction  is  very  marked.  In  a summer  frog,  or  a starved  one,  the  cdlsaieAC.j 


during 
new  ones 


Kucleus  (if  a Finest 
livcv-cell.  bile-cnpillnry. 

Fig.  231. 

Wood-capillaries  ; finest  bile-capillaries  or  canaliculi  in  their 
relative  position  in  a rabbit’s  liver. 
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small  and  devoid  of  glycogen.  In  one  fed  on  protoids  there  i.s  little  or  no  glycogen,  and  the 
cells  are  smaller  and  very  granular.] 

[B.  Mammals. — Aluch  the  .same  changes  occur;  but  in  one  fed  on  carbo-hydrates  the 
glyeogen  aecumulates  in  the  protoplasm  around  tlie  nucleus,  and  spreads  out  towards  the 
peripheiy,  leaving  a compressed  crust  of  i)rotoplasm  outside  it.  If  the  glycogen  be  dissolved 
out,  wide  vaeuoles  bounded  by  threads  of  protoplasm  are  .seen  in  the  cells.  In  the  starved 
mammal  the  cells  generally  are  like  those  of  the  frog  under  similar  conditions.] 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Liver-Cells. — Some  substances  excite  the  cells  to  activity,  and 
cause  them  to  present  the  appearance  of  cells  in  aetivity,  e.cj.,  pilocarpin,  niuscarin,  aloes ; less 
so  salicylate  and  benzoate  of  soda  and  rhubarb,  while  atropin  and  lead  acetate  inhibit  the  signs 
of  activity.  These  results  were  obtained  in  the  horse  by  Ellenberger  and  Baum.  [Stolnikow, 
by  using  the  quadruple-staining  method  of  Gaule,  finds  that  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  frog 
undergo  remarkable  ehanges  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  It  is  well  known  that  this  drug 
])roduces  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  but  a deeper  study  shows  that  the  changes  are 


Fig.  232. 

Liver-cells  of  frogs,  n,  , early,  and  h,  late  stage  in  poisoning  by  ]ihosphorus  ; c,  liver-cell  of 
frog  getting  water  only;  d,  getting  sugar;  and  c,  peptone  [Stirling  aftar  Stolnikow). 


both  histological  and  chemical.  Besides  producing  remarkable  changes  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus,-  in  the  form  of  small  masses  called  plasmosoma,  passes 
out  into  the  cell-body,  perhaps  to  renew  the  latter.  The  cells  are  increased  in  size,  both  after 
j)oisouing  with  23hosj)horus  and  after  exisiqn ' of , the  fat  bodies  in  the  fi'og  (fig.  232).  The  fat 
present  in  the  liver  in  phosphorus-poisoning  is  not  present  as  drojilets  of  oil,  but  jjrobably  in  a 
loose  combination,  e.g.,  lecithin,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  amount  of  liver-lecithin  is 
extraordinarily  increased.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  the  nuclein  ; while  glycogen  is  absent 
[A,  Leonard).  Antipyrin  also  produces  2>rofound  changes,  esj)ecially  in  the  nuclei.] 

4.  The  Bile-Ducts. — The  fine.st  bile-capillaries,  channels,  or  canalicnli  arise  at 
the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Avhole  lobule  they  form  a 
regular  anastomosing  network  of  very  fine  tubes  or  channels.  Each  cell  is 
.surrounded  by  a polygonal — usually  hexagonal — mesh  (figs.  233,  3,  234).  The 
bile-capillaries  ahvays  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  surface 
between  two  adjoining  cells  (fig.  227  II,  ft),  Avhere  they 
form  actual  intercellular  passages  (fig.  231).  [Accord- 
ing to  .some  observers,  they  are  merely  excessively 
narrow  channels  (1  to  2 p,  Avide)  in  the  cement 
substance  hetAveen  the  cells,  Avhile  according  to  others 
they  have  a distinct  delicate  Avail.  The  bile-capillary 
netAvork  is  much  closer  than  the  blood-capillary  net- 
Avork.  TI1U.S,  there  are  three  netAvorks  Avithin  each 
lobule — 

(1)  A network  of  blood-capillaries  ; 

(2)  „ liver-cells ; 

(3)  ,,  bile-capillaries  ; (fig.  231). 

[Tbe  intralobular  bile  capillaries  in  man  lie  between  two  celts,  but  in  the  frog  the  channels 

lie  at  the  junction  of  .several  hepatic  cells,  a fact  best  seen  where  the  bile-capillary  is  cut 
transversely.] 

Excessively  minute  intracellular  passages  arc  said  to  pa.ss  from  the  bile- 
capillaries  into  the  interior  of  the  liver-celLs,  Avliere  they  communicate  Avitli 
certain  small  cavities  or  vacuoles  {Aqi,  Kupffer)  (fig.  233,  3).  As  the  hlood- 
caj)illaries  run  along  the  edge  of  tlic  liver-cell's,  and  the  hile-capillaries  hetAveen 


Fig.  233. 

1,  Liver-cell,  during  fasting  ; 
2,  containing  masses  of  gly- 
cogen ; 3,  a liver-cell  sur- 
rounded Avitli  Liile-channels, 
I’rom  AA'hicli  line  twigs  [iro- 
ceed  into  the  cell-substance 
to  end  in  vacuoles. 
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the  opposed  surfaces  of  adjacent  cells,  the  two  systems  of  canals  within  the  lobnle 
are  kept  separate.  Some  bile-capillaries  run  along  the  edges  of  the  liver-cells  in 
the  human  liver,  especially  during  embryonic  life.  Towards  the  i)eripheral  part 
of  the  lobule,  the  bile-capillaries  are  larger,  while  adjoining  channels  anastomose, 
and  leave  the  lolmle,  where  they  become  interlobular  ducts  (fig.  227  rj),  tvhich  join 
with  other  similar  ducts  to  form  larger  interlobular  bile-ducts.  These  accompany  the 


Blood-vessels  of  rabbit’s  liver  injected  with  carmine  (red).  The  bile-ducts  and  intralobular 
bile-capillaries  are  blue,  being  filled  with  a natural  injection  of  sulpb-indigotate  of  soda. 


Cii'culnv 

fibres. 


Cylinclric.il 

epitbelimn. 


hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  and  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure.  The 
finer  interlobular  ducts,  unlike  ducts  generally,  frequently  anastomose  in  Cflisson’s 
capsule,  possess  a structureless  basement  membrane,  and  are  lined  by  a single 
layer  of  low  polyhedral  epithelial  cells.  The  larger  interlobular  ducts  have  a 

distinct  wall,  consisting  of  connective  and  elastic 
tissue,  mixed  with  circularly-disposed  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  (fig.  235).  Capillaries  are  supplied 
to  the  wall,  which  is  lined  by  a single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium.  A sub-mucosa  occurs  only 
in  the  largest  bile-ducts  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 
Smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  single  bundles, 
occur  in  the  largest  ducts,  and  as  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers  in  the  gall-bladder,  whose  mucous 
membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  fokls  and 
depressions.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  pitted  and  the  mucous  memlwane  lining 
it.  The  epithelium  lining  it  is  cylindrical,  with  a 
distinct  clear  disc,  and  between  these  cells  are 
tubular  mucous  glands  occur  in  the  larger  bilc- 


Fig.  235. 


Interlobular  bile-duct  (bumaii). 


goblet-cells 


Small  branched 
ducts  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Vasa  aberrantia  are  isolated  bile-ducts  wlucli  occur  on  the  surface  the  liver,  jl«t Jaivc  no 
relation  to  any  system  of  liver-lobules.  They  oocur  at  the  sharp  margin  ot  tlie  live  , in  the 
recdo  ^of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  parts  near  the  portal  fissuR. 
It^seems  that  the  liver-lolmles  to  which  they  originally  belonged  have  atrophied  and  dus 
appeared  (^Zuckcrkaudl  nud  loldl). 
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5.  The  lymphatics  begin  as  peiicapillary  tubes  around  the  capillaries  within 
the  lobules,  emerge  from  the  lobule,  and  run  idtlLin  the  navll  of  the  branches  of 
the  hepatic  and  j)ortal  veins,  and  afterwards  surround  the  venous  trunks,  thus 
forming  the  intevlohular  lymphatics.  These  unite  to  form  larger  trunks,  which 
leave  the  liver  partly  at  the  portal  fissure,  partly  along  with  the  hejmtic  veins, 
and  partly  at  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  There  is  a narrow 
superficial  meshwork  of  lymphatics  under  the  peritoneum— sMZ/-joerfi;o?ieaZ— which 
communicate  with  the  thoracic  lymphatics  through  the  triangular  ligament  and 
suspensorium,  while  on  the  under  surface  they  communicate  with  the°lymphatics 
of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

6.  The  nerves  consist  partly  of  medullated  but  chiefly  of  non-meduUated  fibres 
from  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  right  vagus,  and 
some  branches  of  the  left  vagus  to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  hepatic  plexus  being 
that  part  of  the  solar  plexus  which  embraces  the  portal  vein,  bile-duct,  and  hej)atic 
artery,  as  these  pass  into  the  liver  at  the  portal  fissure.  They  accompany  the 
branches  ^ of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  ganglia  occur  on  their  branches  within  the 
liver.  feoine  of  the  nerve-fibre.s  are  vaso-motor  in  functioir,  and,  accordincf  to 
Pfluger,  other  nerve-fibres  terminate  directly  in  connection  with  liver- °eUs. 
[MacCallum  describes  an  interlobular  plexus  of  non-medullated  fibres  in  man  and 
Menobranchus,  from  which  a perivascular  and  intercellular  plexus  proceeds. 
From  the  latter,  fibrils  pass  to  terminate  within  the  cells  near  the  nucleus.] 

Pathological.— The  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules  may  undergo  great  increase  in 
amount,  especially  111  alcohol  and  gin  drinkers,  and  thus  the  substance  of  the  lobules  may  be 
peatly  compressed,  owing  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue 
(cirrhosis  of  the  liver).  In  such  interlobular  connective-tissue,  newly-formed  bile-ducts  are  found. 

Ligature  of  the  ductus  choledochus  [causes  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (rabbit),  and  a 
iliminu  tion  in  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles],  and,  after  a time,  interstitial  inflammation 
ot  the  liver.  In  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  the  liver  parenchyma  disappears,  and  its  placets 
taken  Ijy  newly-formed  connective  tissue  and  bile-ducts  {Charcot  and  Gomhault).  In  all  these 
cas^  of  luterstitial  iiiflamiiiation,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  bile-ducts, 
[Regeneration  of  the  Liver.— Tizzoni  finds  that  there  may  be  partial  regeneration  and  new 
formation  of  liver-lobules  111  the  dog,  the  process  being  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  the  organ,  i.c.,  the  growth  of  solid  cylinders  of  liver-cells,  formed  by 
the  pre-existing  liver-cells,  which  penetrate  into  the  connective  tissue  uniting  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  These  cells  ultimately  differentiate  into  hepatic  cells  and  bile-ducts.  Other  observers 
attnbute  the  new  formation  to  outgi-owths  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bile-cells.] 

[Excision  of  Pa,rt  of  Liver.— Nearly  three-fourths  of  a rabbit’s  liver  may  be  excised,  and  still 
the  animal  may  live  in  apparent  health  for  months  or  even  a year.  This  is  due  to  the  enor- 
mous regeneration  of  liver-tissue  which  takes  place.  Nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  organ  removed 
may  be  reproduced,  even  if  three-quarters  of  the  liver  be  removed  {Ponfick).] 


174.  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  LIVEE.CELLS.— (1)  Proteids. 

The  fresh,  soft,  parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  allcaline  in  reaction ; after  death 
coagulation  occurs,  the  cell-contents  appear  turbid,  the  tissue  becomes  friable  and 
gradually  an  acid  reaction  is  developed.  This  process  closely  resembles  what  occurs 
in  muscle,  and  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  a myosin-like  body,  which  is  soluble 
during  life,  but  after  death  undergoes  spontaneous  coagulation  (Plusz)  The  liver 
contains  other  proteids;  globulins  coagulating  at  45“,  56°,  and  at  70°  C.  and  mere 
traces  of  a cell-albumin  coagulating  at70°-73°  C.  Niicleo-albumins  appear  to  be  absent 
{HcMiburton).  Tlie  nuclei  contain  nuclein.  The  connective-tissue  yields  crelatiii 

(2)  Glycogen  or  Animal  Starch.-! -2  to  2-6  per  cent.-is  a true  carbohydrate 
most  closely  related  to  iniilin,  apparently  soluble  in  cold  water,  lint  perhaps  only 
swelling  up  in  water  yielding  an  ojialescent  solution,  which  diffuses  with  dilWiiltv 
It  ha.s  the  formula  6(C„Hj„05) -f  11,0  [and  maybe  regarded  as  a colloid-carbo- 
hydrate  j It  is  stored  up  111  the  liver-cells  in  amorphous  granules  around  the 
nuclei  (fig.  233,  2),  and  is  uniformly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  liver.  Like 
inuhn,  it  gives  a deep  red  or  port-wine  colour  with  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium.  It  is  changed  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  diastatic  ferments,  and  when 
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boiled  with  dilute  mineral  aeids  it  yields  grape-sugar  (§  U8,  1.;  § 170,  1.;  § 2o2, 
III).  [It  appears  to  play  the  same  part  in  animal  metabolism  that  stareh  does  m 
the  metabolism  of  plants.  It  represents  a store  of  the  excess  of  carbohydrates 
stored  up  in  the  orgaiusm  for  future  use.] 

Preparation  of  Glycogen.— [Feed  a rabbit  on  carrots  or  boiled  rice,  and  kill  it  three  or  four 
hours  thereafter.  Remove  the  liver  immediately  after  death,  cut  it  into  line  pieces,  and  place 
these  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  some  time  in  order  to  obtain  a watery  extract  of  lijei. 
The  boiling  water  destroys  the  ferment  supposed  to  be  present  ni  the  liver,  which  woiild  tian.s- 
forin  the  glycogen  into  grape-sugar.  To  the  cold  filtrate  are  added  alterimtely  dilute  liymo- 
chloric  acih  and  potassic-mercuric  iodide,  which  precipitate  the  proteids.  Tilter,  when  a clea 
opalescent  fluid, ^containing  the  glycogen  in  solution,  is  obtained.  f 

fipin  the  filtrate,  as  a white  amorphous  powder,  on  adding  an  excess  of  70  to  80  pei  cent, 
alcohol  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  60  per  cent,  and  afterwards  with  9o  per  cent,  alcohol, 
then  with  ether,  and  lastly,  with  absolute  alcohol  ; it  is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed 
(Briicke)  Kiilz  modifies  the  method  somewhat.  After  boiling  the  liver  foi  half  an  lioui,  it  is 
rubbed  up  with  liquor  potassie  (100  grin,  liver,  4 S'™- 

until  all  is  dissolved,  which  occurs  in  about  3 hours.  After  cooling,  ‘ ^ 

nrecinitate  the  iiroteids  as  above.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  ^.c.  ,_until 
tile  solution  contains  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  F.  Eves  asserts  that  the  post-mortem  conversion  of 
siio-ar  in  the  liver  is  not  attributable  to  a ferment  action,  and  the  rapid  appearance  of  siigai  111 
the  liver  after  death  is  due  to  the  specific  metabolic  activity  of  the  dying  cells  (p.  319).  J 

Sources. These  have  been  variously  stated  by  different  observers  to  he 

carbohydrates  of  the  food  {Favy) ; glycerin,  taurin,  and  glycin  (the  latter  sphttuig 
into  glycogen  and  urea),  the  proteids  {Cl.  Bernard)  ; and  gelatin  (Salomon).  If 
glycogen  i^  derived  from  the  albumms,  it  must  be  formed  from  a non-nitrogenous 

derivative  thereof. 

Rohmanii  found  that  the  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  and  asparagiu  or  glyem,  along  with  a 
caSoliX  e di?  ii  r^bits  considerably  increased  the  formation  of  glycogen  The  acid  formed 
in  excLtive  amount,  observed  by  Stadelmanii  in  diabetes,  unites  with  the  ammonia  and 
diminishes  considerabl}’'  the  formation  of  glycogen. 

Effects  of  Food. — ^Eabbits,  whose  livers  have  been  rendered  free  from  glycogen 
by  starvation,  yield  new  glycogen  from  their  livers  when  they  are  fed  with  cane- 
simar,  grape-sugar,  maltose,  or  starch.  Active  muscular  movements  soon  make 
the  liver  of  dogs  free  from  glycogen ; exposiu-e  to  cold  dimmishes  its  fimoun  . 
Dextrin  and  grape-sugar  occur  in  the  dead  liver,  but,  in  addition,  some  g ycog 
is  found  for  a considerable  time  after  death  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles. 

fPfliiger  regards  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  proteids 
ciilai  S (CHd,  present  both  in  Abnmin  and  the  fatty  acids  must  f 

oxidation  ^ The  Llls  which  cause  this  formation  can  also  make  use  of  these  ^oups  CH.OH, 

lungs  iKulme),  and  also  in  the  corresponding  tissues  of  the  lowei  amnia  s.  oxhibit  amceboid 
the  chorionic  villi,  in  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  in  fresh  pus  cells  which  ^it 

movemeZ  and  in  fact  in  all  developing  animal 

.sheath  of  a hair-follicle  {Neisscr)  ; it  is  a never-faihng  constituent  1 the 

muscles  and  liver  of  invertebrata,  such  a.s  the  oyster.  There  is  none  111  the  fiesli  biaiii 
do<^  or  rabbit,  but  it  is  found  in  the  brain  in  diabetic  coma  {Ahclcs).\ 

Modifying  Conditions. — If  to  a diet  of  proteids  there  be  added  laige  quan  1 aes 
of  starch  milk-  fruit-,  or  cane-sugar,  or  glycerin,  the  amount  of  glycogen  n 
LrTve tl,  mchaBCd  (to  ll  A cott.  in  the  fowl)  ,vitl,  a pm-oly 
llS  tlk-c  Lkss  glycogen,  while  a purely  fatty  diet  dmmnehee  it  enormonslj. 
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During  liunger  it  may  disappear  entirely.  The  injection  of  sugar  or  glycerin  into  a 
mesenteric  vein  of  a starving  ralibit  causes  the  liver,  previously  free  from  glycogen 
to  contain  glycogen  (Ninmi/71).  [It  rapidly  disappears  from  the  liver  of  a rahhit  by 
the  action  of  cold,  e.(/.,  cold  baths  and  cold  air.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a 
source  of  heat.  Glycei'in  increases  it,  and  also  prevents  the  post-mortem  change  of 
glycogen  into  grape-sugar.] 


[Effect  of  Drugs  on  Glycogen.— Arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  antimony  destroy  the  glycoo'enic 
function  of  the  liver,  no  glycogen  being  present  in  the  liver  in  animals  poisoned  with  tliese 
drugs,  so  that  puncture  of  the  Hoor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  no  longer  causes  glycosuria  in  them. 
In  animals  poisoned  by  strychnia  or  curare,  it  is  greatly  diminished,  both  in  the  liver  and  iii 
the  muscles.  Sugar  is  always  present  in  the  urine  in  the  latter  case  but  not  in  the  former.] 


During  life,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  mider  normal  conditions,  the  glycogen 
is  slowly  and  gradually  transformed  into  grape-sugar,  and  the  latter  parses 
into  the  hepatic  vein.  The  normal  amount  of  sugar  in  blood  is  0'5  to  1 per  1000, 
although  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  somewhat  more  ['2— '28  per  cent.]. 
A considerable  amount  is  transformed  into  sugar  only  when  there  is  a decided 
derangement  of  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  contains  more  sugar.  The  glycogen  rmdergoes  this  change  very  rapidlj" 
after  death,  so  that  a liver  which  has  been  dead  foi"  some  time  always  contains  more 
sugar  and  less  glycogen,  the  grape-sugar  formed  corresponding  to  the  glycogen 
which  disappears. 

[Glycogeny  or  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver.— The  formation  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  is  intimately  related  to  the  general  metabohc  phenomena  hr  the 
body.  In  1848  Bernard  found  that  a considerable  quantity  of  a reducing  sugar 
Avas  obtainable  from  the  liver  after  death.  In  1857,  however,  he  found  that  if 
a liA^er  be  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a well-fed  animal  immediately  after  death  and 
analysed,  it  did  not  contain  sugar,  but  from  it  he  obtained  the  body  glycoo-en, 
the  explanation  of  his  first  observation  being  that  the  glycogen  normally  existinf^ 
in  the  cells  of  the  living  liver  rvas  rapidly  converted  into  sugar  after  death” 
Pavy  also  showed  that  if  the  liver  be  examined  as  quickly  as  possible  after  death 
it  contained  only  glycogen,  with  occasionally  traces  of  sugar. 

An  extract  of  a liAmr  rapidly  removed  from  a “Avell-fed”  animal  after  death 
ahvays  presents  an  opalescent  appearance,  due  to  glycogen,  and  it  gives  all  the 
reactions  of  glycogen.  If,  however,  an  extract  be  made  of  a liver  that  has  been 
removed  several  hours  previously,  and  especially  if  the  liver  has  been  kept  in  a 
Avarm  place,  a decoction  of  such  a liver  is  ahvays  clear  and  contains  no  glycogen, 
but  much  sugar.  The  glycogen  has  after  death  by  some  action  or  other  been 
converted  into  sugar ; the  agency,  Avhatever  it  is,  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature 
of  boiling  Avater.  It  Avas  suggested  that  the  conversion  Avas  due  to  the  action  of  a 
diastatic  ferment,  but  this  is  highly  doubtful.  Diastatic  ferments,  e.g.,  ptyalin, 
Avhen  they  act  on  glycogen,  convert  it  into  maltose.  Hoav,  tlie  sugar  Avhich  is 
formed  in  the  liver  post-morte^n  is  glucose.  More  probably  it  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  living  protopla.sni  of  the  hepatic  cell,  a vicAV  confirmed  by  Dastre  (p.  321).] 


[The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  tlie  liver  varies  in  different  species  of  animals,  even  under  the 
same  conditions  of  feeding,  &c.  MacDonnell  gives  the  followiim 


Dog, 


Cat, 

Rabbit,  . 

Guinea-pig, 

Rat, 

Pigeon, . 


Ratio  of  weight  of  body 
to  weight  of  liver. 
30-1 
19'1 
35  T 
21-1 
26  •! 

44T 


Percentage  of 
glycogen. 
4-5 
1'5 
3-7 

1- 4 
2 '6 

2- 5] 


[That  the  amount  of  glycogen  present  in  the  liver  is  very  variable,  and  is 
especially  dependent  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food,  has  already  been 
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stated.  Prolonged  fasting  causes  it  to  disai)pear  from  the  liver  entirely  in  dogs 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  and  in  rabbits  in  live  days.  Pee.  nig  with  carbo- 
hydrates causes  the  greatest  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  oi  latliei  a 
mixed  diet  containing  some  proteids,  but  with  a large  excess  of  carbohydrates  If 
a dog  or  fox  be  starved  until  ah  glycogen  disappears  from  its  hvei,  and  then  be 
fed  on  flesh,  i.e.,  proteids,  glycogen  accumulates  in  the  liver  j hut  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  occurs  after  feeding  with  carbohydrates.  The  glycogen  in  the  liver 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  quantities  of  glycogen  that  are  present  in 
the  flesh,  for  small  quantities  of  glycogen  are  formed  in  the  liver 
fibrin  or  gelatin.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  some  glycogen  may  be  foinied  from 
proteids,  and  we  know  that  when  proteids  are  split  up  under  certain  conditions 
?hey  yield  a nitrogenous  body  and  a carbon-containing  .^^^^-^trogenous  resi^ie 
the  latter  may  probably  be  the  source  of  the  glycogen  in  this  case.  Fats  aie  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  storing  up  of  glycogen  ui  the  liver.  J 

ITlie  storhw  up  of  vlycogeii  is  also  influenced  by  the  season  (if  the  year  apart  from  the 
[fhe  stoiiu^  1 ° frog.  There  is  a considerable  storage  of  glycogen  iii  the 

taking  of  ioo^  m winter  even  thoiwh  no  food  has  been  taken  for  some  months  ; while  ni 
hvei  of  the  hog  > rpj  storage  aud  disappearance  of  glycogen  m 

lit  is  obvious  that  the  liver  in  some  way  or  other  maniifa.:tures  glycogen  either 
from  the  carbohydrates  or  proteids  or  from  both  supplied  to  it.  One  theory 
suoaests  that  thc^ sugar  carried  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  is  dehydiated  or 
wnter  and  is  converted  into  glycogen,  Avhich  is  stored  up  m the  hepatic  cells. 
Th  ^it  recies  amount  of  confirmation  from  Bernard’s  experiment  o 

in  rcthm  ™^^  into  the  jugular  vein,  when  the  sugar  was  excreted  in  the 
urine  however,  the  sugar  was  slowly  injected  into  a rectal  vein,  a tiibu  ary 

of  the  portal  vein-f.e.,  the  sugar  had  to  traverse  the  ^ l .r^ime  time 

o-pneral  circulation— none  of  the  sugar  appeared  in  the  uiine , at  the  same  time 
fhere  wa  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  If  this  be  the  true  view,  then  the 

1 vei  clus  firm  a c^reat  storehouse  for  the  carbohydrates  during  digestion,  while 
iriiver  amount  of  sugor  in  the  hloocl.  It  is  ■‘"a™ 

in  the  blood  rises  above  a certam  percentage  (more  than  0 3 pei  cent  no 
amount  0'0f)-0T5),  that  it  is  excreted  by  the  urine.  Considering,  then,  ^1 
Xsorption  of  sugar  from  the  intestine  durmg  digestion,  it  seems  necessaiy  that  so 
much  simar  should  not  be  thrown  continuously  into  the  general  circulation.  T 

twice  as  much--than  the  ^ j gexible  cathetei  is  intiw.ncecl 

vem  by  catheterisation  oi  the  hepatic  vein,  a m ^ fi,p  inferior 

rt  - 

benatic  vein  and  from  the  latter  blood  can  be  drawn  off  and  anal j seel.  J 

rriiis  increase  of  the  sugar  in  the  hepatic  vein  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  ii 
intervals  of  di.iestion  the  liver  slowly  and  steadily  re-converts  the  g y®°q®^ 

. nti.l  -licirflnTrrps  the  latter  into  the  hepatic  vein,  in  this  ivay  siippljiiio  t 
3s  of  the  ecokoniy  for  this  substance,  yet  preventing  the  iiercentage  of  sugar 
■ fbo  Llnnd  risinc  so  hi‘di  that  it  would  be  excreted  by  the  urme.J 
’’’fit  has  been  simgestcd  that  the  glycogen  in  the  hvei-  is  a in-eliniiiiaiy  h 
thi tnSrSe  of  fat  There  .are  no  good  gronnds  of  snpl.ovt  for  this 

view.] 
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[Muscle-glycogen. — Next  to  the  liver  it  occurs  in  largest  amount  in  the  muscles, 
and  it  disap2:)ears  from  some  muscles,  at  least  during  starvation.  Even  admitting 
that  it  is  diminished  during  the  working  of  a muscle,  a muscle  remains  contractile 
without  glycogen  291).] 

The  diastatic  ferment  in  the  liver  is  small  in  amount,  and  can  he  obtained 
from  the  extract  of  the  liver-cells  by  the  same  means  as  are  applicable  for  obtaining 
other  similar  ferments,  such  as  ptyalin  ; it  does  not  seem  to  be  formed  within  the 
liver-cells,  but  only  passes  very  rapidly  from  the  blood  into  them.  The  ferment 
seems  to  bo  rapidly  formed  when  the  blood-stream  undergoes  considerable  derange- 
ment. A similar  ferment  is  formed  when  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved 
{Tiegel),  and,  as  red  blood-corpuscles  are  continually  destroyed  within  the  liver, 
there  is  one  source  from  which  the  ferment  may  be  formed,  Avhereby  minute 
quantities  of  sugar  would  be  continually  formed  in- the  liver. 

[Dastre,  like  Eves,  was  unable  to  find  a diastatic  ferment  in  the  liver  capable  of  converting 
glycogen  into  grape-sugar,  nevertheless,  he  admits  that  glycogen  is  converted  into  glucose  in 
the  liver.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  hepatic  cells. 
He  has  found  an  invert  ferment  in  the  liver.] 

According  to  Seegen,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  twice  as  much  sugar  (0’23  per 
cent.)  as  that  in  the  porbal  vein  (0T19  per  cent.)  ; observations  on  dogs  showed  that  the  blood 
flowing  through  the  liver  gives  up  over  400  grms.  sugar  in  24  hrs.  Hence,  in  carnivora,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  C of  the  animal  food  must  pass  into  sugar,  .so  that  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  and  its  decomposition  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  organs  traversed  by  the  blood,  must 
be  a very  important  function  of  the  metabolism.  Seegen  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  liver-glyoo- 
gen  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

[Blood  when  perfused  through  a freshly  excised  liver  (or  through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  or 
muscles,)  gains  lactic  acid  [Oaglio),  Lactic  acid  seems  to  be  a normal  constituent  of  the  liver; 
at  least  when  arterial  blood  or  serum  is  perfused  through  the  liver,  the  outflowing  fluid 
contains  lactic  acid  ( (?«gfMo).  ] 

(3)  Fats,  in  the  form  of  highly  refractive  granules,  occur  in  the  liver-cells,  as 
well  as  free  in  the  hile-clucts  ; sometimes,  when  the  food  contains  much  fat  (more 
abundant  in  drunkards  and  the  phthisical),  olem,  palmitin,  stearm,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  found. 

There  are  also  found  traces  of  cholesterin,  minute  quantities  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  little- 
known  body  jecorin,  Cjo5H]ggNgSP304g,  discovei-ed  by  Drechsel,  contains  S and  P,  and  reduces 
alkaline  solutions  of  copper  like  grape-sugar.  Its  function  is  unknown,  but  its  reducing  action 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  reducing  substances  in  the  liver.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  spleen,  muscles,  and  blood  {Baldi).  The  liver  of  birds  contains  a relatively  large  amount  of 
uric  acid,  even  6 to  14  times  as  much  as  the  blood  {v.  Schrader).  Leucin  (?  guanin),  sarkin, 
xanthin,  cystiu  and  tyrosin  occur  pathologically  in  certain  diseases  where  marked  chemical 
decompositions  occur. 

[Fatty  degeneration  and  Infiltration. — Fatty  granules  are  of  common  occurrence  within  the 
cells  of  the  liver,  constituting  fatty  infiltration,  and  when  not  too  numerous  do  not  seem  to 
interfere  greatly  with  the  functions  of  the  liver-cells.  Fatty  particles  occiu’  if  too  much  fatty 
food  be  taken,  and  they  are  commonly  found  in  the  livers  of  stall-fed  animals  ; the  well-known 
j)dte-de-foie  gras  is  largely  composed  of  the  livers  of  geese,  which  have  been  fed  on  largo 
amounts  of  farinaceous  food,  and  which  have  been  subjected  to  other  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions.  Fatty  granules  are  recognised  by  their  highly  refractive  appearance,  by  their 
solubility  in  ether,  and  by  being  blackened  by  osmic  acid.  Even  in  health  fatty  granules  are 
frequently  present  in  the  hepatic  cells,  especially  those  near  the  portal  vein.  During  lactation 
also  the  liver  contains  much  fat.  In  fishes  the  liver  always  contains  much  oil,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  relation  between  the  activity  of  the  resjiiratory  organs  and  the  size  of  the 
liver  ; at  any  rate  in  fishes,  where  the  respiration  is  less  active — and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
embryos — the  liver  is  always  large,  while  birds  with  very  active  respiration  have  small  livers. 
If  a dog  be  fed  on  oil  its  hepatic  cells  readily  become  fatty.] 

(4)  The  inorganic  substances  in  the  liimian  liver  are — potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  chlorine,  and  phos])horic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
and  silicic  acids  ; while  copper,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic  may  be  accidentally 
deposited  in  the  hepatic  tissue. 

[Tizzoni’sKeaction  for  Iron. — If  a section  of  a liver  (especially  of  a young  animal)  hardened  in 
alcohol  be  treated  witli  a solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  as  a general  rule  the  preparation  becomes  blue,  even  to  the  naked  eye  ; but  failing 
that,  one  can  usually  see  with  the  microscope  granules  of  Prussian  blue  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells,  indicating  the  presence  of  free  iron  oxide.]  [If,  as  is  very  probable,  the  bile  pigments 
are  derived  from  a derivative  of  hajmoglobin,  what  becomes  of  the  iron?  There  are  numerous 
combinations  of  iron  in  the  liver,  some  simple,  e.g.,  oxide  and  phosphate,  and  sonie  more  stable 
organic  combinations,  e.g.,  combined  with  nuclein,  as  an  iron-nirclein  called  hepatin  (§  247,  V.).] 


175.  DIABETES  MELLITUS  AND  GLYCOSUEIA.— [Glycosuria  is  char- 
acterised by  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine.  According  to  Briicke  a 
trace  of  sugar  exists  normally  in  urine,  and  when  this  amount  is  increased  we 
have  glycosuria.  ^Vhen  the  normal  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood  is 
increased,  grape-sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  The  blood  normally  contains 
0-05-0T5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  that  of  diabetics  0-22-0-44  per  cent.  When  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  artificially  increased  to  0’3  per  cent.,  sugar  passes  into  the 
urine.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  grape-sugar  also  appears  in  the  urine,  but  this  is 
really  a serious  disease,  involving  the  alteration  of  many  tissues,  and  distinguished 
by  profound  disturbance  of  the  whole  metabolic  activity,  which  leads  to  numerous 
pathological  changes  and  often  to  death.  The  appearance  of  grape-sugar  in  urine 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a person  is  suffering  from  this  disease.  The 
abnormal  increase  of  sugar  hr  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine.  The  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  in  diabetics  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  sugar  decomposed.] 

Temporary  Glycosuria. — The  formation  of  large  quantities  of  grape-sugar  by 
the  liver,  and  its  passage  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  urine,  con- 
stitute glycosuria.  Extirpation  of  the  liver  in  frogs,  or  destruction  of  the  hepatic 
cells,  as  by  fatty  degeneration  from  poisoning  with  phosphorus  or  arsenic,  does  not 
cause  this  condition.  It  occurs  after  the  injury  of  a certain  part  the  centre  for 
the  hepatic  vaso-motor  nerves,  “ diabetic  centre  ” — of  i\\&  floor  of  tlieloioer 
the  fourth  ventricle  at  the  level  of  the  origin  of  the  vagi  {Cl.  Bernards  “piqure  ). 
[The  animal  must  be  well  fed  previously,  and  the  urme  m a few  hours  will  not 
only  be  increased  in  quantity,  but  contain  sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  reaches  a 
maximum  and  then  declines  ; the  urine  becomes  non-saccharine  111  a day  or  two,  so 
that  the  glycosuria  is  only  temporary.  In  a starved  animal  the  urine  will  contam 
little  or  no  grape-sugar.  Glycosuria  also  occurs  after  section  of  the  vagi,  so  that  the 
vacfi  are  not  the  chamiels  through  which  the  influences  are  conveyed  to  the  liver 
to  ’excite  glycosuria.  The  piqure  is  effective  even  after  section  of  the  vagi.J  It  also 
occurs  after  section  of  the  vaso-motor  channels  in  the  spinal  cord,  from  above  down, 
as  far  as  the  exit  of  the  nerves  for  the  liver,  viz.,  to  the  lumbar  region,  and  111  the 
frog  to  the  fourth  vertebra  {Scliijf).  men  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  proceed 
from  this  centre  to  the  liver,  are  cut  or  paralysed  in  any  part  of  their  course, 
tiiria  or  glycosuria  is  produced.  All  the  nerve-chaimels  do  not  run  through  the 
spinal  cord  alone.  A nmnber  of  vaso-motor  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord  higher  up, 
pass  into  the  sympathetic,  and  thus  reach  the  liver  ; so  that  destruction  of  the 
miperior  {Pavy),  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  and 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  {Eckhard),  the  abdominal  gangha,  and  often  of  the 
splanchnic  itself,  produces  it.  The  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels  causes  the  In  ei 
to  contain  much  blood,  and  the  intrahepatic  blood-stream  is  slowed  Ihe  distiu  b- 
ance  of  the  circulation  causes  a great  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  as  tlie 
blood-ferment  has  time  to  act  upon  the  glycogen  and  transform  it  into  sugar,  uy 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  at  the  lowest  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglion,  tfle 
hepatic  vessels  at  the  periphery  of  the  liver-lobules  become  contracted  ami  pale 
( Cmn).  It  is  remarkable  that  glycosuria  when  present  may  be  set  aside  by  section 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  enormous  dilata- 
tion and  congestion,  or  the  hypera3mia  of  the  abdominal  blood-vessels  thereby  pro- 
duced, renders  the  liver  anaemic.  The  vascularity  of  the  liver  produced  bj  the 
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injury  to  tlie  fourth  ventricle  miiy  he  due,  not  to  pivraly.sis  of  vaso-constrictor  nerves, 
but  to  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  fibres.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved. 

[As  to  the  path  of  the  nervous  impulses  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
liver  there  is  great  uncertainty.  As  already  stated,  they  do  not  ]3ass  through  the 
vagi.  They  certainly  pass  down  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  then  leave  the  cord  to  pass 
into  the  sympathetic.  Cyon  stated  that  they  enter  the  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  and 
pass  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  thelirst  dorsal  ganglion  and  tlien  through 
the  sympathetic  to  the  cceliac  plexus,  and  by  the  hepatic  plexus  to  the  liver.  As 
we  have  seen,  section  of  certain  of  these  nerves  produces  diabetes,  but  section  of 
the  splanchnic  nerve  does  not  always  do  so,  although  it  gives  rise  to  vaso-motor 
paralysis  of  the  hepatic  vessels.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  section  of 
the  splanchnics  paralyses  the  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  it  may  be  that  the  great 
amount  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  thereby  produced  interferes  Avith  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream  through  the  liver.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  vaso-motor 
theory  of  glycosuria  is  by  no  means  proved.  The  supposition  that  the  nerves  act 
directly  on  the  hepatic  cell  protoplasm  is  by  no  means  excluded.] 

[Keflex  Production  of  Glycosuria. — Contiimed  stimulation  of  peripheral  nerves  may  act 
refiejily  upon  the  centre  for  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver.  Diabetes  has  been  observed  to 
occur  after  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  [01.  Bernard),  and  also  after  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  {Filchne).  [Neuritis  of  the  vagus,  produced  by 
injection  of  lycopodium  or  croton  oil,  into  the  nerve  trunk  or  by  the  action  of  a ligature  is 
followed  by  glycosuria,  which  may  last  with  intermissions  for  a month  {Arthaud  and  Butlc).'] 
Even  section  and  subsequent  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  causes  diabetes. 
This  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  people  who  suffer  from  sciatica.  [It  may  occur 
also  a,fter  perverted  nervous  activity,  as  psychical  excitement,  neuralgias  (sciatica,  trigeminal  or 
occipital),  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  Avell  as  after  certain  injuries  to  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column  and  some  cerebral  diseases.] 

Other  Causes  of  Glycosuria. — According  to  Schiff,  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  other  vascular 
regions  of  the  body  may  cause  the  ferment  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  diabetes 
occurs.  The  glyco.suria  that  occurs  after  compression  of  the  aorta  or  portal  vein  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause,  but  perhaps  the  pressure  caused  by  these  procedures  may  paralyse  certain 
nerves.  According  to  Eckhard,  injury  to  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  rabbit 
causes  diabetes,  [and  so  does  injury  to  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  pons  Varolii].  In  man,  affec- 
tions of  the  above-named  nervous  regions  cause  diabetes.  [Complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
in  dogs  causes  glycosuria  (v.  Mering).'\ 

[In  most  individuals  the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  food  is  not  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  ; but  in  some  excei>tional  cases  it  is  often  present,  c.g.,  in 
persons  suffering  from  gastric  catarrh,  especially  if  they  are  gouty.] 

^ A number  of  poisons  which  paralyse  the  hepatic  vaso-motor  nerves  produce  diabetes  ; curare, 
CO,  amyl  nitrite,  ortho-nitro-propionic  acid,  and  methyl-delphiniii  [phloridzin  {v.  Mcring)) ; 
less  certainly  morphia,  chloral  hydrate,  HCN,  and  some  other  drugs  ; and  some  infectious 
diseases.  But  congestion  of  the  liver  produced  in  other  ways  appears  to  cause  diabetes,  c.g., 
after  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  liver.  To  this  class  belongs  the  injection  of  dilute  saline 
solutions  into  the  blood  {Bock  Hoffmann),  whereby  either  change  in  form  or  the  solution  of  the 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  causes  the  congestion.  The  circumstance  that  repeated  blood-letting 
makes  the  blood  richer  in  sugar  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  slowing  of  the  circulation. 

[Curare-poisoning  causes  glycosuria.  This  is  not  due  to  the  artificial  respiration  necessary  to 
keep  curarised  animals  alive.  It  also  occurs  in  frogs,  and  in  these  animals  aeration  of  the 
blood  can  take  jdace  without  the  respiratory  movements.  Phloridzin  is  a glucoside,  and  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  sugar  formed  under  its  influence  was  derived  from  the  phloridzin  itself, 
but  the  .same  effect  is  produced  by  phloretin,  which  is  not  a glucoside.] 

[Phloridzin-glycosuria.— Most  of  the  means  which  produce  glycosuria  in  other  animals  fail 
to  do  so  in  birds  ; even  the  phpire  rarely  produces  it.  This  Thiel  and  iVIinkowski  attribute 
to  the  intensely  active  oxidation-processes  in  birds.  Phloridzin,  a glucoside  found  in  the  root 
cortex  of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  causes  glycosuria,  even  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  which  shows 
that  in  these  cases  there  are  other  causes  at  Avork  than  obtain  in  the  other  forms  of  glycosuria. 
Phloridzin  makes  animals,  which  are  free  from  carbohydrates,  diabetic.  In  this  case  the  sugar 
must  be  derived  from  jwoteids  (u  Mcring).  Phloridzin  makes  dogs  diabetic  Avithin  a few  hours, 
but  after  two  or  three  days  the  glycosuria  disapjiears,  but  then  the  liver  and  muscles  are  free 
from  glycogen.  The  administration  of  more  iihloridziu  causes  still  more  sugar  to  be  excreted. 
This  must  proceed  from  proteid.] 

Theoretical.  In  order  to  explain  the  more  immediate  cause  of  these  phenomena  several 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced  : — 
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(a)  The  livei'-glj’cogen  nifiy  be  transformed  unhindered  into  sugar,  as  the  blood  in  its  jiassage 
through  the  liver  deposits  or  gives  up  the  ferment  to  the  liver-cells.  So  that  the 
function  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  the  liver,  and  its  centre  in  the  iloor  of  tlie  fourth 
ventricle,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a certain  sense,  an  “ inhibitory  system  for  the  formation  of 

7b)  If  we  assume  that  normally  there  is  continually  a small  quantity  of  sugar  passing  froin 
the  liver  into  the  hepatic  vein,  we  might  explain  the  diabetes  as  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
those  decompositions— dimini.shed  burning-up  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  are  constantly 
removing  the  sugar  from  the  blood.  In  fact,  diabetic  persons  have  been  found  to  consume  less 

0 and  to  have  an  increased  formation  of  urea.  „ „ . c 

Persons  suffering  from  diabetes  require  a large  amount  of  food;  they  .suffer  greatly  b’onr 
thirst,  and  drink  much  fluid.  They  exhibit  signs  of  marked  emaciation,  when  the  loss  of  the 
body  is  greater  than  the  supply.  [In  advanced  diabetes  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is 
almost  abolished,  as  was  proved  by  removing  with  a trocar  a small  part  of  the  liver  from  man, 
when  almost  no  glycogen  was  found  {Ehrlich).  The  absorbed  sugar  m the  portal  vein  passes 
directly  into  the  general  circulation  without  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  liver  {v. 
Frcrichs)  1 In  severe  cases,  towards  death,  not  uiifrequcntly  a peculiar  comatose  condition 
diabetic  coma— occurs,  when  the  breath  often  has  the  odour  of  aceton,  which  is  also  found  iii 
the  urine.  But  neither  aceton  nor  its  precursor,  aceto-acetic  acid,  nor  sethyl-diacetic  acid,  nor 
the  unknown  substance,  in  diabetic  urine,  which  gives  the  red  colour  with  feme  chloride  (r. 

yafac/i),  is  the  caiise  of  the  coma  (J’m'ic/is  -Bi'teg'er).  . . . x j • i.  4.1  • i„,. 

finiection  of  Grape-Sugar  into  the  Blood. — When  grape-sugar  is  lujeeted  into  the  jugulai 
vein  of  a doo-,  only  33  per  cent,  at  most  is  given  off  in  the  urine  ; within  2 to  hours  the 
urine  is  freo°from  sugar.  ■ Even  within  a few  minutes  after  the  injection  only  a certain  propor- 
tion ii-i)  of  the  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood  ; part  of  the  sugar  has  been  detected  in  the  muscles 
liver,  and  kidneys,  but  the  fate  of  the  remainder  is  not  known,  linmediately  aftei  the  injec- 
tion, the  amount  of  hremoglobin  and  also  of  serum-albumin  is  dimiiiished  (50  per  eent.),  which 
is  due  to  increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  within  the  vessels  ; but  within  two  hours  the  normal 
state  is  restored  {Erasol).  In  a curarised  dog  the  injection  of  grape-sugar  into  a vein  inci eases 
the  blood -pressure,  but  this  efiect  is  not  observed  after  the  injection  of  morphia  and  chloial.] 

176.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER.— [To  understand  tire  functions 
of  tlie  liver,  Ave  must  remember  its  uniqiie  relation  to  the  vascular  and  digestive 
systems  ivhereby  many  of  the  products  of  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  haA  e to 
traverse  ’it  before  they  reach  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  as  they  traverse  the 
liver  are  altered.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  regarding  the  liver.  It  lias  sever.H 
disthict  functions — some  obvious,  others  not.  (1)  The  liver  secretes  bile,  Avliich  is 
formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  leaves  the  organ  by  the  bile-ducts,  to  pass  nito 
the  duodenum.  (2)  The  liver-cells  also  form  glycogen,  avIucIi  does  not  pass  into 
the  ducts,  but  in  some  altered  and  dilfusible  form  passes  into  the  blood-stream, 
and  leaves  the  hver  by  the  hepatic  veins.  Hence,  the  stiidy  of  the  liver  materially 
influences  our  conception  of  a secreting  organ.  In  this  case,  Ave  have  the  products 
of  its  secretory  activity  leaving  it  by  tAvo  different  channels— the  one  by  the  ducts 
and  the  other  by  the  blood-stream.  The  liver,  therefore,  is  a great  storehouse  of 
carbohydrates,  and  it  serves  them  out  to  the  economy  as  they  are  required,  it 
prevents  the  blood  from  being  overAvlielnied  Avitli  sugar,  and  on  the  othei 
hand  it  prevents  a deficiency  of  this  important  body  in  the  blood 
this  points  to  the  liver  as  being  an  organ  intimately  related  to  the  gene  a 
metabolism  of  the  body.  (3)  In  a certain  period  of  development  it  is  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  (§  7).  (4)  It  has  some  , • 

breaking  up  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  formation  of  urea  and  other  metabolic 
products  (5  20,  § 177,  3).  (5)  Some  importance  is  attributed  to  the  liver  m 

connection  Avith  the  arrest  of  certain  substances  absorbed  from  the  alinientar.A 
canal,  Avhereby  they  arc  either  destroyed,  stored  up  in  the  liver,  or  it  may  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  general  circulation  in  too  large  amount.  It  is  possible 
that  ptomaines  may  be  arrested  in  this  Avay  (§  1G6).  [It  converts  the  poisonous 
aromatic  products  of  putrefaction,  e.g.,  phenol,  derived  froin  111  the 

intestine,  into  harmless  compounds  by  conjugation  Avitli  sulphates  -^b-^j.j 

FThe  liver  has  no  special  action  on  certain  mineral  substances  which  traverse  it  in  [he 
c./.!  poSc  chLride,  lint  it  retains  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  provided  they  are  not  present  in 
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too  large  an  amount  in  the  blood.  The  ptomaines  are  similarly  retained  in  the  liver.  The 
liver  is  said  to  possess  this  property  only  as  long  as  it  contains  glycogen  (//.  i(lo(/ers).  ] 

[Heger,  in  his  experiments  on  the  artificial  circulation  of  blood  through  an  excised  liver,  found 
that  blood  to  which  an  alkaloid  (nicotin)  was  added,  after  being  i)erfused  through  the  liver  lost 
some  of  its  nicotin.  Again,  a dose  of  nicotin  or  hyoscyamine  that  proves  fatal  when  injected 
subcutaneously,  does  not  do  so  when  it  is  injected  into  a branch  of  the  portal  vein  (Schiff  aiul 
Laulcnbach).'\ 

177.  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  BILE.— [The  hile,  although  it  is  secreted 
continuously,  and  passes  along  the  hepatic  duct  in  most  animals,  is  only  poured  into 
tlie  intestine  at  certain  times.  In  the  intervals  it  is  carried  along  the  cystic  duct 
and  stored  up  in  the  gall-bladder.  At  certain  times  it  is  poured  out  by  the  common 
bile-duct  into  the  duodenum.] 

[Bile  is  a yellowish-brown  or  dark-green  coloured  transparent  fluid,  Avith  a 
sweetish,  strongly  hitter  taste,  feeble  musk-like  odour,  and  neutral  reaction.  The 
specific  gravity  of  human  hile  from  the  gall-bladder  = 1026  to  1032,  Avhile  that 
from  a fistula  = 1020  to  1011.  It  contains  no  proteids. 

The  folloAving  table  gives  its  composition  in  ditferent  animals — 


100  parts  Bilo  of — 

Man. 

Ox. 

Pig. 

Dog. 

Gall-bladder. 

Fre.sli 

Secreted. 

AYater  ..... 

86-3 

90-4 

88-8 

85-2 

95-3 

Solid.s, 

13-7 

9-6 

11-2 

14-8 

4 ‘7 

Bile,  salts,  lecithin,  j 

8-2 

r 7-3 

12-6 

3-4 

cholesterin,  fats,  [- 

- 

8-0 

J 

soaps,  . . . J 

2-5  . 

( 2-2 

1-3 

0-5 

!Mucus  and  pigment. 

2-2 

0-3 

0-6 

0-3 

0-2 

Inorganic  salts. 

0-8 

1-3 

1-1 

0-6 

0-0 

It  contains  — 

(1)  Mucus,  Avhich  gives  bile  its  sticky  character,  and  not  unfrequently  makes 
it  alkaline : it  is  the  product  of  the  mucous  glands  and  the  goblet-cells  of  the 
mucous  membraiie  of  the  larger  bile-ducts.  When  bile  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
mucus  causes  it  to  jmtrefy  rapidly.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  or  alcohol. 

[The  bile  formed  in  the  ultimate  bile-ducts  does  not  seem  to  contain  mucin  or  mucus,  but  bile 
from  the  gall-bladder  always  does,  the  difference  in  composition  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  and 
bile  from  the  liver-duct  being  shown  in  the  above  table.  The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more 
concentrated,  so  that  absorption  of  water  occurs  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  mucus  is  partly  formed 
by  the  mucous  glands  in  the  larger  bile-ducts,  and  partly  by  the  cells  lining  the  gall-bladder 
(§  173).  It  is  not  a true  mucin,  but  rather  a nucleo-albumin.] 

(2)  The  Bile-Acids. — Glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  so-called  conjugate- 
acids,  are  united  Avith  soda  (in  traces  Avith  potash)  to  form  glycocholate  and 
taurocholate  of  .soda,  Avhich  have  a bitter  taste,  and  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  to  tlie  right.  In  human  bile  (as  Avell  as  in  tliat  of  birds,  many  mammals,  and 
amphibians)  taurocholic  acid  is  most  abundant ; in  otlier  animals  (pig,  ox)  glyco- 
cholic  acid  is  most  abundant  but  is  absent  in  sucklings. 

(а)  Glycocholic  acid,  Avlien  boiled  Avith  caustic  j)otash,  or  baryta 

Avater,  or  Avith  dilute  mineral  acids,  takes  up  HoO  and  .splits  into — 

Glycin  ( = Glycocoll  = Gelatin  Sugar  = Amido-acetic  acid)  = CoIIgN02. 

+ Cholalic  acid  (also  called  Cholic  acid)  — C.jjH 

= Glycocholic  acid -I- Water  ....  —CoaHjaNOB-f  IhO. 

(б)  Taurocholic  acid,  Coijll^jNSO-,  Avhen  similarly  treated,  takes  up  Avater  and 
splits  into — 

Taiirin  ( = Amidoivthyl-Sulphuric  acid)  ^CbH-NSOj. 

-(- Cholalic  acid  ....  =C24H4o05. 

= Taurocholic  acid  -I- Water.  . ! ! ! ^^nHjsNSOy-hHoO  {Slrcckcr). 
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[Solutions  of  tauroeliolic  acid  are  antiseptic,  and  if  sufficient!}’  strong  interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment of  bacteria,  and  prevent  the  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentations,  as  well  as  the  tryptic 
and  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreas  (i^nuc/i.).] 

Preparation  of  the  Bile-Acids. — Evaporate  bile  to  J of  its  volume,  rub  it  up  into  a paste  with 
excess  of  animal  charcoal,  and  dry  at  100°  C.  Extract  the  black  mn.ss  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  filter.  After  a part  of  the  alcohol  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  the  bile-.salts  arc  pre- 
cipitated in  a resinous  form,  and  on  the  addition  of  excess  of  ether,  there  is  formed  immediately  a 
crystalline  mass  of  glancing  needles  (Plattner’s  “ crystallised  bile  ”).  The  alkaline  salts  of  the 
bile-acids  are  freely  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Neutral  lead  acetate 
lirecipitates  the  glycochoHc  acid — as  lead  glycocholate — from  the  solution  of  both  salts  ; the 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a filter,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  the  lead  is  ]irecipitated  as  lead 
sulphide  by  HoS  ; after  removal  of  the  lead  sulphide,  the  addition  of  water  preci])itates  the 
isolated  glycociiolic  acid.  If,  after  precipitating  the  lead  glycocholate,  the  filtrate  be  treated 
with  basic  lead  acetate,  a precipitate  of  lead  taurocholate  is  formed,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  described  above  {Slrccker). 

With  regard  to  the  decomposition  products  of  the  hile-acids,  glycin,  as  such, 
does  not  occur  in  the  body,  hut  only  in  the  bile  in  coinhmation  with  cholic  acid, 
in  urine  in  combination  with  benzoic  acid,  as  hippuric  acid,  and  lastly,  in  gelatin 
m complex  comhmation.  [The  constitution  of  glycin  is  known.  It  is  the  same 
as  amido-acetic  acid  CH2(NH2)COOH.  In  the  body  it  originates  from  proteid 
[Bunge).A 

Cholalic  acid  rotates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  and  its  chemical 
constitution  is  imknown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  m alcohol,  but  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  ether,  from  Avhich  it  separates  in  prisms.  Its  crystalline  allcaline 
salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  coloured  blue  by  iodme,  and  occurs  free 
only  in  the  intestine. 

Cholalic  acid  is  replaced  in  the  bile  of  many  animals  by  a nearly  related  acid,  e.g.,  in  pig’s 
bile,  by  hyo-cholalic  acid  {SlrccJcer)  ; in  the  bile  of  the  goose,  cheno-cholalic  acid  is  present 
(Marsson,  Otto).  [Cholalic  acid  obtained  from  the  bile-acids  of  various  animals  ditters  111  its 
composition.  The  formula  of  cholalic  acid  from  human  bile  is  while  that  from  ox 

bile  is  C04H40O5]. 

When  cholahc  acid  is  boiled  with  concentrated  HCl,  or  heated  dry  at  200°  C., 
it  becomes  an  anhydride,  thus  : — 


= C24H4oOs,  produces 


= Cl4H  3804-l-H,0,  and  this  again  yields 

=c;  ' " " 


Cholalic  acid 

Choloidinic  acid  . „ . 

Dyslysin  . . =02403503+11.30. 

Choloidinic  acid  is,  however,  not  improbably  a mixture  of  cholalic  acid  and  dyslysin  ; dys- 
lysin, when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  is  changed  into  cholalate  ot  potash.  By  oxidation 
cholalic  acid  yields  a tribasic  acid,  as  yet  uninvestigated,  and  a fair  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  but 

[TauM  is  derived  from  proteids,  as  shown  by  its  composition  and  by  the  siil[ihur  it  contains.] 

Pettenkofer’s  Test. — The  bile-acids,  cholic  acid,  and  their  anhydi'ides,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  yield  on  the  addition  of  I-  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (added  in 
drops  so  as  not  to  heat  the  fluid  above  70°  C.),  and  several  drops  of  a 10  per  cent, 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  a reddish-imrple  transparent  fluid,  which  shows  two  aljsoip- 
tion-bands  at  E and  F {Schenl^).  [A  very  good  method  is  to  mix  a few  drops  ot 
the  cane-sugar  solution  with  the  bile,  and  to  shake  the  mixture  until  a coinous 
froth  is  obtained.  Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  of  the  test-tube,  and  then 
the  characteristic  colour  is  seen  in  the  froth.  Any  albumin  present  must  be  re- 
moved before  applying  the  test.] 

According  to  Dreclisel,  it  is  better  to  add  phosphoric  acid,  instead  ol  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
fluid  is  syrupy,  then  add  the  cane-sugar,  and  afterwards  place  the  whole  111  boiling  water. 
When  investigating  the  amount  of  bile-acids  in  a liquid,  the  albumin  must  be  removed  be  0 
hand  as  it  gives  a reaction  similar  to  the  bile-acids,  but  in  that  ca,se  the  red  fluid  has  only  oiitf 
absorption-band.  If  only  small  quantities  of  bile-acids  arc  present,  the  fluid  must  in  tke  Inst 
place  be  concentrated  by  eva[)oration.  Pettenkofer’s  test  depends  on  the  lormation  of  fuiluiol 
from  the  sugar  and  H2SO4,  furlurol  giving  a red  with  the  bile-acids  {Mylius).  In  place  ot  sugar 

a 1 per  cent,  watery  solution  of  furfurol  may  be  used.  , ^ • 1 ; 1 

[Hay’s  Test.— The  bile-acids  or  their  soluble  salts  lou-cv  the  surface-tension  of  fluids  111  which 
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they  are  dissolved.  Throw  a small  (juantity  of  sulphur  (sublimed  or  precipitated)  ou  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  containing  bile-acids,  and  if  the  bile-acids  be  present,  tbo  sulphur  will  at  once  begin 
to  sink,  and  will  be  wholly  precipitated  within  a few  minutes.  {Privalcly  comimmicalcd.)'] 

The  bile-acids  are  formed  in  the  liver.  After  its  extirpation,  there  is  no  ac- 
cumulation of  biliary  matters  in  the  blood. 

How  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  bile-acids  is  eflected  is  quite  unknown.  They  must  be 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  materials,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  bile-acids  is  increased  by  albuminous  food.  Taurin  contains  part  of  the  sulphur  of 
albumin  ; bile-salts  contain  4 to  4 ’6  per  cent.,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  dissolved 
red  blood-corpuscles. 

(3)  The  Bile-Pigments. — The  freshly  secreted  bile  of  man  and  many  animals 
has  a yellowish-brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  bilirubin.  [In  cases  of  human 
biliary  fistula  Robson  found  that  in  fresh  human  bile  the  pigment  is  biliverdin.] 
■When  it  remains  for  a considerable  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  when  alkaline  bile 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  'the  bilirubin  absorbs  0,  and  becomes  changed  into  a green 
pigment,  biliverdin.  This  substance  is  present  naturally,  and  is  the  chief  pig- 
ment in  the  bile  of  herbivora  and  cold-blooded  animals.  [Both  pigments  behave 
like  acids  ; they  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  potassium  group,  and  insoluble 
ones  with  the  calcium  group  (Bunge).  The  actual  amount  of  colouring  matter  in 
bile  is  always  very  small.] 

Anthen  finds  that  living  hepatic  cells  Avhen  brought  into  contact  Avith  a solution 
of  hsemoglobin  outside  the  body  take  up  hsemoglobin,  and  (glycogen  being  present 
in  them)  convert  it  into  a pigment  closely  related  to  the  bile-pigment. 

The  bile-pigments  are  : — 

(a)  Bilirubin  (C32H3gX^Og)  is  perhaps  united  with  an  alkali ; it  crystallises  in 
transparent  fox-red  clmorhombic  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  Avater,  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, by  Avhich  substance  it  may  be  separated  from  biliverdin,  Avhich  is  insoluble 
in  chloroform.  It  unites  as  a monobasic  acid  Avith  alkalies,  and  as  such  is  soluble. 
It  is  identical  Avith  VirchoAv’s  hsematoidin  (§  20). 

Preparation. — It  is  most  easily  prepared  from  the  red  (bilirubin-chalk)  gall-stones  of  man  or 
the  ox.  The  stones  are  pounded,  and  their  chalk  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  ; the  pigment 
is  then  exteacted  Avilh  chloroform.  That  bilirubin  is  derived  from  hojmoglobin  is  very  probable, 
considering  its  identity  with  hoematoidiu.  Very  probably  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in 
the  liver,  and  their  hfemoglobin  changed  into  bilirubin. 

(h)  Biliverdin  (C32H3gN^Og)  is  an  oxidised  derivative  of  the  former,  from  Avhich 
it  can  be  obtained  by  various  oxidation-processes.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  slightly  so  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  soluble  in  chloroform.  It  occurs  in  the 
placenta  of  the  bitch.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  retransformed  by  reducing  agents 
into  bilirubin. 

Tests  for  Bile-Pigments. — Bilirubin  and  biliverdin  may  occur  in  other  fluids, 
e.g.,  the  urine,  and  are  detected  by  the  Gmelin-Heintz’  reaction.  When  nitric 
acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  a liquid  containing  these  pigments,  a 
play  of  colours  is  obtained,  beginning  Avith  green  (biliverdin),  blue — violet — red, 
ending  Avith  yelloAV.  [This  reaction  is  best  done  by  placing  a drop  of  the  liquid  on  a 
lohite  porcelain  plate,  and  adding  a drop  of  the  impure  nitric  acid.] 

(c)  If,  when  the  blue  colour  is  reached,  the  oxidation  process  is  arrested,  bilicyanin  {Hcyiisius, 
Camphell),  in  acid  .solution  blue  (in  alkaline  violet),  is  obtained,  which  shows  two  ill-defined 
absorption-bands  near  D [Jaffi). 

(d)  Bilifuscin  occurs  in  small  amount  in  decomposing  bile  and  in  gall-stones  = bilirubin 

(c)  Biliprasin  (.%ifZfc?')  also  occurs  = bilirubin -I- H.j-t-0. 

If)  The  yellow  ])igment,  Avhich  ultimately  results  from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidising 
reagent,  is  the  choletelin  (CigHigN.jOg)  of  Maly  ; it  is  amorphous,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
acids,  and  alkalies. 

[Spectrum  of  Bile. — The  bile  of  carnivorous  animals  is  generally  free  from  absorption-bands, 
except  when  acids  are  added  to  it,  in  Avhich  case  the  band  of  bilirubin  is  revealed.  Bilirubin 
and  biliverdin  yield  characteristic  spectra  only  when  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
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bile  of  some  animals  yields  bauds,  but  when  this  is  the  case  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
derivative  of  luematiu,  and  MacMuuii  calls  this  body  cholohsematin,  which  gives  a three-  or 
four-banded  spectrum  (ox,  sheep).] 

((/)  Bilirubin  absorbs  H + H2O  (by  ])utrefaction,  or  by  the  treatment  of  alkaline 
watery  solutions  with  the  powerfully  reducing  sodium  amalgam),  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  Maly’s  hydrobilirubin  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 

and  more  easily  soluble  in  solutions  of  salts,  or  alkalies,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  shows  an  absorption-band  at  h,  B.  This  substance,  which,  according  to  Hammar- 
sten,  occurs  in  normal  bile,  is  a constant  colom’ing-matter  of  f®ces,  and  was  called 
stercobilin  by  A^aulair  and  Masius,  but  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin  {Maly). 
It  is,  however,  probably  identical  with  the  urinary  pigment  urobilin  of  J affe  (Stol'vis, 
§ 20). 

[According  to  MacMunn,  hydro-bilirubiii  differs  from  urobilin.  There  is  a close  resemblance 
between  pathological  bilirubin  and  stercobilin.  The  bile  of  invertebrates  contains  none  of  the 
bile-pigments  present  in  vertebrates,  although  hfemochromogen  is  found  in  the  cray-lisli 
and  pulmonate  molluscs.  In  some  organs,  and  in  bile,  a pigment-like  vegetable  chlorophyll — 
entero-chlorophyll — is  found,  but  whether  it  is  derived  from  without,  or  formed  within  the 
organism,  is  not  certain  {MacM'unn).'\ 

[Electrolysis  of  bile. — When  ox-bile  is  electrolysed  in  a U-tube,  oxidation  of  the  pigment 
takes  place  at  the  positive  eleetrode,  bilirubin  being  changed  into  biliverdiu,  and  with  a strong 
or  long-continued  current  the  biliverdin  may  in  its  turn  give  place  to  higher  oxidation  products. 
Reversal  of  the  current  will  now  cause  the  process  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  the  bile-]iigment  will 
jjass  through  bilirubin  to  a more  reduced  stage  where  the  colour  is  yellow  [Ho.ycrafl  and  Scofield). 
The  spectrum  of  the  bile,  however,  remains  practically  unchanged  amidst  the  play  of  oxidation 
and  reduction.  The  substance  which  causes  the  absorption  bands  does  not  therefore  belong  to 
the  bilirubin  series.  The  changes  produced  in  the  pigment  by  electrolysis  are  not  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  ciuTent,  but  to  the  action  of  the  products  set  free  at  the  electrodes.  The  bile-salts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  electrolytes  [G.  N.  StexoaH).'\ 

(4)  Cholesterin,  -h  H2O,  is  a monatomic  alcohol  which  rotates  the  ray  of 

polarised  light  to  the  left ; it  occurs  also  in  blood,  yelk,  nervous  matter  [and  gall- 
stones]. It  forms  transparent  rhombic  plates,  Avliich 
usually  have  a small  oblong  piece  cut  out  of  tlie  corner 
(fig.  236).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  is  kept  in  solution 
in  the  bile  by  the  bile-salts.  [The  quantity  is  consider- 
able. It  may  reach  2 per  cent.] 

Preparation. — It  is  most  easily  prepared  from  so-called  white 
gall-stones,  which  not  uufrequently  consist  entirely  of  cholesterin, 
by  extracting  them  with  hot  alcohol  after  they  are  pulverised. 

Fig.  236.  Crystals  are  excreted  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  Tests. — 

Crystals  of  cholesterin.  They  give  a red  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  (5  yol.  to  1 vol.  HoO), 

while  they  give  a blue — as  cellulose  does — with  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine.  W^hen  dissolved  in  chloroform,  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  causes 
a deep  red  colour  {H.  ScMfi).  Moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alcohol,  on  adding 
H2SO4,  the  crystals  exhibit  a green,  blue,  and  red  colouration.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
HjS04  = red,  and  then  a blue  colour  {Liehermaim). 

(5)  Amongst  the  other  organic  constituents  : — Lecithin  (§  23),  or  its  decomposi- 
tion-product, neurin  (cholin),  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid  (into  Avhich  lecithin  may 
he  artificially  transformed  by  boiling  with  baryta) ; palmitin,  stearin,  olein,  as 
Avell  as  their  soda  soaps ; diastatic  ferment ; traces  of  ru’ea ; (in  ox-bile,  acetic 
acid  and  23ro]i.)ionic  acid,  united  Avith  glycerin,  and  metals,  Doyiel). 

(6)  Inorganic  constituents  of  bile  (0  6 to  1 per  cent) : — 

They  are — sodic  and  potassic  chloride,  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphate,  and  much  iron,  which 
in  fresh  bile  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  iron,  so  that  iron  must  occur  in  one  ol  its  o.xidised 
compounds  in  bile  ; manganese  and  silica.  Gases. — Fresbly-secreted  bile  contains  in  tbe  dog 
more  than  50  voh,  and  in  the  rabbit  109  vol.  per  cent.  CO^,  partly  united  to  alkalies,  partly 
absorbed,  the  latter,  hoAvever,  being  almost  completely  absorbed  within  the  gall-bhulder. 
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The  mean  composition  of  human  bile  is  : — 


Water,  . . 82  to  90  per  cent. 

Bile-salts,  . . 6 to  11  ,, 

Fats  and  soaps,  . . 2 ,, 

Cholestcrin,  . . ,, 

Further,  unchauged  fat  probably  always  passes  into  the  bile,  but  it  is  again  absorbed  there- 
from (Virchow).  The  amount  of  S in  dry  dog’s  bile  = 2’8  to  3T  per  cent.,  the  N = 7 to  10  per 
cent.  (Spiro) ; the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  not  oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  appears  as  a 
sulphur-compound  in  the  urine  (ICunkcl,  v.  Voit).  In  birds  deprived  of  their  liver  there  is  no 
formation  of  bile. 

[Comparative. — Dog’s  bile  is  bright  yellow  and  contains  taurocholate  only  ; cat’s  bile  has  the 
same  composition  whatever  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  bile  of  the  fox  and  wolf  contains 
traces  of  gl}’cocholate.  In  herbivora  the  bile  is  generally  gi’een  in  colour  and  contains  both 
glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda,  but  that  of  the  sheep  contains  only  traces  of  the 
former.  Fig’s  bile  is  turbid,  reddish-brown,  filters  easily,  and  contains  two  special  biliary 
acids — hyoglycocholic  and  hyotaurocholic.  In  the  guinea-pig  it  is  like  amber  iu  colour  aiid 
beccmes  green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Bird’s  bile  is  generally  green,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
frog  ; the  latter  contains  taurocholic  acid.  In  fishes  the  bile  contains  chiefly  taurocholic 
acid.  Amjihioxus  has  no  bile.  The  so-called  biliary  secretion  of  the  invertebrates  does  not 
seem  to  be  true  bile  (Beaunts).] 

178.  SECRETION  OF  BILE. — (1)  The  secretion  of  bile  is  not  a mere  filtra- 
tion of  substances  already  existing  in  the  blood  of  the  liver,  but  it  is  a chemical 
production  of  the  characteristic  biliary  constituents,  accompanied  by  oxidation, 
rvithin  the  hepatic  cells,  to  Avhicli  the  blood  of  the  gland  only  supplies  the 
I'aw  material.  The  liver-cells  themseh^es  undergo  histological  changes  during  the 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  secreted  continually  j hut  part  is  stored  up  in  the 
gall-hladder,  and  is  poured  out  coj^iously  during  digestion.  The  higher  temperature 
of  the  blood  -of  the  hepatic  vein,  as  Avell  as  the  large  amount  of  CO2  in  the  bile, 
indicates  that  oxidations  occur  Avithin  the  liver.  The  Avater  of  the  bile  is  not 
merely  filtered  through  the  blood-capillaries,  as  the  pressure  Avithin  the  bile-ducts 
[15-17  mm.  Hg.]  may  exceed  that  in  the  portal  Arein  [7  mm.  Hg.]  . 

[Lu'er  cells  while  still  alive  can  produce  bile  .salts  from  a mixture  of  hEemoglobin  and 
glycogen,  a process  which  is  favoured  b}^  the  addition  of  soda  or  serum  (Kallmcyer  and  Alex: 
Schmidt).) 

(2)  The  quantity  of  bile  Avas  estimated  by  v.  Wittich,  from  a biliary  fistula,  at 
53.3  cidjic  centimetres  in  tAventy-four  hours  (some  bile  passed  into  the  intestine) ; 
by  estphalen,  at  453  to  566  gnus,  [by  Murchison,  at  40  oz.] ; by  Job.  Ranke,  on  a 
hiliary-pidmonary  fistula,  at  652  cubic  centimetres;  Copeman  and  Winston,  700-800 
c.c.  The  observation  by  Ranke  gives  14  grins.  (Avith  0‘44  grin,  solids)  per  kilo, 
of  man  in  tAventy-foiir  hours.  The  mean  is  1290  c.c.  per  day  iii  a man  Aveighing 
70  kilos.  []\Iayo  Robson  found  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  an  average  of  30  oz. 
IMore  is  secreted  during  the  day  than  at  night.] 

Analogoirs  values  for  animals  are — 1 kilo,  dog,  32  grins.  (1’2  solids)  ; 1 kilo,  rabbit,  137  gnus. 
(2'5  solids) ; 1 kilo,  guinea-pig,  176  grins.  (5 "2  solids). 

(3)  The  excretion  of  bile  into  the  intestine  shoAvs  tAvo  maxima  during  one  period 

digestion;  the  first  from  3 to  5 houns,  and  tlie  second  from  13  to  15  hours, 

after  food.  This  seems  to  he  due  to  simultaneous  refiex  excitement  of  the  hepatic 
blood-vessels,  Avhich  become  greatly  dilated. 

(4)  The  influence  of  food  is  very  marked.  The  largest  amount  is  secreted  after 
a flesh  diet,  Avith  some  fat  added,  less  after  vegetable  food ; a A’ery  small  amount 
Avith  a pure  fat  diet ; it  stops  during  hunger.  [Mayo  Robson  did  not  find  it  to 
be  materially  influenced  by  diet.]  Draughts  of  Avater  increase  the  amount, 
Avith  a corresponding  relative  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents.  [The 
biliary  -solids  are  increased  by  food,  reaching  their  maximum  aljout  one  hour  after 
feeding.] 


Lecitliiii,  . . 0’5  per  cent. 

Mucin  and  pigments,  1 to  3 ,, 

Ash,  . . . 0‘61  ,, 
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(5)  The  influence  of  blood-supply  is  variable  : — 

(a)  Secretion  is  greatly  favoured  by  a copious  and  rapid  blood-supply.  The  blood-pressure  is 
not  the  prime  factor,  as  ligature  of  the  cava  above  the  diaphragm,  whereby  the  greatest 
blood-pressnre  occurs  in  the  liver,  an'esls  the  secretion.  [It  would  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
kidney,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  has  far  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  blood-pressure.] 

(b)  Simultaneous  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery  (diameter  51t  mm.)  and  the  portal  vein 

(diameter,  16  mm.)  abolishes  the  secretion  {Rbhrkf).  These  two  vessels  supply  the  raw 
material  for  the  secretion  of  bile.  _ ... 

(c)  If  the  hepatic  artery  be  ligatured,  the  portal  vein  alone  sustains  the  secretion.  Ligature 
of  the  artery  or  of  one  of  its  branches  ultimately  causes  necrosis  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
that  branch,  and  even  tually  of  the  entire  liver,  as  this  artery  is  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  liver,  j 

{cl)  If  the  branch  of  the  portal  vein  to  one  lobe  be  ligatured,  there  is  only  a .slight  secretion 
in  that  lobe,  so  that  the  bile  must  be  formed  from  the  arterial  blood.  Complete  ligature  of 
the  portal  vein  rapidly  causes  death  (§  87).  Neither  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery  by  itself, 
nor  gradual  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  by  itself,  causes  cessation  of  the  secretion,  but  it 
is  diminished.  That  sudden  ligature  of  the  portal  vein  causes  cessation  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  diminution  of  the  secretion,  the  enormous  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  rootlets 
of  the  portal  vein  in  the  abdominal  organs  makes  the  liver  very  aiiicmic,  and  thus  prevents 
it  from  secreting.  , , , . , , 

(e)  If  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  portal  vein  (which  has  been 
ligatured  on  the  peripheral  side),  secretion  continues  (Schiff). 

(f)  Profuse  loss  of  blood  arrests  the  secretion  of  bile,  before  the  muscular  and  nervous 
apparatus  become  jiaralysed.  A more  copious  supply  of  blood  to  other  organs  c.g.,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk — during  vigorous  exercise,  diminishes  the  secretion,  while  the  transfusion 
of  large  quantities  of  blood  increases  it,  but  if  too  high  a pressure  is  caused  in  the  portal  vein, 
by  introducing  blood  from  the  carotid  of  another  animal,  it  is  diminished. 

(g)  Influence  of  Nerves. — All  conditions  which  cause  conti'action  of  the  abdominal  blood- 
vessels, c.g.,  stimulation  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii,  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  of  the  hepatic 
nerves,  of  the  splanchnics,  of  the  spinal  cord  (either  directly  by  stiychnia,  or  renexly  througn 
stimulation  of  sensory  nerves),  affect  the  secretion  ; and  so  do  all  conditions  which  cause  stagn^a- 
tion  or  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vessels  (section  of  the  splancluiic  nerves,  diabetic 
puncture,  § 175),  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  Paralj’sis  (ligature)  of  the  hepatic  neives 
causes  at  first  an  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion.  [Stimulation  ol  the  nerves  around  the  h®P®' 
artery  causes  at  first  an  acceleration,  and  afterwards  slowing  of  the  secretion.  Section  ot  t ese 
nSi'ves  causes  a decided  acceleration.  Doubtless  these  results  are  due  to  vaiiations  in  le 

calibre  of  the  vessels  and  bile-ducts.]  i i . -f 

{h)  Portal  and  Hepatic  Veins. — With  regard  to  the  raw  material  supiilied  to  the  livei 
blood-vessels,  it  is  important  to  note  the  difi'erence  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  ot  the 
hepatic  and  portal  veins.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  merre  sugar,  lecitbiii, 
cholesterin  (?),  {Drosdoff),  and  blood-corpuscles,  but  less  albumin,  fibrin,  Inemoglobin,  lat, 

water,  and  salts.]  , 

[(f)  Uffelmann  observed  that  the  flow  of  bile  from  a person  with  a biliary  fistula  was  arrestea 

during  fever.  ] 

(6)  The  foimation  of  bile  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  decomposition  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  as  they  supply  the  material  necessary  for  the  formation  of  some 
of  its  constituents. 


Hence,  all  conditions  which  cause  solution  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  accompanied 
by  an  increased  foimation  of  bile  (§  180). 

[The  specific  constituents  of  bile. — -The  bile-acids  and  pigments  are  ^ornied  in 
the  liver.  (1)  These  substances  do  not  exist  in  the  general  blood-stream,  (.i)  n 
frogs,  after  removal  of  the  liver,  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  blooi . (’ ) 

After  ligature  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  all  the  vessels  passing  to  the  li^'er  in  pigeons, 
the  biliary  secretion  is  arrested,  but  even  after  twenty-four  hours  none^  o ic 
specific  biliary  constituents  were  found  in  the  tissues  or  blood.  No  bile  pigmen  s 
were  found  in  the  blood-serum  (Stern).  Had  the  bile  constituents  been  foiinet 
outside  the  liver,  they  would  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  Alter 
ligature  of  the  bile-ducts  only  in  pigeons,  biliary  pigment  is  found  in  the  lilood  am 
urine.  The  same  is  true  of  biliary  acids  as  proved  by  Fleischl  (j).  332).] 

[As  to  the  sources  of  the  specific  biliary  constituents,  the  glycocol  and  taiirin  of  the 
bile-acids,  containing  as  they  do  nitrogen,  must  be  derived  from  a proteid  nioleculc, 
but  cholalic  acid— an  acid  free  from  N— does  not  necessarily  arise  from  proteuls.J 
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[That  the  bile-pigments  are  formed  from  luemogIol)in  resulting  from  the  breaking 
np  of  luemoglohin  is  believed  from  the  following  considerations: — (1)  In  old  apoplectic 
clots — hfematoidin — a body  nearly  identical  with  bilirubin  is  found  (§  20). 
There  is  a genetic  relation  between  bile-pigments  and  htematin  : — 

Hre.matin,  CggHjglSr^O^Fe. 

Bilirubin,  C32H3(.ISr40,5. 

Biliverdin,  CggHggN^Og. 

(2)  Substances  which  cause  solution  of  the  blood-corpuscles  within  the  vascular 
system  increase  the  quantity  of  bile-pigments,  e.g.,  the  intra-venous  injection  of 
water,  bile-salts,  haemoglobin.  (3)  Moreover,  the  bile  contains  iron  in  the  form 
of  a phosphate,  and  the  iron  is  jjerhaps  obtained  from  the  iron  of  the  decomposed 
Hb.  (4)  Bile-pigments  are  only  found  in  the  vertebrata, — that  is,  in  those  animals 
whose  blood  contains  hemoglobin.  They  do  not  occur  in  invertebrata. 
Amphioxus,  which  has  no  red  blood-corpuscles,  forms  no  bile-jDigments.] 

(7)  Of  course  a normal  condition  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  required  for  a normal 
secretion  of  bile. 


[(8)  Age. — Tlie  age  of  the  individual  does  not  appear  to  influence  greatly  its  composition  nor 
does  sex  influence  it.] 

Biliary  PistulsB. — The  mechanism  of  the  biliary  secretion  is  studied  in  animals  by  means  of 
biliary  fistulre.  Schwann  made  a permanent  biliary  fistula.  He  opened  the  belly  by  a vertical 
incision  a little  to  the  right  of  the  ensiform 
process,  cut  into  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder, 
and  sewed  its  margins  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  afterwards  intro- 
duced a cannula  into  the  wound  (fig.  237). 

To  secure  that  all  the  bile  is  discharged  exter- 
nally, tie  the  common  bile-duct  in  two  places 
and  divide  it  between  the  two  ligatures. 

After  a fistula  is  freshly  made  the  secretion 
falls.  This  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the 
bile  from  the  body.  If  bile  be  supplied,  the 
secretion  is  increased.  Regeneration  of  the 
divided  bile-duct  may  occur  in  dogs.  V. 

Wittich  observed  a biliary  fistula  in  man.  [A 
temporary  biliary  fistula  may  also  be  made. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  same  way  as 
de.scribed  above.  A long  bent  gla.ss  cannula 
is  introduced  and  tied  into  the  common  bile- 
duct,  and  the  cystic  duct  is  ligatured  or 
clamped  (tig.  237).  The  tube  is  brought  out 
through  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.] 

[Infiuence  of  the  Liver  on  Metabolism.— If  the  liver  be  excluded  fi'om  the  circulation 
portant  changes  must  necessarily  occur  in  tlie  metabolism.  In  birds  (goose)  there  i 
anastomosis  between  the  portal  system  of  the  liver  and  that  of  the  kidney.s,  so  that,  wlien  the 
portal  circulation  is  interrupted  in  these  animals,  there  is  never  any  great  congestion  in  the 
abdominal  organs.  The  goose  dies  generally  eight  to  ten  hours  after  the  operation.  The  uric 
add  in  the  urine  raindly  falls  to  a minimum  (J^  to  of  normal)  ; the  chief  constituent  of  the 
urine  is  then  sarcolactic  acid,  while  in  normal  urine  there  is  none  ; the  ammonia  is  increased 
(Minkoivski).  This  experiment  goes  to  indicate  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  liver.  Dog.— 
If  the  liver  be  excluded  from  tlie  portal  circulation,  by  connecting  the  portal  vein  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  ligaturing  the  hepatic  artery,  a dog  will  live  in  the  former  case  three  to 
six  days,  and  in  the  latter  one  to  two.  The  liver  docs  not  undergo  necrosis,  nor  does  bile  cease 
to  be  secreted.  The  liver  is  nourished  by  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein,  the  reflux  in  this  vein 
being  probably  caused  by  the  resjiiratory  movements  {Stolnikow).  Noel  Patou  finds  that  in  dogs, 
ill  a condition  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  some  drugs  which  increase  the  flow  of  bile  (c.p., 
.salicylate  and  benzoate  of  soda,  colchieiim,  porchloride  of  mercury,  and  euonymin)  also  increase 
the  production  of  urea  ; hence,  he  concludes  that  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver  bears  a vciy 
direct  relationship  to  the  secretion  of  bile  (§  256).] 
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179.  EXCRETION  OF  BILE. — [Tu  thus  connection  ■\ve  inu.st  keej)  in  view 
two  di.stinct  nieclianisni.s.  (1)  The  bile-secreting  mechanism  ileiiendent  upon 
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the  liver-cells,  which  are  always  in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  activity  ; (2)  the 
bile-expelling  mechanisna,  whicli  is  specially  active  at  certain  periods  of 
digestion  (§  178).] 

Excretion  of  bile  is  due  to  (1)  the  continual  pressure  of  the  newly-formed  bile 
M’ithin  the  interlobidar  bile-ducts  forcing  onward  the  bile  in  the  excretory  ducts. 

(2)  Tlie  interrupted  periodic  compression  of  the  liver  from  above,  by  the 
diaphragm,  at  every  inspiration.  Further,  every  inspiration  assists  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  hepatic  veins,  and  every  respiratory  increase  of  pressure  within  the 
abdomen  faAmurs  the  current  in  the  portal  vein. 

It  is  probable  that  the  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  which  occurs  after  bilateral  division 
of  the  vagi,  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way  ; still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  vagus  sends 
branches  to  the  hepatic  plexus.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the  biliary  excretion  is  diminished 
after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerves  and  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

(3)  The  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  larger  bile-ducts  and  the  gall- 
bladder. Stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  the  motor  nerves  for  these 
structures  pass,  causes  acceleration  of  the  outflow,  which  is  afteiuvards  follotved  by 
a diminisheil  outflow.  Under  normal  conditions,  this  stimulation  seems  to  occur 
reflexly,  and  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  into  the  duodenum,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  excite  movement  of  this  part  of  the  intestine. 

(4)  Direct  stimulation  of  the  liver,  and  reflex  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
diminish  the  excretion ; Avhile  extirpation  of  the  hepatic  plexus  and  injury  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  do  not  exert  any  disturbing  influence. 

(5)  A relatiA'ely  small  amount  of  resistance  causes  bile  to  stagnate  in  the  bile- 
ducts. 

Secretion  Pressure. — A manometer,  tied  into  tbe  gall-bladder  of  a guinea-pig,  supports  a 
column  of  200  millimetres  of  water  or  15  mm.  Hg  ; and  secretion  can  take  place  under  this 
pressure.  If  tins  pressure  be  increased,  or  too  long  sustained,  tbe  watery  bile  passes  from  the 
liver  into  tbe  blood,  even  to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight  of  the  liver,  thus  causing 
solution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  by  the  absorbed  bile  ; and  very  soon  thereafter  hemoglobin 
appears  in  tbe  urine.  [This  fact  is  of  practical  importance,  as  duodenitis  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  jaundice,  the  resistance  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  being  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  outflow  of  bile..] 

Passage  of  Substances  into  the  Bile. — Some  substances  which  enter  the  blood  piass  into 
the  bile  ; especially  the  metals,  copper,  arsenic,  iron,  &c. ; potassium  iodide,  bromide,  and 
subihocyanide,  and  turpentine  [the  latter  gives  it  an  odour  of  violets]  ; to  a less  degree,  cane- 
sugar  and  grape-sugar  ; sodium  salicylate,  and  carbolic  acid.  If  a large  amount  ot  water  be 
injected  into  the  blood,  the  bile  becomes  albuminous  ; mercuric  and  mercurous  chlorides  cause 
an  increase  of  the  water  of  the  bile.  Sugar  has  been  found  in  the  bile  in  diabetes  ; leucin  and 
tyrosin  in  typhus,  lactic  acid  and  albumin  in  other  pathological  conditions  of  this  fluid. 

180.  REABSORPTION  OP  BILE  ; JAUNDICE.— I.  Absorption- Jaimdice. — When  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  the  outflow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  c.g.,  by  a plug  of  mucus,  or  a gall-stone 
which  occludes  the  bile-duct,  or  Avhere  a tumour  or  pressure  from  without  makes  it  impervious 
—the  bile-ducts  become  filled  with  bile  and  cause  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  [and  may  give 
rise  to  obstructive,  mechanical,  or  hepatogenous  jaundice.]  The  pressure  within  the  bile-ducts 
is  increased.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  has  reached  a certain  amount,  which  it  .soon  does  when 
the  bile-duct  is  occluded  (in  the  dog  275  mm.  of  a column  of  bile),  reabsorption  ol  bile  from 
the  distended  larger  bile-ducts  takes  place  into  the  lymphatics  (not  the  blood-vessels)  ot  tlie 
liver,  the  bile-acids  pass  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  [The  lymphatics  can  be  seen  at 
the  portal  fissure  filled  with  j'ellow-coloured  lymph.]  The  lymidi  passes  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  so  into  the  blood  {Fleischl).  Even  when  the  pressure  is  very  low  within  the  portal 
vein,  bile  may  pa.ss  into  the  blood  without  any  obstruction  to  the  bile-duct  being  piesent. 
This  is  the  case  in  Icterus  neonatorum,  as  after  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  no  more  blooil 
passes  through  the  umbilieal  vein;  further,  in  the  icterus  ot  hunger,  “hunger-jaundice,  a.s 
the  portal  vein  is  relatively  empty,  owing  to  the  feeble  absorption  froni  the  intestinal  canal 
{Cl.  Bernard).  [Jaundice  is  readily  produced  by  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  or 

the  admini.stration  of  toluylendiamin.]  - , i r i ti  « 

II.  Choliemia  may  also  occur,  owing  to  the  excessive  production  of  bile  (hypercholia),  tiie 
bile  not  being  all  excreted  into  the  intestine,  so  that  part  of  it  is  reabsorbed.  This  takes  place 
when  there  is  solution  of  a great  number  of  blood-corpuscles  (§  178,  6),  which  yield  material  lor 
the  formation  of  bile.  Thick  insjii-ssated  bile  accumulates  in  the  bile-ducts,  so  that  stagnation, 
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with  siihsequciit  ronbsorptiou  of  the  bile,  takes  place.  The  transfusion  of  heterogeneous  blood 
obtained  by  dissolving  coloured  blood-corpuscles  acts  in  this  direction.  Icterus  is  a common 
l>henomenon  after  too  copious  transfusion  of  the  same  blood.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved 
by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  heterogeneous  blood-serum,  by  the  injection  of  bile-acids  into 
the  vessels,  and  by  other  salts,  by  phosphoric  acid,  water,  chloral,  inhalation  of  chloroform 
and  ether  ; the  injection  of  dissolved  hremoglobin  into  the  arteries  or  into  a loop  of  the  small 
intestine  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Icterus  Neonatorum.— Wlien,  owing  to  compression  of  the  placenta  within  the  uterus  too 
much  blood  is  forced  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  newly-born  infant,  a part  of  the  suimlus 
blood  during  the  first  few  days  becomes  dissolved,  and  part  of  the  liEemoglobin  is  converted  into 
bilirubin,  thus  causing  jaundice  Violet).  ° 

Absorption- Jaundice. — AVhen  tlie  jaundice  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  bile 
already  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is  called  bepatogenic  or  absorption-jaundice.  The 
following  are  the  symptoms  : — ■ 

(1)  Bile-pigments  and  bile-acids  pass  into  the  tissues  of  the  body  ; hence,  the  most  pro- 
nounced external  symptom  is  the  yellowish  tint  or  jaimdice.  The  skin  and  the  sclerotic 
become  deeply  coloured  yellow.  In  pregnancy  the  fojtus  is  also  tinged. 

(2) ^  Bile-pigments  and  bile-acids  pass  into  the  urine  (not  into  the  saliva,  tears,  or  mucus), 
(§  177).  When  there  is  much  bile-pigment,  the  urine  is  coloured  a deep  yellowish-brown,  and 
its  froth  is  citron-yellow  ; while  strips  of  gelatin  or  paper  dipped  into  it  also  become  coloured 
Occasionally  bilirubin  (=  hoematoidin)  crystals  occur  in  the  urine  (§  266). 

(3)  The  faeces  are  “ day  coloured  ” (because  the  hydrobilirubin  of  the  bile  is  absent  from  the 

fecal  matter)  — vm-y  hard  (because  the  fluid  of  the  bile  does  not  pass  into  the  intestine)  • 
contain  much/«/!(in  globules  and  crystals),  because  the  fat  is  not  sufficiently  digested  in  the 
intestine  without  bile,  so  that  78  per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  with  the  food  reappears  in  the  feces 
(u  V oil) ; they  have  a very  disagreeable  odour,  perhaps  because  the  bile  normally  limits  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  [V.  Voit  finds  that  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  if  fats  be 
withheld  from  the  food  (p.  335).]  Hhe  evacuation  of  the  fceces  ocems  slowly,  partly  owinw  to  the 
hardness  of  the  feces,  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  stimulating  action  of  the  bile.  ’ 

(4)  The  heart-bets  are  greatly  diminished,  e.g.,  to  40  per  minute.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  bile-salts,  which  at  first  stimulate  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  then  weaken  them. 
Bile-salts  injected  into  the  heart  produce  at  first  a temporary  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  after- 
wards slowing  {Rohrig).  The  same  occurs  when  they  are  injected  into  the  blood,  but  in  this 
case  the  stage  of  excitement  is  very  short.  The  phenomenon  is  not  affected  by  section  of  the 
vagi.  It  is  probable,  that  when  the  action  of  the  bile-salts  is  long  continued,  they  act  upon  the 
heart-muscle.  In  addition  to  the  action  on  the  heart,  there  is  slowing  of  the  respiration  and 
diminution  of  temperature. 

(5)  That  the  nervous  system,  and  perhaps  also  the  muscles,  are  affected,  either  by  the  bile- 

salts  or  by  the  accumulation  of  cholesterin  iji  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  very  general  relaxa- 
tion, sensation  of  fatigue,  weakness,  drowsiness,  and  lastly  deep  coma— sometimes  there  is 
sleeplessness,  itchiuess  of  the  skin,  even  mania,  and  spasms.  Lowit,  after  injecting  bile  into 
animals,  observed  phenomena  referable  to  stimulation  of  the  respiratory,  cardio-inhibitorv 
and  vaso-motor  nerve-centres.  ^ ’ 

(6)  In  very  pronounced  jaundice  there  may  be  “yellotu  vision,”  owing  to  the  impregnation  of 
the  retina  and  macula  lutea  with  the  bile-pigment. 

(7)  The  bile-acids  in  the  blood  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  hamio^lobin  is 
changed  into  new  bile-pigment,  and  the  globulin-like  body  of  the  hsemoglobiii  may  form 
urinary  cylinders  or  casts  in  the  urinary  tubules,  which  are  ultimately  washed  out  of  the  tubules 
by  the  urine. 

[Influence  of  Drugs  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.— On  animals  one  may  make  either  a permanent 
or  a temporary  fistula  (p.  331).  The  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory  method,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  usually  made  on  fasting  curarised  dogs.  A suitable  cannula  is  introduced  into  the 
common  bile-duct  (fig.  237),  the  animal  is  curarised,  artificial  respiration  being  kept  up  while 
the  drug  is  injected  into  the  stomaeh  or  intestine.  Rohrig  used  this  method,  which  was 
irnproved  by  Rutherford  and  Vignal.  Rohrig  found  that  some  purgatives— croton  oil,  colocynth 
jalap,  aloes,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  other  substances  — increased  the  secretion  of  bile.  Rutherford 
imd  Vignal  investigated  the  action  of  a large  number  of  drugs  on  the  bile-secreting  mechanism. 
They  found  that  croton  oil  is  a feeble  hepatic  stimulant,  while  podophyllin,  aloes,  colchicumj 
euonymin,  iridin,  sanguinarin,  ipecacuan,  colocynth,  sodium  phosphate,  phytolaccin,  sodiun’i 
benzoate,  sodium  salicylate,  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  phosphate,  mercuric 
chloride  (corrosive  sublimate),  arc  all  powerful,  or  very  considerable,  hepatic  stimulants.  Some 
substances  stimulate  the  intestinal  glands,  but  not  the  liver,  e.g.,  magnesium  sulphate,  castor 
oil,  "amboge,  ammonium  chloride,  manganese  sulphate,  calomel.  Other  substances  stimulate 
the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestinal  glands,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  e.g.,  scammony 
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(powerful  intestinal,  feeble  hepatic  stimulant)  ; colocynth  excites  both  poweiTully  ; jalap, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  baptisin,  act  with  considerable  power  both  on  the  liver  and  the  intestinal 
"lands.  Calabar  bean  stimulates  the  liver,  and  the  increased  secretion  caused  thereby  may  be 
reduced  by  sulphate  of  atropin,  although  the  latter  drug,  when  given  alone,  does  not  notably 
alfect  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  injection  of  water  or  bile  slightly  increases  the  secretion.  In 
all  cases  where  purgation  was  produced  by  purely  intestinal  stimulants,  such  as  niaguesiuin 
sulphate,  gamboge,  and  castor  oil,  the  secretion  of  bile  was  diminished.  In  all  such  experi- 
ments it  is  most  important  that  the  temperature  of  the  animal  he  kept  xt,p,  else  the  secretion  of 
bile  diminishes.  Paschkis’s  results  on  dogs  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Rutherlord.  He 
asserts  that  only  the  bile-acids  (salts)  of  all  the  substances  he  investigated  excite  a prompt  and 
distinct  cholagogue  action.  Baldi  also  asserts  that  he  has  not  observed  a decided  increase  of 
the  secretion  following  the  use  of  some  of  the  so-called  cholagogues.] 

[Biliary  listulse  sometimes  occur  in  man.  The  bile-duct  may  be  completely  blocked  by  gall- 
stones. Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  opened  to  remove  the  gall-stones,  and  occasionally  a 
biliary  fistula  persists,  the  bile  being  wholly  discharged  through  an  opening,  none  reaching  the 
intestine  owing  to  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct.  In  a case  observed  by  Mayo  Robson,  he 
found  that  many  so-called  cholagogues,  e.g.,  euonymin,  rhubarb,  podophyllin,  carbonate  of  soda, 
turpentine,  benzoate  of  soda,  seem  rather  to  diminish  than  increase  the  amount  of  bile  excreted; 
iridiu  appears  to  increase  the  flow  temporarily  without  augmenting  the  total  quantity  in  24 

hours.]  • 1 i i.1  t- 

[As  yet  we  cannot  say  definitely  whether  or  not  such  substances  as  stimulate  tlie  secretwn 

of  bile  do  so  by  exciting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  and  thereby  inducing 
refle.x  excitement  of  the  liver.  Their  action  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  increase  of  the  blood- 
stream through  the  liver.  More  probably,  as  Rutherford  suggests,  these  drugs  act  directly  on 
the  hepatic-cells  or  their  nerves.  Acetate  of  lead  directly  depresses  the  biliary  secretion,  while 
some  substances  affect  it  indirectly.]  ^ 

[Oholestersemia.  — Flint  ascribes  great  importance  to  the  excretion  of  cholesterin  by  tne  bile, 
with  reference  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nervous  system.  Cholesterin,  which  is  a normal  in- 
"redient  of  nervous  tissue,  is  e.xcreted  by  the  bile,  and  if  it  be  retained  in  the  blood  “ choles- 
tertemia,”  with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  is  said  to  occur.  This,  however,  is  problematical, 
and  the  phenomena  described  are  probably  referable  to  the  retention  of  the  bile-acids  in  the 
blood.] 


181.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BILE.— [(1)  Bile  is  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 

certain  food-stnffs ; .... 

(2)  Part  is  absorbed,  a fact  opposed  to  the  view  that  bile  is  entirely  an  excretion. 

(3)  Part  is  excreted.  Perhaps  the  bile  is  largely  excrenientitious ; at  least, 
observations  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  man  have  shown  that  increase  in  body- 
weight  and  good  health  are  quite  consistent  with  the  entire  absence  of  bile  from 
the  intestines  {M.  Robson).'] 

(A)  Bile  plays  a part  in  the  absorption  of  fats.— [The  presence  of  bile  in  the 
intestuie  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  such  an  amount  of  fat  as 
is  capable  of  supportmg  life  and  keepmg  up  nutrition.] 

(1)  It  einulsionises  neutred  feds,  ivliereby  the  fatty  grannies  pass  more  readily 
through  or  between  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  lac- 
teals.  It  does  not  decompose  neutral  fats  into  glycerin  and  a fatty  acid,  as  the 
pancreas  does  (§  170,  III.). 

When  however,  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  the  bile,  the  bile-salts  arc  decomposed,  tlie  bile- 
acids  being  set  free,  while  the  soda  of  the  decomposed  bile-salts  readily  forms  a soluble  soap 
with  the  fatty  acids.  These  soafis  are  soluble  in  the  bile,  and  increase  considerably  the  emutsi- 
fving  power  of  this  fluid.  Bile  can  dissolve  fatty  acids  to  form  an  acid  fluid,  which  has  liigli 
emulsionising  properties  {Steiner).  Emulsification  is  influenced  by  a 1 per  cent,  solution  ot 
NaCl,  or  Na^SOj. 

(2)  As  fluid  fat  flows  more  easily  through  capillary  tubes  moistened  with  bile, 
it  is  concluded  that,  when  the  pores  of  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine  are  moistened 
with  bile,  the  fatty  particles  pass  more  easily  through  them. 

(3)  Filtration  of  fat  takes  place  through  a membrane  moistened  with  bile  or  bile- 
salts  under  less  pressure  than  when  it  is  moistened  with  water  or  salt  solutions  (v. 
Wistinghausen).  [Groper  has  repeated  v.  AVistinghausen’s  experiment,  but  with 
negative  results.] 

(4)  As  bile,  like  a solution  of  soap,  has  a certain  relation  to  watery  solutions,  as 
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Avell  as  to  fats,  it  permits  diffusion  to  take  place  between  tliese  two  fluids,  as  the 
membrane  is  moistened  by  both  fluids. 

Bile  is  of  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  This  is  strikingly  illustruted  by  experiments 
on  animals,  in  which  tlie  bile  is  entirely  tlischarged  externally  through  a fistula.  Dogs  under 
those  conditions  absorbed  at  most  40  per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  with  the  food  [60  percent,  being 
given,  otf  by  the  fajces,  while  a normal  dog  absorbs  99  per  cent,  of  the  fatj.  The  chyle  of  such 
animals  is  veiy  poor  in  fat,  is  not  white  but  transparent ; the  freces,  however,  contain  much  fat, 
and  are  oily  ; the  animals  have  a ravenous  ap[ietite  ; the  tissues  of  the  body  contain  little  fat’ 
even  when  the  nutrition  of  the  animals  has  not  been  much  interfered  with.  Persons  sulferin" 
from  disturbances  of  the  biliary  secretion,  or  from  liver  affections,  ought,  therefore,  to  abstain 
from  fatty  food.  [The  digestion  of  flesh  and  gelatin  is  not  interfered  with  in  dogs  by  the 
removal  of  the  bile  {v.  Voit).  Doss  with  biliary  fistula  can  digest  albumin  and  carbohydrates 
as  completely  as  normal  dogs.  The  putrefactive  smell  of  the  feces  in  dogs  with  intestinal 
fistula  is  due  to  the  nnabsorbod  fat  enclosing  the  proteids,  which  become  decomposed  by  the 
putrefactive  organisms  of  the  intestine  {Bimgc).'\ 

(B)  Fresh  bile  contains  a diastatic  ferment,  which  transforms  starcli  into  sugar, 
and  also  glycogen  into  sugar.  [This  is  a very  feeble  diastatic  action,  and  is  appar- 
ently not  greater  than  that  possessed  by  some  other  non-digestive  juices  in  the 
body.  Bile  has  no  action  on  albumin.] 

(C)  Bile  excites  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestme,  and  con- 
tributes thereby  to  absorption.  [In  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  man  regular  action 
of  the  bowels  may  occur  without  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine.] 

(1)  The  bile-acids  act  as  a stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  the  villi,  which  conti-act  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  origins  of  the  lacteals  are  emptied  towards  the  larger  lym- 
phatics, and  the  villi  are  thus  in  a position  to  absorb  more.  [The  villi  act  like  numerous  small 
pump.s,  and  expel  their  contents,  which  are  prevented  from  returning  by  the  presence  of  valves 
in  the  larger  lymphatics.] 

(2)  The  musculature  of  the  intestine  itself  seems  to  be  excited,  perhaps  through  the  agency 
of  the  plexus  myentericus.  In  animals  with  a biliary  fistula,  and  in  which  the  bile-duct  is 
obstructed,  the  intestinal  peristalsis  is  greatly  diminished,  while  the  salts  of  the  bile-acids 
administered  by  the  mouth  cause  diarrheea  and  vomiting.  As  contraction  of  the  intestine  aids 
absorption,  bile  is  also  necessary  in  this  way  for  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  food-stuffs. 

(D)  The  presence  of  bile  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  vital  activity  of  the  intes- 
tinal epitheliiun  in  its  supposed  fiuiction  of  being  concerned  in  the  absorption  of 
fatty  particles  (§  190). 

(E)  Bile  moistens  the  wall  of  the  intestines,  and  gives  to  the  faeces  their  normal 
amount  of  water,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  evacuated.  Animals  with  a biliary 
fistula,  and  some  individuals  with  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  are  very  costive. 
The  mucus  aids  the  forward  movement  of  the  iugesta  through  the  intestmal  canal. 
Thus,  in  a certain  sense,  bile  is  a natural  'purgative. 

(F)  The  bile  diminishes  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
especially  with  a fatty  diet,  § 190.  [Thus,  it  is  an  antiseptic,  although  this  is 
doubted  by  v.  Voit.  Its  so-called  antiseptic  action  is  quite  uninqjortant.  Bile 
itself  rapidly  decomposes  outside  the  body.] 

(G)  When  the  strongly  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  pass  into  the  duodenimi 
the  glycocholic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  gastric  acid,  and  carries  the  pepsin  Avitii 
it  [Burkart).  Some  of  the  albumin,  which  has  been  simply  dissolved  (but  not 
peptone  or  propeptone),  is  also  precipitated  by  the  taurocholic  acid  {Maly  and 
Etnich).  The  bile-salts  are  decomposed  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  When  the 
mixture  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  alkali  derived  from  the 
(lecomposition  of  the  bile-salts,  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  energetically  in  this  alka- 
line medium  {Moleschott). 

[Taurocholic  acid  and  its  soda  salts  precipitate  albumin,  but  not  peptone;  glycocholic  acid 
does  not  precipitate  albumin,  so  that  in  the  intestine  the  peptone  is  separated  from  the  albumin 
(and  syntonin),  and  may  therefore  be  more  readily  absorbed,  while  the  precipitate  adhering  to 
the  intestinal  wall  can  be  further  digested  [Maly  and  Emich).  Taurocholic  acid  behaves  in  the 
same  way  towards  gelatin  peptone..] 

Bilious  Vomit. — When  the  bile  passes  into  the  stomach,  as  in  vomiting,  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
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juice  unites  with  the  bases  of  the  hile-snlts  ; sodium  clilovide  and  free  bile-acids  are  formed,  and 
the  acid-i’caction  is  thereby  somewhat  diminished.  The  bile-acids  cannot  cany  on  gastric 
dio'estion  ; the  neutralisation  also  causes  a precipitation  of  the  pepsin  and  mucin.  As  soon, 
ho'vvever,  as  the  walls  of  the  stomach  secrete  more  acid,  the  pepsin  is  redissolved.  The  bile 
which  passes  into  the  stomach  deranges  gastric  digestion,  by  shrivelling  the  proteids,  which  can 
only  be  peptonised  when  they  are  sw'ollen  up  (p.  297). 

182.  FATE  OF  THE  BILE.— Some  of  tlie  biliary  constituents  are  completely 
evacuated  with  the  faeces,  while  others  are  reabsorbed  by  the  intestinal  walls.  [A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  bile  is  excreted.] 

(1)  Mucin  passes  unchanged  into  the  faeces. 

(2)  The  bile-pigments  are  reduced,  and  are  partly  excreted  ''yith  the  faeces  as 
hydrobilirubin,  and  partly  as  the  identical  end-product  urobilin  by  the  urine 
(§  177,  3y). 

From  meconium  hydrobilirubin  is  absent,  while  crystalline  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  and  an 
uuknowii  red  o.xidati  on -product  of  them,  are  present  [bile-acids,  even  taurocholic,  and  siuall 
traces  of  fatty  acids]  {Zwcifcl),  so  that  it  gives  Gmelin’s  reaction.  _ Hence,  no  reduction— but 
rather  oxidation — processes  occur  in  the  fcetal  intestine.  [Composition  of  meconium.  Hary 
o-ives  72 '7  per  cent,  water,  23 '6  mucus  and  epithelium,  1 per  cent,  fat  and  cholesterin,  and  3 
percent  bile-pigments.  Zweifel  gives  79 ’78  per  cent,  water,  and  solids  20 '22  per  cent.  It 
does  not  contain  lecithin,  but  so  much  bilirubin  that  Hoppe-Seyler  uses  it  as  a good  source 
whence  to  obtain  this  pigment.  It  gives  a spectrum  of  a body  related  to  urobilin.] 

(3)  Cholesterin  is  given  off  with  the  fseces. 

(4)  The  bile-salts  are  for  the  most  part  reabsorbed  by  the  Avails  of  the  jejimum 
and  ileum,  to  be  re-employed  in  the  animal’s  economy.  Tappemer  found  them  in 
the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct — minute  quantities  pass  normally  from  the  blood 
into  the  urine.  Only  a very  small  amount  of  glycocholic  acid  appears  luichanged 
in  the  fseces.  The  taurocholic  acid,  as  far  as  it  is  not  absorbed,  is  easily  decom- 
posed in  the  mtestine,  by  the  putrefactive  processes,  hito  cholalic  acid  and  taurm; 
tlie  former  of  these  is  found  in  the  fffices,  but  the  taurin  at  least  seems  not  to  be 
constantly  present.  Part  of  the  cholalic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  may  unite  in  the 
liAmr  either  AA'ith  glycin  or  taurin  (IFem). 

(5)  The  fcBces  contain  mere  traces  of  lecithin. 

Impaired  Nutrition.— The  greatest  part  of  the  most  important  biliary  constituents,  the  bile- 
acids,  re-enter  the  blood,  and  thus  is  explained  why  animals  Avith  a bdiary  fi.stula,  Avhere 
all  the  bile  is  removed  (without  the  animal  being  alloAved  to  lick  the  bile),  rapidly  lose 
weight.  This  depends  partly  upon  the  digestion  of  the  fats  being  interfered  with,  and  also 
upon  the  direct  loss  of  the  bile-salts.  If  such  dogs  are  to  maintain  their  lyeight  they  must 
eat  twice  as  much  food.  In  such  cases,  carbohydrates  most  beneficially  replace  the  If 

the  digestive  apparatus  is  otherwise  intact,  the  animals,  on  account  of  their  voracitj,  maj 
even  increase  in  weight,  but  the  flesh  and  not  the  fat  is  increased. 

Bile  partly  an  Excretion. — The  fact  that  bile  is  secreted,  during  the  foetal 
period,  Avhilst  none  of  the  other  digestive  fluids  is,  proves  that  it  is  an  exa-ehon. 

The  cholalic  acid  which  is  reabsorbed  by  the  intestinal  walls  passes  into  the  hod}%  and 
seems  ultimately  to  be  burned  to  form  CO^  and  H^O.  The  glycin  (with  hippunc  acid)  forms 
ure”  as  the  urea  is  increased  after  the  injection  of  glycin.  The  fate  of  taurin  is  o;v«- 
When  lar<^e  quantities  are  introduced  into  the  human  stomach,  it  reappears  in  the  uiine  as 
tamo  carbamlc  acid,  along  with  a small  quantity  of  unchanged  taurin.  When  injected  sub- 
cutaneously into  a rabbit,  nearly  all  of  it  reappears  in  the  urine  is 

rPractical.— Ill  practice  it  is  important  to  remember  that  bile,  once  111  the  intestine,  is 
liable  to  be  absorbed  unless  it  be  carried  down  the  intestine  ; hence,  it  is  one  thing  [0  gi\  e 
a driw  which  will  excite  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  i.c.,  a hepatic  stimulant, 
have  the  bile  so  secreted  e.xpelled.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  give  a,  drug  which  ^ 

or  at  least  to  combine  a hepatic  stimulant  with  one  which  ivill  stimulate  the  musculatu  e 
the  intestine  as  well.  Active  exercise,  whereby  the  diaphragm  is  vigorously  called  into  action 
to  compress  the  liver,  will  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  bile  from  the  liver  {Brunton).\ 

183  THE  INTESTINAL  JUICE.— Length  of  Intestine.— The  human  intestine  is  ten  tunes 
lontrcr  than  the  length  of  the  body,  as  measured  from  the  vertex  to  the  anus.  It  is  lo«gcj‘ 
conSrative^  of  the  omnivora.  Its  minimum  length  is  507  its  maxi, mini  1194 

centimetres  [17  to  35  feet] ; its  capacity  is  relatively  greater  111  children  {beneke)  (b  159). 
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The  succus  entericus  is  the  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  tlie  numerous  glands  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  largest  amount  is  produced  by  Lieljcrkiilin’s 
glands,  while  in  the  duodenum  there  is  added  the  scanty  secretion  of  Erunner’s 
glands. 

Biunner  s glands  are  small,  branched,  tubular  glands,  lying  in  the  sub-mucosa  of  the  duo- 
denuin.  Iheir  hne  ducts  run  inwards,  pierce  the  mucous  membrane,  and  open  at  the  bases 
ot  the  vilh  (hgs.  214,  238).  The  acini  are  lined  by  cylindrical  cells,  like  those  liniiuf  the 
pyloric  glands.  In  lact,  Brunner's  glands  are  ” 

structurally  and  anatomically  identical  with  the 
pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach.  During  hunger, 
the  cells  are  turbid  and  small,  while  during 
digestion  they  arc  large  and  clear.  The  glands  re- 
ceive nerve-fibres  from  Meissner’s  ple.xus  {Drascli). 

I.  The  Secretion  of  Brunner’s  Glands 

—The  granular  contents  of  tire  secretory 
cells  of  these  glands,  which  occur  singly 
in  man,  but  form  a continuous  layer  in  the 
duodenum  of  the  sheep,  besides  2^i'oteids, 
consist  of  mucin  and  a ferment-substance 
of  unknown  constitution.  The  watery 
extract  of  the  glands  causes — (1)  Solution 
of  proteids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
(Krolotv).  (2)  It  also  has  a diastatic 
action.  It  converts  maltose  into  glucose 
{Brown  and  Heron).  It  does  not  appear 
to  act  upon  fats. 

0 II  accoun  t of  the  small  n ess  o f these  obj ects,  such 
experiments  are  ouly  made  with  great  difficulty, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a considerable  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  secretion. 


Serous  coat. 


Fig.  238. 

Vertical  section  of  duodenum  (cat)  x 30.  E, 
epithelium  ; c and  I,  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres;  L.g,  Lieberkiihn’s 
glands  ; B.g,  Brunner’s  glands  ; g,  gang- 
lion cells  ; V,  villi. 


Lieberkiihn’s  glands  are  simple  tubular 
glands  resembling  the  finger  of  a glove 
[or  a test-tube],  which  lie  closely  packed, 
vertically  near  each  other,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  (fig.  239) ; they  are  most  numerous  in  the  large  intestine,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  villi  in  this  region.  They  consist  of  a structureless  inembrana  propria 
iimd  by  a single  layer  of  low  cylindrical  ejiithelium,  between  which  numerous 
go  let-cells  occiu',  the  goblet-cells  being  fewer  in  the  small  intestine  and  much 
more  numerous  in  the  large  (fig.  239).  The  glands  of  the  small  mtestine  yield  a 
thin  secretion,  while  those  of  the  large  intestine  yield  a large  amount  of  sticky 
rnucus  from  their  goblet-cells  {Klose  and  Heidenliain).  [In  a vertical  section  of 
the  small  intestine  they  lie  at  the.  base  of  the  villi  (figs.  238,  249).  In  trans- 
verse section  tliey  are  shown  in  fig.  240.] 

II.  The  Secretion  of  Lieberkiihn’s  Glands,  from  the  duodenum  onwards,  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

Intestinal  Fmtula.— The  intestinal  juice  is  obtained  by  making  a Thiry’s  Fistula  (1864). 
iL  . mtestine  of  a dog  is  pulled  forward  (fig.  241),  and  a piece  about  4 inches  in 

length  IS  cut  out,  so  that  the  coiitiiiiuty  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  broken,  but  the  mesentery 
and  its  blood-vessels  are  not  divided.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  closed,  and  the  other  end  is 
to  the  abdominal  wall  (fig.  241,  3).  The  two  ends  of  the  intestine, 
brought  together  with  sutures,  so  as  to  establish  the 
wliiVV,  the  intestinal  canal  (fig.  241,  2).  Tlie  excised  pieces  of  intestine  yiehl  a secretion 

foptp..  rrhcontarninated  with  any  other  digestive  secretion.  [Thiry’s  method  is  very  unsatis- 
T^rr.Unn  .judged  from  the  action  of  the  separated  loop  in  relation  to  niedicameiits. 
Illation  ^ mucous  membrane  becoming  atrophied  from  disuse,  or  injured  by  inflani- 

[Meade  Smith  makes  a small  opening  in  the  intestine,  through  which  he  introduces  two 
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small  collapsed  iiulia-rubber  balls,  one  above  and  the  otber  below  the  opening,  which  are  then 
distended  by  inllation  until  they  completely  block  a certain  length  of  the  intestine.  The  loop 
thus  blocked  off,  having  been  previously  well  washed  out,  is  allowed  to  become  filled  with 
succus,  which  is  secreted  on  the  application  of  various  stimuli.  By  means  of  Bernard’s  g^tric 
cannula  (§  165)  inserted  into  the  fistula  in  the  loop,  the  secretion  can  be  removed  when  desired.] 
[Vella’s  Fistula. — Open  the  belly  of  a dog,  and  pull  out  a loop  (30  to  50  ctm.)  [1  to  feet] 
of  small  intestine,  and  ligature  it  ; divide  it  above  and  below,  and  re-establish  the  continuity  of 


Fig.  239. 

Lieberkiihn’s  gland  from 
the  large  intestine 
(dog). 


Fig.  240. 

Transverse  section  of  Lieberkiilin’s 
follicles. 


C.ivity 
of  tho 
glniul. 


Ciypt. 

Gvaiidular 

epitlicliuni. 

Blood-vessel. 


Abd  Abd  Abd  Abd 


Scheme  of  Thiry’s  fistula.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Vella’s 
fistula.  AA'  are  stitched  together;  Abd, 
Abdominal  wall  (Stirling). 


the  rest  of  the  intestine.  Stitch  both  ends  of  the  loop  of  intestine  into  the  wound  in  the  linea 
alba  (fig.  241,  4),  so  that  there  is  a loop  of  intestine  supplied  by  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
isolated,  and  with  an  upper  and  lower  aperture.] 

The  intestinal  juice  of  such  fistulte  flows  spontaneously  in  very  small  amount, 
and  is  inereased  during  digestion  ; it  is  increased — especially  its  mucus  } 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimuli ; at  the  same  time,  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  red,  so  that  100  centimetres  yield  13  to  18  grams  of  tn^ 
juice  in  a hour  (Thiry).  The  juice  is  light  yellow,  opalescent,  thin,  strong  } 
alkaline;  specific  gravity  1011  ; evolves  CO^  when  an  acid  is  added;  it  contains 
albumin,  ferments,  and  mucin — especially  the  juice  of^  the  large  intesthie.  Its 
composition  is — water,  97  '59  ; proteids,  0'80  ; other  organic  sidistances  = O'  / 3 ; sa  s, 
0'88  per  cent.;  amongst  these — sodium  carbonate,  0'32  to  0'34  per  cent. 

[The  intestinal  juice  obtained  by  Meade  Smith’s  method  contained  only  0'39  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter,  and  in  this  respect  agreed  closely  with  the  juice  which  A.  Moreau  b 

dividing  the  mesenteric  nerves  of  a ligatured  loop  of  intestine.  The  secretion  ot  tlie  laig 
intestine  is  much  more  viscid  than  that  of  the  small  intestine.] 
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[Very  discordant  results  ns  to  the  (juantity  and  actions  of  the  intestinal  juice  have  been 
obtained  by  dilferent  observers.  Rohniann,  however,  working  with  a Vella’s  fistula  finds  that 
the  quantity  of  secretion  obtained  depends  on  the  position  of  the  loop  of  intestine  isolated, 
more  fluid  being  obtained  from  the  lower  than  from  the  up])er  portion  of  the  gut.  The  fluid  of 
the  upper  portions  yields  much  diastntic  ferment,  that  of  the  lower  only  traces.  Invertin  is 
found  in  the  upper  but  not  in  the  lower  portions.  Deniant  collected  some  human  intestinal 
juice,  but  he  found  that  it  had  no  action  on  fibrin,  and  only  a slight  action  on  boiled  starch.] 

Actions  of  Siiccus  Entericiis. — It  is  most  active  in  the  clog,  and  in  other  animals 
it  is  more  or  less  inactive. 

(1)  It  is  less  diastatic  than  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  hut  it  does  not 
form  maltose  ; while  the  juice  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  possess  this  property 
(Eichhorst). 

(2)  It  con^'erts  maltose  into  grape-sugar.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  continue  the 
diastatic  action  of  saliva  (§  148)  and  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  which  usually  form 
only  maltose. 


According  to  Courquelot  this  action  is  due  to  the  intestinal  schizomycetes  and  not  to  the 
intestinal  juice  as  such,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  invertin.  The  greater  part  of  the  maltose 
appears,  however,  to  be  absorbed  unchanged. 

(3)  Fibrin  is  slowly  (by  the  trypsin  and  pepsin — Kiihne)  peptonised  {Thiry, 
Leube) ; less  easily  albumui  {Maslof),  fresh  casein,  flesh  raw  or  cooked,  vegetable 
albumin ; probably  gelatin  also  is  changed  by  a special  ferment  into  a solution 
Avhicli  does  not  gelatinise  {Eichhorst). 

(4)  Fats  are  only  partly  eniulsionised  {Schiff),  and  afterwards  decomposed 
( Vella,). 

(5)  According  to  Cl.  Bernard  invertin  occurs  in  intestinal  juice  (this  ferment 
can  also  be  extracted  from  yeast).  It  causes  cane-sugar  (Cj.2ll220^j)  to  take  up 
water  ( + HgO  ),  and  converts  it  into  invert-sugar,  which  is  a mixture  of  left  rotating 
sugar  (Isevulose,  (CeIIj.20g)  and  of  grape-sugar  (dextrose,  CgH^gOfl)  (P-  342).  Heat 
seems  to  be  absorbed  during  the  jjrocess. 


[Hoppe-Seyler  has  sugge.sted  that  this  ferment  is  not  a natural  product  of  the  body,  but  is 
introduced  from  without  with  the  food.  Matthew  Ha)"^,  however,  hnds  it  to  be  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  small  intestine  of  the  foetus.] 

[Bunge  suggests  that  as  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  digestive  action  on  food,' that  its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  sodic  carbonate  which  it  contains.  This  substance  neutralises  the  acids 
of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  helps  to  emulsify  the  fats.] 

[Effect  of  Drugs  on  the  Succus  Entericus. — The  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpin  causes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  a Vella’s  fistula  to  be  congested,  when  a strongly  alkaline,  opalescent, 
watery,  and  slightly  albuminous  secretion  is  obtained.  This  secretion  produces  a reducing 
sugar,  converts  cane-sugar  into  invert-sugar,  emulsifies  neutral  fats,  ultimately  splitting  them 
up,  pej)tonises  proteids,  and  coagulates  milk,  even  although  the  milk  be  alkaline.  The  juice 
attacks  the  sarcous  substance  of  muscle  before  the  connective- 
tissue.s — the  reverse  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  mucous  membrane 
in  a Vella’s  fistula  does  not  atrophy.  K.  B.  Lehmann  finds  that 
the  .succus  entericus  obtained  from  the  intestine  of  a goat  bj' 
a Vella  fistula  has  no  digestive  action.] 

The  Action  of  Nerves  on  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice 
is  not  well  determined.  Section  or  stimulation  of  the  vagi  lias 
no  apparent  effect ; while  extirpation  of  the  large  sym])athetic 
abdominal  ganglia  causes  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  and  gives  rise  to  diarrheea.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  also  by  the  section 
of  large  lymphatic  vessels  during  the  operation,  whereby  absorp- 
tion is  interfered  with  and  transudation  is  favoured.  Moreau’s 
Experiment — Moreau  placed  four  ligatures  on  a loop  of  intestine 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  (fig.  242).  The  ligatures  were 
tied  so  that  three  loops  of  intestine  were  shut  olf.  The  nerves  (N)  to  the  middle  loop  were 
ivided,  and  the  intestine  was  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  a time,  a very  small 
amoiuit  of  secretion,  or  none  at  all,  was  found  in  two  of  the  ligatured  compartments  of  the  gut, 
i.e.,  in  those  with  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  intact  (1,  3),  but  the  compartment  (2)  whose 
nerves  had  been  divided  contained  a watery  secretion.  Perhaps  the  secretion  which  occurs 


Scheme  of  Moreau’s  experi- 
ment [Stirling). 
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after  section  of  tlie  mesenteric  nerves  is  a paralytic  secretion.  The  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
and  gastric  juices  is  diminished  in  man  in  certain  nervous  affections  (hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
and  various  cerebral  diseases) ; while  in  other  conditions  these  secretions  are  increased. 

Excretion  of  Drugs.— If  an  isolated  intestinal  fistula  be  made,  and  various  drugs  adminis- 
tered, the  mucous  membrane  excretes  iodine,  bromine,  lithium,  sulphocyanides,  but  not 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  arsenious  or  boracic  acid,  or  iron  salts. 

In  sucklings,  not  unfrequently  a large  amount  of  acid  is  formed,  when  the  fungi  in  the 
intestine  split  up  milk-sugar  or  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid  [Lcube).  Starch  changed  into 
grape-sugar  may  undergo  the  same  abnormal  process  ; hence,  infants  ought  not  to  be  led  with 

starchy  food.  . . , 

[Fate  of  the  digestive  Ferments. — Langley  is  of  opinion  that  the  digestive  ferments  are 
destroj'ed  in  the  intestinal  canal ; the  diastatie  ferment  of  saliva  is  destroyed  by  the  free  HCl 
of  the  gastric  juice;  pepsin  and  rennet  are  acted  upon  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  pancreatic 
and  intestinal  juices,  and  by  trypsin  ; while  the  diastatie  and  peptic  ferments  of  the  pancreas 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  fermentation  in  the  large  intestine.  (See  Urine,  § 262. )j 


184.  FEEMENTATION  IN  THE  INTESTINE. — Those  processes,  which 
are  to  he  regarded,  as  fermentations  or  putrefactive  processes,  are  c^uite  difteient 
from  those  caused  by  the  digestive  enzymes  or  ferments  just  considered.  [Lea 
proposes  the  term  zymolysis  for  the  changes  brought  about  by  miorganised 
ferments,  in  contradistmetion  to  the  results  produced  by  organised  ferments,  such  as 
yeast,  or  various  bacteria.]  The  putrefactive  changes  are  connected  with  the 
presence  of  lower  organisms,  so-called  fermentation-  or  putrefaction-producers  : and 
they  may  develop  in  suitable  media  outside  the  body.  The  lowly  organisms 
which  cause  the  intestinal  fermentation  are  swallowed  with  the  food  and  drink, 
and  also  with  the  saliva.  AVlien  they  are  introduced,  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction begin,  and  gases  are  evolved.  , i r . 

Intestinal  Gases. — Durmg  the  whole  of  the  foetal  period,  until  birth,  fermenta- 
tion cannot  occur  ; hence  gases  are  never  present  in  the  intestine  of  the  newly-born. 
The  first  air-bubbles  pass  into  the  intestine  with  the  saliva  which  is  swallowed, 
even  before  food  has  been  taken.  The  germs  of  organisms  are  thus  introduced 
into  the  intestine,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  gases.  The  evolution  of 
intestinal  gases  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  fermentations.  Air  is  also  swallowed 
and  an  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  so  that  the  composition  of 
the  intestinal  gases  depends  upon  various  conditions.  Kolbe  and  Huge  collected 
the  gases  from  the  anus  of  a man,  and  found  in  100  vols.  : — 


Food. 

00-2. 

ir. 

CII4. 

X. 

HoS. 

Milk,  . 

16-8 

43-3 

0-9 

38-3 

Quantity  not 

Flesh, 

12-4 

2-1 

27 -5 

5/  *o 

estimated. 

Peas, 

21  -0 

4-0 

55-9 

18-9 

1 Air-bubbles  are  swallowed  with  the  food.  The  0 is  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  so  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  even  traces  of  U 
are  absent.  In  exchange,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  intestmal  wall  give  oft 
into  the  intestine,  so  that  part  of  the  CO2  in  the  intestine  is  derived  by  diffusion 

from  the  blood.  , . , , • 1 j.  i. 

2.  H,  CO2,  NHg,  and  CH^  are  also  formed  from  the  intestinal  contents  liy 

fermentation,  which  takes  place  even  in  the  small  intestine. 

Fiinvi  —The  chief  agents  in  the  production  of  fermentations,  putrefaction,  and  other  similar 
decom^sitions  are  undoubtedly  the  group  of  fungi  called  fission  tungi  or  schizomycetes. 
They  Le  small  unicellular  organisms  of  various  forms— globular,  micrococcus  shm 
bacterium-  long  rods,  bacillus;  or  spiral  threads,  vibrio,  spiriUum,  spirocliffita  (fag.  32). 
The  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  division,  and  they  inny  either  remain  .smgle 
colonies.  Eacll organism  is  usually  capable  of  some  degree  of  motion.  They  pi  oduce 
chemical  changes  in  the  fluids  or  media  in  which  they  grow  and  multiply,  and  these  changes 
dejm>^l^«  tL  vital  activity  of  their  protoplasm.  These  minute  microscopic  organisms  take 
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certain  constituents  IVom  the  “nutrient  Iluids”  in  tvliich  they  live,  and  u.se  them  jiartly  for 
huilding  up  their  own  tissues  and  partly  for  their  own  metabolism.  In  these  processes,  some 
of  the  substances  so  absorbed  and  assimilated  undergo  chemical  changes,  some  ferments  seem 
thereby  to  bo  produced,  which  in  their  turn  may  act  U])on  material  present  in  the  nutritive 
fluid. 

These  fungi  consist  of  a capsule  enclosing  protoplasmic  contents.  Many  of  them  are  provided 
with  excessively  delicate  cilia,  hy  means  of  which  they  move  about.  The  new  organisms, 
produced  by  the  division  of  pre-existing  ones,  sometimes  form  large  colonies  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  individual  fungi  being  united  by  a jelly-like  mass,  the  whole  constituting  zoogloea. 
In  some  fungi,  reproduction  takes  place  by  spores  ; more  especially  when  the  nutrient  fluids  are 
poor  in  nutritive  materials.  The  bacteria  form  longer  rods  or  threads,  which  are  jointed,  and 
in  each  joint  or  segment  small  (1-2  fx)  highly  refractive  globules  ov  spoi'es  are  developed  (fig. 
243,  7).  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  butyric  acid  fermentation,  the  rods  become  fusiform  before 
spores  arc  formed.  'When 
the  envelope  of  the  mother- 
cell is  ruptured  or  destroyed, 
the  spores  are  liberated,  and 
if  they  fall  upon  or  into  a 
suitable  medium,  they  germi- 
nate and  reproduceorganisins 
similar  to  those  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  process  of 
spore  - production  is  illus- 
trated in  fig.  243  B,  7,  8,  9, 
and  in  1,  2,  3,  4 is  shown  the 
process  of  germination  in 
the  butyric  acid  fungus.  The 
spores  are  very  tenacious  of 
life  ; they  may  be  dried, 
when  they  resist  death  for 
a very  long  time  ; some  of 
them  are  killed  by  being 
boiled.  Some  fungi  exhibit 
their  vital  activities  only  in 
the  presence  of  0 (®robes), 
while  others  require  the 
exclusion  of  0 (anaerobes, 

Pasteur).  According  to  the 
products  of  their  action,  they 
are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Those  that  produce  fermen- 
tations (zymogenic  schizomycetes) ; those  that  produce  pigments  (chi'omogenic)  ; those  that 
produce  disagreeable  odours,  as  during  putrefaction  (bromogenic)  ; and  those  that,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  living  tissues  of  other  organisms,  produce  pathological  conditions,  and  even 
death  (pathogenic).  All  these  different  kinds  oeeur  in  the  human  body. 

When  we  consider  that  numerous  fungi  are  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  with  the 
food  and  drink — that  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  within  this  tube  are  specially 
favourable  for  their  development  ; that  there  also  they  meet  with  sufficient  pabulum  for 
their  development  and  reproduction — we  cannot  wonder  that  a rich  crop  of  these  organ- 
isms is  met  with  in  the  intestine,  and  that  they  produce  there  numerous  fermentations. 


Fig.  243. 

A,  Bacterium  aceti  in  the  form  of — cocci  (1)  ; diplococci  (2)  ; 
■ short  rods  (3);  and  jointed  threads  (4,  5).  B,  Bacillus  iutyricus 
— (1)  isolated  spore;  (2,  3,  4)  germinating  condition  of  the 
.spores  ; (.5,  6)  short  and  long  rods  ; (7,  8,  9)  formation  of 
spores  within  a cellular  fungu.s. 


I.  Fermentation  of  Carbohydrates. — (1)  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  consists  of 
biscnit-sliapcd  cells,  l%5-3  fx  in  length,  arranged  in  groups  or  isolated.  They 
split  up  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid  : — 


1 grape-.sugar  = CijHjgOo  = 2(0311, .().;)  = 2 lactic  acid. 

!M ilk-sugar  (CJ.2H22OJ,)  can  be  split  up  by  the  same  ferment,  causing  it  to  take 
up  HgO,  and  forming  2 molecules  of  grape-sugar,  2(031:1^2^^0))  '"'hich  are  again 
split  into  4 molecules  of  lactic  acid  4(0311303). 

This  fungus  and  its  sj)ores  occur  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  spon- 
taneous acidification  and  subsequent  coagulation  of  milk  (§  230).  There  are  other  lactic  acid- 
forming  fungi. 

(2)  Bacillus  butyricus,  -which  in  the  presence  of  starch  is  often  coloured  blue 
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by  iodine,  changes  lactic  acid  into  bntyric  acid,  together  with  CO^  and  H (^Praz- 
moicsld). 

I C^HgOg  = 1 Inityric  acid. 

(CoHfiOo)  lactic  acid=  ■ 2(002)  =2  carbon  dioxide. 

^ ^ ( 4H  = 4 hydrogen. 

This  fmwus  (fig.  243,  B)  is  a true  aiiEP.robe,  and  grows  only  in  the  absence  of  0.  The  lactic 
acid  fungus’ uses  0 very  largely,  and  is,  therefore,  its  natural  precursor.  The  butyric  acid 
fermentation  is  the  last  change  undergone  by  many  carbohydrates,  especially  by  staich  and 
inulin.  It  takes  place  constantly  in  the  feces.  Some  other  fungi  have  a similar  action. 

(3)  Certain  micrococci  cause  alcohol  to  be  formed  from  carbohydrate.s.  The 
presence  of  yeast  may  cause  the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the  intestine,  and  in  both 
Lases  also  from  milk-sugar,  which  first  becomes  changed  into  dextrose. 

(4)  Bacterium  aceti  (ficr.  243,  A)  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  outside  the  body.  Alcohol 
(C,HrO)  + 0 = CoH.O  ( Alcfehyd)  + H,0.  Acetic  acid  (CoH^Oa)  is  formed  from  aldehyd  by  oxida- 
tio'n  According  to  Nageli,  the  same  fungus  causes  the  formation  of  a small  amount  of  COo  and 
H„0.  As  the  acetic  fermentation  is  arrested  at  35°  C.,  this  fermentation  cannot  occur  in  the 
ntestiiie,  and  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  constantly  found  in  the  feces,  must  be  derived  froni 
another  source.  During  putrefaction  of  the  proteids,  with  exclusion  of  air,  acetic  acid  is 
produced  {Nemki). 

(5)  Starch  and  cellulose  are  partly  dissolved  by  the  schizomycetes  (Bac.  butyriens 
and  Vibrio  rugula)  of  the  intestine.  If  celhdose  be  mixed  with  cloacal-mncus, 
or  with  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  it  passes  into  a saccharine  carbohydrate  u liicli 
decomposes  mto  equal  volumes  of  CO2  CH^  (^Hoppe-Seyler). 

When  the  cellulose  envelopes  are  softened  and  dissolved  the  digestive  juices  can 
act  upon  the  enclosed  digestible  parts  of  the  grains  (^fappeiner). 

[Digestion  of  Cellulose. — In  herbivora  40-60  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  taken  in 
the  food  disappears  in  the  intestine.  Hone  of  the  digestive  juices  can  digest  cdlu- 
lose  so  long  as  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  in  the  digestive  mixture.  The 
maceration  of  the  cellulose  with  saliva  begins  in  the  paunch,  but  the  chief  change 
takes  iilace  in  the  csecum.  It  seems  that  first  a sugar-like  body  is  formed,  and 
afterwards  this  may  be  spht  up  into  CO.2  and  CH4.  The  putrefaction  of  cellulose 
yields  large  quantities  of  COj  and  CH^.] 

[Weiske  found  that  be  could  digest  a considerable  quantity  of  tlie  wood-fibres  or  cellulose  of 
carrots,  cabbage,  and  celery,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a food  for  man.  It  bowevei 
acts  as  a mechanical  stimulus  to  promote  peristalsis  of  the  intestine.  Hence  it  is  absofe^^^^^ 
essential  fur  animals  with  a long  intestine,  c.g. , rabbits.  A rabbit  fed  on  food  fiee  horn  cellulose 
rapidly  dies,  because  the  onward  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  ceases.  If  liorn-pariiigs 
be  added  to  the  food— which  are  quite  imiigestible— nuUition  is  normal  in  rabbits  ; they  act 
in  a purely  mechanical  manner  in  place  ot  the  cellulose  (Am'cncwi).] 

(6)  Tuiigi,  whose  nature  is  unknown,  can  partly  transform  starch  (?  and  cellulose) 

into  sugar.  . 

(7)  Others  produce  the  ferment  invertin.  Invertm  can  change  cane-sugar  niilk- 

sugar,  and  maltose  into  glucoses  (dextrose,  Isevulose,  galactose)  (§  183,  II.,.  0). 
Yeast  has  a similar  action  (§  183,  II.,  5). 

CiA^Cn  + H2O  = C,H,20,  + , 

Cane-sugar  Water  Ilextrose  Ltevulose 

II.  Fermentation  of  Fats  (§  251).— During  putrefaction,  organisms  of  an 
unknown  nature  cause  neutral  fats  to  take  up  water  and  split  into  gljceiin  .uu 
their  corresponding  fatty  acid  (§  170).  Glycerin  is  capable  of  undergoing  several 
fermentations,  according  to  the  fungus  which  acts  upon  it  (§  251).  V ith  a neutral  re- 
action, in  addition  to  succinic  acid,  a number  of  fatty  acids,  II  and  CU2  are  iormed. 

Fitz  found  that  the  hay-bacillm  (Bacillus  subtitis,  fig.  244)  fem 

butyric,  and  acetic  acids  ; in  other  cases,  especially  butylic  alcohol,  van  de  ^ elde  lound  butjnc, 
lactic,  and  traces  of  succinic  acid  with  COo,  HoOi 

The  fatty  acids,  especially  as  chalk  soaps,  form  an  excellent  material  forfermen- 
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tiition.  Ciileium  formiatc  mixed  Avith  cloacal-imicus  fennents  and  yields  calcium 
carbonate,  COo  and  H ; caleinm  acetate,  under  the  same  conditions,  produces 
calcium  carbonate,  COg  and  Clip  Amongst  the  oxy-aciih,  Ave  are  acquainted 
with  the  fermentations  of  lactic,  glycerinic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids. 


According  to  Fitz,  lactic  acid  (in  combination  Avitli  chalk)  produces  propionic  and  acetic  acids, 
CO,;,  HuO.  Other  ferments  cause  the  formation  of  valerianic  acid.  Glycerinic  acid,  in  addition 
to  alcoliol  and  succinic  acid,  jdelds  chiefly  acetic  acid  ; malic  acid  forms  succinic  and  acetic  acid. 
The  other  acids  above  enumerated  yield  somewhat  similar  products. 

III.  Fermentation  of  Proteids  (§  249). — The  undigested  proteids  and  their 
deriA’ath'es  ajipear  to  lie  acted  upon  by  fungi.  Many  h.ssion  fungi  (Bac.  subtilis 
and  the  sjiirillum 
of  cheese),  Iioaa'- 
eA'er,  can  produce 
a peptonizing  fer- 
ment, so  that  a 


0 


0 

2 


3 4 


} 
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Bacillus  subtilis.  1,  spore  ; 2, 
7,  jointed  tlu’ead.  Avith  the 


3,  4,  its  germination  ; 5,  6,  short  rods  ; 

,,  - formation  of  spores  in  each  segment;  8, 

short  rods,  some  of  them  containing  spores  ; 9,  spores  in  single  short 
rods  ; 10, 


fungus  with  a cilium. 


small  amount  of 
the  peptonising 
done  in  the  in- 
testine may  be 
due  to  microbes. 

This  hovvcAmr  has 
not  been  proA^ed, 
although  it  has 
been  rendered 
probable  bj"  the 
experiments  of 
A’ignal. 

A^'e  haA'e  already  seen  that  pancreatic  digestion  acts  upon  the  proteids,  forming, 
among  other  products,  amido-acids,  leitcin,  tyrosin,  and  other  bodies  (§  170,  II.). 
Under  normal  conditions,  this  is  the  greatest  decomposition  produced  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  putrefactiAm  fermentation  of  the  large  intestine  causes  further 
and  more  profound  decompositions.  Leucin  (CyHiglSrO,)  takes  up  tAvo  molecules 
<Af  Avater  and  yields  Amlerianic  acid  (Cr,HjgO,j),  ammonia,  CO.,  and  II 
behaves  in  a .similar  manner.  Tyrosin  (CgHj^NOg)  is  decomposed 
(CgH-N),  Avhich  is  constantly  present  in  the  intestine  along  Avith  carbon  dioxide, 
AAmter,  and  H.  If  O be  present,  other  decompositions  take  place.  These  putre- 
factive products  are  absent  from  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  foetus  and  the  neAvly- 
born.  During  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  proteids,  CO2,  HgS,  H,  and  CH4, 
are  formed  ; the  same  result  is  obtained  by  boiling  them  Avith  alkalies.  Gelatiii, 
under  the  same  conditions,  yields  much  leucin  and  ammonia,  CO.g,  acetic,  butyric, 
and  A'alerianic  acids,  and  glycin.  Mucin  and  nuclein  undergo  no  change.  Artificial 
])ancreatic  digestion-mixtures  rapidly  tend  to  undergo  putrefaction. 

The  .substance  which  causes  the  peculiar  faecal  odour  is  produced  by  putrefaction,  but  its 
nature  is  not  knoAvii.  It  clings  so  firmly  to  indol  and  skatol  that  these  substances  were  iorinerly 
regarded  ns  the  odorous  bodies,  but  Avhen  they  are  prepared  pure  they  are  odourless  {Bayer). 


i,  glycin 
into  indol 


Amongst  the  solid  stdostances  in  the  large  intestine  formed  only  hy  putrefaction 
is  indol  (Cgll^X),  a substance  Avhich  is  also  formed  Avhen  proteids  are  heated  Avith 
alkalies,  or  by  superheating  them  Avith  AAmter  to  200°  C.  It  is  the  stage  preceding 
the  indican  in  the  urine.  If  the  ])roducts  of  the  digestion  of  the  proteids — the 
l)pptones — are  rapidly  ab.sorbed,  there,  ii?. only  a .slight  formation  of  indol  j but 
when  absorption  is  slight,  and  putrefaction' of  the  jiroducts  of  pancreatic  digestion 
occurs,  much  indol  is  formed,  and  indican  appears  in  the  urine. 

Jaffe  found  much  indican  in  the  urine  in  strangulated  hernia,  and  when  the  small  intestine 
was  obstructed  (§  262,  1 ). 
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Reactions  for  Indol.— Acidulate  strongly  with  HCl,  and  shake  vigorously  after  addin"  a few 
drops  of  turpentine.  If  there  be  an  intense  red  colour,  tlie  pigment  is  removed  hy  ether 
The  substance— protein-chromogen— which  is  formed  after  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by  trypsin,  and 
which  gives  a violet  colour  with  bromine  water  (§  170,  II.),  can  be  removed  by  chloroform.  In 
addition  to  the  last  pigment,  there  is  a second  one,  which  passes  over  during  distillation,  and 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  distillate  by  ether.  Both  substances  seem  to  belong  to  the 
indigo  group  (Krukenberg). 

A.  Bayer  prepared  indigo-blue  artificially  from  ortho-jihenyl-propionic  acid,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  caustic  soda,  after  the  addition  of  a little  grape-sugar.  He  obtained  indol  and 
skatol  from  indigo-blue.  Hopiie-Seyler  found  that  on  feeding  rabbits  with  ortho-nitronhenyl- 
propionie  acid,  much  indican  was  present  in  the  urine. 

Phenol  (CgHijO)  is  formed  during  putrefaction  in  tlie  intestine,  and  it  is  also 
formed  when  fibrin  and  pancreatic  juice  putrefy  outside  the  body,  Avhile  Brieger 
found  it  constantly  in  the  faeces.  It  seems  to  he  increased  by  the  same  circum- 
stances that  increase  indol,  as  an  excess  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  phenylsulphuric  acid  in  that  fluid  (§  262). 

From  puti'efying  flesh  and  fibrin,  amido-pheuylpropionic  acid  is  obtained,  as  a decomposition- 
jiroduct  of  tyrosiu.  A part  of  this  is  transformed  by  putrefactive  ferments  into  hydi’ocinnamic 
acid  (phenylpropioiiic  acid).  The  latter  is  completely  oxidised  in  the  body  into  benzoic  acid, 
and  appears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  Thus  is  explained  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid 
from  a purely  albuminous  diet. 

Skatol  (C^H(,ISr  = niethylindol)  is  a constant  human  ftecal  substance,  and  has 
been  prepared  artificially  by  hiencki  and  Secretan  from  egg-albumin,  by  allowing 
it  to  putrefy  for  a long  time  under  Avater.  It  also  appears  in  the  urine  as  a 
sidphur  compound.  The  excretin  of  human  faeces,  described  by  Marcet,  is 
related  to  cholesterin,  but  its  history  and  constitution  are  unknown. 

According  to  Salkowski,  skatol  and  indol  are  both  formed  from  a common  substance  which 
exists  preformed  in  albumin,  and  which,  rvhen  it  is  decomposed,  at  one  time  yields  more,  indol, 
at  another  skatol,  according  as  the  hypothetical  '‘‘indol  fungus, or  “ skatol  fungus,"  is  the 
more  abundant. 

It  is  of  the  ittmost  importance,  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  putrefaction, 
to  determine  Atdiether  they  take  place  Avhen  oxygen  is  excluded,  or  not.  When  0 
is  absent,  reductions  take  place  ; oxy-acids  are  reduced  to  fatty  acids,  and  hydrogen, 
marsh  gas,  and  HgS  are  formed  ; while  the  H may  produce  further  reductions.  If  0 
be  present,  the  nascent  H separates  the  molecule  of  free  ordinary  oxygen  ( = 0,)  into 
tAvo  atoms  of  active  oxygen  ( = 0).  Water  is  formed  on  the  one  hand,  Avhile  the 
second  atom  of  O is  a poAverful  oxidi.sing  agent  (Hoppe-Sej/ler). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  putrefactive  processes,  after  the  development  of  phenol,  indol, 
skatol,  cresol,  phenylpropionic  and  phenylacetic  acids  are  subsequently  limited,  and  after  a 
certain  concentration  of  the  fluid  Avitli  these  bodies  is  reached,  the  putrefactive  processes  cease 
altogether.  The  putrefactive  process  produces  antiseptic  substances  Avhich  kill  the  micro- 
org^isms,  so  Ave  may  assume  that  these  substances  limit  to  a certain  extent  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine. 

The  reaction  of  the  small  intestine  immediately  beloAv  the  stomach  is  acid, 
but  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  cause  a neutral  and  afterAvards  an  alkaline 
reaction,  Avhich  obtains  along  the  Avhole  small  intestine.  In  the  large  intestine, 
the  reaction  of  its  Avail  is  alkaline,  but  the  contents  are  generally  acid,  on  account  of 
the  acid  fermentation  and  the  decomposition  of  the  ingesta  and  the  feces. 

[Hole  of  micro-organisms  in  the  intestine.^ — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  micro- 
organisms exist  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract.  Numerous  microbes  have 
been  found  in  the  saliva  (p.  253),  stomach  (p.  349),  and  small  intestine  (p.  340). 
From  the  normal  intestinal  mucus  Babes  has  isolated  five  species  of  bacteria,  Avhile 
an  enormous  number  of  micro-organisms  exist  in  the  large  intestine  and  feces 
(p.  347).  Vignal  calculates  their  number  at  20  millions  per  decigram  of  feces. 
All  these  organisms  resist  the  action  of  the  digestive  juice.s,  save  a fcAV  Avhich 
are  dis, solved  by  the  gastric  juice.  _ 

The  re.searches  of  Duclaux,  Wgnal,  and  others  have  .shoAvn  that  certain  ol  these 
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micro-organisms  secrete  soluble  ferments  identical  in  tlieir  action  with  the  ferments 
of  the  digestive  juices.  Vigual  states  that  certain  of  these  organisms  eontribute  to 
the  dissolution  of  food  in  the  intestine.  It  is  certain  that  they  contribute  to 
many  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  which  go  on  in  the  intestine. 
Ihiring  foetal  life  these  organisms  are  wanting,  but  they  are  numerous  a few  days 
after  birth  (Beaunis).  In  this  connection  one  cannot  fail  to  remember  that 
bacteria  by  their  action  can  produce  in  albuminous  fluids  albumoses  and  peptones, 
and  that  the  former  bodies  are  now  regarded  by  bacteriologists  as  substances 
Avhich  play  an  important  role  in  many  pathological  processes.] 

185.  PROCESSES  IN  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE.— Within  the  large  in- 
testine, the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  processes  are  certainly  more  prominent 
than  tlie  digestive  processes  proper,  as  only  a very  small  amount  of  the  intestinal 
juice  is  found  in  it.  The  absorptive  function  of  the  large  intestine  is  gi’eater  than 
its  secretory  function,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  colon  its  contents  are  thin  and 
watery,  but  in  the  further  course  of  the  intestine  they  become  more  solid.  Water 
and  the  products  of  digestion  in  solution  are  not  the  only  substances  absorbed, 
but  under  certain  circumstances,  unchanged  fluid  egg-albumin,  milk  and  its 
proteids,  flesh  juice,  solution  of  gelatin,  myosin  with  common  salt,  may  also  be 
absorbed.  Experiments  with  acid-albumin,  syntonin,  or  blood-serum  garm  no  residt. 
Toxic  substances  are  certainly  absorbed  more  rapidly  than  from  the  stomach. 
[Ill  the  dog  the  secretion  of  the  large  iiitestme  has  no  digestive  properties,  but  fats 
are  absorbed  in  it.  Klug  and  Koreck  regard  its  Lieberkiihnian  glands  not  as 
secreting-  but  as  absorbing-structures.]  The  faecal  matters  are  formed  or  rather 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gut.  The  caecum  of  many  animals,  e.g.,  rabbit,  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  in  it  fermentation  seems  to  occur  with  considerable  energy, 
giving  rise  to  an  acid-reaction.  In  man,  the  chief  function  of  the  csecum  is  absorp- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  great  numlier  of  lymphatics  in  its  walls.  From  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  caecum  onwards,  tlie  ingesta  assume  the  faecal 
odour. 

[Heidenhain  found  that  in  an  excised  loop  of  intestine,  as  in  a Vella’s  fistula,  but  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  loop  were  stitched  together  and  returned  to  the  abdomen,  after  several  weeks 
the  clo.sed  loop  of  gut  was  found  to  contain  a fecal-like  mass.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  secretion  of  the  large  intestine  must  contribute  matters  to  the  feces.] 

The  amount  of  faeces  is  about  [5  oz.  or]  170  grms.  (60  to  250  grins.)  in  twenty- 
four  hours ; but  if  much  indigestible  food  be  taken,  it  may  be  as  much  as 
600  grms.  The  amount  is  less,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  solids  is  less,  after 
a diet  of  flesh  and  albumin,  than  after  a vegetable  diet.  The  faeces  are  rendered 
lighter  by  the  evolution  of  gases,  and  hence  they  float  in  water. 

T1  le  consistence  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  present — usually  about  75  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  water  depends  partly  on  the  food — pure  flesh  diet  causes 
relatively  dry  faeces,  Avhile  substances  rich  in  sugar  yield  faeces  Avith  a relatively 
large  amount  of  Avater.  The  quantity  of  Avater  taken  has  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  faeces.  But  the  energy  of  the  peristalsis  has.  The  more 
energetic  the  peristalsis  is,  the  more  Avatery  the  faeces  arc,  because  suffleient  time  is 
not  alloAved  for  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  ingesta.  Paralysis  of  the  blood- 
aiid  lymph-vessels,  or  section  of  the  nerves,  leads  to  a Avatery  condition  of  the  faeces 

The  reaction  is  often  acid,  in  consequence  of  lactic  acid  being  developed  from 
the  carbohydrates  of  the  food.  Numerous  other  acids  produced  by  putrefaction 
are  also  jiresent  (§  184).  If  mucb  ammonia  be  formed  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  in- 
testine, a neutral  or  even  alkaline  reaction  may  obtain.  A copious  secretion  of 
mucus  favours  the  occurrence  of  a neutral  rcniction. 

The,  odour,  Avhich  is  stronger  after  a flesh  diet  than  after  a vegetable  diet,  is 
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caused  liy  some  fiecal  products  of  putrefaction,  wldcli  liave  not  yet  heen  Isolated  ; 
also  l>y  volatile  fatty  acids  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  they  are  present. 

The  colour  of  the  faeces  depends  upon  the  amount  of  altered  bile-pigments 
mixed  with  them,  Avhereby  a bright  yelknv  to  a dark  brown  colour  is  obtained. 

The  colour  of  the  food,  is  also  of  iupiortancc.  If  much  blood  be  present  in  the  food,  the 
ficces  are  almost  brownish -black  from  hfematin  ; gi-een  vegetables  = brownish-green  from 
chlorophj’ll  ; bones  (rfogr)  = white  from  the  amount  of  lime  ; preparations  of  iron  black  from 
the  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron. 


The  fseces  contain — 

(1)  The  unchanged  residues  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  used  as  food;  hairs, 
horny  and  elastic  tissues  ; most  of  the  celhdose,  woodj'^  fibres,  spiral  vessels  of 
vegetable  cells,  gums. 

(2)  Portions  of  digestible  substances,  especially  when  these  have  been  taken  in 
too  large  amount,  or  when  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  broken  up  by  chewing. 
Portions  of  muscular  fibres,  ham,  tendon,  cartilage,  particles  of  fat,  coagulated 
albumin — vegetable  cells  from  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  ran'  starch,  &c. 
(fig.  245). 


All  food  yields  a certain  amount  of  residue — white  bread,  37  per  cent.;  rice,  4’1  per  cent.  ; 
flesh,  47  percent.;  potatoes,  9‘4  per  cent.;  cabbage,  14‘9  per  cent.  ; black  bread,  15  per  cent.; 
yellow  turnip,  207  per  cent.  {Hubncr). 


(3)  The  decomposition-products  of  the  bile-ingments,  Avhich  do  not  now  give 

Gmelin’s  reaction ; 

lii  ly.x.  as  well  as  the 

altered  bile-acids 
J (§  177,  2).  This 
reaction,  howe'N'er, 


big.  24u.  [JlacMunn  found 

Fteces.  a,  muscular  fibres  ; h,  tcmlon  ; c,  epithelium  ; d,  leucocytes  ; no  unchanged  bile- 
c-i,  different  forms  of  vegetable  cells  and  between  the  whole  numerous  pigments  inthe  feces, 
bacteria,  1.  Between  U and  h,  yeast ; k,  triple  phosphate.  A substance  called 

stercobilin  is  ob- 
tained from  the  feces,  and  it  closely  resembles  what  has  been  called  “febrile”  urobilin,  but  it 
is  certainly  different  from  normal  urobilin.] 

(4)  Unchanged  mucin  and  nuclein — the  latter  occasionally  after  a diet  of  bread, 
together  with  partially  disintegrated  cylindrical  epithelium  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  occasionally  drops  of  oil.  Cliolesterin  is  very  rare.  [Ten  grains  of  a 
substance,  stercorin,  said  to  be  a modification  of  chole.sterin,  occur  in  the  freces 
{Flinf).~\  The  less  the  mucus  is  mixed  with  the  feces,  the  lower  the  part  of  the 
intestine  from  Avhich  it  is  derived  {Kotlmagel). 

(5)  After  a milk  diet,  and  also  after  a fatty  diet,  crystalline  needles  of  lime  com- 
bined with  fatty  acids  and  chalk  soaps  constantly  occur,  even  in  sucklinp  ( Wog- 
scheider).  Even  unchanged  ma.sses  of  casein  and  fat  occur  during  the  milk  cure. 
Compounds  of  ammonia,  with  the  acids  mentioned  as  the  r(>sult  of  ]mtrefaclion 
(■§  184,  III.),  belong  to  the  fecal  matters  {Brieger). 
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(G)  Amont^st  inorganic  residues,  soliildc  salts  rarely  occur  in  the  faeces  because 
they  diffuse  readily,  e.g.,  common  salt,  and  the  other  alkaline  chlorides,  the  com- 
pounds of  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  of  those  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble 
compounds— of  which  ammoniaco-magnesic  or  triple  phosphate  (fig.  245,  /r),  neutral 
c.alcic  phosithate,  yellow-coloured  lime  salts,  calcium  carbonate,  and  magnesium 
phosphate  are  the  diief — form  70  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  Some  of  these  insoluble 
substances  are  derived  from  the  food,  as  lime  from  bones,  and  in  part  they  are 
excreted  after  the  food  has  been  digested,  as  ashes  are  eliminated  from  food  which 
has  been  burned. 

Concretions. — Tlic  excretion  of  inorganic  snbstanees  is  sometimes  so  great  tliat  they  fonn 
incrustations  around  otlier  fa’cal  matters.  Usually  ammoniaco-magnesic  phosphate  occurs  in 
large  crystals  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  magnesium  phosphate. 

(7)  Micro-organisms. — A considerable  portion  of  normal  faecal  matter  consists 
of  micrococci  and  microbacteria ; yeast  is  seldom  absent  (Fren'chs,  Notlmagel). 

To  isolate  the  individual  fungi,  Escherich  has  made  pure  cultivations  from  the  intestinal 
contents  of  sucklings,  and  Bienstock  from  adults.  In  the  intestine  of  sucklings  which  have 


c d c,  J (f 

Fig.  246. 


1,  Bacterium  coli  commune;  2,  bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  ; 3 and  4,  the  large  bacilli  of 
Bienstock,  with  partial  endogenous  spore-formation  ; 5,  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacillus  which  causes  the  fermentation  of  albumin. 

been  nourished  entirely  on  their  mother’s  milk,  the  Bactcrvmn  lactis  aerogenes  (fig.  246,  2) 
•causes  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  and  the  evolution  of  CO,,  and  H,  iir  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal  where  some  milk-sugar  is  still  uuabsorbed.  In  the  evacuations  is  the  characteristic 
slender  Bacterium  coli  commune  (fig.  246,  1).  In  addition,  occasionally  there  are  other  bacilli, 
■cocci,  spores  of  yeast,  and  a mould. 
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Amylolyiic  ferment  In  the  faices  of  an  adult,  Bienstock  detected  two 

Milk  coagulating  ferment  large  forms  of  bacilli  (fig.  246,  3,  4),  closely 

Pgpgin  resembling  Bacillus  .subtilis  m iorin  and  size,  but 

distinguished  from  it  only  by  the  form  of  its  pure 
cultivation,  by  the  mode  of  growth  of  its  spores, 

flac(ar/a  ^1^^  absence  of  movements.  These  two  forms 

P’ig.  247.  can  be  distinguished  microscopically  by  the  mode  of 

Keaction  of  the  contents  of  the  cultivation,  which  is  either  in  the  fo™  oj  a 

intestinal  tract.  4Ta.rc  or  a flat  membrane  Ihese  two  do  not  excite 

a iernieiitativo  action.  A tlura  inicrococcns-like, 
small,  vciy  slowly-developing  bacillus  occurs  in  three-fourths  of  all  stools.^  A fourth  kind 
(ab.sent  in  sucklings)  is  the  specific  bacillus  (§  184,  HI.),  causing  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
resulting  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  and  a faecal  odour.  This  is  the  only  bacillus  that 
excites  these  jirocesses  in  the  intestine  ; but  it  does  not  decompose  casein  and  alkali-albumin. 
In  fig.  246,  5,  a-g,  the  stages  in  the  development  of  this  bacillus  are  represented,  but  the 
■stages  from  c to  g are  absent  in  the  fwces,  and  are  found  only  in  artificial  cultivations. 
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It  tlie  Iitices  are  simply  investigated  microscopically  and  without  special  precautions,  there 
are  other  fungi,  some  of  which  may  bo  introduced  through  the  anus.  In  stools  that  contain 
much  starch,  the  b.acillus  butyricus,  which  is  tinged  blue  with  iodine,  occurs  (§  184),  and  other 
small  globular  or  rod-like  fungi,  which  give  a similar  reaction  {Nolhnagel,  Uffclviann). 

The  changes  of  the  intestinal  contents  have  been  studied  on  persons  with  an  accidental 
intestinal  fistula,  or  an  artificial  anus. 

[The  preceding  scheme  (fig.  247),  from  Krukenberg  shows  gi-aphically  the  reaction  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  al.so  the  distribution  of  the  ferments.] 

186.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS. — A.  The  taking  of  food  may  be  interfered  with  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (usually  accompanied  by  general  .spasms),  stricture  of  the 
ccsophagus,  by  cicatrices  after  swallowing  caustic  (luids  (c.flf.,  caustic  potash,  mineral  acids),  or 
by  the  presence  of  a tumour,  such  as  cancer.  Inflammation  of  all  kinds  in  the  mouth  or 
pharynx  interferes  with  the  taking  of  food.  Inability  to  swallow  occurs  as  part  of  the  general 
phenomena  in  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  motor  centre 
(superior  olives)  for  the  facial,  vagus,  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  also  for  the  afferent  or 
sensory  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  trigeminus.  Stimulation  or  abnonnal 
excitation  of  these  parts  causes  spasmodic  swallowing,  and  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  a 
constriction  in  the  gullet  (globus  hystericus). 

B.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  diminished  during  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  ; occlu- 
sion of  their  ducts  by  concretions  (salivary  calculi)  ; also  by  the  use  of  atropin,  daturin,  and 
during  fever,  whereby  the  secretory  (not  the  vaso-motor)  fibres  of  the  chorda  appear  to  be 
paralysed  (§  145).  "VVhen  the  fever  is  very  high,  no  saliva  is  secreted.  The  saliva  secreted 
during  moderate  fever  is  turbid  and  thick  and  usually  acid.  As  the  fever  increases,  the  dia- 
static  action  of  the  saliva  diminishes.  The  secretion  is  increased  by  stimulation  of  the  buccal 
nerves  (inflammation,  ulceration,  trigeminal  neuralgia),  so  that  the  saliva  is  secreted  in  great 
quantitJ^  Mercury  and  jaborandi  cause  seci’etion  of  saliva,  the  former  causing  stomatitis,  which 
excites  the  secretion  of  saliva  reflexly.  Even  diseases  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomiting 
cause  secretion  of  saliva.  A very  thick  tenacious  sympathetic  saliva  occurs  when  there  is  vio- 
lent stimulation  of  the  vascular  system  during  .sexual  excitement,  and  also  during  certain 
psychical  conditions.  The  reaction  of  the  saliva  is  acid  in  catarrh  of  the  mouth  ; in  fever,  in 
consequence  of  decomposition  of  the  buccal  epithelium  ; and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  in  consequence 
of  acid  fermentation  of  the  saliva  which  contains  sugar.  Hence,  diabetic  persons  often  suffer 
from  carious  teeth.  Unless  the  mouth  of  an  infant  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  saliva  is  apt 
to  become  acid. 

C.  Disturbances  in  the  activity  of  the  musculature  of  the  stomach  may  be  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  layers,  whereby  the  stomach  becomes  distended,  and  the  ingesta  remain  a long 
time  in  it.  A special  form  of  paralysis  of  the  stomach  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  pylorus 
{Ehstcin).  This  may  be  due  to  disturbances  of  innervation  of  a central  or  peripheral  nature, 
or  there  may  be  actual  paralysis  of  the  pyloric  sphincter,  or  anfesthesia  of  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane,  which  acts  reflexly  upon  the  sphincter  muscle  ; and  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
reflex  impulse  not  being  transferred  to  the  efferent  fibre  within  the  nerve-centre.  Abnormal 
activity  of  the  gastric  musculature  hastens  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  into  the  intestine  ; vomit- 
ing often  occurs. 

D.  Gastric  digestion  is  delayed  by  violent  bodily  or  mental  exercise,  and  sometimes  it  is 
arrested  altogether.  Sudden  mental  excitement  may  have  the  same  effect.  These  efforts  are 
very  probably  caused  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Feeble  and  imperfect 
digestion  may  be  of  a purely  nervous  nature  (Dyspepsia  nervosa — Leube  ; Neurasthenia  gastrica 
— Burkart).  An  excessive  formation  of  acid  may  be  due  to  nervous  disturbance,  and  is  called 
“ nervous  gastroxymsis,”  by  Rossbach. 

[Action  of  Alcohol,  Tea,  &c.,  in  Digestion. — According  to  J.  W.  Fraser,  all  infused 
beverages,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  retard  the  peptic  digestion  of  jjroteids,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
retarding  action  is  less  with  coffee  than  with  tea.  The  tannic  acid  and  volatile  oil  seem  to 
be  the  retarding  ingredients  in  teas.  Distilled  spirits — brandy,  whisky,  gin — -have  but  a 
trifling  retarding  effect  on  the  digestive  processes ; and  when  one  considers  their  action  on 
the  secretory  glands,  it  follows  that  in  moderate  dietetic  doses  they  promote  digestion.  Wines 
are  highly  inimical  to  salivary  digestion,  but  this  is  due  to  their  acidity  ; and  this  effect  can 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Wines  retard  peptic  digestion,  the^  sparkling  less 
than  the  still  wines.  Tea  has  an  intensely  inhibitory  action  on  salivary  digestion  ; in  fact,  a 
small  quantity  paralyses  the  action  of  saliva,  while  coffee  has  onlj'  a slight  effect.  This  action 
of  tea  is  due  to  the  tannin.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  all  retard  peptic  digestion,  when  they  form 
20  per  cent,  of  the  digestive  mixture  (IF.  7M6«?-fe).] 

[Action  of  bile  on  gastric  digestion. — The  passage  of  bile  into  the  stomach  in  cases  of 
gastric  fistula  in  man,  or  the  introduction  of  largo  quantities  of  bile  into  the  stomach  of  dogs, 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  stated,  does  not  interfere  with  the  gastric  digestion  of  proteids 
{Herzen,  Daslrc,  Oddi).  Bile,  however,  added  to  artificial  digests  retards  the  process  (p.  297).] 

Inflammatory  or  catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  ulceration  and  new  forma- 
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tioiis,  intei't'ere  with  digestion,  and  the  same  result  is  caused  by  eating  too  much  food  which  is 
dillicult  of  digestion,  or  taking  too  much  highly  spiced  sauce  or  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  a dog 
sulfering  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  Griitziier  observed  that  the  secretion  took  place  con- 
tinuously, and  that  the  gastric-juice  contained  little  pep.sin,  was  turbid,  sticky,  feebly  acid,  and 
even  alkaline.  The  introduction  of  food  did  not  alter  the  secretion,  so  that  in  this  condition 
the  stomach  really  obtains  no  rest.  The  chief  cells  of  the  gastric-glands  were  turbid.  Hence, 
in  gastric  catarrh,  we  ought  to  eat  frecpiently,  but  take  little  at  a time,,  while  at  the  same  time 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ought  to  bo  administered  (0'4  per  cent.).  Small  doses  of  common  salt 
seem  to  aid  digestion. 

[Absence  of  HCl. — HCl  is  almost  always  absent  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  {van  dc  Velde), 
amyloid  ilegeneration  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  {Edinger),  and  sometimes  in  fever.  In 
all  these  cases  the  acid-reaction  is  due  to  lactic  or  butyric  acid.  The  absence  of  HCl  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  important  diagnostic  and  prognostic  symptom.  It  is  not  absent  in 
simple  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Test  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  free  HCl  with  tropseolin 
(red  colour),  methyl-violet  (blue),  and  with  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  ( Uffehnann). 
per  cent,  of  free  HCl  causes  the  amethyst-blue  of  the  last  to  become  steel-grey,  while  somewhat 
more  discharges  the  colour  altogether.  [In  testing  for  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the 
gastric  contents  use  Ulfelmann’s  reaction  (§  163).  The  lactic  acid  is  easily  extracted  by  ether 
from  the  gastric  contents,  and  the  reaction  can  then  be  performed  with  the  residue  obtained 
after  evaporating  the  ether.  A solution  of  1 drop  of  the  liquor  perchloride  in  50  c.c.  of  water 
is  made  yellow  by  lactic  acid.] 

Feeble  digestion  may  be  caused  either  by  imperfect  formation  of  acid  or  pepsin,  so  that  both 
substances  may  be  administered  in  such  a condition.  [It  may  also  be  due  to  deficient  muscular 
power  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.]  In  other  cases,  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  are  formed, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  lowly  organisms.  In  such  cases,  small  doses  of  salicylic  acid,  together 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  are  useful.  Pepsin  need  not  be  given  often,  as  it  is  rarely  absent, 
even  from  the  diseased  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Albumin  has  been  found  in  the  gastric- 
juice  in  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  and  cholera. 

E.  Digestion  during  Fever  and  Anaemia. — Beaumont  found  that  in  the  case  of  Alexis  St 
Martin,  when  fever  occurred,  a small  amount  of  gastric-juice  was  secreted ; the  mucous 
membrane  was  dry,  red,  and  irritable.  Dogs  suffering  from  septicaemic  fever,  or  rendered 
anaemic  by  great  loss  of  blood,  secrete  gastric-juice  of  feeble  digestive  power  and  containing 
little  acid  {Manassein).  [In  acute  diseases  accompanied  by  fever,  the  inner  cells  of  the  fundus- 
glands  of  the  human  stomach  may  disappear  {G.  Kupffer).'\  Hoppe-Seyler  investigated  the 
gastric-juice  of  a typhus  patient,  in  which  van  de  Velde  found  no  free  acid.  Usually  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  found  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  gastric-juice  of  the  typhus  jjatient 
did  not  digest  artificially,  even  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  diminution  of 
acid,  under  these  circumstances,  favours  the  occurrence  of  a neutral  reaction,  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  digestion  cannot  proceed,  and  on  the  other,  fermentative  processes  (lactic  and  butyric 
acid  fermentations  with  the  evolution  of  gases)  occur.  These  results  are  associated  with  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms  and  Sarcina  ventriculi  ( Goodsir).  U ffelmann  found  that  the  secretion 
of  a peptone-forming  gastric  juice  ceased  in  fever,  when  the  fever  is  severe  at  the  outset,  when 
a feeble  condition  occurs,  or  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  The  amount  of  juice  secreted 
is  certainly  diminished  during  fever.  The  excitability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  increased 
so  that  vomiting  readily  occurs.  The  increased  excitability  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  during 
fever  is  disadvantageous  for  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  {Heidenhain).  Beaumont 
observed  that  fluids  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  during  fever,  but  the  absorption  of 
peptones  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  accompanying  catandial  condition  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  altered  functional  activity  of  the  muscularis  mucosae  {Leube). 

Many  salts,  when  given  in  large  amount,  disturb  gastric  digestion,  e.g. , the  sulphates.  While 
the  alkaloids,  morphia,  strychnia,  digitalin,  narcotin,  veratria  have  a similar  action,  quinine 
favours  it  ( lPbf6e?’(/).  In  some  nervous  individuals  “peristaltic  unrest  of  the  stomach,"  con- 
joined with  a dys])eptic  condition,  occurs  {Kxissman).  [Prosser  James  directs  attention  to  the 
value  of  peptic  and  pancreatic  salts,  which  are  preparations  of  common  salt  mixed  with  pepsin 
and  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas  respectively.] 

[Artificial  Digestion  is  affected  by  various  salts,  according  to  their  nature  and  dilution.  The 
digestion  oi  fibrin  hy  pepsin  on  best  without  the  addition  of  salts,  being  diminished  by 
magnesic  sidphate,  sodic  carbonate,  and  sulphate.  The  digestion  of  fibrin  by  pancreatic  extract 
is  accelerated  by  sodic  carbonate  {Heidenhain),  and  retarded  by  MgSO^  and  N.a.jS04.  The 
diastatic  action  of  the  saliva  and  pancreas  on  starch  is  greatly  accelerated  by  NaCl  (2  jJer  cent.), 
while  Na^COg,  NajSOj,  and  MgS04,  hinder  it  {Pfeiffer).')  According  to  Schiitz,  artificial  gastric 
digestion  is  retarded  by  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol,  and  also  by  a solution  of  salicylic  acid 
('06  to  •]  per  cent. ).  IJuchner,  however,  finds  that  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol  does  not  affect  artificial 
gastric  digestion,  while  above  20  per  cetit.  arrests  it.  Beer  hinders  digestion. 

F.  In  acute  diseases,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  affected  ; it  becomes  less  in  amount  and  more 
watery,  i.e.,  it  contains  fewer  specific  constituents.  If  the  liver  undergoes  great  structural 
change,  the  secretion  may  be  arrested. 
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G.  Gall-stones. — When  decomposition  of  the  bile  occurs,  gall-stones  are  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder  or  in  the  hilc-ditcls.  Some  are  while,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  stratified  layers  of 
crystals  of  cholesterin.  The  brown  forms  consist  of  bilrubin-lime,  and  calcium  carbonate,  often 
mi.'ced  with  iron,  co]>per,  and  manganese.  The  gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder  become  facetted 
by  nibbing  against  each  other.  The  nucleus  of  the  white  stones  often  consists  of  chalk  and  bile- 
colouring matters,  together  with  nitrogenous  resiiiues,  derived  from  shed  epithelium,  mucin, 
bile-salts,  and  fats.  Gall-stones  may  occlude  the  bile-duct  and  cause  cholamiia.  When  a small 
stone  becomes  impacted  in  a duct,  it  gives  rise  to  excessive  pain,  constituting  hepatic  colic,  and 
may  even  cause  rupture  of  the  bile-duct  with  its  sharp  edges. 

H.  Nothing  certain  has  been  determined  regarding  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  disease,  but 
in  fever  it  appears  to  be  diminished  in  amount  and  digestive  activity.  The  suppression  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  as  by  a cancerous  tufnour  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  fat,  in  the  form  of  globules  or  groups  of  cry.stals  in  the  fmces. 

I.  Constipation  is  a most  important  derangement  of  the  digestive  tract.  It  may  be  caused 
by — (1)  Conditions  which  obstruct  the  nor med  channel,  c.g.,  constriction  of  the  gut  from  stricture 
— in  the  large  gut  after  dysentery,  tumours,  rotation  on  its  axis  of  a loop  of  intestine  (volvulus), 
or  invagination,  occlusion  of  a coil  of  gut  in  a hernial  sac,  or  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  or 
exudations  from  without,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  anus.  (2)  Too  great  dryness  of  the  con- 
tents, caused  by  too  little  water  in  the  articles  of  diet,  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  digestive 
secretions,  c.g.,  of  bile  in  icterus;  or  in  consequence  of  much  fluid  being  given  olF  by  other 
organs  as  after  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  milk,  or  in  fever.  (3)  Variations  iu  the  functional 
activity  of  the  muscles  and  motor-nervous  apparatus  of  the  gut  may  cause  constipation,  owing  to 
imperfect  peristalsis.  This  condition  occurs  in  inflammations,  degenerations,  chronic  catarrh, 
and  diaphragmatic  iullammation.  Affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  brain, 
are  usually  accompanied  by  slow  evacuation  of  the  intestine.  Whether  diminished  mental 
activity  and  hypochondriasis  are  the  cause  of,  or  are  caused  by,  constipation  is  not  proved. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  a part  of  the  intestine  may  cause  teniporary  retention  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  great  pain  or  colic  ; the  same  is  true  of  spasm  of 
the  anal  sphincter,  which  may  be  excited  reflexly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gut.  The  faecal 
masses  in  constipation  are  usually  hard  and  dry,  owing  to  the  water  being  absorbed  ; hence 
they  form  large  masses  or  scybala  within  the  large  intestine,  and  these  again  give  rise  to  new 
resistance.  Amongst  the  reagents  which  prevent  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  some  paralyse  the 
motor  apparatus  temporarily,  c.g.,  opium,  morphia  ; some  diminish  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  mciiibrane,  aud  cause  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  tannic  acid,  vegetables  con- 
tainino’  tannin,  alum,  chalk,  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  bismuth  nitrate. 

J.  fncreased  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  usually  accompanied  by  a watery  condition 
of  tile  faices,  constituting  diarrhoea.  The  causes  are 

1.  A too  rapid  movement  of  the  contents  through  the  intestine,  chiefly  through  the  large 
intestine,  so  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  normal  amount  of  absorption  to  take  place.  'Hie 
increased  peristalsis  depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  motor-nervous  apparatus  of  the  intestine, 
usually  of  a reflex  nature.  Rapid  transit  of  the  contents  through  the  intestine  causes  the 
evacuation  of  certain  substances,  which  cannot  be  digested  in  so  short  a time. 

2.  The  stools  become  thinner  from  the  presence  of  much  water,  mucus,  and  the  admixture 
with  fat,  and  by  eating  fruit  aud  vegetables.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  evacuations  contain  much 
mucin,  Charcot’s  crystals  occur  (fig.  171,  c).  In  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  leucocytes  (pus)  are 

^ 3 Diarrhoja  may  occur  as  a consequence  of  disturbance  ot  the  diffusion-processes  through  the 
intestinal  walls,  as  in  affections  of  the  epithelium,  when  it  becomes  swollen  in  inflammatory  or 
catarrlial  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membraue.  [Imtation  over  the  abdomen,  as  from 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small  quantities  of  saline  .solutions,  caipes  diarrhoea.]  _ 

4.  It  may  also  be  due  to  increased  secretion  into  the  intestine,  as  in  capillary  diflusion,  ulicu 
magnesium  sulphate  in  the  intestine  attracts  water  from  the  blood.  . i i i 

The  same  occurs  in  cholera,  when  the  stools  are  copious  and  of  a rice-water  character, 
loaded  with  epithelial  cells  from  the  villi.  The  transudation  into  the  intestine  is  so  great  that 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  becomes  very  thick,  and  may  even  on  this  account  cease  to  circulate.  . 

Transudation  into  the  intestine  also  takes  place  as  a consequence  ot  paralysis  ot  the  vasmniotor 
nerves  of  the  intestine.  This  is  perhaps  the  case  in  diarrhcea  following  upon  a cold.  Oertain 
substances  seem  directly  to  excite  the  secretory  organs  of  the  intestines  or  their  serves,  such  as 
the  drastic  purgatives  (S  180).  Pilocarpin  injected  into  the  blood  causes  great  secretion  {-Uaslojf  ). 

Duriiio'  februe  conditions,  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  seems  to  be  altered  qiianti- 
tativelyand  (lualitatively,  with  simultaneous  alteration  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  niuscu  - 
ature  and  the  organs  of  absorption,  while  the  excitability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  increased 
( Uffelmann).  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  many  acute  febrile  diseases  the  amount  ot  common 
sait  in  the  urine  diminishes,  and  increases  again  as  the  fever  subsides. 

187.  COMPARATIVE. — Salivary  Glands, — Amongst  mammals,  the  herbivora  have  larger 
salivary  glands  than  the  carnivora  ; while  midway  between  both  are  the  omnivora.  The  whale 
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lias  110  salivai'y  ghuuls.  The  jiiniiiiieilia  liavc  a small  imrotid,  wliiuli  is  absent  in  eoliidna.  Tlie 
dog  and  many  carnivora  have  a special  gland  lying  in  the  orbit,  the  orbital  or  zijyomatic  gland. 
In  birds  tho  salivary  glands  ojieu  at  llio  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  the  parotid  is  absent. 
Amongst  reptiles  tho  parotid  of  some  species  is  so  changed  as  to  form  ])oison-glands  ; the 
tortoise  has  sublingual  glands  ; reptiles  have  labial  glands.  The  amphibia  and  fishes  have 
merely  small  glands  scattered  over  the  mouth.  The  .salivary  glands  are  large  in  insects  ; some 
of  them  secrete  formic  acid.  The  salivary  glands  are  well  developed  in  molluscs,  and  the  saliva 
of  Dolium  galea  contains  more  than  3 per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid  {?)•  The  cephalopods 
have  a double  set  of  glands. 

A crop  is  not  present  in  any  mammal  ; the  stomach  is  either  simple,  as  in  man,  or,  as  in 
many  rodents,  it  is  divided  into  two  halves,  into  a cardiac  and  a pyloric  portion.  The  intestine 
is  short  in  llesh-eating  animals  and  long  in  herbivora.  The  stomach  of  ruminants  is  compound, 
and  consists  of  four  cavities,  'fhe  first  and  largest  is  the  paunch  or  rumen,  then  the  reticulum. 
In  these  two  cavities,  especially  the  former,  tho  ingesta  are  softened  and  undergo  fermentatinn, 
they  are  thou  returned  to  tho  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres,  which 
reach  to  the  stomach.  This  is  the  process  of  rumination.  The  ingesta  are  chewed  again  in  the 
mouth,  and  are  again  swallowed,  but  this  time  they  enter  the  tliird  cavity  or  psalterium— 
(which  is  absent  in  the  camel) — and  thence  into  the  fourth  stomach  or  abomasum,  in  which 
the  fermentative  digestion  takes  place.  The  ciBcum  is  a very  large  and  important  digestive 
organ  in  herbivora  and  in  most  rodents  ; it  is  small  in  man,  and  absent  in  carnivora.  Tho 
oesophagus  in  grain-eating  birds  not  unfrequently  has  a blind  diverticulum  or  crop  for  softening 
the  food.  In  the  crop  of  pigeons  during  the  breeding  season,  there  is  formed  a peculiar  secre- 
tion— “pigeon’s  milk,’’  which  is  used  to  feed  the  young  (/.  Hunter).  The  stomach  consists  of 
a glandular  proventriculus  and  a strong  muscular  stomach,  which  is  covered  with  horny  epi- 
thelium and  triturates  the  food.  There  are  usually  two  fluid  divertioula  on  the  small  intestine 
near  where  it  joins  the  large  gut.  In  fishes  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  simple  ; the  stomach 
is  merely  a dilatation  of  the  tube  ; and  at  the  pylorus  there  may  be  one,  but  usually  many, 
blind  glandular  appendages  (the  appendices  pyloricse).  They  are  generally  longitrrdinal  folds  in 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  in  some  fishes,  e.g.,  the  shark,  there  is  a spiral  valve.  [The 
inversive  cane-sugar  ferment  is  wanting  in  the  herbivora,  as  the  cow,  horse,  and  sheep,  but  is 
present  in  the  dog  and  cat.  It  is  also  met  with  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  of  the 
invertebrates,  as  the  ordinary  earth-worm  {M.  Hay).) 

In  amphibia  and  reptiles  the  stomach  is  a simple  dilatation  ; the  gut  is  larger  in  vegetable 
feeders  than  in  flesh  feeders.  The  liver  is  never  absent  in  vertebrates,  although  the  gall-bladder 
frequently  is.  [It  is  absent  in  the  donkey,  horse,  elephant,  and  deer.]  The  pancreas  is  absent 
in  some  fishes. 

Digestion  in  Plants. — The  observations  on  the  albumin-digesting  power  of  some  plants 
are  e.vtremely  interesting  {C'anby,  1869  ; Ch.  Darwin,  1875).  The  sundew  or  drosera  has  a 
series  of  tentacles  on  the  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  tentacles  are  provided  with  glands.  When 
an  insect  alights  upon  a leaf,  it  is  suddenly  seized  by  the  tentacles  ; the  glands  pour  out  an  acid 
juice  over  the  prey,  which  is  gradually  digested,  all  except  the  chitinous  structures.  The  secre- 
tion, as  well  as  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion,  are  accomplished  by  the 
activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  tho  cells  of  the  leaves.  The  digestive  juice  contains  a pepsin-like 
ferment  and  formic  acid.  Similar  phenomena  are  manifested  by  the  Venus  flytrap  (Diontea), 
by  pinguicula,  as  well  as  by  the  cavity  of  the  altered  leaves  of  Nepenthes.  About  fifteen  species 
ofthe.se  “ insectivorous”  or  carnivorous  plants  are  known.  Papain,  and  other  ferments  analo- 
gous in  their  action  to  trypsin,  are  referred  to  in  § 170. 

188.  HISTOKICAL. — Digestion  in  the  Month. — The  older  observers  regarded  the  saliva  as  a 
.solvent,  and  in  addition,  many  bad  qualities,  especially  in  starving  animals,  were  ascribed  to  it. 
This  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  the  saliva  of  mad  animals,  and  the  parotid  saliva  of  poisonous 
snakes.  The  salivary  glands  have  been  known  for  a long  time.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  Wharton’s  duct  and  Aetius  (270  a.d.)  with  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual 
glands.  Hapel  de  la  Chenaye  (1780)  obtained  large  quantities  of  saliva  from  a horse,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  to  make  a salivary  fistula.  Spallanzani  (1786)  asserted  that  food  mixed  with 
saliva  was  more  easily  digested  than  food  moistened  with  water.  Hamberger  and  Siebold  in- 
vestigated the  reaction,  consi.stence,  and  specific  gravity  of  saliva,  and  found  in  it  mucus, 
albumin,  common  salt,  calcium  and  sodium  phosphates.  Berzelius  gave  the  name  ptyalin,  to 
the  characteristic  organic  constitireut  of  saliva,  but  Leuchs  (1831)  was  the  first  to  detect  its 
diastatic  action. 

Gastric  Digestion. — Digestion  was  formerly  compared  to  “coction,”  whereby  solution  was 
effected.  According  to  Galen,  only  substances  that  have  been  dissolved  passed  through  tho 
jiylorns  into  the  intestine.  He  described  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  the  |>eristal.sis  of  the 
intestines.  Aelian  gave  names  to  tho  four  stomachs  of  tho  ruminants.  Vidius  (t  1567)  noticed 
the  numerous  small  apertures  of  the  gastric  glands.  Van  Helmont  (tl644)  expressly  notices 
the  acidity  ot  the  stomach.  Reaumur  (1752)  knew  that  a juice  was  socrcted  by  tho  stomach, 
which  effected  solution,  and  with  which  he  and  Spallanzani  performed  experiments  on  digestion 
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outside  tlie  body.  Carminati  (1785)  fouml  tliat  tlie  stoinach.s  of  carnivora  during  digestion 
secreted  a very  acid  juice.  Front  (1824)  discovered  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric-juice, 
Sprott  and  Boyd  (1836)  the  glands  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  while  Wassmann  and 
Bischoir  noted  the  two  kinds  of  gastric-glands.  After  Beaumont  (1834)  had  made  his  obser- 
vations upon  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  had  a gastric  fistula  caused  by  a gunshot  wound,  Bassow 
(1842)  and  Blondlot  (1843)  made  the  first  artificial  gastric-fistulre  upon  animals.  Eberle  (1830) 
prepared  artificial  gastric  juice.  Miallie  called  albumin,  when  altered  by  gastric  digestion 
albuminose  ; Lehmann,  who  investigated  this  substance  more  carefully,  gave  it  the  name 
-pepLone.  Schwauu  isolated  (1836),  and  established  the  fact  of  its  activity  in  the  presence 

of  hydrochloric  acid.  • o i i 

Pancreas,  Bile,  Intestinal  Digestion. — The  pancreas  was  known  to  the  Hippocratic  School  ; 
Maur.  Hoffmann  (1642)  demonstrated  its  duct  (fowl),  and  Wirsung  described  it  in  man.  _ Regner 
de  Graaf  (1664)  collected  the  pancreatic  juice  from  a fistula,  and  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found 
it  to  be  alkaline,  while  Lauret  and  Lassaigne  found  that  it  resembled  saliva.  Valentin  dis- 
covered its  diastatic  action,  Eberle  its  emulsionising  power,  and  Ul.  Bernard  (1846)  its  tryptic 
and  fat-splitting  properties.  The  last-mentioned  function  was  referred  to  by  Purkinje  and 
Pappenheim  (1836).  Aristotle  characterised  the  bile  as  a useless  secretion  ; according  to 
Erasistratus  (304  u.  C.),  fine  invisible  channels  conduct  the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  gall- 
bladder. Aretaeus  ascribed  icterus  to  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct.  Benedetti  (1493)  described 
gall-stones.  According  to  Jasolinus  (1573),  the  gall-bladder  is  emptied  by  its  own  conti-aetions. 
Sylvius  noticed  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  (1640)  ; Walaeus,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  so- 
called  capsule  of  Glisson  (1641).  Haller  indicated  the  uses  of  bile  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  The 
liver-cells  were  described  bv  Heule,  Purkinje,  and  Dutrochet  (1838).  Heynsius  discovered  the 
urea  and  Cl.  Bernard  (1853)  the  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  he  and  Hensen  (1857)  found  glycogen 
in  the  liver.  Kiernan  gave  a more  exact  description  of  the  hepatic  blood-ve.ssels  (1834).  Beale 
injected  the  lymphatics,  and  Gerlaeh  the  finest  bile-ducts.  Schwann  (1844)  made  the  first 
biliary  fistula  ; Demarcay  particularly  referred  to  the  combination  of  the  bile-acids  with  soda 
(1838) ; Strecker  discovered  the  soda  compounds  of  both  acids,  and  isolated  them.  Celsus 
mentions  nutrient  enemata  (3-5  a.d.).  Fallopius  (1561)  described  the  valvulffi  conniventes  and 
villi  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  mesentery.  The 
agminated  glands  or  patches  of  Peyer  were  known  to  Severinus  (1645). 


Physiology  of  Absorption. 


189.  THE  OEGANS  OF  ABSOEPTION. — [As  most  substances  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  used  for  food  are  either  insoluble,  or  diffuse  but  imperfectly 
through  membranes,  the  whole  drift  of  the  complicated  digestive  processes  is  to 
render  these  substances  soluble  and  diffusible,  and  thus  fit  them  for  absorption ; 
most  of  the  neutral  fats,  however,  are  emulsionised.] 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract,  as  far  as  it  is  covered  by  a 
single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  i.e.,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to 
the  anus — is  adapted  for  absorption.  The  mouth  and  oesophagus,  hired  as  they 
are  by  stratified  squamous  epithehum,  are  much  less  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Still,  poisoning  is  caused  by  placmg  potassium  cyanide  in  the  mouth.  The 
channels  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  are — (1)  the  capillaries  \direct\,  and 
(2)  the  lacteals  \indirect]  of  the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  248).  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  former  pass 
into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein,  a?2d  traverse 
the  liver,  before  they  reach  the  general  circula- 
tion, while  those  that  enter  the  lacteals  really 
pass  into  lymphatics,  so  that  the  chyle  passes 
through  the  thoracic  duct  and  is  poured  by  it 
into  the  hlood,  where  the  thoracic  duct  joms 
the  subclavian  vein  (fig.  172). 

Watery  solutions  of  salts,  grape-sugar,  pep- 
tone, poisons,  and  in  a still  higher  degree 
alcoholic  solutions  of  poisons,  are  absorbed  in 
the  stomach.  The  empty  stomach  absorbs 
more  rapidly  than  one  filled  with  food ; gastric 
catarrh  delays  absorption.  After  a copious  diet 
of  milk,  fatty  granules  have  been  found  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  goblet-cells  ; so  that,  accordmg  to  this  view,  the  goblet-cells  have 
a double  function,  to  secrete  mucus  and  to  absorb  nutrmients. 

The  greatest  area  of  absorption  is  undoubtedly  the  small  intestine,  especially 
its  u'p'per  half,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  valvulse  comhventes  and  the 
villi. 

[Absorption  takes  place  all  along  the  intestine — but  in  the  case  of  the  fats 
this  is  strictly  confined  to  the  small  intestine,  where  indeed  all  absorption  is  most 
active.  We  might  classify  the  various  sections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  far  as 
regards  their  activity  of  absorption,  as  follows  : — small  intestine,  large  intestine, 
stomach,  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  {Beaunis).'] 

190.  STETJCTUEE  OF  THE  SMALL  AND  LAEGE  INTESTINES.— [The 
wall  of  the  small  intestine  consists  of  four  coats  ; Avhich,  from  without  inward, 
are  named  serous,  muscular,  sub-mucous,  and  mucous  (fig.  2491. 


Scheme  of  intestinal  absorption.  LAC., 
lacteals;  T.D.,  thoracic  duct ; P.V. 
and  H.V.  portal  and  hepatic  veins  ; 
INT.,  intestine. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 


[Sec.  190. 


Villi 
with  eiii- 
Ihelium. 


(1)  The  serous  coat  lias  the  same  structure  as  the  peritoneum,  i.e.,  a thin  basis 
of  fibrous  tissue  covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  endothelium. 

(2)  I'he  muscular  coat  consists  of  a thin  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
thicker  circular  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres  (fig.  249). 

(3)  The  sub-mucous  coat  consists  of  loose  connective-tissue  containing  large  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  it  connects  the  muscular  with  the  mucous  coat. 

(4)  The  mucous  coat  is  the  most  internal  coat,  and  its  absorbing  surface  is 

largely  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  vahmlte  conniventes  and  villi. 
[The  valvulae  conniventes  are  perma- 
nent folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine,  arranged  across 
the  long  axis  of  the  gut.  They  pass 
round  a half  or  more  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  gut.  They  begin  a 
little  below  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum,  and  are  large  and  well 
marked  in  the  duodenum,  and  remain 
so  as  far  as  the  upper  half  of  the 
jejunum,  Avhere  they  begin  to  become 
smaller,  and  finally  disappear  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.]  The 
villi  are  characteristic  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  are  confined  to  it ; they 
occur  everywhere  as  closely-set  cyhn- 
drical  projections  over  and  between 
the  valviilae  coimiventes  (fig.  249). 
When  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  examined  in  water,  it 
has  a velvety  appearance  owing  to 
their  presence.  [They  vary  in  length 
to  of  an  inch,  and  are 
and  most  numerous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestine,  duodenum, 
and  jejunum,  where  absorption  is  most 
active,  but  they  are  less  abimdant  in 
the  ileum.  Their  total  number  has 
been  calculated  at  four  millions  by 
Krause,  and  there  are  10-18  on  a 
square  mm.]  Each  viUus  is  a pro- 
jection of  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  that  it  contains  within 
itself  representatives  of  all  the  tissue- 
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Fig.  249. 

Longitudinal  section  through  a Foyer's  patch 
of  the  small  intestine  of  a clog. 


elements  of  the  mucosa.  The  orifices  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn  open  between 
the  bases  of  villi  (fig.  249). 

Structure  of  a Villus. — Each  villus,  be  it  cylindrical  or  conical  in  sliape,  is 
covered  by  a single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  Avhose  protoplasm  is  reticulated 
and  contams  a well-defined  nucleus  with  an  intranuclear  plexus  of  fibrils.  The 
ends  of  the  epithelial  cells  directed  towards  the  gut  are  polygonal,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a mosaic  (fig.  250,  D).  When  looked  at  from  the  side,  their  free 
surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a clear,  highly  refractive  disc  or  “cuticula, 
which  is  marked  with  vertical  strise.  These  strice  were  supposed  by  Kolliker  to 
represent  pores  for  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed, 
while  Brettauer  and  Steinach  regarded  them  as  produced  by  prisms  placed  side  by  side. 


STRUCTURE  OF  A VILLUS. 
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[According  to  Heidcnliain,  the  epitlieliiil  cells  are  devoid  of  a cell  wall,  and 
their  shape  varies  with  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  villus.  The  disc  consists 
of  rods  with  an  intermediate  substance,  hut  they  appear  to  be  continuous  with  the 
protoplasm  of  the  coll.  Sometimes  no  disc  is  to  he  seen,  and  in  this  case  the  rods 
are  retracted.  The  rods  forming  the  disc  may  vary  much  in  length.  Although 
Heidenhain  admits  ohanges  in  the  length  of  these  “rods,”  he  does  not  ascribe  to 
them  an  active  part  in  the  absorption  of  fat.] 

According  to  v.  Tlianlioffor,  however,  this  clear  disc  is  comparable  to  the  thickened  flange 
around  theljottom  of  a vessel,  such  as  is  used  for  collecting  gases.  On  this  supposition,  the 
upper  end  of  each  cell  is  open,  and  from  it  there  project  pseudopodia-like  bundles  of  protoplasmic 
processes  (fig.  250,  B).  These  processes  are  supposed  to  be  extended  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
cell,  and  again  rapidly  retracted,  and  in  so  acting  they  are  said  to  carry  the  fatty  particles  into 


Fig.  250. 

A,  scheme  of  a transvei'se  section  of  part  of  a villus  ; a,  columnar  epithelium  with  ; b,  clear 
disc  ; c,  goblet-cell;  i,  i,  adenoid  reticulum;  d,  d,  spaces  containing  leucocytes,  e,  e ; 
/,  section  of  the  central  lacteal.  B,  scheme  of  a cell  with  processes  projected  from  its  interior. 
C,  columnar  epithelium  after  the  absorption  of  fatty  granules.  D,  columnar  epithelium  of 
a villus  seen  from  above  with  a goblet-cell  in  the  centre.  ' 

the  interior  of  the  cells,  much  as  the  pseudopodia  of  an  amesba  entangle  its  food.  [This  view 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  a sufficient  number  of  observers.]  Between  the  epithelial  cells  are 
the  so-called  goblet-cells  (fig.  250,  C).  [Each  goblet-cell  is  more  or  less  like  a chalice,  narrower 
above  and  below,  and  broad  in  the  middle,  with  a tapering  fixed  extremity.  The  outer  part  of 
these  cells  is  filled  with  a clear  substance  or  mucigen,  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  yields 
mucus.  The  mucigen  lies  in  the  intervals  of  a fine  network  of  fibrils,  which  pervades  the  cell- 
protoplasm,  while  the  protoplasm,  containing  a globular  or  triangular  nucleus,  is  pushed  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell.  These  goblet-cells  are  simply  altered  columnar  epithelial  cells  which 
secrete  mucus  in  their  interior.  They  are  more  numerous  under  certain  conditions.  Not 
nnfrequently  in  a section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut,  after  it  is  stained  with  logwood, 
we  may  see  a deep  blue  plug  of  mucus  partly  exuded  from  these  cells.  When  looked  at  from 
above  they  give  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  250,  D.]  The  epithelium  of  the  villi  is  replaced  by- 
other  cells  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  Lieberkiihn’s  glands,  gradually  rising  upwards 
to  take  the  place  of  the  shed  cells.  The  epithelial  colls  are  shed  in  enormous  numbers  in  cholera, 
and  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  muscarin  (BOhm). 
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[The  epithelial  cells  covering  the  villus  arc  placed  upon  a layer  of  squamous 
epithelium  (basement  membrane) — the  sub-epithelial  membrane  of  Debove. 
This  basement  membrane  is  said  to  be  connected  by  processes  with  the  so-called 
branched  cells  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  villus,  while  it  also  sends  up  processes 
between  the  ej^ithelial  covering.] 

The  stroma  or  body  of  the  villus  itself  consists  of  a basis  of  adenoid  tissue, 
containing  in  its  centre  one  or  more  lacteals,  closely  invested  with  several  bundles 
of  longitudinal  smooth  muscular  fibres,  derived  from  the  inuscularis  mucosae,  and  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The  adenoid  tissue  of  the  villus  consists  of  a reticulum  of 
fibrils  with  endothelial  plates  at  its  nodes.  The  spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  form 
a spongy  network  of  inter-communicating  channels  containing  stroma-cells  or  leu- 
cocytes (fig.  250,  A,  e,  e)  These  leucocytes  or  lymph-corpuscles  have  been  seen  to 
contain  fatty  granules. 

[The  stroma  is  relatively  larger  in  amount  in  relation  to  the  epithelium  in  the 
dog  (fig.  259)  and  cat  than  in  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig.  In  the  stroma  are  spaces 
which  contain  leucocytes  of  various  kinds  and  phagocytes.  Coloration  with  Bioiidi’s 
fluid  (p.  380)  enables  one  to  single  out  the  varieties  of  these  cells,  some  of  which 
wander  out  into  and  between  the  epithelial  cells.  The  spaces  also  contain  a coagid- 
able  fluid.  The  capillaries  are  arranged  close  under  the  epithelium  (fig.  259,  c).] 

The  lymphatic  or  lacteal 
Cyiindii-  in  the  axis  of  the  villus 
cal  epi-  (fig.  252,  d).  Some  regard  the 

tlielium.  1 ^ ' 1 ° • 4.-U 

lacteal  merely  as  a space  in  the 
centre  of  the  villus,  but  more 
Disc  on  probably  it  has  a distinct  wall 
thcitam.  composed  of  endothelial  cells, 
mth  apertures  or  stomata  here 
and  there  between  the  cell- 
plates.  These  stomata  place 
the  interior  of  the  lacteal  in 
direct  communication  with  the 
spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue. 
Perhaps  white  blood-corpuscles 
Avander  out  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  villi  into  the  spaces  of 
the  adenoid  tissue,  Avhere 
they  become  loaded  with  fatty 
granules,  and  pass  into  the 
central  lacteal.  ZuAvarykin  and 
Wiedersheim  suppose  that  the 
leucocytes  pass  from  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  viUus  towards 
the  epithelial  layer,  and  even 
between  the  epithelial  cells, 
from  which  they  return  towards  the  axis  of  the  villus,  laden  with  substances  which 
they  have  taken  into  their  interior  (§  192,  II.).  [This  however  is  highlj'^  doubtful. J 

A small  artery  placed  eccentrically  passes  into  each  villus  (fig.  251).  In  man 
it  begins  to  divide  about  the  middle  of  the  villus,  but  in  animals  it  iisually  runs  to 
the  apex  before  it  divides.  The  capillaries  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  artery 
form  a fine  dense  network  placed  superficially,  immediately  under  the  epithelium 
of  the  surface.  The  blood  is  carried  out  of  a villus  by  one  or  two  veins  (figs.  251, 
252). 

Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  present  in  villi.  They  are  arranged  longitudi- 
nally in  several  bundles  from  base  to  apex  immediately  outside  the  central  lacteal. 


Cnpillnvy. 


Artery. 


Vein. 


Injected  blood-vessels  of  a villus. 
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[Each  bundle  is  suiTOunded  by  a connective-tissue  .sheath.]  When  they  contract 
they  tend  to  empty  the  lacteal. 

A few  muscular  fibres  are  placed 
more  sujierficially  and  run  in  a 
more  transverse  direction.  [The 
longitudinal  bundles  of  non- 
striped  muscle  in  the  villi  are 
connected  together  by  oblique 
strands ; while  the  longitudinal 
bundles  shorten  the  villus,  the 
oblique  fibres  keep  the  lacteal 
open  ; thus  the  parenchyma  of 
the  villus  is  also  compressed 
transversely,  whereby  the  pro- 
ducts of  absorption  are  forced 
into  the  lacteal.  The  muscles 
are  fixed  by  cement  to  the  sub- 
epithelial  basal  membrane.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  Aulli  are 
direct  prolongations  of  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosae.] 

Nei’ves  pass  into  the  villi  from 
Meissner’s  plexus  lying  in  the 
sub-mucous  coat.  The  nerves  to 
the  villi  are  said  to  have  small 
"ranular  ganglionic  cells  in  their 
course,  and  they  terminate  partly 
in  the  muscular  fibres  and  partly 
in  the  arteries  of  the  villi. 


Fig.  252  ''' 

Mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog ; 
the  lacteals  are  black,  and  the  blood-vessels  lighter. 
a,  artery  ; h,  lymphatic  ; c,  plexus  of  capillaries  in  the 
villi ; d,  lacteal ; e,  Lieberkiihu’s  glands. 


On  making  a vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 

one  sees  the  villi,  and  VilU  with  Woocl-vesscls  injected.  Solitaiy  follicle. 

under  them  a network 
of  adenoid  tissue  loaded 
Avith  leucocytes.  This 
tissue  forms  its  basis, 
and  in  it  are  placed 
vertically  side  by  side, 
like  test-tubes  in  a stand, 
immense  numbers  of 
simple  tubular  glands — 
the  crypts  or  glands  of 
Lieberkiihn  (fig.  249).] 

[Kultschitzki  finds  that 
the  connective  - tissue 
frameAVorkof  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  is  not  true 
adenoid  tissue,  but  a 
transition  form  between 
the  latter  and  loose 
fibrous  tissue.]  Lieber- 

kuhn  s glands  Transverse  section  of  duodenum  of  a rabbit  injected,  x 50. 

above  at  the  bases  ot  the 

villi,  Avhile  their  closed  lower  extremity  reaches  almost  to  the  muscularis  mucosae. 
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Each  tube  con.si.sts  of  a basement  membrane  lined  by  a single  layer  of  columnar 

epithelium,  leaving  a wide 
lumen,  the  cells  lining  them 
being  continuous  with  those 
that  cover  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Many  of  the  cells 
exhibit  mitotic  figures,  i.e., 
they  are  about  to  divide. 
Some  goblet-cells  are  often 
found  between  the  columnar 
epithelium.  Immediately 
below  the  bases  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  is  the 
muscularis  mucosae,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  narrow 
layers  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibres  arranged  circularly  and 


longitudinally.  [It  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  muscularis 
mucosae  of  the  stomach,  and 
extends  throughout  the  whole 
intestine,  not  as  a continuous 
layer,  but  as  a close  network 
of  bundles  of  smooth  muscle. 
It  sends  fibres  upwards  into 
the  villi  (fig.  254  e).] 

[Brunner's  glands  are 
glands  lymg  m and  confined  to  the  sub-mucous  coat  of  the 
238).  Their  ducts  perforate  the  muscularis  mucosae  to  open 

on  the  surface. 

be 
of 


Fig.  254. 

Section  of  a solitary  follicle  of  the  small  intestine  (human). 
a,  lymph-follicle  covered  with  epithelium  (6) ; but  the 
villi,  c,  are  denuded  of  epithelium  ; d,  Lieberkuhn’s  fol- 
licle ; e,  muscularis  mucosfe  ; /,  sub-mucous  tissue. 


compound  tubitlar 
duodenum  (figs.  214, 


They  seem  to 
the  homologues 
the  pyloric  glands 
of  the  stomach  (fig. 
214).] 

[Solitary  Fol- 
licles are  small 
round  or  oval  white 
masses  of  adenoid 
ti.ssue  (‘5-2  mm.  in 
diameter),  with 
their  deeper  parts 
embedded  in  the 
submucosa,  and 
their  apices  project- 
ing into  the  mucosa 
of  the  intestine. 
Tliey  begin  at  the 
jiyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  are 
found  throughout 
the  whole  intestine 
-small  and  large. 

They  consist  of  small  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  loaded  with  leucocytes  (iig.  254).  The 


Fig.  255. 

Diagram  of  a vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinall 
intestine  of  a dog,  showing  the  closed  follicles,  aa,  part  of  aPeyer’s 
patch  ; &,  muscularis  mucosEc. 


peyer’s  patches. 
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small,  rouml,  or  oval  masses  at  first  lie  in  the  mucous  coat,  their  apex  covered  hy 
the  epithelium,  with  ferv  gohlet-cells,  while  their  outer  ]iart  rests  on  the  muscu- 
laris  mucosie.  i\.s  they  develop,  they  grow  outwards  through  the  muscularis 
mucoSeC,  and  penetrate  into  the  suh-mucous  coat,  so  that  they  hecome  pear-shaped, 
the  narrow  end  of  the  pear  being  directed  towards  and  covered  by  the  epitheliinn 
of  the  gut.  At  the  same  time  Lieberkiihn’s  glands  are  pressed  aside  and  no  villi 
lie  over  the  follicles.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a germ-centre,  where  the  leuco- 
cytes often  exhibit  mitosis.  IN  [any  of  the  leucocytes  rvander  out  between  the 
epithelial  cells  just  as  in  the  tonsil,  They  are  rvell  supplied  rvith  blood-vessels 
(§  197),  although  no  lymphatic  vessels  enter  them.  They  are  surrounded  by 
lymphatics,  and,  in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  hang  into  a lymph-stream.  The 


Fig.  256. 

.Sclieiue  of  the  blooil-vesscls  of  tlie  small  intestine.  Arteries  red,  veins  blue.  The  various 
coats  are  shown  schematically,  s,  villi. 

distribution  of  solitary  follicles  is  fairly  uniform  in  the  small  intestine  ; their 
number  generally  increases  from  the  .stomach  to  the  large  intestine ; although  there 
are  considcralile  variations  in  ditrerent  individuals,  there  seems  to  be  the  same 
number  of  solitary  follicles  and  I’eyer’s  patches  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult. 

[Peyer’s  patches,  or  agminated  glands,  consist  of  groups  (10-80  or  more) 
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of  lympli-follicles,  lying  side  b}'  side  like  the  foregoing  (figs.  249,  2.5.5).  The 
masses  are  often  more  or  less  fused  together,  their  bases  lie  in  the  sub-mucosa,  while 
their  summits  project  into  the  mucosa,  where  they  are  covered  merely  by  the 
columnar  epithelium  of  the  intestine.  The  lymph-corpuscles  often  pass  Ijetween 
the  epithelial  cells.  The  patches  so  formed  have  their  long  axis  in  the  axis  of  the 
intestine,  and  they  are  always  placed  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
Like  the  solitary  glands,  they  are  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  while  around 
them  is  a dense  plexus  of  lymphatics  or  lacteals.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  These  glands  are  specially  affected  in  typhoid  fever.] 
[Blood-vessels  of  the  small  intestine  (fig.  256). — Branches  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries  from  between  the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  reach  the  intestine,  and 
ramify  under  the  serous  coat.  At  intervals  they  penetrate  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  muscular  coats,  giving  off  branches  of  supply  to  these  as  they  pass.  Fairly 
large  branches  enter  the  sub-mucous  coat  and  ramify  in  it,  and  from  these  fine 
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Fig.  257. 

Longitiuliiial  section  of  the  large  intestine. 

branches  arise,  which  run  vertically,  and  form  a rich  plexus  around  Lieberkiihn’s 
glands,  while  another  branch  ascends  in  each  villus  as  already  described.  The 
blood  is  returned  by  corresponding  veins.  Mall  has  shown  that  small  capillary 
venous  plexuses  exist  in  the  sub-mucous  coat.  The  mucous  coat  is  far  more 
vaserdar  than  the  muscular.] 

[Nerves  of  the  intestine. — -The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  come  from  the 
superior  mesenteric  plexus,  and  pass  along  the  liranches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  The  large  intestine  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
and  hypogastric  plexuses.  The,  for  the  most  part,  non-medullated  nerve-fibres 
pass  from  the  vessels  to  the  intestine,  where  they  form  a plexus  under  the  peri- 
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toiieal  coat  of  the  gut  and  from  this  hranclies  penetrate  the  nuiscular  coat  to  form 
Auerbach’s  plexus.  This  plexus  exists  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  tract, 
lying  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  coats  (figs.  lOo,  _Ub).  ihis 
plexus,  with  angular  or  polygonal  meshes,  consists  of  non-niedullated  nerves  with 
groups  of  multipolar  ganglionic  cells  at  the  nodes.  Fibres  are  given  ofl  by  it  to 
the  muscular  coats.  Connected  by  branches  with  the  foregoing,  ami  ying  111  the 
sub-mucosa,  is  the  plexus  of  Meissner,  which  is  much  finer,  the  meshes  being  wider, 
the  nodes  smaller,  hut  also  provided  with  ganglionic  cells.  It  supplies  the  muscular 
fibres  and  arteries  of  the  mucosa,  ineduding  those  of  the  vilh.  It  also  sends 

branches  to  Lieherklihn’s  glands  (fig.  20 1).]  . r n 

[Structure  of  the  Large  Intestine.— It  has  foui’  coats,  like  those  of  the  small 
intestine.  The  serous  coat  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  muscular  coat  has  external  longitudinal  fibres  occurring  all  round  the  gut,  but 
they  form  three  flat  ribbon-like  longitudinal  bands  in  the  caecum  and  colon 
(fi<T  257)  Inside  this  coat  are  the  cirndar  fibres.  The  sub-mucosa  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  mucosa  is  distinguished  by  negative 
characters.  It  has  no  villi  and  no  Peyer’s  patches,  but  otherwise  it  resembles 
structurally  the  small  intestine,  consistuig  of  a basis  of  adenoid  tissue  with  the  simple 
tubular  glands  of  Lieberkiilm  (fig.  239).  These  glands  are  very  numerous  and 
somewhat  longer  than  those  of  the  small  intestine,  and  they  always  contain  far  more 
golilet-cells — about  ten  times  as  many.  The  cells  lining  them  are  devoid  of  a clear 
disc  Solitary  glands  occur  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine. 
At  the  bases  of  Lieberkiilin’s  glands  is  the  muscularis  mucosse.  The  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  have  a similar  arrangement  to  those  in  the  stomach.] 

[Blood-Vessels.— Onlookingdown  on  an  opaque  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  one  sees  a dense  meshwork  of  polygonal  areas  of  unequal  size,  ivitli 
depressions  here  and  there.  The  orifices  are  the  orifices  of  the  gastric  glands,  each 
surrounded  by  a capillary.  A somewhat  similar  appearance  is  seen  in  an  opaque 
injection  of  the  mucous  memliraiie  of  the  large  intestine,  but  in  the  latter  the  mesh- 
work  is  uniform,  all  the  orifices  (of  Lieberkiihn  s glands)  being  of  the  same  size.] 


191.  ABSORPTION  OF  THE  DIGESTED  FOOD.- The  physical  forces  con- 
cerned are  : — endosmosis,  diffusion,  and  filtration. 

All  the  constituents  of  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  fats,  which  in  part  are  changed 
into  a fine  emulsion,  are  brought  into  a state  of  solution  by  the  digestive  processes.  These 
substances  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  tract,  either  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  into  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatics.  In  this  passage  of  the  fluids  two 
physical  processes  come  into  play — endosmosis  a,nd  diffusion  as  well  filtration. 

I.  Endosmosis  and  diffusion  occur  between  two  fluids  which  are  capable  of  forming  an  inti- 
mate mixture  with  each  other,  c.f/.,  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  but  never  between  two  fluids 
which  do  not  form  a perfect  mixture,  such  as  oil  and  water.  If  two  fluids  capable  of  mixing 
with  each  other,  but  of  different  compositions,  be  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a septum 
with  physical  pores  (which  occur  even  in  a homogenous  membrane),  an  exchange  of  the  constitu- 
ents in  the  fluids  occurs  until  both  fluids  have  the  same  composition.  This  exchange  of  fluids 
is  termed  endosmosis  or  diosmosis. 

Diffusion. — If  the  two  miscible  fluids  are  placed  in  a vessel,  the  one  fluid  over  the  other,  but 
without  being  separated  by  a porous  septum,  an  exchange  of  the  particles  of  the  fluids  also  occurs, 
until  the  whole  mixture  is  of  uniform  composition.  This  process  is  called  liquid  diffusion. 

Conditions  influencing  Diffusion. — Graham's  investigations  showed  that  the  rapidity  of 
difTiision  is  influenced  by — (1)  The  nature  of  the  fluids  themselves  ; acids  diffuse  most  rapidly  ; 
the  alkaline  salts  more  slowly  ; and  most  slowly,  fluid  albumin,  gelatin,  gum,  dextrin.  These 
last  do  not  crystallise,  and  perliaps  do  not  form  true  solutions.  (2)  The  more  concentrated  the 
solutions,  the  greater  the  diffusion.  (3)  Heat  accelerates,  while  cold  retards,  the  process.  (4) 
If  a solution  of  a body  which  diffuses  with  difliculty  be  mixed  with  an  easily  diffusible  one,  the 
former  diffu.ses  with  still  greater  difliculty.  (5)  Dilute  solutions  of  several  substances  difluse 
into  each  other  without  any  difficulty,  but  if  concentrated  solutions  are  emidoyed,  the  process 
is  retarded.  (6)  Double  salts,  one  constituent  of  which  diffuses  more  readily  than  the  other, 
may  be  chemically  separated  by  diffusion. 

Endosmometer. — The  exchange  of  the  fluid-particles  takes  place  independently  of  the 
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pressure.  An  eiKlosmometer  (fig.  258)  con.sists  of  a glass  cylinder  filled  with 
distilled  water,  and  into  this  is  placed  a flask,  J,  without  a bottom,  iii.stead  of  which  a mem- 
brano,  m,  is  tied  on.  A glass  tube,  R,  is  fixed  firmly  liy  means  of  a cork  into  the  neck  of  the 
llask.  The  flask  is  filled  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  with  a concentrated  salt  solution,  and 
]s  then  placed  in  the  cylindrical  vessel  until  both  fluids  are  on  the  same  level,  a;.  The  fluid  in 
the  tube,  R,  soon  begins  to  rise,  because  water  ])asses  through  the  membrane  into  the  concen- 
trated solution  in  the  flask,  and  this  independently  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure.  Particles  of 
the  concentrated  salt  solution  pass  into  the  cylinder  and  mix  with  the  water,  F.  These  out- 
going and  ingoing  currents  continue  mitil  the  fluids  without  and  within  J are  of  uniform 
composition,  whereby  the  fluid  in  R always  stands  higher  {e.g.,  at  y),  while  it  is  lowered  in 
the  cylinder.  The  circumstance  of  the  level  of  the  fluid  within  the  tube  being  so  high,  and 
remaining  so,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pores  in  the  membrane  are  too  fine  to  allow  the 
hydrostatic  jiressure  to  act  througli  them. 

Endosmotic  Equivalent. — Experiment  has  shown  that  equal  weights  of  different  soluble 
substances  attract  difl'ei’ent  amounts  of  distilled  water  through  the  membrane,  i.c.,  a known 
weight  of  a soluble  substance  (in  the  flask)  can  be  exchanged  by  endos- 
mosis  for  a definite  weight  of  water.  The  term  “endosmotic  equivalent” 
indicates  the  weight  of  distilled  water  that  passes  into  the  flask  of  the 
endosmometer,  in  exchange  for  a known  weight  of  the  soluble  substance 
{Jolly).  For  1 grin,  alcohol  4 '2  gnus,  water  were  exchanged;  while  for 
1 grm.  NaCl,  4 '3  grms.  water  passed  into  the  endosmometer.  The 
following  numbers  give  the  endosmotic  equivalent  of 

Acid  potassium  sulphate,  = 2'3  Magnesium  sulphate,  = 11 7 
Common  Salt,  . . = 4'3  Potassium  sulphate,  . = 12‘0 

Sugar,  . . . . = 7T  Sulphuric  acid,  . = 0'39 

Sodium  sulphate,  . . =11'6  Potassium  hydrate,  . =215 ’0 

The  amount  of  the  substance  which  passes  through  the  membrane  into 
the  water  of  the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  If  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  therefore,  be  repeatedly  renewed, 
the  endosmosis  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  the  jirocess  of  equilibration 
is  accelerated.  The  larger  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  and  the  smaller  the 
molecules  of  the  substance  in  solution,  the  more  rapid  is  the  endosmosis. 
Hence,  the  rapidity  of  endosmosis  of  different  substances  varies,  e.g.,  the 
rapidity  of  sugar,  sodium  sulphate,  common  salt,  and  urea  is  in  the  ratio 
of  1 : 1-1  : 5 : 9’5. 

The  endosmotic  equivalent  is  not  constant  for  each  substance.  It  is 
influenced  by — (1)  The  temperature,  which,  as  it  increases,  generally 
increases  the  endosmotic  equivaleiit.  (2)  It  also  varies  with  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  osmotic  solutions,  beiug  greater  for  dilute  solutions 
of  the  substances. 

If  a substance  other  than  water  be  placed  in  the  cylinder,  an  endosmotic 
current  occurs  on  both  sides  until  complete  equality  is  obtained.  In  this 
case,  the  currents  in  opposite  directions  disturb  each  other.  If  two  sub- 
stances be  dissolved  in  the  water  in  the  flask  at  the  same  time,  they  diffuse 
into  water  without  affecting  each  other.  (3)  It  also  varies  with  membranes 
of  varying  porosity.  Common  salt,  which  gives  an  endo.smotio  equivalent 
with  a pig’s  bladder  = 4 "3  gives  6 '4  when  an  ox  bladder  is  used  ; 2 '9  with 
and  20  "2  with  a collodion  membrane. 


Fig.  258. 
Endosmometer. 


a swimming 


bladder 


Colloids. — There  are  many  fluid-substances  which,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  their  mole- 
cules, do  not  pass,  or  pass  only  with  difficulty,  through  the  pores  of  a membrane  impregnated 
with  gelatinous  bodies,  which  diffuse  .slowly.  These  substances  are  not  actually  in  a true  state  of 
solution,  but  exist  in  a very  dilute  condition  of  imbibition.  Such  substances  are  the  fluid  pro- 
tei'ds,  starches,  dextrin,  gum,  and  gelatin.  These  diffuse  when  no  septum  is  present,  but  diffuse 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  through  a porous  septum.  Graham  called  these  substances  colloids, 
because,  when  concentrated,  they  present  a glue-like  or  gelatinous  appearance ; further  they  do 
not  crystallise,  while  those  substances  which  diffuse  readily  are  crystalline,  and  are  called  crystal- 
loids. Crj’stallisable  substances  maj'  be  sejjarated  from  non-crystallisable  by  this  process,  which 
Graham  called  dialysis.  Mineral  salts  favour  the  passage  of  colloids  through  membranes. 

That  endosmosis  and  diffusion  take  place  in  the  intestinal  tract,  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  delicate  memhrancs  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-capillaries, 
cannot  be  denied.  On  the  one  side  of  the  membrane,  within  the  intestine,  are 
relatively  concentrated  solutions  of  highly  dill'usible  salts,  (jeptones,  sugar,  and 
soaps,  and  within  the  blooil-vessels  are  the  colloids,  which  are  scarcely  diliusil.ilc, 
e.ff.,  the  proteids  of  blood  and  lymph. 


Sec.  191.] 
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II  Filtration  is  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  coarse  intermolecular  pores  of  a membrane 
owing  to  pressure.  The  greater  the  pressure,  and  the  larger  and  more  numerous  the  pores, 
the  more  rapidly  does  the  fluiil  pass  through  the  membrane  ; increase  of  temperature  also 
accelerates  it.  Those  substances  which  are  imbibed  by  the  membrane  hlter  most  rapidly,  so 
that  the  same  substance  filters  through  diflerent  menibraiies  with  viirying  rapidity,  ihe  liltra- 
tioii  is  usually  slower,  the  gi-eater  the  concentration  of  the  fluid.  The  filter  has  the  property  of 
retaining  some  of  the  substances  from  the  solution  passing  through  it,  c.cj.,  colloid  substances— 
or  water  (in  dilute  solutions  of  nitre).  In  the  former  case,  the  filtrate  is  more  dilute,  in  the 
latter  more  concentrated,  than  before  filtration.  Other  substances  filter  without  undei going 
anv  change  of  concentration.  Many  membranes  behave  differently,  according  to  which  surface 
is  iilaced  next  the  fluid  ; thus  the  shell-menibraue  of  an  egg  permits  filtration  only  from  vvith- 
oiit  inwards  ; [and  the  same  is  true  to  a much  less  extent  with  filter-paper  ; the  smooth  side  of 
the  filter-paper  ought  always  to  be  placed  next  the  fluid  to  be  filtered.  The  uitact  skin  of  the 
grape  prevents  the  entrance  of  fungi  into  the  fruit.]  There  is  a similar  difference  with  the 

gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  , „ . , i • 4.1 

[By  using  numerous  layers  of  filter-paper,  many  colloids  and  crystalloids  are  rcLained  in  tlie 
filter,  e.g.,  hremoglobin,  albumin,  and  many  colouring  matters,  especially  aniline  colours,  the 

last  being  arrested  by  glass-wool  {Arr!/si«s^;i).]  _ ,1  i • i .. 

[Filtration  of  Albumin. — Runeberg  finds  that  the  amount  of  albumin  111  pathological  transu- 
dations  varies  with  (1)  the  cnpillary  area,  being  least  in  cedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  injlaimnat07"y  processes  in  the  vascular  wall,  iion-iuflanimatory 
pleuritic  effusion  containing  2 per  cent.,  and  inflammatory  6 per  cent.,  of  albumin.  (3)  The 
condition  and  amount  of  albuvihi  in  the  Mood.  The  amount  of  albumin  in  the  transudate  never 
reaches,  although  it  sometimes  approaches,  that  in  blood.  In  ascites  in  general  dropsy  the 
amount  is  ‘03  to  ’OI  per  cent.  (4)  The  duration  of  the  transudation.  (.5)  Perhaps  the  blood- 
pressure  and  the  coiiditiou  of  the  circulation.] 


Filtration  of  the  soluble  substance  may  take  place  from  the  canal  of  the 
digestive  tract  when  : — (1)  The  intestine  contvcLcts  and  thus  exerts  pressure  upon  its 
contents.  This  is  possible  when  the  tube  is  narrowed  at  two  points,  and  the 
musculature  between  these  two  points  contracts  upon  the  fluid-contents.  (2) 
Filtration,  under  negative  pressure,  may  he  caused  by  the  villi  {Brilcke).  When 
the  villi  contract  enei’getically,  they  empty  their  contents  towards  the  blood-  a,nd 
lymph -vessels.  The  lacteal  remains  empty,  as  the  chyle  is  prevented  from  passing 
backwards  into  the  origin  of  the  lacteal  rvithin  the  villi,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
numerous  valves  in  the  lymphatics.  When  the  villi  relax,  they  are  refilled  rvith 
fluids  from  the  intestine. 


192.  ABSOEPTION  BY  THE  INTESTINAL  WALL.— I.  True  solutions 

undoubtedly  pass  by  endosmosis  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the 
intestinal  walls,  hut  numerous  facts  indicate  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  process  of  absorption.  The  forces  concerned  have  not  as  yet 
been  proved  to  he  purely  physical  and  chemical  in  their  nature. 

(1)  Inorganic  Substances.- — Water  and  the  soluble  salts  necessary  for  nutrition 
are  easily  absorbed,  the  latter  especially  by  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels.  When 
saline  solutions  pass  by  endosmosis  into  the  vessels,  water  must  pass  from  the  intes- 
tinal vessels  into  the  intestine.  The  amount  of  water,  however,  is  small,  owing  to 
the  small  endosmotic  equivalent  of  the  salts  to  be  .absorbed.  More  salts  are  absorbed 
from  concentrated  than  from  dilute  solutions.  If  large  quantities  of  salt,  with  a 
high  endo.smotic  ecpiivalent,  e.g.,  magnesium  or  sodium  sidphate,  .are  introduced 
into  the  intestine,  these  salts  retain  the  water  necessary  for  their  solution,  and  may 
thus  cause  diarrhoea.  Conversely,  when  these  substances  are  injected  into  the 
blood,  a large  quantity  of  water  passes  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood,  so  that 
con.stipation  occurs,  owing  to  dryness  of  the  intestinal  contents  {Aubet't). 

[M.  Hay  coiichules  from  liis  experiment.s  (§  161)  that  salts,  when  placed  in  the  intestines, 
do  not  abstract  water  from  the  blood,  or  are  themselves  absorbed,  in  virtue  of  an  endosmotic 
relation  being  established  between  the  blood  and  the  saline  solution  >n  the  intestines.  Absorp- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  filtration  and  diffusion,  or  proce.sses  of  imbibition  other  than  endos- 
mosis,  as  3'et  little  understood.  The  result  obtained  by  Aubert,  which  is  not  constant,  is  mostly 
caused  by  the  great  diure.sis  which  the  injected  salt  excites.]  The  absorption  of  fluids  takes 
]ilace  best  at  a medium  pressure  of  80  to  140  cm.  of  water  within  the  intestine  ; higher  pressure 


Fig.  259. 

Transverse  section  of  an  intestinal  villus  (dog).  I,  lacteal  ; c,  capillaries  ; m,  muscular  fibres. 

into  a loop  of  intestine  in  the  dog,  and  a fistula  made  on  the  thoracic  duct  so  as  tO' 
collect  the  chyle,  the  chyle-stream  is  hut  slightly  increased  during  the  absorption 
of  the  water  from  the  intestine,  so  that  perhaps  a large  part  of  the  fluid  of  the 
chyle  is  derived  from  the  lymph  formed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  villi.  The  water 
appears  to  pass  between  the  cells,  as  well  as  through,  the  cell  protoplasm. 

Physical  forces,  e.g.^  diffusion,  do  not  seem  to  yield  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  absorption  of  water  from  the  intestine.  If  a solution  of  grape-sugar  and  sodic 
sulphate  be  injected  into  a loop  of  intestine,  the  whole  of  the  former  is  absorbed, 
but  there  always  remains  a considerable  amount  of  the  latter  in  the  gut,  although 
sodic  sulphate  has  a higher  rate  of  diffusion  than  grape-sugar.  Indeed,  for  many 
soluble  substances  {e.g.,  pigments)  the  epithelium  is  quite  impervious. 

As  a general  rule,  soluble  substances  pass  in  the  same  way  as  the  water,  ^.e.,  into- 
the  blood-vessels.] 

(2)  The  soluble  carbohydrates,  such  as  the  sugars,  of  which  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives are  maltose  and  dextrose,  with  a relatively  high  endosmotic  equivalent. 
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compresses  the  blood-vessels  nnd  diminishes  the  absorption.  During  digestion,  owing  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  absorption  is  more  rapid.  The  fact  that  0‘5  per  cent,  solution  of 
NaCl  is  absorbed  better  than  water,  and  soda  solution  than  potash  solution,  seems  to  show  that 
phj'sical  forces  are  not  the  only  factors  concerned. 

Nnmerous  inorganic  substances,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  body,  are  absorbed  by  endosmosis 
from  the  intestine,  c.cj.,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  iodide,  chlorate,  and  bromide,  and 
many  other  salts. 

[That  the  water  passes  chiefly  into  the  blood-capillaries,  and  only  a small  amount 
by  the  lacteals,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  superficial  position  of  these  capillaries 
immediately  ruider  the  epithelium  of  the  villus  (fig.  259,  c.).  If  water  be  injected 


3^5 
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Cane-sugar  is  changed  by  a special  ferment  into  invert-sugar  (§  183,  5).  Absorption 
appears  to  take  place  somewhat  slowly,  as  only  very  small  quantities  of  gi-ape-sugar 
are  found  in  the  chyle  vessels,  or  the  portal  vein,  at  any  time.  According  to 
V.  jMering,  the  sugar  passes  from  the  intestine  into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  ; 
dextrin  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  portal  vein.  [This  latter  statement  is  highly 
doubtful.]  AVhen  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
the  amount  of  sugar  is  increased.  [There  is  no  proof  that  the  carbohydrates  are 
absorbed  in  any  other  form  than  sugar.]  The  amount  of  sugar  absorbed  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  its  solution  in  the  intestine ; hence  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  is  increased  after  a diet  containing  much  of  this  substance,  so  that  it 
may  appear  in  the  urine  ; in  which  case  the  blood  must  contain  at  least  0'6  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  A small  amount  of  cane-sugar  has  also  been  fomid  in  the  blood 
{Cl.  Bernard).  If  a large  quantity  of  sugar  be  present  in  the  intestine  a part 
passes  into  the  lymphatics  or  lacteal  {Oinsherej).  The  sugar  is  used  up  in  the  bodily 
metabolism  ; some  of  it  is  perhaps  oxidised  in  the  muscles  (§17  6). 

[Injection  of  sugar  into  blood. — Lactose  when  injected  into  a vein  is  excreted  unchanged  in 
the  urine,  but  galactose  is  almost  completely  assimilated,  only  a trace  appearing  in  the  urine. 
Lactose,  therefore,  requires  to  be  changed  in  the  intestinal  canal  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
(Dastre).  Cane-sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  a foreign  body.  Grape-sugar  (p.  324).] 

(3)  The  peptones  have  a small  endosmotic  equivalent,  a 2 to  9 per  cent,  solu- 
tion = 7 to  10  [while  albumin  has  100].  Owing  to  their  great  dififusibility  they 
are  readily  absorbed,  and  they  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  proteids  which 
are  absorbed.  The  amount  absorbed  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  their 
solution  ill  the  intestine.  [According  to  Plosz  and  Gyorgjmi,  Drosdoff  and 
Schmidt-Mulheim,  peptones  occur  only  in  traces  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
bieumeister,  however,  using  the  best  methods,  finds  that  although  peptones  are 
abundant  in  the  intestine,  not  a trace  of  peptone  or  of  the  albumoses  is  found 
either  in  the  blood  or  lymph.  This  coincides  with  Hofmeister’s  researches.  As 
no  peptones  or  albumoses  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  and  as  they  can  compen- 
sate for  the  total  metabolism  of  the  proteids  within  the  body,  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  rapidly  converted  into  true  albuminous  bodies,  somewhere  between  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  and  the  blood-stream,  i.e.,  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  itself.] 
Hofmeister  supposes  that  the  leucocytes  absorb  the  peptones  and  act  as  their 
carriers,  much  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  oxygen  carriers.  They  carry  the  peptones 
into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  ivhich  are  very 
rich  in  peptone  at  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion.  [The  number  of  leucocytes  is 
greatly  increased  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  stomach  and  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum,  during  digestion,  and  diminished  during  fasting  in  dogs 
and  cats.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lymph-follicles,  the  cells  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  pre-existing  cells.  [Thus  the  mucous  membrane 
possesses  the  jwoperty  of  changing  ]}eptone  into  albumin  {Salvioli).  Heidenhain 
regards  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  as  the  seat  of  these  changes.  He  supposes  that 
the  epithelium  covering  the  villi  reconvert  the  peptone  into  albumin,  and  give  it 
up  to  the  blood-capillaries  lying  immediately  below  the  epithelial  cells.  At  all 
events,  some  structures  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  capable  of  efl’ecting  the  recon- 
version of  peptones  into  albumin.]  When  animals  are  fed  on  peptones  (with  the 
necessary  fat  or  sugar),  these  serve  to  maintain  the  body-weight. 

[It  was  formerly  stated  that  the  liver  possessed  the  power  of  converting  peptones  into 
albumin.  Neumeister  completely  disproved  this  view  by  perfusing  blood  containing  peptones 
through  an  excised  but  still  living  liver,  and  finding  that  no  such  change  was  effected.  Also  by 
injecting  peptones  and  albumoses  into  a mesenteric  vein,  almost  all  the  peptone  was  excreted  by 
the  urine,  only  a minute  quantity  being  found  in  the  small  intestine.] 

[If  a loop  of  mesentery  be  excised,  and  blood  perfused  through  its  arteries,  i.c.,  an  artificial 
circulation  kept  up,  the  loop  will  live  for  some  time.  If  peptone  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  loop,  it  will  gradually  disappear  from  the  intestine,  nor  can  it  be  recovered  from  the  blood. 
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It  is  absorbed,  but  apparently  not  as  peptone.  It  is  not  changed  by  the  blood,  for  peptone 
added  to  blood  before  it  is  jierfused  oan  bo  recovered  from  the  blood  after  its  perfusion.  This 
experiment  also  jioints  to  the  peptone  being  changed  in  its  passage  through  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  {Lridwig  and  Salvioli).] 

[Injection  of  Peptone  into  Blood. — When  peptone  is  slowly  injected  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal,  within  a short  time  thereafter  no  trace  of  the  peptone  is  to  be  found  in  the 
blood,  liver,  spleen,  or  small  intestine,  and  only  traces  in  the  kidney.  It  is  rapidly 
excreted,  by  the  kidneys,  so  that  the  urine  is  like  a solution  of  peptone.  If  a large  quantity 
be  rapidly  injected  the  rabbit  dies,  and  mueli  peptone  is  found  in  the  small  intestine.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  kidneys  could  not  excrete  it  quick  enougli,  with  the  result  that  it  passed 
into  the  intestine.  Peptones,  or  rather  albumoses,  so  injected  prevent  the  blood  of  the  dog 
(not  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  pig)  from  coagulating  (p.  36).  In  large  quantity  they  are  fatal. 
Five  cc.  of  a 20  percent,  solution  in  0'6  percent.  NaCl  solution  is  fatal  to  a dog  weighing  about 
8 kilos.  (17  lbs.).  The  peptones  used  in  these  experiments  were  really  a mixture  of  peptones 
and  albumoses.  Neumeister  finds  that  in  the  dog,  when  albumoses  are  injected  into  the  blood 
they  reappear  in  the  urine,  but  somewhere  in  the  body  they  undergo  hydration  in  the  sense  in 
which  peptic  digestion  causes  hydration.  The  two  primary  albumoses  reappear  almost  com- 
pletely as  deutero-albumose,  aud  deutero-albumose,  when  introduced,  reappears  as  peptone. 
Peptone,  however,  reappears  unchanged.  In  rabbits,  albumose  reappears  unchanged  in  the 
urine.] 

(4)  Unchanged  true  proteids  filter  with  great  difficulty,  and  much  albumin 
remains  upon  the  filter.  On  account  of  their  high  endosmotic  equivalent  they  pass 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  only  in  traces,  through  membranes.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  conclusively  proved  that  unchanged  proteids  can  be  absorbed  {Briicke), 
e.g.,  casein,  soluble  myosin,  alkah-albuminate,  albumm  mixed  with  common  salt, 
gelatin  ( Voit,  Bauer,  Mchhorst).  They  are  absorbed  even  from  the  largo  intestine 
{Czerny  and  Latschenberger),  although  the  human  large  intestine  cannot  absorb 
more  than  6 grms.  daily.  But  the  amount  of  unchanged  proteids  absorbed  is 
always  very  much  less  than  the  ainoimt  of  peptone. 

Other  proteids. — Egg  albumin  without  common  salt,  syntonin,  serum-albumin,  and  fibrin  are 
not  absorbed  from  the  intestine  (Eichhorst).  I.andois  observed,  in  the  case  of  a young  man 
who  took  the  whites  of  14  to  20  eggs  along  with  NaCI,  that  albumin  was  given  off  by  the  urine 
for  4 to  10  hours  thereafter.  The  amount  of  albumin  given  off  rose  until  the  third  day,  and' 
ceased  on  the  fifth  d.ay.  The  more  albumin  taken,  the  sooner  the  albuminuria  appeared,  and  the 
longer  it  lasted.  The  unchanged  egg-albumin  reappeared  in  the  urine.  If  unboiled  egg-albumin 
be  injected  into  the  blood,  part  of  it  reappears  in  the  urine,  [so  that  it  is  not  assimilated  by  the 
tissues.  Before  this  can  occur  it  must  be  altered  in  the  digestive  tract.  If  it  be  changed  into 
syntonin  or  into  alkali  albumin,  however,  and  then  injected  into  a vein  (dog),  not  a trace  of  these 
appears  in  the  urine,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  assimilated  in  the  blood-stream.  Casein  simi- 
larly injected  causes  albuminuria,  so  that  the  changes  casein  undergoes  during  digestion  prevents 
it  from  being  excreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  {Nmmeister)  (§  41,  2),  {Stokvis,  Lehmann).] 

(5)  The  soluble  fat-soaps  represent  only  a fraction  of  the  fats  of  the  food  which 
are  absorbed ; the  greater  part  of  the  neutral  fats  being  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
very  fine  particles — as  an  emulsion  (§  192,  II.).  The  absorbed  soaps  have  been  found 
in  the  chyle,  and  as  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  more  soaps  duriiig  diges- 
tion than  during  hunger,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  soaps  pass  into  the  intestinal 
blood-capillaries.  Still  oidy  a very  small  amount  passes  into  the  blood  {J.  Munk). 

The  investigations  of  Lenz,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt  render  it  probable  that  the  organism  can 
absorb  only  a limited  amount  of  fat  within  a given  period  ; the  amount,  perhaps,  bears  a relation 
to  the  amount  of  bile  and  xiancreatic  juice.  The  maximum  i)er  kilo,  (cat)  was  0'6  gnu.  ot  tat 

^^[Injection  of  soaps  into  the  blood. — If  a certain  amount  of  pure  oleate  of  soda  (soap)  per 
kilooi-am  weight  be  injected  into  a vein  in  a dog  or  rabbit,  the  blood-xiressure  falls  and  death  inay 
take°place.  If,  however,  the  soap  solution  be  injected  into  the  rootlets  of  the  xiortal  vein  it 
requires  much  more  soaxi,  so  that  the  liver  appears  to  retain  a large  part  of  it,  or  change  it 
chemically.  If  volatile  fatty  acids  (butyrate  of  soda)  be  injected  instead,  about  ten  tinie.s  tiie 
amount  can  be  injected.  Injection  of  soaxis  into  the  blood  retards  the  coagulation  ot  the  ulooa. 
In  some  respects,  therefore,  soap-injection  is  like  pe[)toiie-injectioii,  but  the  poisonous  action  ot 
the  peptone  is  not  diminished  by  the  liver  as  is  the  case  with  the  soaps.] 

The  greate.st  amount  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  are  conveyed  to  the  chyle  as 
neutral  fats.  It  would  appear  that  the  soaps  reiuiite  with  glycerin  in  the  paren- 
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chyma  of  the  villi,  to  form  neutral  fats,  as  PerewoimikoH'  and  ^^''ill  found  neutral 
fats,  after  injeeting  these  two  ingredients  into  the  intestinal  canal,  while  Ewald 
found  that  fat  was  formed  when  soaps  and  glycerin  were  brought  into  contact  witli 
the  living  fresh  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  IS"o  fatty  acids  are  found  in  blood 
(§  32,  IT.)  or  chyle  (§  198). 

Absorption  of  other  Substances.  — Of  soluble  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  some  are  absorbed  and  others  are  not.  The  following  are  absorbed  ; — alcohol,  part 
of  which  appears  in  the  urine  (not  in  the  expired  air),  viz.,  that  part  which  is  not  changed  into 
COo  and  H^O,  within  the  body  ; tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  lactic  acids  ; glycerin,  iuulin  ; gum 
and  vegetable  mucin,  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

Amongst  colouring  matters,  alizarin  (from  madder),  alkanat,  indigo-sulphuric  acid,  and  its 
soda-salt  are  absorbed  ; hrematin  is  partly  absorbed,  while  chlorophyll  is  not.  Metallic  salts 
seem  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  protnids,  are  perhaps  absorbed  along  with  them,  and  are  partly 
carried  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  (ferric  sulphate  has  been  found  in  chyle). 
Numerous  poisons  are  very  rapidly  absorbed,  e.g.,  hydrocyanic  acid  after  a few  seconds  ; potas- 
sium cyanide  has  been  found  in  the  chyle.  [If  salts  (Kl,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium)  be 
injected  into  a ligatured  loop  of  intestine  (dog,  cat,  rabbit),  these  substances  are  absorbed  both 
by  the  blood-  and  lymjrh-vessels,  and  in  both  nearly  simultaneously.] 

Even  for  the  absorption  of  completely  fluid  substances,  endosmosis  and  filtration  seem  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient.  An  active  participation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  seems  here  also — in 
part  at  least — to  be  necessary,  else  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  very  slight  disturbances  in  the 
activity  of  these  cells,  e.g.,  from  intestinal  catarrh,  cause  sudden  variations  of  absorption,  and 
even  the  passage  of  fluids  into  the  intestine. 

If  absorption  were  due  to  eSusion  alone,  when  alcohol  is  injected  into  the  intestine,  water 
ought  to  pass  into  the  intestine,  but  this  does  not  oceur.  Brieger  found  that  the  injection  of  a 
0’5  to  1 per  cent,  solution  of  salts  into  a ligatured  loop  of  intestine  did  not  cause  water  to  pass 
into  the  intestine  ; but  it  appeared  when  a 20  per  cent,  solution  was  injected. 

II.  Absorption  of  the  Smallest  Particles. — The  largest  amount  of  the  neutral 
fats  and  also  the  fatty  acids  are  simultaneously  absorbed  in  the  form  of  a milk- 
like emulsion,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  consist- 
ing of  excessively  small  granules  of  uniform  size  (§  170,  III. ; § 181).  The  fats 
themselves  are  not  chemically  changed,  hut  remain  as  imdecomposed  neutral  fats. 
The  particles  seem  to  he  surrounded  by  a dehcate  albuminous  envelope,  or 
haptogen  membrane,  partly  derived  from  the  pancreatic  juice  [probably  from  its 
alkali-albuminate.]  The  j^rocess  of  the  absorption  of  fat  by  the  villi  is  one  of  the 
most  obscure  in  physiology.  The  viUi  of  the  small  intestine  are  the  chief  organs 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  the  fatty  emulsion,  hut  the  epithelium  of  the 
stomach  and  that  of  the  large  intestine  also  take  a part.  The  fatty  granules  are 
recognised  in  the  villi — (1)  Within  the  delicate  canals?  (§  190),  in  the  clear  hand 
of  the  epithelium  {Kollilcer).  [It  is  highly  doubtful  if  the  vertical  lines  seen  in  the 
clear  disc  of  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  are  due  to  pores.]  (2)  The  protoplasm 
of  the  epithelial  cells  is  loaded  with  fatty  granides  of  various  sizes  during  the  time 
of  absorption,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  remain  free,  although,  from  the 
amount  of  fat  within  the  cells,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them  (tig.  260). 
(3)  The  granules  pass  into  the  spaces  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi ; these  spaces 
communicate  freely  with  each  other.  (4)  The  origin  of  the  central  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  in  the  axis  of  the  villus  is  found  to  he  filled  with  fatty  granules. 

The  amount  of  fat  in  the  chyle  of  a dog,  after  a fatty  meal,  is  8 to  10  per  cent., 
while  the  fat  disappears  from  the  blood  within  thirty  hours. 

[Absorption  of  fat. — 1.  Within  the  epithelial  cells. — As  to  the  absorption  of 
fats,  the  balance  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  passes  through  the  body  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  hut  what  forces  are  concerned  in  this  process  is  not  certain.  The 
bile  at  least  seems  to  aid  the  process  within  the  epithelial  cells ; the  fat  appears  in 
droplets  of  variable  size  (fig.  260).  The  fat  enters  in  small  droplets,  Avhich  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  run  together  to  form  larger  ones.  The  fatty  contents 
seem  to  he  driven  out  of  the  body  of  the  cells  by  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells. 
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2.  In  the  spaces  of  the  stroma  of  the  villi. — Tlie  fatty  granules  then  pass  into 
the  pericellular  spaces  of  the  stroma  of  the  villi.  The  fatty  particles  are  carried 

through  these  spaces  towards 
the  lacteal  by  thelymph-stream, 
which  flows  from  the  super- 
ficially placed  capillaries  to- 
\vards  the  central  lacteal. 
This  current  carries  the  sus- 
pended fatty  particles  floating 
in  an  alkaline  stream. 

3.  In  the  lacteal. — The  so- 
caUed  “ molecular  basis  ” of  the 
chyle  is  first  seen  and  appears 
to  be  formed  as  the  suspended 
fatty  granules  jiass  into  the 
lacteal.  No  such  fine  fatty 
emidsion  as  occurs  in  the 
lacteals  is  found  in  the  small 
intestine,  nor  even  in  the  villus 


Fig. 


260. 


Vertical  section  of  the  epithelium  of  a villus,  showing 
the  absorption  of  fat ; the  fatty  particles  are  blackened 
by  osmic  acid. 


itself. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for 
believing  that  fat  passes  directly 
into  the  blood-vessels.] 

[Some  recent  observers,  e.g. 
Krelil,  doubt  whether  fat  is  absorbed  in  a particulate  form  from  the  intestine,  and 
they  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  by  the  epithelium 
in  a soluble  form.] 

[C.  Bernard  noticed  in  rabbits,  in  whom  the  chief  pancreatic  duct  opens 
separate  from  the  bile-duct,  and  low  down  in  the  intestine,  that  the  lacteals  first 

became  white  below  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  (fig.  261).  This  observation  led  him  to  attack 
great  importance  to  the  emulsionising  properties  of 
the  pancreatic  juice.] 

Fate  of  the  Fats. — The  excessively  fine  fatty 
particles  are  used  up  by  the  tissues,  but  all  tissues 
do  not  do  so  equally.  They  are  taken  up  in  large 
amount  by  the  liver,  and  least  of  all  by  muscle. 
The  tissues  are  said  to  split  up  the  fats  into  glycerm 
and  fatty  acids,  and  these  are  ultimately  oxidised 
to  yield  heat  chiefly. 

With  regard  to  the  forces  concerned  in  the 
absorption  of  fats,  v.  Wistinghausen  stated  that 
when  a porous  membrane  is  moistened  with  bile, 
the  passage  of  fatty  particles  through  it  is  thereby 
facilitated  (p.  334},  but  this  fact  alone  does  not 
explain  the  copious  and  rapid  absorption  of  fats. 
It  is  possible  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial 
cells  is  actively  concerned  in  the  process,  and  that 
it  takes  the  particles  into  its  interior.  Perhaps  a 
fine  protoplasmic  process  is  thrown  out  by  these 
cells,  just  as  pseudopodia  are  thrown  out  and 
retracted  by  lower  organisms.  [This,  however,  has 
not  been  corroborated  by  a sufficient  number  of  observers.]  Perhaps  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  epithelial  cells,  in  virtue  of  its  contractility,  forces  the  fatty  granules 


mri. 


Fig.  261. 

Pancreas  and  duodenum  of  rabbit 
during  digestion  of  fat.  S, 
stomach ; mg,  mesenteric  gland ; 
t,  lacteals  ; d,  dirodenum ; pd, 
entrance  of  pancreatic  duct. 
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out  of  tlic  cells  into  the  spaces  of  the  villi,  whence  they  are  carried  hy  the  lymph- 
stream  (p.  3G8),  and  so  through  the  stomata  (?),  between  the  endothelial  cells  into 
the  central  lacteal  of  the  villus.  According  to  tliis  view,  the  aijsorption  of  fatty 
particles,  and  perhaps  also  the  absorption  of  true  proteids,  is  in  part  due  to  an 
active  vital  process,  as  indicated  by  the  observations  of  Jlrlicke  and  v.  Thanhofl’er. 
This  view  is  supported  l>y  the  observation  of  Griinhagen,  that  the  absorption  of 
fatty  particles  in  the  frog  is  most  active  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  motor 
phenomena  of  protoplasm  are  most  lively.  That  it  is  due  to  simple  filtration 
alone  is  not  a satisfactory  explanation,  for  the  amount  of  fatty  particles  in  the 
chyle  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  water  in  it.  If  absorption  were  chiefly 
due  to  flltration,  we  would  expect  that  there  Avould  most  probably  be  a direct 
relation  between  the  amoimt  of  water  and  fat  {Ludioig  and  Zawilshij).  [The 
observations  of  Watney  have  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  fatty  jiarticles  do  not 
pass  througli  the  cell  protoplasm  to  reach  the  lacteal,  but  that  they  pass  through 
the  cement  substance  between  the  epithelial  cells  covering  a villus.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  and  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  it  is,  the  absorbing  surface  is  thereby  greatly 
dimmished.  Zuwarykin  and  Schafer  suggest  that  the  leucocytes,  Avhich  have 
been  observed  between  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine,  are 
carriers  of  at  least  part  of  the  fat  from  the  lumen  of  the  gut  to  the  lacteal ; they 
also,  perhaps,  alter  it  for  further  use  in  the  economy.  [So  far  these  statements 
relative  to  the  leucocytes  have  not  been  universally  accepted ; indeed,  they  are 
denied  by  the  most  recent  observers.] 

[One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  relation  to  the  absorption  of  fatty 
matter  is  that  of  I.  Munk,  and  confirmed  by  Walther,  viz.,  that  if  a dog  be  fed  on 
fatty  acids  instead  of  neutral  fats,  then  neutral  fats  appear  in  the  chyle  collected  from 
the  thoracic  duct.  Where  does  the  glycerin  come  from,  and  Avhere  and  how  is  the 
synthesis  effected?  So  far  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  q estions,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  synthesis  takes  place  in  the  villi,  or  even  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut.] 

[A  most  remarkable  case  of  a lymph  fistula  in  man  was  e.'cperimented  on  by  Munk.  A lad 
sutfering  from  elephantiasis  had  a fistula  in  the  leg,  through  which  during  digestion  much 
chyle  was  discharged.  When  erucic  acid — an  acid  not  found  normally  in  the  body — was 
administered  to  the  lad,  the  chyle  discharged  from  the  fistula  did  not  contain  more  than  traces 
of  free  erucic  acid,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  contained  a large  quantity  of  the  corresponding 
neutral  fat  erucin.  The  eracic  acid  must  have  somewhere  obtained  glycerin  to  combine  with, 
to  form  the  neutral  fat.  This  confirms  Munk’s  experiments  on  animals,  that  fatty  acids  do 
not  reach  the  blood  as  such,  but  that,  perhaps,  in  the  very  act  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  they  are  by  synthesis  converted  into  neutral  fats.  The  case  has  also  been 
used  to  prove  that  sugars  when  given  by  the  mouth,  are  all,  except  an  excessively  small  amount, 
absorbed  by  the  blood-stream,  and  do  not  reach  the  blood  through  the  lymph-  and  chyle-stream.] 

[Methods.  — A.  Histological.  — The  absorption  of  fat  has  usually  been  studied  by  feeding  an 
animal  on  fatty  food  and  examining  its  villi  either  in  a fresh  condition,  or  more  usually  after 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  which  blackens  fatty  matter.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  remember  two  facts,  viz.,  that  turpentine  may  discharge  the 
black  colour  of  fat  acted  on  by  osmic  acid,  such  sections  in  histological  processes  being  often 
treated  with  turpentine  ; and  secondly,  an  observation  of  Heidenhain’s  that  osmic  acid  blackens 
also  granules  in  some  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  villi  which  are  certaiulj'  not  fatty,  for  they  are 
not  soluble  in  ether.  ] 

[B.  Experimental. — If  in  a dog  a cannula  bo  introduced  into  the  thoracic  duct  where  it 
joins  the  subclavian  vein,  the  amount  of  chyle  that  flows  out  in  a given  time  can  be  estimated. 
The  amount  flowing  out  is  not  greater  during  digestion  than  in  a fasting  animal.  In  a fasting 
animal  the  fluid  is  transparent  and  like  lymph,  and  it  becomes  white  and  opaque  during 
digestion  from  the  presence  of  fatty  particles.  During  the  digestion  of  sugar  the  chyle  does 
not  contain  more  sugar — OT-0'2  per  cent. — than  is  present  in  the  lymph  or  serum  of  a fasting 
animal.  These  and  other  similar  experiments  make  it  clear  that  the  fats  alone  pass  via  the 
chyle-stream  to  reach  the  blood,  all  the  other  products  of  digestion  pass  direct^  into  the 
rootlets  of  the  portal  vein.] 

The  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  intestine  with  pseudopodial  processes  may  be  studied  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  Distomum  hepaticum.  Sommer  has  ligurcd  these  pseudopodial  processes 
actively  engaged  in  the  ahsorption  of  particles  from  the  intestine. 
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193.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEKVOUS  SYSTEM  ON  ABSORPTION.— 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  u])on  intestinal  absorption,  we 
know  veiy  little.  After  extirpation  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  as  well  as  after 
section  of  the  mesenteric  nerves  {Moreau),  the  intestinal  contents  become  more 
fluid,  and  are  increased  in  amount  (§  183).  This  may  he  partly  due  to  diminished 
absorption.  V.  Thanhoft’er  states  that  he  observed  the  protrusion  of  threads  from 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  small  intestine  only  after  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  dorsal 
nerves,  had  been  divided  for  some  time. 

194.  “ NUTRIENT  ENEMATA.” — lu  cases  where  food  cannot  be  taken  by  the  month,  e.g., 
ill  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  continued  vomiting,  &c. , food  is  given  per  rectum.  As  the  diges- 
tive activity  of  the  large  intestine  is  very  slight,  fluid  food  ought  to  be  given  in  a condition 
ready  to  be  absorbed,  and  this  is  best  done  by  introducing  it  into  the  rectum  through  a tube 
with  a funnel  attached,  and  allowing  the  food  to  pass  in  slowly  by  its  own  weight.  The  patient 
must  endeavour  to  retain  the  enema  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  fluid  is  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally introduced,  it  may  pass  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

Solutions  of  gi'ape-sugar,  and  iierhaps  a small  amount  of  soap  solution,  are  useful ; and 
amongst  nitrogenous  substances  the  commercial  flesh-,  bread-,  or  milk-peptones  of  Sanders-Ezu, 
and  Adamkiewicz,  in  Germany,  and  Darby’s  fluid  meat,  and  Carnrick’s  beef-peptonoids  in  this 
counti'y,  are  to  be  recommended.  The  amount  of  peptone  required  is  ITl  grm.  per  kilo,  of 
body-weight  (Catillon);  less  useful  are  butter-milk,  egg-albumin  with  common  salt.  Leube 
uses  a mixtm-e  of  150  gi-ms.  flesh,  with  50  grms.  pancreas,  100  gnus,  water,  which  he  slowly 
injects  into  the  rectum,  where  the  proteids  are  peptouised  and  absorbed.  [Peptonised  food 
prepared  after  the  method  of  Roberts  is  very  useful  (§  172).]  The  method  of  nutrient  enemala 
only  permits  imperfect  uuti-ition,  and  at  most  only  ^ of  the  proteids  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  metabolism  of  the  body  is  absorbed  {v.  Voit,  Bauer). 

195.  CHYLE-VESSELS  AND  LYMPHATICS.— Lymphatics.— Within  the 
tissues  of  tlie  body  generally,  and  even  in  those  tissues  which  do  not  contain  hlood- 
A^essels,  e.y.,  the  cornea,  or  in  those  Avhich  contam  fetv  blood-vessels,  there  exists  a 
system  of  vessels  or  channels  Avhich  contain  the  juices  of  the  tissues,  and  Avithin 
these  A^essels  the  fluid  always  nioA'’es  m a centripetal  direction.  These  canals  arise 
Avithin  the  tissues  in  a variety  of  Avays,  and  unite  hi  their  course  to  form  delicate 
and  aftei’Avards  thicker  tubes,  Avhich  ultimately  terminate  in  tAvo  large  trunlvs  AA^hich 
open  at  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  A^eins  ; that  on  the  left  side  is 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  that  on  the  right,  the  right  lymphatic  trunk. 

[Through  the  thin-Avalled  blood-capillaries  there  transudes  mto  the  spaces  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  part  of  the  blood-plasma.  This  fluid  is  the  lymph.  It  per- 
meates every  tissue  of  the  body,  bathing  their  constituent  form-elements,  supplying 
the  latter  Avith  nutriment,  and  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  the  Avastc  products  result- 
ing from  their  metabohsm.  The  lymph  is  collected  and  returned  to  the  blood 
in  special  tubes,  the  lymphatics.  Whatever  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
(p.  376),  at  first  they  form  thin-Avalled  microscopic  lymphatic  A'essels,  AAdiich 
communicate  freely  Avith  each  other  in  a plexiform  maimer,  and  by  their  confluence 
they  form  the  lymphatic  vessels  '('l-l  mm.),  Avhich  usually  run  along  Avith  the 
superficial  and  deep  blood-vessels  (fig.  262).  The  larger  lymphatics  are  provided 
Avith  valAies,  like  some  veins.  The  valves  open  toAvards  the  heart,  and  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  A’alve  there  is  a dilatation,  so  that  the  lymphatic  trunks,  especially 
Avhen  injected,  often  present  a beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  The  Avails  often  are 
so  thin  and  translucent  that  one  can  see  the  clear  lymph  Avhich  they  contain.  A 
moderate-sized  lymphatic  trunk  has  three  coats  like  a vein,  only  tlie  coats  are 
thinner.  The  iimer  coat,  or  tunica  intima,  consists  of  a layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
often  Avith  a sinuous  outline,  resting  on  a delicate  netAvork  composed  of  fine  elastic 
fibres.  The  middle  coat,  or  tunica  media,  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibres 
arranged  transversely  or  obliquely.  The  tumca  adA/entitia  consists  of  connectiA'e- 
tissue,  Avhich  in  some  situations  contains  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The  flue  lym- 
phatic capillaries  have  dilatations  and  constrictions  on  them,  and  are  composed  of  a 
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.single  layer  of  eiulotlieliuin,  the  edges  of  which 
are  usually  sinuous,  a fact  best  demonstrated  l)y 
the  use  of  silver  nitrate  (fig.  263).] 

The  lymph  fulfils  difl'erent  functions  in 
ditteront  organs.  (1)  In  many  tissues,  the 
lymjDhatics  represent  the  nutrient  chamiels,  hy 
which  the  fluid  that  transudes  through  the  neigh- 
bouring vessels  is  distributed,  as  in  the  cornea 
and  in  many  connective-tissues.  (2)  In  many 
tissues,  as  in  glands,  e.g.,  the  salivary  glands  and 
the  testis,  the  lymph-spaces  are  the  chief  reser- 
voirs for  fluid,  from  which  the  cells  during  the 
act  of  secretion  derive  the  fluid  necessary  for 
that  131'ocess.  (3)  The  lymphatics  have  the 
general  function  of  collecting  the  fluid  which 
saturates  the  tissues,  and  carrying  it  hack  again 
to  the  blood.  The  capillary  blood  system  may 
be  regarded  as  an  irrigation  system,  which 
supplies  the  tissues  Avith  nutrient  fluids,  Avhile 
the  lymphatic  system  may  be  regarded  as  a 
drainage  apparatus,  Avhich  conducts  aAvay  the 
fluids  that  have  transuded  through  the  capillary 
Avails.  Some  of  the  decomjjosition-products  of 
the  tissues,  proofs  of  their  retrogressive  nieta- 
bohsm,  become  mixed  Avith  the  lymjfli-stream,  so 
that  the  lymphatics  are  at  the  same  time  absorb- 
ing vessels.  Substances  introduced  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  tissues  in  other  Avays,  e.g., 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  are  partly  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatics.  A study  of  these  conditions 
shoAvs  that  the  lymphatic  system  represents  an 
appendix  to  the  blood-vascular  system,  and 
further  that  there  can  be  no  lymijli  system  Avhen 
the  blood-stream  is  completely  arrested ; it  acts 
only  as  a part  of  the  Avhole,  and  Avith  the  AA^hole. 

Lacteals. — When  we  speak  of  the  lymphatics 
proper  as  against  the  chyle- vessels  or  lacteals, 
Ave  do  so  from  anatomical  reasons,  because  the 
important  and  considerable  lymphatic  channels 
coming  from  the  Avhole  of  the  intestinal  tract  are, 
in  a certain  sense,  a fairly  independent  iDrovince 
of  the  lymphatic  vascular  area,  and  are  endowed 
Avith  a high  absorptive  adivitg,  Avhich  from  ancient 
times  has  attracted  the  notice  of  observers.  The 
contents  of  the  chyle-vessels  or  lacteals  are  mixed 
Avith  a large  amount  of  fatty  gramiles,  giving  the 
chyle  a white  appearance,  Avhich  distinguishes 
them  at  once  from  tlie  true  lymphatics  Avitli  their 
clear  Avatery  contents.  F rom  a physiological  point 
of  view,  however,  the  lacteals  must  be  classified 
Avith  tlie  lymphatics,  for,  as  regards  their  struc- 
ture and  function,  tlicy  are  true  lymphatics,  and 
their  contents  consist  of  true  lympli  mixed  Avith 
a large  amount  of  absorbed  substances,  chiefly 
fatty  granules.  [The  contents  of  the  lacteals 


Fig.  262. 

Anterior  view  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  arm.  A,  basilic,  B,  cephalic, 
and  C,  a.villary  veins ; 1,  lymphatic 
ple.xns  of  the  palm  ; 2,  external 
collateral  trunk  of  the  thumb ; 3,  3, 
superficial  lymphatics  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  5,  of  the  U])per  arm  ; 4, 
supra-trochlear ; 6, axillaiy  ganglia; 
7,  lymiihatics  of  the  shoulder  ; 8, 
vein  accompanying  the  cephalic 
vein  ; 9,  ganglia  of  the  neck. 
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are  white  only  during  digestion,  at  other  times,  i.e.,  when  an  animal  has  fasted  for 
some  time,  they  are  clear  like  lymph.] 


Fig.  263. 


Lymphatic  of  the  pericardium ; epithelium  stained 
with  silver,  and  showing  the  bulging  and  con- 
sti'ictions  in  the  vessel. 

ment  of  the  lymph  is  provided  for. 
amoeboid  movements. 


196.  OEIGIN  OP  THE  LYMPHATICS— Connective-tissue.— (1)  Origin  in 

Spaces.  — AVithin  the  connective- 
tissues  (connective-tissue  proper, 
bone)  are  numerous  stellate,  irregular, 
or  branched  spaces,  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  numerous 
tubidar  processes  (fig.  264,  s) ; in 
these  communicating  spaces  or  lymph- 
spaces  lie  the  cellular  elements  of 
these  tissues.  These  spaces,  however, 
are  not  completely  filled  by  the  cells, 
but  an  interval  exists  between  the  body 
of  the  cell  and  the  wall  of  the  space, 
Avhich  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  condition  of  movement  of  the 
protoplasmic  cell.  These  spaces  are 
the  so-called  “juice  canals  ” or  “Saft- 
canalchen,”  and  they  represent  the 
origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (v.  Reck- 
linghausen). As  they  communicate 
with  neighbouring  spaces,  the  move- 
The  cells  which  lie  in  the  spaces  exhibit 
Some  of  these  cells  remahi  permanently  each  in  its  own 

space,  within  which,  however,  it 
may  change  its  form — these  are  the 
so-caUed  “fixed  coimective-tissue 
corpuscles,”  and  bone  corpuscles — 
Avhile  others  merely  Avander  or  pass 
into  these  spaces,  and  are  called 


“wandering  cells,”  or  “leuco- 
cytes;” hut  the  latter  are  merely 
lymph-corpuscles,  or  colourless 
blood-corpuscles  Avhich  have  passed 
out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
origin  of  the  lymphatics  (fig.  266). 
These  cells  exhibit  amoeboid  move- 
ments. These  spaces  communicate 
Avith  the  small  tubular  lymphatics 
—the  so-called  lymph-capillaries 
(L).  The  spaces  lie  close  together, 
Avhere  they  pass  into  a lymph- 
capillary  (a).  The  lymph-capiUary, 
Avhich  is  usually  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  blood-capillary,  generally 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
Avithin  the  capillary  arch  (B).  The 
finest  lymphatics  are  lined  by  a 
layer  of  delicate,  nucleated,  endo- 
thelial cells  (e,  e),  Avith  character- 
istic sinuous  margins,  Avliose  characters  are  easily  revealed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  (fig.  265,  L).  This  substance  blackens  the  cement-substance  Avhich  holds 


Fig.  264. 

Origin  of  lymphatics  from  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  stained  with  niti’ate  of  silver,  s,  the 
juice-canals,  communicating  at  x Avith  the  lymph- 
atics ; a,  origin  of  the  lymphatics  by  the  eoiifluence 
of  several  juice-canals. 
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the  endothelial  cells  together.  Between  the  endothelial  cells  are  small  holes,  or 
stomata,  by  riieans  of  which  the  lymph-capillaries  communicate  (at  x)  with  the 
juice-canals. 

From  the  researches  of  Arnold,  Thoma,  and  others  it  is  assumed  that  the  blood- 
vessels communicate  with  the  juice-canals,  and  that  fluid  passes  o;it  of  the  thin- 
walled  capillaries  through  their  stomata  into  these  spaces  (§  65).  This  fluid 
nourishes  the  tissues,  the  tissues  take  up  the  substances  appropriate  to  each,  while 
the  effete  materials  pass  back  into  the  spaces,  and  from  these  reach  the  lymphatics, 
which  ultimately  discharge  them  into  the  venous  blood. 

AVhether  the  cells  within  these  spaces  are  actively  concerned  in  the  pouring 
out  of  the  hlood-plasma,  or 
take  part  in  its  movement,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  We 
can  imagine  that  by  contract- 
ing their  body,  after  it  has 
been  impregnated  with  fluid, 
this  fluid  may  be  propelled 
from  space  to  space  towards 
the  lymphatics.  The  leuco- 
cytes wander  through  these 
spaces  until  they  pass  into  the 
lymphatics.  Fine  particles 
which  are  contained  in  these 
spaces — e.g.,  after  tattoohig 
the  .skin,  and  even  fatty  par- 
ticles after  inunction  — are 
absorbed  by  the  leucocytes, 
and  carried  by  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  [The  pig- 
ment particles  used  to  tattoo 
the  Anger  are  usually  found 
within  the  first  lymphatic 
gland  at  the  elbow]. 

The  migration  of  cellular 
elements  from  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  origin  of 
the  lymphatics  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a normal  process.  Granular  colouring-matter  jDasses  from  the  blood 
into  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  cells  Avithin  the  lymph-spaces  ; and  only  Avhen 
the  granular  pigment  is  in  large  amount  does  it  ajjpear  as  a gramilar  injection  in 
the  branches  of  the  juice-spaces. 

[Connective-tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  most  organs,  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  it  connects  and  binds  structures 
together.  It  assumes  many  forms,  being  either  of  a more  or  less  open  texture, 
when  it  is  called  areolar  tissue,  or  its  fibres  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  dense  ' 
membranes,  such  as  fasciae,  or  stout  cords  and  bands,  like  ligaments.  It  j^erforms 
certain  purely  mechanical  and  certain  physiological  functions  in  the  economy.  It 
is  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  and  consists  of — 

1.  Cells  or  corpuscles. 

2.  An  inter-cellular  matrix. 


Pleural  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  of 
the  rabbit  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  L,  lymphatic  with 
its  sinuous  endothelium  ; c,  cells  of  the  connective-tissue 
brought  into  view  by  the  silver  nitrate. 


The  corpuscles — of  tvhich  there  are  several  varieties — are  in  the  adult  far 
less  numerous  than  the  matrix  or  inter-cellular  matter,  which  consists  of  fibres, 
the  fibres  being  of  two  kinds — the  white  fibres  and  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres. 
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Its  meclianical  functions  depend  far  more  on  the  fibres  than  the  cells.  In  the 
form  ■which  occurs  under  the  skin,  and  surrounds  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  in 
their  course,  and  is  spoken  of  as  loose  connective-tissue  or  areolar  tissue,  the 
fibres  are  arranged  in  bundles  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions  and 
leave  larger  or  smaller  spaces,  or  areolae,  between  them.  These  spaces  contain 
lymph,  and  from  them  the  lymphatics  arise,  hence  the  name  “ areolar.”  The  fixed 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  lie  on  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  (fig.  266).  If  a 
piece  of  areolar  tissue  be  teased  out  and  examined  microscopically,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  bundles  of  wavy  fibres,  and  these  fibres  readily  split  up  under  the 
action  of  reagents,  e.g.,  10  per  cent,  common  salt  or  picric  acid,  into  fine 


Fig.  266. 

Subcutaneous  connective-tissue  of  a sbeep.  aa,  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles  \vitb  processes  ; 
anastomosing  processes  ; cc,  broken-off  processes  ; d,  isolated  parts  of  the  cells  ; c,  lymph- 
cell or  leucocyte,  x 800. 

unbranched  excessively  narrow  fibrils  or  fibrillse,  1 g.  or  less  in  diameter. 
The  fibriUjB  are  held  together  by  a globulin-like,  or  perhaps  mucm-like,  cement,  and 
according  to  the  immber  of  fibrillse  so  is  the  size  of  the  fibres.  The  outline  of 
the  fibre  is  always  somewhat  indistinct,  but  they  refract  the  light  pretty  strongly 
and  appear  whitish  under  the  microscope,  hence  their  name  of  tvhite  fibres.  These 
fibres  when  boiled  yield  gelatin,  and  hence  they  have  been  ealled  gelatiniferous 
fibres.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  a cement-substance  which  is  blackened 
by  silver  nitrate,  and  on  the  fibres  lie  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(fig.  267)  embedded  in  the  cement.  These  nucleated  cells  may  be  fusiform,  but  they 
are  more  frequently  irregular  in  form  and  branched.  They  resemble  flattened, 
winged,  or  stellate  plates.  As  they  are  sometimes  in  relation  with  more  than  one  fibre, 
they  may  present  a winged  appearance.  They  are  most  abundant  and  most 
readily  seen  in  young  tissue,  and  are  not  so  readily  seen  in  a preparation  from  an 
adult  animal,  partly  because  of  the  number  of  fibres,  and  partly  because  their 
refractive  index  is  not  such  as  to  make  them  readily  visible.  If  they  be  stained, 
however,  e.g.,  with  eosin  (fig.  266),  or  if  the  tissue  be  acted  on  by  a dilute  acid — 
e.g.,  acetic  acid — the  white  fibres  swell  up  and  become  clear  and  homogeneous,  so 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  come  distinctly  into  view. 
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Tl\e  corpuscles  become  somewhat  .slinmkeii  ami  more  granular  under  the  action  of 
the  acid.  These  are  called  “ lixed  ” connective-tissue  corpuscles  because  they  do 
not  change  their  place,  nor  do  they  in  the  adult  exhibit  amoeboid  movement.  In 
the  spaces  of  areolar  tissue  there  are  always  found  some  cells  much  smaller  than 
the  foregoing,  spherical  in  form,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of  leucocytes, 
which  indeed  they  are  (fig.  26G,  e).  They  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements  and  have  wandered  out  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics  into  the  areolar  spaces. 

A third  form  of  corpuscle  is  frequently  found,  more 
especially  along  the  course  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels in  certain  situations.  The  last  variety  of  cells 
always  contains  numerous  large  granules.  These 
cells  were  called  “plasma  cells”  by  Waldeyer.] 

[In  the  connective-tissue  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
newt,  and  in  the  peri-oesophageal  membrane  around 
the  oesophagus  of  the  frog,  and  in  the  connective- 
tissue  membranes  of  vertebrates  generally,  Ranvier 


has  described  some  enormously  large  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles — nearly  1 mm.  in  size — which 
stain  deeply  with  methyl-violet.  He  has  called 
them  “ clasmatocydes  ” (/cAdo-/xa,  arcs,  fragment, 

KVT05,  cell),  because  they  tend  to  break  up  into  small 
particles  or  granules.  What  their  relation  is  to 
other  forms  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  has  not 
been  determined.] 

[Clasmatocytes  occur  in  the  thin  connective- tissue  mem- 
branes of  vertebrata,  and  are  most  readily  found  in  the  peri- 
cesophageal  membrane  of  the  frog.  They  are  first  fixed  with 
osmic  acid  and  then  stained  with  methyl-violet,  5 B.  In 
the  triton  they  are  about  1 mm.  in  length,  and  are  therefore 
colossal  cells.  When  stained  they  arc  coloured  violet  with  a 
tinge  of  red,  the  nucleus  being  slightly  blue.  They  have 
numerous  processes,  simple  or  branched,  but  the  processes 
do  not  form  a reticulum.  The  body  and  processes  have  a 
granular  appearance  and  are  irregular  in  their  shape.  Parts  of  them  tend  to  separate  in  frag- 
ments, hence  the  name  of  the  cells.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  cells,  that  their  processes 
tend  to  break  up  and  form  islands  of  granules  under  certain  conditions,  and  this  process  Ranvier 
calls  clasmacytosis.  They  do  not  exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  although  they  are  developed 
by  tbe  evolution  of  leucocytes,  which  have  passed  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  connective-tissue. 
Ranvier  has  traced  the  stages  from  the  simple  leucocytes  up  to  these  complex  and  marvellous 
cells.  The  clasinatocyte  is  at  least  one  hundred  times  larger  than  the  leucocyte.  Certain  leuco- 
cytes, after  reaching  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  appear  to  grow,  enlarge,  and  undergo  a 
particular  evolution  which  makes  them  clasmatocytes,  which  give  olf  part  of  their  substance  in 
fragments,  which  are  ])robably  used  in  the  economy  {Iianvier).'\ 

[It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  relation — if  any — of  these  cells  to  the  plasma-cells  of 
Waldeyer,  i.e.,  certain  granular  cells  situated  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  inter- 
stitial cells  of  the  testes,  and  the  cells  of  the  supra-rcnal  capsules  (p.  176).  Ehrlich,  by  staining 
tbe  plasma-cells  with  aniline  dyes,  showed  that  they  were  not  all  alike.  Only  some  of  them 
were  coloured  by  the  basic  .aniline  dyes;  these  are  the  anilinophile  cells  or  “ iMastzellen  ” of 
Ehrlich.  They  are  derived  from  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.] 

[Tlierc  are  also  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  present  in  areolar  tissue.  They  can  be 
seen  in  a fresh  preparation  of  the  tissue,  but  are  best  seen  after  the  action  of 
acetic  acid,  which  makes  the  white  fibres  transparent,  but  docs  not  affect  the  yellow 
fibres.  The  yellow  fibres  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  white ; they  have  a sharper 
outline,  and  faint  yellow  tinge;  they  branch  and  anastomose,  and  when  broken  tend 
to  curl  uj)  at  their  ends.  Ry  their  anastomoses  they  form  networks  which  render 
the  tissues  in  which  they  occur  more  or  less  elastic.  They  vary  in  size,  but  they 
cannot  be  .split  up  fui’ther  into  fibres.  In  some  situations  the  elastic  fibres  become 


Fig.  267. 

.Showing  relation  of  a connective- 
tissue  corpuscle  to  a fibre,  lying 
on  and  clasping  the  latter.  A, 
nucleus  of  tbe  fixed  cell ; B, 
protoplasm  body  ; C,  processes ; 
D,  white  fibre  on  which  the  cell 
rests  ; E,  elastic  fibre,  x 1000. 
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greatly  increased  botli  in  nnniLer  and  size,  as  in  tlic  ligamentnm  nnchae,  wliicli 
consists  almost  entirely  of  elastic  fibres — some  of  them  as  broad  as  a red  blood- 
corpuscle  (fig.  269).  There  is  every  gradation  betv'een  the  fine  networks  of 

elastic  fibres  that  occur  in  the  meso-colon  and  skin  (fig.  268)  to  the  thick  fibres 
of  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  up  to  fenestrated  sheets  of  elastic  tissue  occurring  in  the 

aorta,  and  the  complete  sheet  of 


forming  the 


chief 
of  the 
consist 


Network 

omentum. 


Fig.  268. 

of  yellow  or  fine  elastic  fibres  from 


Some  corpuscles  are  also  visible,  x 350. 


elastic  membrane, 
part  of  the  elastic  lamina 
arteries.  The  elastic  fibres 
of  elastin  (§  250).] 

(2)  Origin  within  villi — i.e.,  of 
the  chyle  vessel  or  lacteal — has 
been  described  (§  190). 

(3)  Origin  in  perivascular  spaces 
(fig.  270).  — The  smallest  blood- 
A^essels  of  bone,  tlie  central  nervous 
sj^stem,  retina,  and  the  liver,  are 
completely  surrounded  by  wide 
lymphatic  tubes,  so  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  completely  bathed  by  a 
tymph-stream.  In  the  brain  these 
lymphatics  are  partly  composed  of 
delicate  connective-tissue  fibres. 


which  traverse  the  lymph-space  and  Ijecome  attached  to  tlie  wall  of  the  included 
blood-vessel.  Fig.  270,  B,  represents  a transverse  section  of  a small  blood-vessel, 
B,  from  the  brain ; p is  the  divided  perivascular  space.  This  space  is  called 

the  perivascular  space  of  His,  but  in  addition 
to  it  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  have  a lymph- 
space  within  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels 
{Virchow-Rohin’s  space).  It  is  partly  lined  by 
well-defined  endothelium.  AATiere  the  blood- 
vessels begin  to  increase  considerably  in  diameter, 
they  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
the  two  vessels  afterwards  take  separate  courses. 
In  all  cases,  where  there  is  a perivascular  space, 
the  passage  of  lymph-  and  blood-corpuscles  into 
the  lymjdiatics  is  greatly  facilitated.  In  the 
tortoise  the  large  blood-vessels  are  often  sur- 
rounded with  periA'ascular  lymphatics.  Fig.  27 0,  A, 
gives  a representation  of  the  aorta  of  the  tortoise 
surrounded  by  a perivascular  space  which  is  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye.  In  mammals  the  perivascular 
spaces  are  microscopic. 

(4)  Origin  in  the  form  of  interstitial  slits 
within  organs. — Within  the  testis  the  lymph- 
atics begin  simply  in  the  form  of  numerous  slits, 
which  occur  between  the  coils  and  twists  of  tlie 
seminal  tubules.  They  take  the  form  of  elongated 
spaces  bounded  by  the  curved  cylindrical  surfaces 
of  the  tubules.  The  surfaces,  however,  are  covered  with  endothelium.  The 
lymjihatics  of  the  testis  get  independent  walls  after  they  leave  the  jiarenchyma  of 
the  organ.  In  many  other  glands  the  gland-substance  is  similarlj'  surrounded  liy  a 
lymph-siiace.  The  blood-vessels  pour  the  Ijnnph  into  these  spaces,  and  from  them 
the  secreting  cells  obtain  the  materials  necessarv  for  the  formation  of  their  secretion. 


Fig.  269. 

Thick  elastic  fibres  of  the  human 
ligamentum  nnehse.  x 459. 
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(5)  Origin  by  means  of  free  stomata  on  tlie  walls  of  the  larger  serous  cavities, 
•which  (fig.  271,  a)  communicate  freely  -with  the  lymphatics.  The  investigation 
of  the  serous  surfaces  is  most  easily  accomplished  on  the  septum  of  the  great 
ahdominal  lymph-sac  of  the  frog.  Silver  nitrate  reveals  the  presence  of  relatively 
large  free  openings  or  stomata  lying  hetween  the  endothelium.  Each  stoma  is 
hounded  by  several  germinating  cells,  Avhich  have  a granular  appearance,  and 
undergo  a change  of  shape,  so  that  the  size  of  the  stoma  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  contraction  of  these  cells;  thus  the  stoma  maybe  open  (a),  half-open  (h),  or 
completely  closed  (c).  These  stomata  are  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics.  The  serous 
cavities  belong  therefore  to  the  lymphatic  system,  and  fluids  placed  in  the  serous 


cavities  readily  pass  into  the  Ijnnphatics.  The  caAdties  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 
jAericardium,  tunica  A^aginalis  testis,  arachnoid  space  (?),  aqueous  chambers  of  the  eye, 
and  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  are  true  lymph-cavities,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is 
to  he  regarded  as  lymph.  Hoffmann  has  found  that  a nerAm-fihre  surrounds  the 
stomata  in  the  frog  and  sends  branches  betAveen  the  germinal  epithelium.] 

(6)  Free  open  pores  have  been  observed  on  some  mucous  membranes,  Avhich 
are  regarded  as  the  origin  of  lymphatics,  e.g.,  in  the  bronchi,  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, trachea,  and  larynx. 

Structure  of  Lymphatics. — The  larger  lymphatics  resemble  in  structure  the 
A’eins  of  corresponding  size.  The  valves  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  lym- 
phatics, so  that  a distended  lymphatic  resembles  a chain  of  pearls  (p.  371). 
[Lymphatics  have  dilations  here  and  there  in  their  course  (fig.  265).] 

197.  THE  LYMPH-GLANDS. — The  lymphatic  glands  belong  to  the  lymph 
apparatus.  They  are  incorrectly  termed  glands,  as  they  are  merely  much-branched 
lacunar  labyrinthine  spaces  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  and  interealated  in  the 
course  of  the_  lymphatic  vessels.  There  are  simple  and  compomid  lymph-glands. 

(1)  The  simple  l3rmph-glands,  or,  more  correctly,  lymph-foUicles,  are  small 
rounded  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a j^in-head.  They  consist  of  a mass  of  adenoid 
tissue  (fig.  272,  A),  i.e.,  of  a very  delicate  netAvork  of  fine  reticular  fibres  Avith 
nuclei  at  their  points  of  intersection,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  mesliAvork  lie  the 
lymph  and  the  lymph-corpuscles.  Near  the  surface  the  tissue  is  someAvhat  denser, 
Avhere  it  forms  a capsule,  Avhich  is  not  hoAvever  a true  capsule,  as  it  is  permeated 
Avith  numerous  small  sponge-like  spaces.  Small  lymphatics  come  directly  into 
contact  Avith  these  lymph-follicles,  and  often  cover  their  surface  in  the  form  of  a 


Fig.  270. 

Perivascular  lymphatics.  A,  aorta  of  tor- 
toise; B,  artery  from  the  brain. 


Fig.  271. 

Stomata  in  the  great  lymph-sac  (frog). 
a,  open  ; &,  half-closed  ; c,  closed.  ■ 
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close  network.  The  surface  of  the  lymph-follicles  is  not  nnfreqnently  placed  in 
the  wall  of  a lymph-vessel,  so  that  it  is  directly  bathed  hy  the  lymph-stream. 
Although  no  direct  canal-like  opening  leads  from  the  follicle  into  the  lymphatic 
stream  in  relation  with  it,  a communication  must  exist,  and  tliis  is  obtained  hy 
the  numerous  spaces  in  the  follicle  itself,  so  that  a lymph-follicle  is  a true  lymj^hatic 
apparatus  Avhose  juices  and  lymph-corpuscles  can  pass  into  the  nearest  lymphatic. 
The  follicles  are  surrounded  by  a network  of  blood-vessels  Avhich  sends  loops  of 
capillaries  into  their  interior  (fig.  272,  B).  [In  the  centre  of  each  is  a germ-centre 

Avhere  mitosis  goes  on 
rapidly.]  We  may  assume 
that  iymph-corpuscles  pass 
from  these  capillaries  into 
the  follicle. 

[The  follicles  arise  l)y  aggi’ega- 
tioii  of  rouud  cells  or  leucocytes 
in  the  mucosa  or  sub-mucosa, 
Avhere  they  rapidly  reproduce 
themselves  hy  mitosis.  The 
gradually  enlarging  mass  com- 
presses the  surrounding  tissue 
which  forms  a kind  of  tunica 
]iropria  for  each  follicle  (p.  239). 
In  the  intestine  the  cupola  is 
covered  by  columnar  epithelium 
with  a few  goblet-cells.] 


Fig.  272. 

Two  lymph- follicles.  A,  a small  follicle  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  adenoid  reticulum  ; B,  a follicle  less  highly 
magnified,  showing  injected  blood-vessels. 


In  connection  with  these 
foUicles,  including  those  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestme,  and  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  bronchial  tract,  the  tonsils,  and  Peyer’s  patches,  it  is  important  to 

remember  that  enormous 
numbers  of  leucocytes  pass 
out  contuiually  between  the 
epithelial  cells  coveruig  these 
follicles.  In  tliis  process  many 
epithelial  cells  are  destroj^ecl. 
Thus  there  is  a kind  of  physio- 
logical solution  of  continuity 
of  the  surface,  through 
Avhich,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, micro-organisms  or  other 
poisonous  bodies  may  enter 
tlie  organism.  The  extruded 
leucocytes  midergo  disintegra- 
tion subsequently. 

(2)  The  compound  lymph- 
glands-the  lympliatic  glands 
— represent  a collection  of 
Fig.  273.  lymph-follicles,  ivhose  form  is 

Diagi'ammatic  section  of  a lymphatic  glaud.  «.Z.,  afi'ereut,  someivliat  alteied.  [They  aic 
e.l.,  elfereut,  lymphatics;  C,  cortical  substance;  M,  small  oval  or  kidney-shapeil 
reticular  cords  of  medulla ; Z.s.,  lymph-sinus  ; c,  capsule,  Bodies  varying  much  in  size, 
Avith  ti'abeculiB,  tr.  intercalated  in  the  coAirso 

of  lymphatics.  Usually  at  one  side  there  is  a hilum  from  Avhich  the  efierent  lymph- 
atic issues.]  Every  lymph-gland  is  covered  externally  Avith  a connective- tissue 
capsule  (fig.  273,  c),  Avhich  contains  numerous  non-striped  muscular  fibres.  From 
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its  inner  surface  nuinerons  septa  and  trabeculae  {tr.)  pass  into  the  interior,  so  that 
the  gland-substance  is  divided  into  a large  number  of  compartments.  These  com- 
partments in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  gland  have  a somewhat  rounded  form,  and 
are  nearly  filled  with  aggregations  of  lymirh-eorpuscles,  sometimes  called  secondary 
nodules — which  constitute  the  alveoli,  Avhile  in  the  medullary  portion  they  have 


Network  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  leucocytes  have  been  pencilled  out  of  the 
meshes  {Stirling),  x 850. 

a more  elongated  and  irregidar  form.  [In  many  of  the  nodules  there  is  a lighter 
centre — germ-centre — where  mitosis  or  division  of  the  leucocytes  goes  on  rapidly 
(fig.  275).  On  making  a section  of  a lymph-gland  we  can  readily  distinguish 
the  cortical  from  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland.]  All  the  compartments  are 
of  equal  dignity,  and  they  all  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  openings, 
so  that  the  septa  bound  a rich  network  of  spaces 
within  the  gland,  which  communicate  on  all 
sides  with  each  other. 

These  spaces  are  traversed  by  the  follicular 
threads  (fig.  276,  /,  /).  These  represent  the 
contents  of  the  spaces,  but  are  smaller  than  the 
spaces  in  which  they  lie,  and  do  not  come  into 
contact  anywhere  with  the  walls  of  the  spaces. 

If  we  imagine  the  spaces  to  be  injected  with  a 
mass,  which  ultimately  shrinks  to  one-half  of  its 
original  volume,  we  obtain  a conception  of  the 
relation  of  these  follicular  threads  to  the  spaces 
of  the  gland. 

[The  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  {b)  lie  within 
these  follicular  threads.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a tolerably  thick  crust  of  adenoid  tissue,  with 
very  fine  meshes  {x,  x)  filled  with  lymph-cor- 
puscles, and  with  its  surface  (o,  o)  covered  by  the 
cells  of  the  adenoid  reticulum,  in  such  a way  as 


Fig. 


275. 


Section  of  a lymph-knot,  or  germ  centre 
of  a mesenteric  lymph-gland,  a, 
large,  h,  small  leucocytes  ; c,  mitosis; 
d,  direct  division  of  nucleus  ; c,  cells 
which,  besides  a nucleus,  contain 
large  easily-stained  bodies  and  some 
yellow  granules.  x 400, 


to  leave  free  communication  through  the  narroAv 
meshes.  The  blood-vessels  may  enter  at  the 
hilum  or  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  gland. 

The  large  branches  run  in  the  trabeculae  and  se2:>ta,  and  from  these  finer  branches 
traverse  the  lymph-paths  .and  split  up  into  a Ctapillary  plexus  in  the  masses  or 
strands  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  vein  p.asses  out  by  the  hilum.  Nerves,  medullated 
and  non-medullated,  enter  the  gland,  but  their  terminations  are  unknown.  Perhaps 
they  go  to  the  blood-vessels  and  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  se])t<a.] 

[The  fine  network  of  adenoid  tissue  which  traverses  the  lymph-paths,  and  in 
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which  the  leucocytes  lie,  consists  of  fine  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  with  cells — endo- 
thelial cells — at  the  nodes.  This  system  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  capsule  and  septa  (fig.  274).] 

[The  cellular  elements,  lymph-cells,  or  leucocytes  are  not  all  of  one  kind,  as 
can  be  shown  by  differential  staining,  such  as  Ehrlich-Biondi’s  fluid,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  orange-G.,  methyl-green,  and  acid  fuchsin.  The  most  abundant  leucocytes 
are  (1)  cells  with  a A'ery  small  amount  of  colourless  protoplasm  surrounding  a faint 
violet-stained  nucleus.  (2)  A second  form  has  a large  nucleus  surrounded  with 
bright  rose-coloured  protoplasm.  (3)  There  are  “ granular  ” cells  most  abundant  in 
the  mesenteric  glands.  (4)  A fourth  form  shows  cells  undergoing  degeneration. 


Part  of  a lymphatic  gland.  A,  vas  afferens ; B,  B,  lymph-paths  ; a,  a,  traheciilie  seen  on 
edge  ; /,  /,  follicular  strand  from  the  medulla;  x,  x,  its  adenoid  reticulum;  &,  its  blood- 
vessels ; 0,  0,  narrow-meshed  part  limiting  the  follicular  strands  from  the  lymph-path. 

(5)  Phagocytes  are  also  present,  but  they  are  usually  found  in  the  lymph-paths 
and  medullary  cords  (jffbyer).] 

Lymph-glands  not  only  form  leucocytes,  l^ut  in  them  also  cells  break  down, 
and  the  products  of  their  disintegration  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes  and  further 
changed  by  them. 

Between  the  surface  of  the  follicular  threads  and  the  inner  wall  of  all  the 
spaces  of  the  gland,  lies  the  lymph-channel  or  lyniph-path  (B,  B),  which  is 
traversed  by  a reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue,  containing  relatively  few  lymph- 
corpuscles.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  lymph-paths  are  lined  bj’’  endothelium. 

The  vasa  afferentia  (fig.  273,  a.l.),  of  which  there  are  usually  several,  expand 
upon  the  surface  of  the  gland,  perforate  the  outer  capsule,  and  pour  tlieir  contents 
into  the  lymph-paths  of  the  gland  (C).  The  vasa  efferentia,  which  are  less 
numerous  than  the  afferentia,  and  come  out  at  the  hilum,  form  large,  wide,  almost 
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cavernous  dilatations,  and  they  anastomose  near  the  gland  [e.l.).  Through  them 
the  lymph  passes  out  at  the  opposite  surface  of  the  gland.  The  lymph  percolates 
through  the  gland,  and  passes  along  the  lymph-paths,  which  represent  a kind  of 
rete  mirahile  interposed  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  lymph-vessels. 

During  its  passage  through  this  complicated  branched  system  of  sj>ace.s,  the 
movement  of  the  lymph  through  the  gland  is  retarded,  and,  owing  to  the 
numerous  resistances  which  occur  in  its  j^ath,  it  has  very  little  propulsive  energy. 
The  lymph-corpuscles  which  lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  reticulum  are  washed 
out  of  the  gland  by  the  lymph-stream.  The  lymph-corpuscles  lying  within  the 
follicular  threads  pass  through  the  narrow  meshes  (0)  into  the  lymph-paths.  The 
formation  of  lymph-corpuscles  either  occurs  locally,  from  division  of  the  pre- 
existing cells,  or  new  leucocytes  wander  out  into  the  follicular  threads.  The 
movement  of  the  lymph  through  the  gland  is  favoured  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  capsule.  When  the  capsule  contracts  energetically,  it  must  compress  the 
gland  like  a sponge,  and  the  direction  in  Avhich  the  fluid  moves  is  regulated  by 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  valves. 

[Formation  of  leucocytes  in  lymph-glands.— This  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
cortical  alveoli.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a germ-centre,  in  the  form  of  a spherical 
group  of  leucocytes,  which  stain  more  deeply  with  staining  reagents  than  the 
surrounding  leucocytes.  These  cells  divide  by  mitosis,  and  the  chromatin 
filaments  can  be  stained  with  saffranin  or  other  chromatin  dye  (fig.  275). 
Mitosis  takes  place  to  a much  less  extent  in  the  medullary  cords  and  the  cells 
of  the  lymph-stream  itself.] 

Chemistry  of  lymph-glands.— In  addition  to  the  constituents  of  lymph  and  leucocytes 
(§  24),  the  following  chemical  substances  have  been  found  in  lymphatic  glands — leucin  and 
xauthin. 

198.  PEOPEETIES  OF  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE.— Lymph  is  an  albuminous, 
colourless,  clear  alkaline  fluid,  containing  lymph-corpuscles,  which  are  identical 
with  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  (§  9).  [Its  specific  gravity  is  1012-1022.] 
In  some  places,  e.g.,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  a few  coloured  blood-corpuscles  have 
been  found.  The  lymph-corpuscles  are  supplied  to  the  lymph  and  chyle  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  adenoid  tissue.  As  to  their  source  see  § 200,  2.  They 
also  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels  and  wander  into  the  lymphatics.  As  red  blood- 
corpuscles  have  also  been  seen  to  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  this  explains  the 
occasional  presence  of  these  corpuscles  in  some  lymphatics ; but  when  the  pressure 
Avithin  the  veins  is  high,  near  the  central  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct,  red  blood- 
corpuscles  may  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct.  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude 
from  their  pressure  that  lymph-cells  form  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  addition,  the 
chyle  contains  numerous  fatty  granules,  each  surrounded  with  an  albuminous 
envelope.  [Thus  the  chyle,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  lymph,  contains, 
especially  during  digestion,  a very  large  amount  of  fat,  in  the  form  of  the  finely- 
emulsionised  fat  of  the  food,  which  gives  it  its  characteristic  white  or  milky 
appearance.  During  hunger,  the  fluid  in  the  lacteals  resembles  ordinary  lymph. 
The  fine  fat-granules  constitute  the  so-called  “ molecular  basis  ” of  the  chyle.] 

Composition  of  Lymph. — The  lymph  consists  of  lymph-plasma  Avith  lymph- 
corpuscles  suspended  in  it.  The  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  described  in  § 24. 
The  lymph-plasma  contains  the  three  so-called  fibrin-factors,  derived  very  probably 
from  the  breaking  up  of  lymph-corpuscles  (§  29).  When  lymph  is  withdrawn 
from  the  body,  these  substances  cause  it  to  coagulate.  Coagulation  occurs  sloAvly 
OAving  to  the  formation  of  a soft,  jelly-like,  small  “lymph-clot,”  which  contains 
most  of  the  lymph-corpuscles.  The  exuded  fluid  or  lymph-serimi  contains  alhali- 
albuminate  (precipitated  by  acids),  serum-albumin  (coaguhited  by  heat),  and  pa7'a- 
globuUn  the  latter  two  occurring  in  less  amount  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  blood-serum  ; .37  per  cent,  of  the  coagulable  proteids  is  paraglobulin. 
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[After  rapid  injection  of  peptone  into  the  blood  the  lymph  does  not  clot  {Fano).  Peptone 
injection  profoundly  alters  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood-capillaries.] 

[The  same  organic  constituents  occur  in  lymph  as  in  hloocl-plasina,  although  in 
different  proportions,  but  CO.^  and  urea  are  more  abundant  in  lymph  than  blood. 
The  inorganic  constituents  are  approximately  the  same  in  amount  and  in  the  same 
proportions  in  the  two  fluids  : — 


Human  Blood-plasma. 
AVater,  .... 
Solids,  .... 
Fibrin, 

Other  proteids. 

Extractives,  . 

Inorganic  salts. 


Human  Lymph. 


902-90 

986-34 

97-10 

13-66 

4-05 

1-07 

78-84 

2-30 

5-66 

1-51 

78-55 

8-78.] 

(1)  Chyle  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  which  occurs  withhi  the  lacteals  of  the 
intestinal  tract  during  tlie  digestion  of  fatty  food.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in 
very  small  amount  before  it  is  mixed  with  lymph,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  it.  A few  lymph-corpuscles  occur  even  in  the  origin  of  lacteals 
vdthm  the  villi,  but  their  number  increases  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  intestine, 
more  especially  after  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
amount  of  solids,  which  undergoes  a great  mcrease  during  digestion,  on  the 
contrary,  diminishes  when  chyle  mixes  with  lymph.  After  a diet  rich  in  fatty 
matters  the  chyle  contains  iminmerable  fatty  granules  (2-4  /r  in  size).  [Tliis  is 
the  so-caUed  “molecular  basis”  of  the  chyle.]  The  amount  oi  fibrin  factors 
increases  with  the  increase  of  lymph-corpuscles  as  they  are  formed  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  ; a diastatic  ferment  absorbed  from  the  intestine ; 
occasionally  s^^gar  ; after  much  starchy  food  lactates ; peptone  in  the  leucocytes 
(§  192,  I.,  3),  and  traces  of  m’ea  and  leucin.  [The  chyle  contains  a greater  per- 
centage of  solids,  as  compared  with  lymph,  while  the  fats  are  specially  abundant 
in  chyle.] 


The  Chyle  of  a person  who  was  executed  contained  90‘5  per  cent,  of  water. 


'Fibrin,  .....  trace 
Albumin,  . . . . 7T 

SoUdB, 9-5  -i  Fats, 0’9 

Exti-actives 1 ‘0 

^Salts,  . . . . . 0'5 


Schmidt  found  the  following  inorganic  substances  in  1000  parts  of  chyle  of  a horse : — 


Sodic  chloride. 
Soda,  . 

Potash, 


5-84 

1T7 

0-13 


Sulphuric  acid,  . 0 '0.5 

Phosphoric  acid,  . 0'05 

Calcic  phosphate,  . 0‘20 


Magnesic  phosphate,  0'05 
Iron,  . . . trace. 


[The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  chyle  in  some  animals  : — 


100  Parts  Chyle  contains 

Man. 

Dog. 

Water,  ...... 

90-5 

91-2 

Solids,  ...... 

9-5 

8-8 

Fibrin,  .... 

0-1 

0-1 

Proteids,  .... 

7-0 

2-7 

Fat,  &c 

1-0 

4-9 

Extractives, 

Salts,  .... 

} 1 

0-3 

0-8 

Horse. 

92-8 

7-2 

01 

4-0 

1-5 

0-8 

0-8 

(Munk).] 


[Extravasations  of  Chyle  and  Chylous  Ascites.  — After  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  dogs,  the 
receptaculura  chyli  bursts  and  the  chyle  is  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sometimes 
thei-e  is  rupture  of  the  lacteal  paths  in  man,  when  the  chyle  passes  into  the  peritoneum,  causing 
chylous  dropsy.] 

(2)  The  lymph  obtained  from  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatic  system  also  con- 
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tains  very  few  lympli-corpuscles  ; it  is  clear,  transparent,  and  colourless,  and  closely 
resembles  the  fluids  of  serous  cavities.  That  the  lymph  coming  from  different 
tissues  varies  somewhat  is  highlj^  probable,  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  After 
lymph  has  passed  through  lymphatic  glands,  it  contains  more  corpuscles,  and  also 
more  solids,  especially  albumin  and  fat.  Ritter  counted  8200  lymph-corpuscles  in 
1 cubic  centimetre  of  the  lymph  of  a dog. 

Lymph  obtained  from  a lymphatic  fistula  in  the  leg  of  a man  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  a saline  taste,  and  the  following  composition  : — 


j Lymph 

(//ensen  IHihnhavdt). 

Cerebro-spinal  Fluid 
(IJoppe-Seyler). 

Pericardial  Fluid 
(t).  Oorvp-Btsanez). 

\ Water,  .... 

98-63 

98-74 

95-51 

Solids,  .... 

1-37 

1-25 

4-48 

Fibrin, 

0-11 

0-08 

, Albumin,  . 

: Alkali-albuminate,  . 

0-14 

0-09 

0-16 

2-46 

Extractives,  ) » , 

Urea,  Leucin,  ( " ^ 

Salts,  . . .0-88 

70  vol.  % of  absorbed  COo,  50%  could 
be  pumped  out,  and  20  liberated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  ab- 
dominal lymph  contain  a kind  of 
sugar  (?)  (without  the  property  of 
rotating  polarised  light — Hoppc- 
Seyler). 

1-26 

[The  following  table  from  Muiik  shows  the  composition  of  lymph  in  man  and  some  animals 


100  parts  of  Lympli  contain 

Man. 

Horse. 

Ox. 

Water,  ...... 

95-0 

95-8 

96-4 

Solids,  . . ... 

5-0 

4-2 

3-6 

Fibrin,  .... 

Proteids,  .... 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

4-1 

2-9 

2-8 

Fats,  &c. , .... 

traces  / 

ti-aces 

traces 

Extractives,  .... 

0-3 

0-1 

0-1 

Salts,  ..... 

0-5 

1-1 

0-6] 

100  parts  of  the  ash  of  lymph  contained  the  following  substances  : — 


Sodium  chloride, 
Soda, 

Potash, 


74-48 

10-36 

3-26 


Lime, 

Magnesia,  . 
Phosphoric  acid, 


0-98 

0- 27 

1- 09 


Sulphuric  acid. 
Carbonic  acid, 
Iron  oxide, 


1-28 

8-21 

0-06 


Just  as  in  bbod,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  most  abundant  in  the 
corpuscles  • while  soda  (chiefly  sodium  chloride)  is  most  abundant  in  the  lymph- 
serum.  The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  compounds  are  most  abundant  in  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  according  to  C.  Schmidt.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  lymph  rises 
and  falls  with  that  of  the  blood. 

Gases  of  Lymph. — Dog’s  lymph  contains  much  COg — more  than  40  vols.  per- 
cent., of  which  17  per  cent,  can  be  pumped  out,  and  23  per  cent,  expelled  by 
acids,  while  there  are  only  traces  of  0 and  L2  yols.  per  cent.  R"  (Ludwiq 
Hammarsten).  See  also  p.  224.  ' 


[The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  contains  a substance  which  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric- 
mu  1 pyi-ocatechin.  The  potassic  are  in  excess  of  the  soda  salts,  while 

rrlnUnUn  meningocelcs  and  chronic  hydrocephalus  contains  proto-albumose,  some  serum- 
^lobnhn,  no  sei  um-albumm  but  the  last  is  present  111  acute  hydrocephalus  fluid.  No  albiimose 

Lrthe  bloor^lfm  ^1  '"In"  Haids  This  fluid  is  not  a simple  exudation 

ironi  the  iilood.  It  presents  rather  the  characters  of  a secretion.] 

[Serosity  or  Lymph  of  Serous  Cavities.— Ranyier  has  made  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  the  fluid  in  normal  serous  cavities,  e.g.,  the  peritoneum,  is  usually 
not  clear  like  water,  but  somewhat  turbid  or  eyen  opalescent.  This  fluid  always 
contains  red  blood-corpuscles  and  several  varieties  of  spherical  colourless  corpuscles 
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varying  in  structure  and  reactions  according  to  the  animal  examined.  In  the 
liuid  from  tlie  rabbit’s  peritoneal  cavity,  nearly  all  the  colourle.ss  cells  have  the 
same  structure,  altbougb  their  tliameter  varies  from  6 to  20  g,.  The  largest 
variety  often  contains  many  vacuoles.  There  are  no  cells  so  large  either  in  the 
lymph  or  blood.  Most  of  the  cells  exhilrit  amoeboid  movements.  If  they  are 
lymphatic  cells,  they  have  become  greatly  altered  after  leaving  the  vessels  and 
passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  rat  also  there  are  colourless  cells, 
some  of  which  are  amoeboid  and  others  not.  The  last  variety — non-amoeboid — is 
granular  and  very  large,  20-25  p,  in  diameter,  and  are  readily  coloured  by  fuchsin 
or  methyl-violet.  iS^o  corresponding  cells  exist  in  the  rat  or  rabbit.  In  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  of  reptiles  similar  large  granular  cells  are  found,  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  rat,  but  no  large  granular  cells  occur  in  the  frog.  Kanvier 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a close  relationship  between  true  clasmatocytes  (p.  375) 
and  the  non-amoeboid  cells  of  the  serosity  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.]  \ 


199.  QUANTITY  OF  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE.— When  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  passing  through  the  large  vessels  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  blood,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
merely  a conjecture.  Of  this  amount  one-half  may  be  lymph  and  the  other  half 
chyle.  The  formation  of  lymph  in  the  tissues  takes  place  continually,  and  without 
interruption.  Nearly  6 kilos,  of  lymph  rvere  collected  in  twenty-four  hours  from  a 
lymphatic  fistula  in  the  arm  of  a woman,  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne ; 70  to  100 
grms.  were  collected  in  1^  to  2 hours  from  the  large  lymph-trunk  in  the  neck  of  a 
young  horse.  The  following  conditions  affect  the  amount  of  chyle  and  lymph: — 

(1) ”  The  amount  of  chyle  undergoes  very  considerable  increase  during  digestion, 

more  especially  after  a full  meal,  so  that  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  and  intestine 
are  distended  with  white  or  milky  chyle.  During  hunger  the  lymph-vessels  are 
collapsed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  large  trunks.  _ _ 

(2)  The  amount  of  lymph  increases  especially  with  the  activity  of  the  organ 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Active  or  passive  muscular  movements  greatly  mcrease 
its  amount.  Lesser  obtained  in  this  way  300  cubic  centimetres  of  lymph  from  a 
fastmg  dog,  whereby  its  blood  became  so  inspissated  as  to  cause  death. 

(3)  AU  conditions  which  increase  the  pressure  upon  the  juices  of  the  tissues 
mcrease  the  amount  of  lymph,  and  vice  versd.  These  conditions  are  : 


(a)  Ad  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  not  only  in  the  whole  vascular  system,  but  also  iu  the 
vessels  of  the  corresponding  organ,  augments  the  amount  of  lymph,  and  wc  vepd  {Ludwig, 
Tomsa).  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  has  been  shown  by  Paschutm  and  Emminghaus.  [In 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  lymph  depeiiding_  upon  pressure  withiu  the  vessels,  what 
must  happen  is  increased  pressure  Avithin  the  capillaries  and  veins.]  , r i i i • i 

(h)  Ligature  or  obstruction  of  the  efferent  veins  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  avIulIi 
flows  from  the  corresponding  parts  {Bidder,  Lhnminghaus).  It  may  be 

Tight  bandages  cause  a swelling  of  the  parts  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  banda^^e,  owin^,  to  a 

copious  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  tissue  (congestive  oedeina).  .lom-oo 

(c)  An  increased  "^supply  of  arterial  blood  acts  m the  same  way,  but  to  a less  deoi  ee. 
Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve.s,  or  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  fibres,  by  increasing  the  suppjy 
of  blLd  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  ; while  diminution  of  the 

stimulation  of  vaso-motor  fibres  or  other  causes,  diminishes  the  amount.  Even  ^ttei  1^^^^ 
of  both  carotids,  as  the  head  is  still  supplied  with  blood  by  the  vertebrals,  the  lymph-stieam 

tlie  large  cervical  lymphatic  does  not  cease.  , xi  ■ • 4.-  r 1 .... 

(4)  When  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  is  increased,  by  the  injection  of  mood  01  suiuii 
into  the  arteries,  much  fluid  passes  into  the  tissues  and  increases  the  forniatioii  of  lympli. 

(5)  The  formation  of  lymph  still  goes  011  for  a short  time  after  death,  and  after  complete 

cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  only  to  a slight  extent.  It  fresh  blood  be  t 

circulate  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  while  it  is  still  warm,  more  lymph  lions  fioni  thejjni- 
phatics.  It  appears  as  if  the  tissues  obtained  plasma  from  the  blood  foi  a time  t 

stoppage  of  the  circulation.  This  jierhaps  e.xplains  the  circumstance  that  some  tissues  c.g., 
connective-tissues,  contain  more  fluid  after  death  than  during  life,  while  the  blood-vessels  have 
given  out  a considerable  amouiit  of  their  jilasma  after  death. 
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(ti)  The  amount  of  lymph  is  increased  luuler  the  influence  of  curare,  and  so  is  the  amount 
of  solids  in  the  lymph  {Lcssct).  A large  amount  of  lymph  collects  in  the  lymph-sacs  [especially 
the  sub-lingual]  of  I'rogs  poisoned  with  curare,  which  is  jjartly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
lymph-hearts  are  paralysed  by  curare. 

(7)  The  amount  of  lymph  is  also  increased  in  inflamed  parts. 

[(8)  Injection  of  peptone  into  the  blood  causes  a large  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  lymph. 
In  the  thoracic  duct  it  may  be  increased  tenfold,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  auo 
to  the  peptone  injected.  The  amount  of  solids  also  increase  {Heidenhain).] 

200.  ORIGIN  OF  LYMPH. — (1)  Source  of  the  Lymph-Plasma.— The 

lymph-plasma  may  be  partly  regarclecl  as  fluid  which  has  been  pressed  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  blood-pressure,  i.e.,  by  filtration  into  the  tissues. 
The  salts  which  pass  most  readily  through  membranes  go  through  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  blood-plasma — i]x&  fibrin-factors  to  about  two- 
thirds,  and  albumin  to  about  one-half  of  that  in  the  blood  (p.  43).  As  in  the  case 
of  other  filtration-processes,  the  amount  of  lymph  must  increase  with  increasing 
pressure. 

Ludwig  and  Tomsa  found  that  when,  they  passed  blood-serum  under  varying  pressures 
through  the  blood-vessels  of  an  excised  testis,  the  amount  of  transuded  fluid  which  flowed  from 
the  lymphatics  varied  with  the  pressure.  This  “ artificial-l5rmpli  ” had  a comj)ositiou  similar 
to  that  of  the  natural  lymph.  Even  the  amount  of  albumin  increased  with  inereasingjpressure. 
The  lymph-plasma  is  mixed  in  the  different  tissues  with  the  decomposition  products,  the  I’esults 
of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

[There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is  not  entirely,  or 
chiefly  due  to  filtration,  i.e.,  it  is  not  merely  a transudation  from  the  blood-vessels. 
By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a secretory  product  of  the  cells  of  the  capillary  wall 
{Heidenhain).^ 

[When  sugar,  egg-albumin,  peptone,  urea,  or  NaCl  are  injected  into  the  blood  they  pass  in  a 
concentrated  form  into  the  increased  lymph-sti-eam.  If  peptone  be  injected  the  blood-pressure 
falls  enoimously,  still  these  bodies  pass  into  the  lymph,  so  that  their  passage  cannot  be  due 
entii-ely  to  blood-pressure.  The  increase  of  the  lymph  under  (8)  led  Heidenhain  to  regard  the 
forination  of  lymph  not  as  a transudation,  but  as  a true  secretion  from  the  blood-vessels.  With 
the  increase  of  the  lymph-streaih,  the  secretion  of  urine  also  increases.  One  may  reo'ard  the 
lymph-system  as  a reservoir  which  temporarily  takes  up  substances  fi-om  the  blood  until  they 
can  be  excreted  by  the  mine  {Heidenhain).  Peptone  when  injected  slowly  into  the  blood  is 
excreted  in  the  urine,  but  if  the  renal  vessels  are  tied  it  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph. 
If  it  be  rapidly  injected  it  is  chiefly  thrown  out  into  the  lymph,  and  after  a time  it  passes  from 
the  lymph  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  then  enters  the  blood  again.] 

[If  peptone  be  injected  into  the  lymphatic  system  it  can  be  recovered  unchanged. 
Thus  the  lymphatic  glands  have  not  the  power  to  assimilate  peptone  and  convert 
it  into  serum-albumin,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  observers  (*S/tore).] 

When  the  muscles  act,  not  only  is  the  lymph  p>oured  out  more  rap>idly,  but 
more  lymph  is  formed.  The  tendons  and  fasciae  of  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton, 
which  are  provided  Avith  numerous  small  stomata,  absorb  the  lymph  from  the 
muscles.  Ly  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  these  fibrous  structures, 
they  act  like  suction-pumps,  whereby  the  lymphatics  are  alternately  tilled  and 
emptied,  while  the  lymph  is  propelled  oiiAvards.  Even  passive  movements  act  in 
the  same  way.  If  solutions  be  injected  under  the  fascia  lata,  they  may  be  propelled 
onwards  to  the  thoracic  duct  by  passive  movements  of  the  limb  (Ludioiq,  Schweia- 
ger-Seidel).  •' 

(2)  The  source  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  varies. — (1)  A very  considerable 
number  of  lymph-corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands  (ii.  381)  • 
they  are  washed  out  of  these  glands  into  tlie  vas  elierens  by  the  lymph-stream  ; 
hence,  the  ymph  always  contains  more  corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  tlirough  a 
lyinph-gland.  Small  isolated  lymph-follicles  permit  corjiuscles  to  pass  through 
then'  hmitmg  layer  into  the  lymph-stream.  (2)  Those  organs  whose  basis  consists 
of  adenoid  tissue  and  in  whose  meshes  numerous  lymph-corpuscles  occur,  e.g.,  the 
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imicous  membrane  of  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  red  marrow  of  bone,  and  the 
spleen  (§  103).  The  cells  reach  the  origin  of  the  lymph-stream  by  their  own 
amoeboid  movements.  (3)  As  lymph-corpuscles  are  returned  to  the  blood-stream, 
where  they  appear  as  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  so  they  again  pass  out  of  the 
blood-capillaries  into  the  tissues,  partly  owing  to  their  amoeboid  movements,  and 
they  are  partly  expelled  by  the  blood-pressure.  In  rare  cases  lymph-corpuscles 
Avander  from  lymphatic  spaces  back  again  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Fine  particles  of  cinnabar  or  milk-globules  introduced  into  tbe  blood  soon  pass  into  the  lym- 
phatics. The  extrusion  of  particles  is  gi-eater  during  venous  congestion  than  when  the  circula- 
tion is  undisturbed,  just  as  with  diapedesis  (§  95)  ; inflammatory  affections  of  the  vascular 
wall  also  favour  their  passage.  The  vessels  of  the  portal  system  are  especially  pervious. 

(4)  By  mitotic  division  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  (p.  381),  and  also  by 
proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  This  process  certainly 
occurs  during  inflammation  of  many  organs.  This  has  been  proved  for  the  excised 
cornea  kept  in  a moist  chamber ; the  nuclei  of  the  cornea-corpuscles  also 
proliferate. 

That  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  proliferate  is  shown  by  the  enormous  production  of 
lymph-corpuscles  in  acute  inflammations  (with  the  formation  of  pus),  e.g.,  in  extensive 
erysipelas,  and  inflammatory  purulent  effusions  into  serous  cavities,  where  the  number  of 
corpuscles  is  too  gi-eat  to  be  explained  by  the  wandering  of  blood-corpuscles  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Decay  of  Lymph-Corpuscles. — The  lymph-corpuscles  disappear  partly  where  the 
lymphatics  arise,  and  also  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  presence  of  the  fibrin- 
factors  in  the  lymph — formed  as  they  are  from  the  breaking-up  of  lymph-corpuscles 

seems  to  indicate  this.  In  inflammation  of  coimective-tissue,  in  addition  to  the 

formation  of  numerous  neAV  lymph-corpuscles,  a considerable  number  seems  to  be 
dissolved  j hence  the  lymph,  and  also  the  blood,  in  this  case  contains  more  fibrin. 
Lymph-corpuscles  are  also  dissolved  within  the  blood-stream,  and  help  to  form  the 
fibrin-factors,  [or  rather  the  precm’sor  of  fibrin]. 

201.  MOVEMENT  OF  CHYLE  AND  LYMPH. — The  ultimate  cause  of  the 
iTinvp.mp.rit  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  pressure  at 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  pressure  where  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into 
the  venous  system. 

(1)  The  forces  which  are  active  at  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  are  concerned 
in  moving  the  lymph,  but  these  must  vary  according  to  the  place  of  origin— 

(а)  The  lacteals  receive  the  first  impulse  towards  the  movements  of  their  contents — 
ke  chyle— from  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vilH  (pp.  356,  363). 
IVlien  these  contract  and  shorten,  the  axial  lacteal  is  compressed,  and  its  contents 
are  forced  in  a centripetal  direction  toAvards  the  large  lymphatic  trimks.  VTienthe 
villi  relax,  the  numerous  valves  prevent  the  return  of  the  chyle  into  the  Aulh. 

(б)  Within  those  lymphatics  Avhich  take  the  form  of  perivascidar  spaces,  every  time 
the  contained  blood-vessel  is  dilated  the  surrounding  lymph  Avill  be  pressed  onwards, 
(c)  In  case  of  the  ifieural  lymphatics  Avith  open  mouths,  every  inspiratory  move- 
ment acts  like  a suction-pump  upon  the  lymph,  and  the  same  is  the  case  AA'ith 
the  openings  or  stomata  of  the  lymphatics  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
{d)  In  the  case  of  those  vessels  Avhich  begin  by  means  of  fine  juice-canals,  the 
movement  of  the  lymph  must  largely  depend  upon  the  tension  of  the  juices  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  this  again  must  depend  uj^on  tlie  tension  or  pressure  in  the 
blood-capillaries,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  acts  like  a vis  a tergo  in  the  rootlets  of 
the  lymphatics. 

[lu  some  organs  peculiar  pumping  arrangements  are  brouglit  into  action.  The  abdominal 
surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  tbe  diaphragm  is  provided  with  stomata,  or  open  communica- 
tions between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  lymphatics  in  the  substance  of  the  tendon.  Von 
Recklinghausen  found  that  milk  put  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  central  tendon  showed 
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little  eddies,  eaused  by  the  inilk-globnles  passing  through  the  stomata  and  enterin'/  the 
lymphatics.  The  central  tendon  consists  of  two  layers  of  fdn'ous  tissue  arranged  in  different 
directions  (fig.  277,  b,  c).  AVhen  the  diaphragm  moves  during  resi)iration,  these  layers  are 
alternately  pressed  together  and  i)ulled  apart.  Thus  the  spaces  are  alternately  dilated  and 
contracted,  lymph  being  drawn  into  tlie  lymphatics  through  the  stomata  (fio-.  277,  70.  The 
same  kind  of  pumping  mechanism  exists  over  the  costal  pleura.  The  fascia  covering  the 
muscles  is  another  similar  mechanism.  The  fascia  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibrous  ti.ssue  with 
intervening  lymphatics  (fig.  278).  When  a muscle  contracts,  lymph  is  forced  out  from  between 
the  labels  ot  the  fascia,  while,  when  it  relaxes,  the  lymph  from  the  muscle,  carrying  with  it  some 
of  the  waste  products  of  jo 

muscular  action,  passes 
out  of  the  mu.scle  into 
the  fascia,  between  the 
now  partially  separated 
layers.] 

[Ludwig’sExperiment. 

— Tie  a respiration  can- 
nula in  the  trachea  of  a 
dead  rabbit ; cut  across 
the  body  of  the  animal 
immediately  below  the 
diaphragm  ; remove  the 
vdscera,  and  ligature  the 
vessels  passing  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ; tie  the  thorax  to  an  iron  ring  and  hang  it 
up  with  the  head  downwards  ; pour  a solution  of  Berlin  blue  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  ; connect  the  respiration  cannula  either  with  a pair  of  bellows  or  an  apparatus  for 
artificial  respiration,  and  imitate  the  respiratory  movements.  After  a few  minutes  the 
lymphatics  are  filled  with  a blue  injection  .showing  a beautiful  plexus.] 


Fig.  277. 


Section  of  central  tendon  of  diaphragm.  The  injected  lymph-spaces, 
h and  h,  are  black.  At/  the  walls  of  tlie  space  have  collapsed. 


(2)  Witliin  the 
lymph  - trunks 
themselves,  the 
independent  con- 
traction of  their 
muscidar  fibres 
partly  aids  the 
lymph  stream. 
Heller  observed 
in  the  mesentery 
of  the  guinea-pig 
that  the  peri- 
staltic movement 


Fig.  278. 


Injected  lymph-spaces  (black)  from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  dog. 


of  the  lymphatic  wall  passed  in  a centripetal  direction.  The  numerous  valves 
prevent  any  reflux.  The  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  pressure 
upon  the  vessels  and  the  tissues,  aid  the  current.  If  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the 
veins  is  interfered  with,  lymph  flows  copiously  from  the  corresponding  tissues. 
[If  a cannula  be  tied  in  a lymphatic  of  a dog,  a few  drojas  of  lymph  flow  out  at 
long  intervals.  But  if  even  passive  movements  of  the  limb  Ije  made,  e.g.,  simply 
flexing  and  extending  the  limb,  the  outflow  becomes  very  considerable  and  con- 
tinuous.] 

(3)  The  lymph-glands,  xvliich  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lymjfliatics,  offer  very 
considerable  resistance  to  the  lymph-stream,  which  must  pass  through  the  lymph- 
paths,  whose  spaces  are  traversed  liy  adenoid  tissue,  and  contain  a few  lymph- 
corpuscles.  _ But  this  is,  to  a certain  extent,  compensated  for  by  the  non-striped 
mirscle  which  exists  in  the  capsule  and  trabeculie  of  the  glands.  When  they  con- 
tract they  force  on  the  lymph,  while  tlie  valves  prevent  its  reflux.  Enlarged 
ymphatic  glands  have  been  seen  to  contract  when  stimulated  electrically.  [Botkin 
has  .stimulated  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  with  electricity  in  cases  of  leukamiia,  and 
found  that  they  contracted  somewhat.] 

(4)  The  lymph-vessels  gradually  join  to  form  larger  vessels,  and  finally  end  in 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  LYMPH. 
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3-88. 


one  trunk.  Tims  the  sectional  area  diniiiiislios,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  ciuTent 
and  the  pressure  are  iucreased.  Nevertheless,  the  velocity  is  always  small ; it 
varied  from  230  to  300  millimetres  per  minute  in  the  large  lymphatic  in  the  neck 
of  a horse,  a fact  which  enables  us  to  conclude  that  the  movement  must  be  very 
slow  in  small  vessels.  The  lateral  pressure  at  the  same  place  was  10  to  20  mm., 
and  in  the  dog  5 to  10  mm.  of  a weak  solution  of  soda,  although  it  was  = 12  mm. 


Hg  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  a horse. 

(5)  The  respiratory  movements  exercise  a considerable  influence  upon  the 
lymph-stream  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct ; every  inspira- 
tion favours  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood,  and  also  of  the  lymph  towards  the 
heart  ] indeed,  the  pressure  in  the  thoracic  duct  may  even  become  negative.  [The; 
diastolic  suction  of  the  heart,  by  dimmishing  the  pressure  in  the  subclavian  vein, 
also  favours  the  infloAV  of  lymph  into  the  thorax.] 

(6)  Lympli-liearts  exist  in  certain  cold-blooded  animals.  The  frog  has  two  axillary  liearte 
(above  the  shoulder  near  the  vertebral  coliinm),  and  two  sacral  hearts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
coccyx  near  the  anus  (fig.  279,  L).  They  beat,  but  not  synchronously,  about  sixty  times  per 

minute,  and  contain  10  cubic  millimetres  of  lymph. 
They  have  ti'ansversely-striped  muscular  fibres  in  their 
walls,  and  are  also  provided  with  nerve-ganglia.  The 
posterior  pair  pump  the  lymph  into  the  branch  of  the 
vena  iliaca  communicans,  and  the  anterior  pair  into 
the  vena  sub-scapularis.  Their  pulsation  depends' 
partly,  but  not  exclusively,  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for 
if  the  cord  be  rapidly  destroyed,  they  may  cease  to 
pulsate,' but  not  unfreqiiently  they  continue  to  pulsate 
after  removal  of  the  cord.  [If  the  cord,  however,  be 
destroyed  gradually,  they  continue  to  beat  (Kahrhel).'] 
A second  source  of  their  pulsatile  movements  is  to  be 
sought  for  iu  'Waldeyer’s  ganglia.  Stimulation  of  the 
skin,  intestine,  or  blood-heart  influences  them  reflexly 
— partly  accelerating  and  partly  retarding  them,  [most 
frequently  arresting  them  in  diastole,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  inhibitory  mechanism  in  the  cord,  but 
it  is  not  affected  by  atropine  [Kahrhel).']  If  the  coccy- 
geal nerve,  which  connects  the  sacral  hearts  to  the  spinal 
cord,  be  divided,  these  effects  do  not  occur.  Strychnia  accelerates  their  movements,  and  so 
does  heating  of  the  spinal  cord  ; but  if  the  cord  be  cooled,  they  are  retarded.  A lymph-heart 
arrested  by  being  exposed,  or  after  the  action  of  muscarin,  can  be  caused  to  beat  by  filling  it 
under  pressure,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  arrest  is  caused  by  destruction  of  its  nerves. 
Antiarin  paralyses  the  lymph-heart  and  the  blood-heart  at  the  same  time,  while  curare 
paralyses  the  former  alone.  In  other  amphibians  there  are  two  lymph-hearts;  in  the  ostrich 
and  cassowary  and  some  swimming  birds,  and  in  the  embryo  chick  1 or  2.  They  occur  in  some 
fishes,  e.g.,  near  tlie  caudal  vein  of  the  eel. 


Fig.  279. 

Posterior  pair  of  lymph-hearts  (L)  of 


the  frog. 


(7)  Tlie  nervous  system  has  a direct  effect  upon  the  lymph-stream,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  lymphatics  and  lymph-glands,  and  with 
the  lymph-hearts  where  these  exist.  Kiihne  observed  that  the  cornea  corpuscles 
contracted  when  the  corneal  nerves  were  stimulated,  [and  Hoffman  has  described 
the  termination  of  nerves  in  comiective-tissue  corpuscles.]  Goltz  also  observed 
that  Avhen  a dilute  solution  of  common  salt  Avas  injected  under  the  skin  of  a frog, 
it  Avas  rapidly  absorbed,  hut  if  the  central  nervous  system  had  been  destroyed,  it 
Avas  not  absorbed. 


If  inflammation  be  xnoduced  iu  the  hind  legs  of  a dog,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  on 
one  side,  oedema  and  a simultaneous  increase  of  the  lymph-stream  occur  on  that  side.  [A 
combination  of  congestion  and  inflammation  greatly  increases  the  lymxih-stream,  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  when  the  nerves  are  divided  at  the  same  time.] 

Ligature  the  leg  of  a frog,  excejit  the  nerves,  so  as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  xnace  the 
lecf  in  water  ; it  swells  iiii  very  raxndly,  but  a dead  limb  does  not  swell  up.  So  that  absorption 
is*independeiit  of  the  continuance  of  the  circulation.  Section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  destruction 
of  the  spinal  cord  (but  not  section  of  the  brain),  arrests  absorption. 

202.  ABSOEPTION  OF  PAEENCHYMATOUS  EFFUSIONS.— Fluids  Avhich 
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pass  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  spaces  in  the  tissues,  or  those  injected 
suheutaneously,  are  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels  but  also  by  the 
lymphatics.  Small  particles,  as  after  tattooing  with  .cinnabar  or  China  ink,  may 
l)ass  from  the  tissue-spaces  into  the  lymphatics — and  so  do  blood-corpuscles  from 
•extravasations  of  blood,  and  fat-granules  from  the  marrow  of  a In-oken  bone.  If 
all  the  lymphatics  of  a part  are  ligatured,  absorption  takes  place  quite  as  rapidly 
as  before;  hence,  absorbed  fluid  must  ])ass  through  the  thin  membranes  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  corresponding  experiment  of  ligaturing  all  the  hlood-vessels, 
v'hen  no  absorption  of  the  parenchymatous  juices  take  place,  does  not  prove  that 
the  lymphatics  are  not  concerned  in  absorption,  for,  after  ligaturing  the  blood- 
vessels of  a part,  of  course  the  formation  of  lymph,  and  also  the  lynqih-stream, 
must  cease.  AA  hen  fluids  are  injected  under  the  skin,  absorption  takes  place  very 
rapidly — more  rapidly  than  when  the  substance  is  given  by  the  mouth.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  drugs  is  extensively  used,  but  of  course  the  substances 
used  must  not  corrode,  irritate,  or  coagulate  the  tissues. 


Some  substances  do  not  act  when  given  by  the  mouth,  as  snake  poison,  poisons  from  dead 
bodies,  or  putrid  things,  although  they  act  rapidly  when  introduced  subcutaneously.  If 
emulsin  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  amygdahn  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal, 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  not  formed,  as  the  emulsin  seems  to  be  destroyed  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
If  the  emulsin,  however,  be  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the  amygdalin  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
the  animal  is  rapidly  poisoned,  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  the  amygdalin  is 
rainclly  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  amygdalin,  a glucoside  (CnoHo^NOn),  is 
by  fresh  emulsin  like  a ferment ; it  takes  uji  2(HoO)  and- yields  hydrocyanic  acid 
(LHN),  -t-^  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CfHgO),  -f  sugar  2(C(,H^20j).  Serum  injected  subcu- 
taneously is  rapidly  absorbed;  it  is  decomposed  within' the  blood-sti-eam,  and  increases  the 
amount  of  urea.  Albuminous  solutions,  oil,  peptones,  and  sugars  are  also  absorbed. 


203.  (EDEMA,  DROPSY,  AND  SEROUS  EFFUSIONS.— [Dropsy.— As  aptly  illustrated 
by  Lauder  Bninton,  the  lymph-spaces  may  be  represented  by  cisterns,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  supply  pipes— the  arteries  and  capillaries  ; while  there  are  two  exit  pipes— the 
veins  and  lymphatics.  In  health,  the  balance  between  the  inflow  and  outflow  is  such  that  the 
spaces  a^re  merely  moistened  with  fluid.  When  a cannula  is  placed  in  a lymphatic  vessel  in  a 
dog,  only  a few  drops  of  lymph  flow  out  at  long  intervals,  but  if  the  veins  of  the  limb  be 
ligatured,  the  lymph  flows  much  more  quickly.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  increased  transuda- 
tion of  fluid  from  the  small  blood-vessels,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  fluid  passing  away  by 
the  lymphatics  when  it  can  no  longer  be  carried  away  by  the  veins.  We  cannot  say  what  is 
the  relative  share  of  the  veins  and  the  lymphatics,  nor  in  the  above  experiment  do  we  know 
how  much  is  due  to  increased  ti’aiisudation  or  diminished  absor[»tion.  When  there  is  an  undue 
accumulation  of  fluid  more  or  less  like  serum  in  the  lymph-spaces,  we  have  the  condition 
termed  dropsy.  When  there  is  general  dropsy  it  is  called  anasarca.] 

(Edema  —If  the  efferent  veins  and  lymphatics  of  an  organ  be  ligatured,  or  if  resistance  be 
ottered  to  the  outflow  of  their  contents,  congestion  and  a cojiioiis  transudation  of  lyniiih  into 
the  tis.sue  take  place.  These  are  most  marked  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
I he  soft  parts  swell  up,  without  pain  or  redness,  and  a doughy  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure 
with  the  finger,  results.  These  are  the  signs  of  lymph-congestion,  which  is  called  oedema  when 
the  Hind  is  watery  and  localised. 

_ Under  similar  circumstances  lymph  is  effused  into  the  serous  cavities.  [In  the  peritoneum  it 
IS  ascites— thorax,  hydro-thorax— pericardium,  hydro-pericardium— cranium,  hydrocephalus 
-tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele-joints,  hydrarthrosis,  &c.]  If,  at  the  same  time,  a large 
number  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  cavity,  the  fluid 
becomes  mop  and  more  like  pus.  In  order  that  these  corpuscles  may  proliferate,  a consider- 
able percentage  ot  albumin  is  necessary.  When  the  pressure  within  the  serous  cavity  rises 
above  that  in  the  small  blood-vessel.s,  water  may  pass  into  the  blood.  These  sero-purulent 
ellusions  not  unfrequently  undergo  changes,  and  yield  decomposition-products,  such  ns  leucin, 
tyrosin,  xanthin  krentin  kreatinm  (1),  uric  acid  (1),  urea.  Endothelium  from  the  serous 
ravity,  sugar  in  pleuritic  effusions  and  in  oedemas  ivith  little  albumin,  cholcsteiin  iVequentlv  in 
hydrocele  fluid,  and  sucmnic  acid  in  the  fluid  of  echinococci  have  all  been  found  in  these 
! • n of  lymph  may  arise  not  only  from  pressure  upon  the  lymidiatics,  but 

and  thrombo.sis  of  the  lymphatics  themselves,  in  which  cases  not  iinfre- 
j iently  new  lymphatics  are  formed,  so  that  the  communication  is  re-established.  Sometimes 
the  ductus  thoracicus  bursts  and  lymph  is  poured  directly  into  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  [Liga- 
tiiie  of  the  thorpic  duct  result.s  in  rupture  of  the  receptaciilum  chyli  and  escape  of  chyle  and 

lymph  into  the  large  serous  cavities  (7>«di«iV/).]  1 J 
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Wlien  dro]^)sy  or  eft’usioii  of  fluids  occurs  into  serous  cavities,  there  is  always  a greater  transuda- 
tion of  fluid  through  the  blood-vessels.  The  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  those  which  yield 
a watery  effusion  under  normal  circumstances,  are  those  most  liable  to  be  affected. 

Transudation  is  favoured  by — (1)  Venous  congestion,  so  as  to  raise  the  blood-pressure,  in 
which  case  the  effusion  usually  contains  little  albumin  and  few  lymph-corpuscles,  while  the 
coloured  cori)uscles,  on  the  contrary,  ai'e  more  numerous  the  greater  the  venous  obstruction. 
Hanvier  produced  cedema  artificially  by  ligaturing  the  vena  cava  in  a dog,  and  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  thereby  produced 
caused  an  increased  amount  of  blood  to  pass  to  the  limb,  while  the  blood-pressure  was  raised,  and 
both  factors  favoured  the  transudation  of  fluid.  [Ranvier’s  experiment  proves  that  mere  liga- 
ture of  the  venous  trunk  of  a limb  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  cedema.  The  cedema  is 
due  to  the  concomitant  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  If  the  motor  roots  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  alone  be  divided  along  with  ligature  of  the  vena  cava,  no  oedema  occui's,  but  if  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  are  divided  at  the  same  time,  the  limb  rapidly  becomes  cedematous.  There  is  such 
an  increased  transudation  through  the  vascular  walls  tliat  the  veins  and  lymphatics  cannot 
remove  it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  oedema  occurs.  If  there  be  weakness  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  slight  obstraction  is  sufficient  to  produce  oedema.]  When  the  leg-veins  are  occluded 
with  an  injection  of  gypsum,  oedema  occurs.  (2)  Some  unknown  physical  changes  occur  in  the 
protroplasm  of  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  and  blood-vessels,  which  favour  the  transuda- 
tion of  albumin,  haemoglobin,  and  even  blood-corpuscles.  This  occurs  when  abnormal  substances 
accumulate  in  the  blood — e.g.,  dissolved  haemoglobin — and  when  the  blood  contains  little  0 or 
albumin.  The  same  has  been  observed  after  exposure  to  too  high  temperatures,  and  the  swelling 
of  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inflammatory  focus  seems  due  to  the  transudation  of 
fluid  through  the  altered  vascular  wall.  It  is  probable  that  a nervous  influence  may  attect  par- 
ticular areas  through  its  action  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  (it  may  be  upon  the  protoplasm 
of  the  blood-capillaries).  The  transndations  of  this  nature  usually  contain  much  albumin  and 
many  lymph-corpuscles.  (3)  When  the  blood  contains  a very  large  amount  of  water,  the 
tendency  to  transudation  of  fluid  is  increased.  After  a time  it  may  produce  the  changes  indi- 
cated in  (2),  and  when  long  continued  may  increase  the  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall. 
Watery  lymphatic  effusions  from  watery  blood — “ cachectic  oedema  ” — occur  in  feeble  and 
badly-nourished  individuals.  [One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  dropsy  is  the  slight  oedema  of 
the  legs  in  antemic  persons,  in  whom  the  heart  and  lungs  are  healthy.  Many  factors  are  in- 
volved— the  blood-pressure,  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the 
cajiillaries,  and  probably  a tendency  to  vaso-motor  paresis  {Brunton).']^ 

[The  fluid  poured  out  varies  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  occurs.  In  acute 
inflammations  effusion  or  exudation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the  fluid  contains  the  precursor  of 
fibrin,  so  that  it  tends  to  coagulate  spontaneously.  There  is  every  gradation  between  the  non- 
coagulable  hydrocele  fluid  and  the  coagulable  exudation  in  inflammation.  The  fluids  in  ditterent 
dropsies  vary  in  composition,  and  some  have  more  cells  in  them,  depending  on  local  causes,  as 
in  some  situations  absorption  is  more  active  than  in  others.  The  p>leural  fluid  contains  most  solids, 
then  ascitic,  cerebro-spiual,  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Transiidation  cor- 
responds to  the  process  of  filtration  through  animal  membranes  ; i.c.,  the  transudation  contains 
only  those  substances  alreadj’  present  in  the  blood-plasma.  The  filtrate  may  even  contain 
more  salts  than  the  original  fluid,  as  is  often  the  case  with  fluids  containing  crystalloid  and 
colloid  bodies.  Senator  finds,  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  leg,  that  increase  of  the  venous  pressure 
increases  the  proteids  in  the  transudation,  but  causes  no  essential  change  in  the  amount  of  the 

[(4)  Ostroumolf  found  that  stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve  not  only  causes  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  tongue  to  dilate,  but  that  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue  becomes  nedematous.  If 
a solution  of  dihrte  hydrochloric  acid  or  quinine  (§  145)  be  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary  gland,  and  the  chorda  tympani  stimulated,  there  is  no  secretion  of  saliva,  but  the 
gland  becomes  cedematous.  lu  an  animal  poisoned  with  atropin,  stimulation  of  tlie  choida 
causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  although  there  is  no  secretion  of  saliva,  nevertheless  the 
gland  does  not  become  cedematous  {Hcidenhain).  As  Brunton  suggests,  this  experiment  points 
to  some  action  of  atropin  on  the  blood-vessels  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked.] 

204.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.— In  the  frog  largo  lymph-sacs,  lined  with  endothe- 
lium, exist  under  the  skin,  while  large  lymph-sacs  lie  in  relation  with  the  vertebral  column- 
one  on  each  side — separated  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a thin  membrane,  perforated  with 
stomata.  This  is  the  cystema  lymphatica  magna  of  Panizza.  Some  ainjihibians  and  man}' 
reptiles  have  under  the  skin  large  lymph-spaces,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  body.  All  reptiles  and  the  tailed  amphibians  have  large  eloiigated^reservoirs  for  lymph 
along  the  course  of  the  aorta.  The  lymph-apparatus  of  the  tortoise  (fig.  270)  is  very  extensive. 
The  osseous  fishes  have  in  the  lateral  parts  of  their  backs  an  elongated  lymph-trunk,  which 
reaches  from  the  tail  to  the  anterior  fins,  and  is  connected  with  the  dilated  lymphatic  rootlets 
in  the  base  of  the  tail  and  in  the  fins.  The  largest  internal  lymph-sinus  i.s  in  the  region  of  the 
oesophagus.  Many  birds  possess  a sinus-like  dilatation  or  lymph-space  in  the  region  of  the 
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tail.  Tlie  lymph-spaces  communicate  with  the  venous  system — with  valves  properly  arranged 
— usually  in  connection  with  the  upper  vena  cava.  Lymph-hearts  have  already  been  referred 
to  (§  201,  6).  In  carnivora  the  lymph-glands  of  tho  mesentery  are  united  into  one  large  com- 
pact mass,  the  so-called  “pancreas  Asellii.” 

205.  HISTORICAL. —Although  the  Hippocratic  School  was  acquainted  with  the  lymph- 
glands  from  their  becoming  swollen  from  time  to  time,  and  although  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus  had  seen  the  mesenteric  glands,  yet  Aselli  (1662)  was  the  first  who  accurately 
described  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  with  their  valves.  Pecquet  (1648)  discovered  the 
receptaculum  chyli ; Rudbeck  and  Thom.  Bartholinus  the  lymphatic  vessels  (1650-.62) ; 
Eustachius  (1563)  was  acquainted  with  the  thoracic  duct,  which  Gassendus  (1654)  maintained 
that  he  was  the  first  to  see  ; Lister  noticed  that  the  chyle  became  blue  when  indigo  was  injected 
into  the  intestine  (1671) ; Sommering  observed  the  separation  of  fibrin  when  lymph  coagulated  ; 
Reuss  and  Emraert  discovered  the  lymph-corpuscles.  The  chemical  investigations  date  from' 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  ; they  were  carried  out  by  Lassaigne,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  and 
others.  The  two  last-named  observers  noticed  that  the  white  colour  of  chyle  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  fatty  granules. 


Physiology  of  Animal  Heat. 


206.  SOURCES  OF  HEAT. — The  heat  of  the  body  is  an  uninterrupted  evolution 
of  kinetic  energy,  which  we  must  represent  to  ourselves  as  due  to  vibrations  of 
the  corporeal  atoms.  The  ultimate  som’ce  of  the  heat  is  contained  in  the 
potential  energy  taken  mto  the  body  with  the  food,  and  with  the  0 of  the  air 
absorbed  during  respiration.  The  amount  of  heat  formed  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  energy  hberated. 

The  energy  of  the  food-stnlfs  may  he  called  “ latent  heat,”  if  we  assume  that 

Avhen  they  are  used  up  in  the  body, 
chiefly  by  a process  of  combustion, 
kinetic  energy  is  liberated  only  m 
the  form  of  heat.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  hoAvever,  mechanical  energy 
and  electrical  energy  are  developed 
from  the  potential  energy.  In 
order  to  obtain  a unit-measure  for 
the  energy  liberated,  it  is  advisable 
to  express  all  the  potential  energy 
as  heat-units. 

Calorimeter. — This  instrument 
enables  ns  to  transform  the 
potential  energy  of  the  food  mto 
heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
measure  the  number  of  heat-imits 
produced. 

Fawe  and  Silberraaim  used  a water- 
calorimeter  (fig.  280).  The  substance 
to  be  burned  is  placed  in  a large  cylin- 
drical combustion-chamber  (K),  sus- 
pended in  a large  cylindrical  vessel 
(L)  filled  with  water  {to),  so  that  the 
combustion-chamber  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  water.  Three  tubes 
open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber; 
one  of  them  (0)  su2)plies  the  air  which 
is  necessary  for  combustion,  it  reaches 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber ; 
the  second  (a)  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  lid,  and  is  closed  above  Avith  a thick 
glass  plate,  and  on  this  is  placed,  at  an 
angle,  a small  mirror  (s),  which  enables 
an  observer  to  look  into  the  chamber,  and  observe  the  process  of  combustion  at  c.  The  thml 
tube  (d)  is  used  only  when  combustible  gases  are  to  be  burned  in_  the  chamber.  It  can  He 
closed  by  means  of  a stop-cock.  A lead  tube  (c,  c),  with  many  twists,  passes  from  the  upper 


Fig.  280. 

Water-calorimeter  of  Favre  and  Silbermami. 
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part  of  tlie  chamber  tlirough  the  water,  and  finally  opens  at  g.  Tire  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  out  through  this  tube,  and  in  doing  so  help  to  heat  the  water.  The  cylindrical 
vessel  with  the  water  is  closed  with  a lid  which  transmits  the  four  tubes.  The  water-cylinder 
stands  on  four  feet  within  a largo  cylinder  (M),  which  is  filled  with  some  good  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  tliis  again  is  placed  in  a large  vessel  filled  with  water  (W).  This  is  to  prevent  any 
heat  reaching  the  inner  cylinder  from  without.  A weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  (c)  to  be 
investigated  is  placed  in  the  combustion-chamber.  When  combustion  is  ended,  dm-ing  which 
the  inner  water  jnustbe  re2ieatedly  stirred,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  a delicate  thermonieter.  If  the  increase  of  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  water  are 
known,  then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
known  weight  of  the  substance  (see  Introduction). 

The  ice-calorimeter  may  also  be  used.  The  inner  cylinder  is  filled  with  ice  and  not  with 
water,  and  ice  is  also  placed  in  the  outer  cylinder  to  prevent  any  heat  from  without  from  acting 
upon  the  inner  ice.  The  heat  given 
off  from  the  combustion-chamber 
causes  a certain  amount  of  the  ice  to 
melt,  and  the  water  thereby  j)roduced 
is  collected  and  measured.  It  re- 
quires 79  heat-units  to  melt  1 gim.  of 
ice  to  1 grm.  of  water  at  0°  C. 

[The  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 
living  animal  is  similarly  measured. 

The  animal  (fig.  281),  in  a cage,  is 
placed  in  a large  vessel,  which  is 
placed  within  another  vessel,  and  the 
interspace  filled  with  water-.  The 
whole  should  be  enclosed  in  a large  box 
^racked  with  fur,  shavings,  feathers, 
or  other  bad  conductor  of  heat.  A 
tube,  D,  opens  into  the  inner  sjrace, 
and  from  it  there  is  an  exit-tube,  D', 
which  winds  many  times  in  the  water- 
space  beneath.  Air  passes  iir  through 
D and  out  by  D'.  The  temjrerature 

of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  ther-  Water-calorimeter  of  Dulong. 

mometers  T and  T',  while  the  water 

is  moved  by  a stiiTer  (S)  placed  between  the  two.  In  Rosenthal’s  calorimeter,  one  cylinder,  snr- 
rounded  by  an  air-jacket,  is  placed  inside  another,  and  the  animal  is  jrlaced  in  the  inner  cylinder.] 


Just  as  in  a calorimeter,  altliougli  much  more  slowly,  the  food-stuffs  within  our 
hody  are  burned  up,  oxygen  being  supplied,  and  thus  potential  energy  is  trans- 
. formed  into  kinetic  energy,  which,  in  the  case  of  a person  at  rest,  almost  completely 
appears  in  the  form  of  heat. 


Heat-Units. — Favre,  Silbermann,  Frankland,  Rechenberg,  B.  Danilewsky,  and  others  have 
made  calorimetric  exj)eriments  on  the  heat  produced  by  food.  According  to  Danilewsky,  1 
gi-am  of  the  following  dry  substances  yields  heat-units  : — 


Casein, . 

. 5855 

Fibrin,  . 

. 5772 

Peptone, 

. 4876 

■Glutin, 

. 5493 

Ox-blood, 

. 5900 

Ox-flesh, 

. 5724 

Vegetable 

fibrin. 

. 6231 

Glntin, . 

. 6141 

Legnmin, 

. 5573 

Palmitin,  . 

8883 

Olein, 

8958 

Stearin, 

9036 

Ox-fat, 

9686 

Glycerin,  . 

4179 

Starch, 

4479 

Dextrose,  . 

3939 

Maltose,  . 

4163 

Milk-sugar, 

4162 

Cane-sugar, 

4173 

Cow’s  milk,  5733 
Woman’s 
milk,  . 4837 

Egg-yelk,  . 4479 

Potatoes,  . 4234 

Rye-bread,  4471 
Wheat-bread,  4351 
Rice, . . 4806 

Peas,.  . 4889 

Buck-wheat,  4288 


Maize,  . 

5188 

Alcohol, 

6980 

U rea,  . 

2537 

Muscle 

1 

Extractives 

U400 

(Liebig’s)  ^ 

I 

Flesh  extract. 

3216 

Acetic  acid,  . 

3318 

Butyric  acid, 

5647 

Palmitic  acid, 

9316 

As  albumin  is  only  oxidised  to  the  stage  of  urea,  we  must  deduct  the  heat-units  obtainable 
from  urea  from  those  of  albumin,  and  as  1 jiart  of  albumin  3’ields  in  round  numbers  about  ^ of 
urea,  we  obtain  about  5100  calories  ( = 2170  kilogram-metres)  for  1 grm.  of  albumin. 

Isodynamic  foods,  i.e.,  those  that  produce  an  equal  amount  of  heat;  100  gnus,  animal 
albumin  (after  deducting  the  heat-units  of  urea)  = 62  fat=114  starch  = 129  dextrose;  100 
grins,  fat  are  isodyiianiic  with  243  dry  flesh  or  225  of  dry  syiitoiiin  (Ruhner) ; 100  grins,  of 
vegetable  albumiu  = 55  fat  = 121  starch  = 137  dextrose  (DimiVcics^-i/).  Rubner  calculated  that 
in  man-,  with  a mixed  diet,  the  availahle  heat-units  for  1 grm.  of  nlbumin  = 4100  ; 1 grm. 
fat  = 9300  ; and  for  1 grm.  carboliydrate  = 4100  calories. 
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AVlien  we  know  the  weight  of  any  of  the  above-named  substances  consumed  by 
a man  in  twenty-four  hours,  a simple  calculation  enables  us  to  determine  how  many 
beat-units  are  formed  in  the  body  by  oxidation,  i.e.,  provided  the  substance  is  com- 
pletely oxidised. 

[Several  sources  of  heat-production  or  thermogenesis  are  to  be  found  in  all 
tissues  wherever  oxidation  is  going  on.  The  metabolism  of  protoplasm  is  always 
associated  with  the  evolution  of  heat.] 

(1)  In  the  transformation  of  the  chemical  constituent  of  the  food,  endowed  %cith  a 
large  amount  of  potential  energy  into  such  substances  as  have  little  or  no  energy. 
The  organic  substances  used  as  food  consist  of  C,  H,  0,  N,  so  that  there  takes 
place — {a)  Combustion  of  C into  CO2,  of  H into  HjO,  whereby  heat  is  produced  ; 
1 gi’in.  C burned  to  produce  COg  yields  8080  heat-units,  while  1 grin.  H oxidised 
to  HoO  yields  34,460  heat-units.  The  0 necessary  for  these  purposes  is  absorbed 
during  respiration,  so  that,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
may  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of  O consumed.  The  same  consumption  of  0 
gives  rise  to  the  same  amount  of  heat  whether  it  is  used  to  oxidise  H or  C 
{Pfliiger).  There  is  a relation,  amounting  to  cause  and  effect,  between  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  the  body  and  the  O consumed.  The  cold-blooded  animals, 
which  consume  little  0,  have  a low  temperature ; amongst  warm-blooded  animals, 
1 kilo,  of  a living  rabbit  takes  up  within  an  hour  0‘914  grm.  0,  and  its  body  is 
heated  to  a mean  of  38°  C.  1 kilo,  of  a living  fowl  uses  IT 86  grins.  0,  and  gives 
a mean  temperature  of  43 ‘9°  C.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  the  same  whether 
the  combustion  occurs  slowly  or  quickly;  the  rapidity  of  the  metabolism,  therefore, 
affects  the  rapidity,  but  not  the  absolute  amount  of  heat-production.  The  com- 
bustion of  inorganic  substances  in  the  body,  e.g.,  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid, 
the  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  is  another,  although  very  small,  source  of 
heat. 

[The  muscles  form  about  the  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  and  the  bones 
nearly  the  other  half.  In  the  latter,  oxidation  does  not  go  on  actively,  so  that  the 
muscles  must  be  the  great  seats  of  heat-production  or  thermogenesis  in  the  body. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  leaving  a muscle  at  rest  contains 
more  CO.,  than  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle.  Muscidar  exercise  greatly 
increases  the  metabolism  and  the  COg  excreted  (§  126),  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a great  increase  in  heat-production.  The  muscles,  therefore,  are  the  great  ther- 
mogenic tissues,  and  they  yield  -|ths  of  the  heat  in  health.  The  several  secreting 
glands,  especially  the  liver  and  the  alimentary  canal,  during  digestion,  are  also  foci 
of  heat-formation.] 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  processes  of  combustion  or  oxidation,  all  those  chemical 
processes  in  our  body,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  available  potential  energy 
which  is  present  is  diminished,  in  consequence  of  a greater  satisfaction  of  atomic 
affinities,  lead  to  the  production  of  heat.  In  all  cases  where  the  atoms  assume 
more  stable  .positions  with  their  affinities  satisfied,  chemical  energy  passes  into 
kinetic  thermal  energy,  as  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  grape-sugar,  and  other 
similar  processes. 

Heat  is  also  developed  during  the  following  chemical  processes  : — 

(a)  During  the  union  of  bases  with  acids.  The  nature  of  the  base  determines  the  amount  of 
heat  produced,  while  the  nature  of  the  acid  is  without  eil'ect.  Oidy  in  those  cases  where  the 
acid,  e.g.,  CO2,  is  unable  to  neutralise  the  alkaline  reactioir,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  less. 
The  formation  of  compounds  of  chlorine  {e.g.,  in  the  stomach)  produces  heat. 

(j8)  When  a neutral  salt  is  changed  into  a basic  one.  In  the  blood  the  sulphuric  and 
j)hosphoric-acids  derived  from  the  combustion  of  S and  P are  united  with  the  alkalies  of  the 
blood  to  form  basic  salts.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  of  the  blood  by  lactic  and 
phosphoric  acids  form  a double  source  of  heat,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  formation  of  a new 
salt,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  liberation  of  CO.^,  which  is  i)artly  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

(y)  The  combination  of  hasmoglobiu  with  0 (§  36). 
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During  those  chemical  processes,  ■whereliy  the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced, 
heat-absorbing  intermediate  compounds  are  not  unfrequently  formed.  Thus,  in 
order  that  the  final  stage  of  more  complete  saturation  of  the  affinities  he  reached, 
intermediary  atomic  groups  are  formed,  whereby  heat  is  absorbed.  Heat  is  also 
absorbed  when  the  solid  aggregate  condition  is  changed  during  retrogressive 
processes.  But  these  intermediary  processes,  whereby  heat  is  lost,  are  very 
small  compared  Avith  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  Avhen  the  end-products  are 
formed. 

(2)  Certain  physical  processes  are  also  a source  of  heat. — {a)  The  trans- 
formation of  the  kinetic  mechanical  energy  of  internal  organs,  when  the  Avork 
done  is  not  transferred  outside  the  body,  produces  heat.  Thus  the  Avhole  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  heart  is  changed  into  heat,  OAving  to  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  blood-stream  (§  93).  The  same  is  true  of  the  mechanical  energy  evolved 
by  many  muscular  viscera.  The  torsion  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  friction  of  the 
current  of  air  in  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  ingesta  in  the  digestiAm  tract,  all 
yield  heat. 

An  excessively  minute  amount  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  heart  is  transferred  to 
surrounding  bodies  by  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  superficial  pulse-beats,  but  this  is  infini- 
tesimally small.  During  respiration,  Avhen  the  respiratory  gases  and  other  substances  are 
expired,  a very  small  amount  of  energy  disappears  externally,  Avhich  does  not  become  changed 
into  heat.  It  we  assume  that  the  daily  work  of  the  circulation  exceeds  86,000  kilogram -metres, 
the  heat  evolved  is  equal  to  204,000  calories  in  twenty-four  hours  (§  93),  which  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a person  of  medium  size  2°  C. 

(6)  When,  owing  to  muscular  activity,  the  body  produces  Avork  Avhich  is  trans- 
ferred to  external  objects,  e.g.,  Avhen  a man  ascends  a toAver  or  mountain,  orthroAvs 
a heavy  Aveight,  a portion  of  the  kinetic  energy  23asses  into  heat,  owing  to  friction 
of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  the  articular  surfaces,  as  Avell  as  to  the  shock  and 
pressure  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  against  each  other. 

(c)  The  electrical  currents  Avhich  occur  in  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands  very 
probably  are  changed  into  heat.  The  chemical  jDrocesses  Avhich  produce  heat  e\’olA'’e 
electricity,  Avhich  is  also  changed  into  heat.  This  source  of  heat,  lioAveA^er,  is  verii 
small. 

{d)  Other  processes  are  the  formation  of  heat  from  the  aisorption  of  CO.^,  by  the  concentration 
of  water  as  it  passes  through  membranes,  in  imhihition,  and  the  formation  of  the  solids,  e.g.,  of 
chalk  in  the  bones.  Alter  death,  and  in  some  pathological  processes  during  life,  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  and  the  production  of  rigoi’  mortis  are  sources  of  heat. 

207.  HOMOIOTHERMAL  AND  POIKILOTHERMAL  ANIMALS.-  In  place 
of  the  old  classification  of  animals  into  “cold-blooded”  and  “ Asrann-blooded, ” 
another  basis  of  classification  seems  desirable,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body  to  the  temjAerature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Bergmann  introduced 
the  Avord  homoiothermal  for  the  warm-blooded  animals  (mammals  and  birds), 
because  these  animals  can  maintain  a very  uniform  tempjerature,  even  although  the 
surrounding  temperature  be  subject  to  considerable  variations.  The  so-called  cold- 
blooded animals  are  called  poikilothermal,  because  the  tenq^erature  of  their 
bodies  rises  or  falls,  Avithin  Avido  limits,  Avith  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

Wlien  homoiothermal  animals  are  kept  for  a long  time  in  a cold  medium,  their 
heat-jjroduction  is  increased,  and  when  they  are  kei)t  for  a long  time  in  a Avarm 
medium  it  is  diminished. 

Fonlyce  gave  a proof  of  the  nearly  uniform  temjieraturc  in  man.  A man  remained  ten 
nnnutes  in  an  oven  containing  very  dry  liot  air  (§  218),  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the  palm 
ot  his  hand,  niouth,  and  urine  ivas  increased  only  a few  tenths  of  a degree.  Becqiiercl  and 
Breen et  investigated  the  temperature  of  the  human  biceps  (by  means  of  thermo-electric 
needles),  when  the  arm  has  been  one  hour  in  iced  Avater,  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
muscular  tissue  Avas  cooled  only  0'2°  C.  The  same  muscle  did  not  undergo  any  increase  in 
temperature,  or  at  most  0’2°C.,  Avhen  the  man’s  arm  Avas  placed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
water  at  42  C.  ^ 
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If  heat  he  rapidly  abstracted  (§  225)  or  rapidly  supplied  (§  221)  to  the  body, 
so  as  to  produce  rapid  variation  of  the  temperature,  life  is  endangered. 

Poikilothermal  animals  behave  very  differently ; the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  generally  follows,  although  with  considerable  variations,  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundmgs.  Wlien  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings  is  increased,  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased,  and  when  the  surrounding  temperature  falls, 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  Avithin  the  body  also  falls. 

The  following  table  shows  very  clearly  the  characters  of  poikilothermal  animals,  e.g.,  frogs 
Avhich  were  placed  in  air  and  water  of  varying  temperatures.  Tliey  were  immersed  up  to  the 
mouth.  The  temperature  was  measured  by  means  of  a thermometer  inti’oduced  through  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach. 


In  Water.  | 

In  Air. 

Temperature  of  the 

. 1 
1 Temperature  of  Frog  s 

Temperature  of  the 

Temperature  of  Frog's 

AVater. 

stomach. 

Air. 

Stomach. 

41-0°C. 

1 . 38-0°  c;  ■ 1 

40-4°  C.  • 

31-7°  C. 

30-0 

29-6 

27-4 

19-7 

20-6 

! 20-7 

16-4 

14-6 

5-9 

8-0 

6-2 

7-6 

2-8 

5-3 

5-9 

8-6 

[Temperature  of  Different  Animals. 


Birds. 


Thalassidroma, 

Procellaria, 

Goose, 

Sparrow,  . 

Pigeon, 
Turkey,  . 
Guinea-foAvl, 

Duck, 

Crow, 


Tomp. 
. 40-30 

. 40-80 

. 41-70 

(39-08 
•[  42-10 
. 41-80-42-50 
. 42-70 

. 43-90 

(43-90 
- [42-50 
. 41-17 


Temp. 


SwalloAV, 

. 44-03 

Gull,  . 

. 37-8 

Mammals. 

Tiger,  . 

. 37-20 

Horse,  . 

. 36-80-37-50 

Rat, 

. 38-80 

Hare,  . 

. 37-80 

Cat, 

. 38-30-38-90 

Guinea-pig, 

. 38-80 

(37-40 

Dog,  . 

. 1 39-00 

Panther,  . 
Mouse, 
Dolphin,  . 

Sheep, 

Ape, 

Guinea-pig, 
Rabbit,  . 
Ox, . 


Temp. 
. 38-90 

. 41-1. 

35-5 

’(  37-30-40-00 
( 39-50-40-00 
( 40-00-40-50 
. 35 ‘50 

35-76-38-00 


Ass, 


37-50-38-00 
. - 37-50 
. 36-95 


{Gavarret  A-  Koscnlhal).'\ 


Reptiles— 10°-12°,  but  higher  Avhen  incubating.  Amp)Mhians  and  fishes — 0-5  -3 
above  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings.'  Arthropoda — 0'l‘’-5-8°  above  the  surroundings. 
Bees  in  a hive,  30°-32°,  and  when  sAvarming,  40°.  The  following  animals  have^  a temperature 
higher  than  the  surrounding  temperature  : — Cephalopods,  0’57°  ; molluscs,  0-46°;  echiuoderms, 
0-40°  ; medusae,  0-27° ; polyps,  0-21°  C. 


208.  ESTIMATION  OF  TEMPERATURE.— By  using  thermometric  apparatus,  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  body  to  be  investigated.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  methods  are  employed  : — 1.  a 

A.  The  Thermometer.— Celsius  (1701-1744)  divided  his  tliermometer  into  100  parte,  and 
.each  part  Avas  again  divided  into  10  jiarts,  so  that  xV°  9-  could  be  easily  read  oil.  All  thermo- 
meters AA'hich  have  been  used  for  a long  time  give  too  high  readings,  hence  they  should  be  com- 
pared, from  time  to  time,  Avith  a normal  thermometer.  When  taking  the  temperature,  the 
bulb  ought  to  be  surrounded  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  during  the  last  five  minutes  the  merciuy 
column  ought  not  to  vary.  A very  sensitive  thermometer  Avill  indicate  the  temperature  alter 
seA'en  seconds  if  the  urine  stream  be  directed  upon  its  bulb.  Minimal  and  maximal  thermo- 
meters are  often  of  use  to  the  physician.  i ■ 

[Clinically,  one  of  the.thennoineters  shoAvn  in  fig.  282  may  berrsed.  They  are  self-registering 
maximum  thermometers,  i.e,,  a portion  of  the  mercury  is  separated  from  the  mercurial  column, 
to  form  the  index,  the  top  of  Avhich  indicates  the  temperature.  Before  being  used,  the  index 
■must  be  Avell  beloAV  the  normal  temperature.  Various  forms  of  surface  thermometers  have  been 

nsccl.l  . • 

Walferdin’s  metastatic  thermometer  (fig.  283)  is  specially  useful  for  comparative  observation. 
The  tube  is  very. narroAV  in  comparison  Avith  the  bulb,  and  in  order  tliat  the  stem  be  not  too 
long,  it  is  constructed  so  that  the  amount  of  mercury  can  be  varied.  A quantity  of  mercury  is 
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taken,  so  tliat  with  the  temperature  e.\pected  the  thread  of  mercury  will  stand  about  the  middle 

of  the  stem.  A small 
\ bulb  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  receives  the  ex- 


iiin  i|uii 

mi|ii  ijiii|dii|ii'i|mipm| s 

\ 95 

100  « 

s no  y 

Fig.  282. 

A.  Casella’s  “ infallible,”  B,  “ Ferris’  perfect,”  and  C,  Evans’ and  Wormull’s  “standard” 

clinical  thermometers. 


cess  of  Hg.  Suppose  a temperature  between  37°-40°  C.  is 
is  first  heated  a little  over  40'^  C.,  it  is  then  suddenly  cooled 


Fig.  283.  ^ * A 

Walferdin’s 

metastatic  284. 

thermo-  Scheme  of  thermo-electric  arrangements  for 

meter.  estimating  the  temperature. 

magnet  (m),  so  that  the  north  poles  (?« and  N)  of  both  magnets  point 


to  be  measured,  the  bulb 
and  shakbn  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  thread 
of  mercury  is  thereby 
suddenly  broken  above 
40°.  The  tube  is  so 
narrow  that  1°  C.  is  equal 
to  about  10  centimetres 
of  the  length  of  the  tube, 
so  that  C,  is  still 
1 millimetre  in  length. 
Tlie  scale  is  divided  em- 
pirically, but  the  value 
of  the  divisions  must  be 
compared  with  a normal 
thermometer. 

Kronecker  and  Meyer, 
used  veiy  small  maximal 
‘ ‘outflow  thermometers,  ’ ’ 
and  caused  them  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  through  large 
blood-vessels.  The  mer- 
cury flows  out  of  the  short 
open  tube,  and  of  course 
more  flows  out  the  higher 
the  temperature.  After 
these  small  bulbs  have 
passed  through  the 
animal,  a comparison  is 
instituted  with  a nonnal 
thermometer,  to  deter- 
mine at  what  temj)erature 
the  mercury  reaches  the 
free  margin  of  the  tube. 

B.  Thermo  - electric 
Method. — This  method 
enables  us  to  determine 
the  temperature  accur- 
ately and  rapidly  (fig. 
284,  I).  The  thermo- 
electric galvanometer  of 
Meissner  and  Meyerstein 
consists  of  a circular 
magnet  {m),  suspended 
by  a thread  of  silk  (c),  to 
which  a small  mirror  (S) 
is  attached.  A large 
stationary  bar  magnet 
(M)  is  placed  near  the 
in  the  same  direction,  and 
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it  is  so  arranged,  that  the  susjiended  magnet  is  caused  to  point  to  the  north  by  a minimal  action 
of  AI.  A thick  copper  wire  (6,  6)  is  coiled  several  times  round  m (although  in  the  lig.  it  is  rejn-e- 
sented  as  a single  coil),  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  two  thermo-elements,  each  c6i_u-. 
posed  of  two  ditlerent  metals — iron  and  German  silver,  the  two  similar  free  elements  being  united 
by  a wire  (ij),  so  that  the  two  thermo-elements  form  ]iart  of  a closed  circuit.  A horizontal  scale 
(K,  K)  is  placed  at  a distance  of  3 metres  from  the  mirror,  so  that  the  divisions  of  the  scale  are 
seen  in  the  mirror.  The  scale  itself  rests  upon  a telescope  (F)  directed  towards  the  jnirror. 
The  observer  (B),  who  looks  through  the  telescope,  can  see  the  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the 
mirror.  When  the  magnet,  and  with  it  the  mirror,  swing  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
observer  notices  other  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the  mirror.  When  one  of  the  thermo-elements 
is  heated,  an  electiical  current  is  produced,  which  passes  from  the  iron  to  the  German  silver  in 
the  heated  couple,  and  causes  a deviation  of  the  suspended  magnet.  Suppose  a person  were 
swimming  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conducting  wire,  then  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  moves  to  the  north  (Ampere).  The  tangent  of  the  angle  0,  through  which  the  freely 
movable  magnet  is  diverted  by  a galvanic  current,  from  its  position  of  rest  or  zero,  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  is  the  same  as  the  galvanic  stream  ; G is  proportional  to  the  magnetic 

energy  D,  i.e.,  tang.  ^ = If  G1  is  to  remain  the  same,  and  the  tang.  <p  to  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, the  magnetic  energy  must  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  niagnetism  of  the 
suspended  magnet  be  indicated  by  on,  and  that  of  the  earth  by  T,  the  magnetic  directing  energy 
D = Tm,  so  that  D can  be  distinguished  in  two  ways  : (1)  by  diminishing  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  suspended  magnet,  as  may  be  done  by  using  a pair  of  astatic  needles,  such  as  are  used  in 
Nobili’s  galvanometer  ; (2)  and  also  by  weakening  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  by  placing,  aii 
accessory  stationary  magnet  (Hauy’s  rod)  in  the  same  direction,  and  near  the  suspended  magnet. 
An  important  arrangement  for  rapidly  getting  the  magnet  to  zero  is  the  dead-beat  a,rranpment 
of  Gauss  (not  figured  in  the  scheme).  It  consists  of  a thick  copper  cylinder,  on  which  the  w me 
of  the  coil  is  wound.  This  mass  of  copper  may  be  regarded  as  a closed, multiplicator  with  a 
very  large  transverse  section.  The  vibrating  magnet  induces  in  this  closed  circuit  a cuiTent 
of  electricity,  whose  intensity  is  gi-eatest  when  the  velocity  of  the  excursion  of  the  magnet  is 
gi-eatest,  and  which  takes  the  opposite,  direction  as  soon  as  the  magnet  returns  towards  zero. 
These  induced  currents  cause  a diminution  of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnet  in  this  way,  that  the 
arc  of  vibration  of  the  magnet  diminishes  very  rajiidly,  almost  in  a geometidcal  progi'ession. 
The  induced  damping- current  is  stronger,  the  less  the  resistance  in  the  closed  circuit,  and  in 
the  damper  or  dead-beat  arrangement  itself,  the  gi’eater  the  section  of  the  copper  -fdi® 

damping  arrangement  limits  the  oscillations  of  the  magnet,  and  it  comes  to  rest  rapidly  and 
promptly  after  3 or  4 small  vibrations,  so  that  much  time  is  saved.  The  angle  of  deviation  is 
so  small  that  the  angle  itself  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  tangent.  , . . .,  m 

The  thermo-electric  needles  of  Diitrochet  (tig.  284,  II)  may  be  placed  in  the  circuit,  t hey 
consist  of  iron  and  German  silver  soldered  at  their  points  ; or  the.  needles  of  Becquerel  ( 1 ) 
mav  be  used.  They  consist  of  the  same  metals  soldered  in  a straight  line,  one  behind  the  other. 
The  needles  must  always  be  covered  by  a varnish,  which  will  prevent  the  parenchymatous ,|iiices 
from  acting  upon  them,  and  so  causing  a current.  Before  the  experiment  we  must  determiii 
what  extent  of  excursion  on  the  scale  is  obtained  with  a certain  temperature.  In  ™ 

determine  this,  a delicate  thermometer  is  fixed  to  each  of  the  thermo-couples,  and  both  are 
lilaced  in  oil  baths,  which  differ  in  temperature-say  by  1° 

thermometer.  When  the  current  is  closed,  the  excursion  on  the  scale  will  indicate  1 C.  bup- 
fiose  that  the  excursion  was  150  mm.,  then  each  mm.  of  scale  would  be  e^  C 

When  this  is  determined,  the  two  thermo-needles  may  be  placed  in  ^ 

organs  of  animals,  and,  of  course,  we  obtain  the  difference  of  tempemtiire  in  these  P ^e^  Oi 
one  thermo-couple  may  be  placed  in  a bath  of  constant  temperature  (nearly  that 
in  which  is  placed  a delicate  thermometer,  while  the  other  needle  is  introduced  in  o^ 

to  be  investigated.  In  this  case  we  obtain  the  difference  of  temperature  ^ 

the  source  of  the  constant  heat.  The  electric  current  passes  in  tfie  warmei  needle 

to  the  German  silver,  and  thus  through  the  wires  of  the  apparatus.  Foi  small  dilleiences  or 

temperature,  such  as  occur  in  the  body,  the  thermo-electric  energy  is  ®. 

difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  needles  or  couples.  In  P’®-®®  increased 

several  may  be  used,  whereby  the  sensitiveness  ol  the  ®PP®*f  ® 8'®^^^^^^ 

Helmholtz  found  that  by  using  sixteen  antimony-bismuth  couples,  ^'®  /®  four 

nf  1— ° G.  Schiffer  nrenared  a simple  thermopile  (IV)  by  soldering  together  <““1  ly  torn 


which  are  to  be  investigated,  whereby  a very  high  degree  of  exactness  is  obtaineu. 


209  TEMPERATURE  TOPOGRAPHY.— Although  the  blood,  in  virtue  of  ite 
continual  motion  (completing,  as  it  does,  the  circulation  in 

must  exercise  a very  considerable  influence  on  the  eciuihbration  of  the  tempeiatiue 
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in  ditferont  organs,  nevertheless,  a completely  uniform  temperature  does  not  exist 
and  the  temperature  varies  in  dill'erent  parts  : — ’ 

T.  Skin  {J.  Davy). 


Middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  32  '26' 
Near  teiido  Achillis,  . . 33 '85 

Anterior  surface  of  leg,  . 33 ’05 
Middle  of  calf,  . . . 33 '85 

Bend  of  knee,  . . . 35 '00 


C. 


Middle  of  upper  arm, 
Inguinal  fold, 

Near  cardiac  impuLse, 
Face, 

Nose  and  tip  of  ear. 


35  •40“ 

35-80 

34-40 

31-00 

22-24 


In  the  closed  axilla  36-49  (mean,  of  505  individuals) 36-5  to  37-25  ( Wunderlich) 36-89°  C 
{Lieoermcister).  The  skin  over  muscles  is  warmer  than  that  over  bone  {Kunkel) 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  of  the  head  is  higher  in  the  forehead  and  parietal  region  than  in 
ttie  occipital  region  ; the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  is  warmer  than  on  the  right 
Dyspnoea  increases  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 

Method.— Lieberineister  determines  the  temperature  of  free  cutaneous  surfaces  thus  The 

slightly  above  the  temperature  expected  ; after  the  m’ercurv 
!lfn  placed  on  the  skin,  and  if  the  bulb  has  the  same  temperature  as  the 

skin,  the  meicuiy  remains  stationary.  This  experiment  must  be  repeated  several  times. 

2.  Cavities. 


Mouth  under  the  tongue,  . 37-19° 

Rectum,  . . . .38-01 


C. 


A^agina, 

Urine, 


38-30° 

37-03 


C. 


. Uterine  cavity  somewhat  warmer  ; cervical  canal  of  the  uterus  somewhat  cooler. 

The  temperature  falls  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  (§  166,  1).  Cold  iniec- 
’t)  I’ectum  rapidly  lower  the  temperature  in  the  stomach  TC, 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  is,  as  a mean,  39°  C.  The  venous  blood  in 

mternal  viscera  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  but  it  is  cooler  in  peripheral  parts  : 

Blood  of  the  right  heart,  . . . 38-8° 

left  heart,  . . . 38-6 

38-7 


aorta, 
hepatic  vein, 


39-7 


Blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  . 36-78° 

,,  inferior  vena  cava,  . 38-11 

,,  crural  vein,  . . 37-20 

{Cl.  Bernard  and  v.  Liebig.) 


The  lower  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  left  heart  may  be  explained  by  the  blood  becoming 

Kbrni'the  riSTl^^^^^^  respiration.  Accordiug^to  Heidenhain  and 

Wt-’ni  i ^ ^ 1 slightly  warmer  because  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  warm  liver  whilst 

moirill™  .riteU  hill  t slightly  »ai;mer  because  the  combastion.processes  aia 
moie  aiCtive  in  a,rteiial  blood,  and  heat  is  evolved  during  the  formation  of  oxyhiemodobin  The 

blood  in  the  veins  is  usually  cooler  than  in  the  corresponding  arteries,  oS  to  the  sunm-ficial 

thrSzl-  iltosTto  the  Wood  of 

m ^ 7 . ® t o the  blood  in  the  carotid;  the  crural veini  to  1°  cooler  than 

in  the  crumZ  aHery  Superficial  veins,  more  especially  those  of  the  skim  give  off  2mli  heat 

39  7°  Sv'owtoTf warmest  blood  is  that  f f the  hepatic  vein 

sLLtory  a^ctiwVfS*^^  pat  chemical  changes  which  occur  within  the  livei^  from  its 
secretory  activity  210,  a),  and  partly  to  its  protected  situation. 

4.  The  individual  tissues  are  warmer:  (1)  the  greater  the  transformation  of 
inetic  energy  into  heat,  t.e.,  the  greater  the  tissue-metabolism;  (2)  the  more  blood 
hey  contain;  3)  and  the  more  protected  their  situation.  According  to  HeTdenhain 
and  Korner,  the  cerebrum  is  the  warmest  organ  of  the  body. 

Subcutaneous  tissue  (sheep),  37  -35°  C 
Brain,  .... 

Liver, 


Lungs, 


37-35° 

40- 25 

41- 25 
41-40 


Rectum, 
Right  heart. 
Left  heart. 


40- 67°  C. 

41- 60 
40-90 
{Berger.) 


loi^r  Thln^hat  orthe^mXh  - ^®“l«™ture  of  the  human  subcutaneous  tissue  to  be  2-1°  C. 
their  low  temperature  is  due  to  th  SrS^of  E 4'?  foduce  heat,  and 

temperature  of  the  cornea  jiartly  depends  on  that  of  tbo  iWh  winch  they  grow.  The 

is,  the  more  heat  it  receives  from  the  blood-vessels  of  Uie  iris’.  ^ contracted  the  pupil 

210.  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  TEMPERATUEE  OF  ORGANS  - 

e temperature  of  the  individual  organs  is  by  no  means  constant ; it  is  inlluenced 
by  many  conditions  ; amongst  these  are  tlie  followimr ' miiuencea 
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(1)  The  more  heat  produced  independent! i/  within  apart,  the  hicjher  is  its  tempera- 
ture. As  the  amount  of  heat  produced  within  a part  depends  upon  its  metabolism, . 
therefore  when  the  metabolism  is  increased,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is 
similiarly  increased. 

(a)  Glands  produce  • more  heat  during  the  act  of  secretion,  as  is  proved  by  the 
higher  temperature  of  their  secretion,  or  -by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  venous 
blood  flowing  out  of  their  vems. 

. Ludwig  found  that  when  he  stimulated  the  chorda  tyuipani,  the  saliva  of  the  submaxillary. 
gland  was  1’5°  C.  warmer  than  the  blood  in  the  carotid,  which  supplied  the  gland  with  blood 
(p.  249).  The  blood  in  the  renal  vein  in  a kidney  which  is  secreting  is  warmer  than  the  blood 
in  the  renal  artery.  The  secreting  liver  produces  much  heat  {§  178).  Cl.  Bernard  investigated 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  during  hunger,  at  the  beginning 
of  digestion,,  and  wbeii  digestion  was  most  active,  and  he  found 

37 '8°  C.  1 •.  After  i days- 
38 '4  i starvation. 


Temperature  of  portal  vein, , 
,,  hepatic  vein. 


I 

J 


Blood  of  right  heart, 
38-8^ 


Temperature  of  portal  vein,  . 39 'O' 

,,  hepatic  vein,  • . 39 '5 

Temperature  of  portal  vein,  . 39 ‘7_ 

hepatic  vein,  . 41  '3' 


} 


Beginning  of 
digestion. 
Digestion  most 
' active. 


(Hunger  period.) 


f Blood  of  right  heart, 
1 during  digestion,  39 ’2°. 


' . 

Ill  the  cioff  a moderate  diet,  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  gastric  niiicous  mem- 
brane, or  even  the  sight  of  food,  raises  the  temperature  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

■ (h)  Wlieii  the  muscles  contract,  tliey  evolve  beat.’  Davy  found  that  an  active 
muscle  became  0‘7°  C.  warmer;  while  Becquerel,’ by  means  of  a thermo-galvano- 
meter, found  that  human  muscles,  Avhen  kept  contracted  for  five  minutes,  became 
1°  C.  warmer  (§  302). 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  temperature  may  rise  above  40°  during  rapid  running 
A temperature  obtained  by  energetic  muscular  action  usually  does  not  fall  to  the  normal  until 
after  resting  for  1^  hour.  The  low  temperature  of  paralysed  limbs  depends  partly  upon  the 
absence  of  the  muscular  conti-actions. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  sensory  nerves  upon  the  temperature,  some  of 
the  cliief  pointe  to  ascertain  are — whether  the  circulation  is  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  their  stimulation,  or  Avhether  the  respiration  is  hicreased  or  diminished  (§  ^1*) 
II.,  3),  and  Avh ether  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton  are  relaxed  or  contracted  renexly 
(§  214*  I.,  3).  In  the  former  case  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body 
and  rectum  is  increased ; in  the  latter  diminished. 

(cZ)  The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  during  mental  exertion.  Davy  observed 

an  increase  of  0-3°  C.  after  vigorous  mental  exertion. 

(e)  The  parenchymatous  fluids,  serous  fluids,  and  lymph  produce  httle  heat, 
OAvino-  to  their  feeble  metabolism,  hence  they  have  the  same  temperature  as  their 
surroundings ; the  epidermal  and  horny  tissues  do  not  produce  heat,  they  merely 
conduct  it  from  subjacent  structures. 

(2)  The  temperature  depends,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the  amount  ot  biooU  an 
bi’c^am  and  also  upon  the  rapidity  Avith  which  the  Uood  is  renewed  by  the  circula- 
tion. This  is  best  observed  in  the  difference  of  the  temperature  betAveen  a cold, 
pale,  bloodless  hand,  and  a Avarm,  red  congested  one. 

Becquerel  and  Brechet  found  tliat  the  temperature  of  the  human  biceps  fell  several  tenths  of 
a degree  Avhen  the  axillary  artery  was  compressed.  Ligature  of  the  crural  ^ 

a dog  causes  a fall  of  several  degrees.  If  the  extremities  be  kept  suspended  m the  an,  thej 

^^LiSj^enimis^^  has  pointed  out  a dill'erence  with  regard  to  the  external  and  internal 
the  body  The  external  parts  give  olf  more  heat  than  they  produce,  so  that  they  become  cooloi 
the  more  slowly  new  blood  flows  into  them,  and  warmer  the  greater  the  rapidity  of  the  blood- 
steeain  through  them.  Acceleration  of  the  blood-stream,  therefore,  causes  the  tempeiatuie  of 
neripheral  parts  to  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  temperature  of  internal  organs,  wh 
retardation  of  the  blood-stream  causes  them  to  aiiproach  the  temperature  of 
medium.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  internal  parts,  where  a large  amount  of  heat  is 
produced  and  heat  is  given  up  almost  alone  to  the  blood  which  flows  through  them.  The 
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teiriperature  must  fall  when  the  blood-stream  throiigli  them  is  aecelerated,  and  it  is  raised  when 
the  blood-stream  is  retarded.  Henee  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
hctivccn  peripheral  and  internal  parts,  the  sloivcr  must  he  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

(3)  If  tlie  position  or  other  condition  of  an  organ' he  such  as. to  cause  it  to 
give  oiflieat  l)y  conduction  or  radiation,  then  its  temperature /«/&•. 

A good  e.xample  of  this  is  the  skin,  whieh  ■ varies 'greatly  iu  temperature  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  whether  it  is  covered  or  uncovered,  whether  it  is  dry 
or  moist  with  sweat  (which  abstracts  heat  when  it  evaporates).  When  much  cold  food  or  drink 
is  taken,  the  stomach  is  cooled,  and  \yhen  ice-cold  air  is  breathed,  the  respiratory  passages  as 
far  as  the  bronchi  are  cooled.  • 


21.1.  ESTIMATION  OF  HE  AT. —Calorimetry  is  the  method- of  determining 
tlie  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  any  body,  or  what  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  “heat-unit,-”  or  “calorie,”  ie.,  the 
amount  of  heat  (or  potential’  energy)  required  to  raise  the- temperature  of  1 gram  of 
water  1°  C.  (see  Introduction).  This  is  sometimes  called  the.  small  caloric. 

Expeiiment  has  shown  that  egual  (quantities  of  d’iffei'ent  suhstailccs  reguire  very  unegual 
amounts  of  heat  to  raise  them  to  the  same  temperature,  e.g.,  1 kilo.-  water  reijuu-es  nine  times  as 
much  heat  as  1 kilo,  iron  to  raise  it  to,  the  same  temperature.  In  the  human  body,  therefore 
which  is  composed. of  very  different  substances,  unerpial  amounts  of  heat  will  be  rer^uired  to 
raise  them  all  to  the  same  temperature.  The  same  amount  of  heat  transferred  to  two  different 
substances  will  raise  them  to  different  temperatures.  Hence,  bodies  of  different  temperatures 
may  contain  equal  amounts  of  heat.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a definite  quantity 
{e.g.,  1 gi'in.)  of  a sub.stance  ’to  a certain  higher  degree  {e.g.,  1°  C.)  is  called  “ specific  heat.” 
The  specific  heat  of  water  (which  of  all  bodies  has  the  highest  specific  heat)  is  taken  as='l. 
By  “heat-capacity”  is  meant  that  property  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  must  absorb  a 
given  amount  of  heat  iu  order  to  have  a certain  temperature. 

: Calorimetry  is’employed  I.  To  determine  the  sf>ecific  heat  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  body. — Only  a few  observations  have  been  made.  Tire  mean  specific  heat 
of  the  following  animal  jrarts  (water  = 1)  is: — 


Human  blood  = 1'0'2  (?) 

Arterial  blood  = 1-031  (?) 

Venous  blood  = 0-892  (?)' 

Cow’s  milk  = 0-992 


Human  muscle 

= 0-741 

Ox  muscle 

= 0-787 

Compact  bone 

= 0-3 

Spongy  bone 

= 0-71 

Fat  tissue  = 0-712 

Striped  muscle  = 0'825 

Defibriuated  blood  = 0-927 
{J.  Rosenthal.) 


The  specific  heat  of  the  human  body,  as  a whole,  is  about  that  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 


Kopp’s  Method. — The  solid  to  be  in- 
vestigated is  broken  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  and  placed  in  a test-Rxbe  A, 
with  thin  walls,  which  is  closed  above 
with  a cork,  from  which  a copper  wire 
with  a hook  on  it  projects  (fig.  285). 
The  test-tube  contains  a certain  -piantity 
of  fluid  which  does  -not  dissolve  the  sub- 
.stance, but  which  lies  between  its  pieces 
and  covers  it.  It  is  weighed  three  times 
to  ascertain  the  weight  (1)  of  the  empty 
glass,  (2)  after  it  is  filled  with  the  solid 
substance,  (3)  after  the  fluid  is  added,  so 
that  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  solid 
substance,  m,  and  that  of  the  fluid,  f. 
The  test-tube  and  its  contents  are  j-laced 
in.  a mercury  hath,  BE,  and  this  again  iu 
an  oil  hath,  CC,  and  the  whole  is  raised 
to  a high  temperature.  Into  BB  there  is 
introduced  a fine  thermometer,  T.  When 
tlie  tube.  A,  has  reached  the  necessary 
temiierature  (say  40°)  it  is  rapidly  placed 
in  the  water  of  the  accompanying  calorinn 
contains  a thermometer,  D,  is  kept  in  mod 
given  off  by  A.  Let  T represent  the  temps 


Fig.  285. 

Kopp’s  apparatus  for  estimating  specific  heat. 

iter-box,  DD.  The  water  in  this  box,  which  also 
on  until  it  has  completely  absorbed  all  the  heat 
raturc  to  which  A and  its  eontents  were  raised  in 
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the  mercury  bath,  aud  T the  temperature  to  which  it  fell  in  the  calorimetei' ; let  s be  the 
specific  heat,  ami  m the  weight  ot  the  solid  substance  in  the  test-tube,  while  p-  and  fx.  represent 
the  spoeitic  heat  and  the  weight  of  the  interstitial  lluid  in  the  test-tube  ; and  lastly,  let  w equal 
the  amount  of  water  in  contact  with  A,  which  absorbs  and  gives  olf  heat ; then  W represents 
the  amount  of  heat  which  the  test-tube  and  its  contents  give  off  during  cooling. 


W=(s.  m -f  w -f  o-ju)  (T-l'i). 

The  amount  of  heat,  Wj,  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  is 

wdrere  M represents  the  amount  of  water  in  the  calorimeter,  t the  original  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised  by  placing  A in  it.  If 
W and  Wj  are  equal,  then 


tlic  specific  heat, 


M(<i  -t)-{%o+(T  . ,u)(T  - Ti) 
m(T-T\) 


If  a fluid  substance  is  placed  in  the  test-tube,  and  its  weight  = m,  and  its  specific  heat  = s, 
the  formula  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  fluid  to  be  investigated  is 

M(ti  - «)  - (T  - T,) 
m(T-Ti) 

II.  Calorimetry  is  more  important  for  determining  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  in  a given  time  by  the  body  as  a whole,  or  by  its  individual,fi>arts. 


Lavoisier  and  Laplace  made  the  first  calorimetric  observations  on  animals  in  1-783,  by  means 
of  an  ice-calorimeter  ; a guinea-pig  melted  13  oz.  of  ice  in  ten  hours.  Crawford,  and  afterwards 
Dulong  and  Despretz,  used  Rumford’s  water-calorimeter,  which  is  similar  to  Favre  and 
Silbermann’s.  Small  animals  are  placed  in  the  inner  thin-walled  copper  chamber  (K),  which 
is  placed  in  a water-bath  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  non-conducting  material.  .We 
require  to  know  the  amount  of  water,  and  its  original  temperature.  The  number  of  calories 
is  obtained  from  the  increase  of  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  lasts 
several  hours.  The  air  is  supplied  to  the  animal  through  a special  apparatus,  resembling  a 
gasometer.  The  amount  of  COo  in  the  gases  evolved  is  estimated. 


According  to  Despretz,  a bitch  formed  16,4:10  heat-miits  per  hour — i.e.,  393,000 
in  twenty -four  hours.  Other  things  being  equal,  a man  seven  times  heavier  than 
this  would  produce  in  twenty-four  hours  about  2,750,000  calories.  Senator  found 
that  a dog  weighing  6330  grms.  produced  15,370  calories  per  hour,  and  excreted  at 
the  same  time  367  grms.  CO2.  The  first  calorimetric  experiments  on  man  were  made 
by  Scharling  (1849).  Liebermeister  estimated  the  amount  of  heat  given  dfi"  by  a 
man  placed  in  a cold  bath,  which  was  surrounded  with  a-woollen  cornering.  Leyden 
placed  a low^er  limb  in  the  calorimeter,  whereby  6000  grms.  water  were  raised 
1°  C.  in  an  hour.  If  rve  assume  that  the  total  superficial  area  of  the  body  is  fifteen 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  leg,  the  human  body  would  produce  2,376,000 
calories  in  twenty-four  hours. 


212.  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  TISSUES.— The  thermal  condiiotivity  of  animal 
tissues  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  The 
fatty  layer  under  the  skin,  more  especially  in  the  whale,  walrus,  and  seal,  forms  a protective 
covering,  whereby  the  conduction  of  heat  from  internal  organs  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Investigations  upon  this  subject,  however,  are  few.  Griess  attempted  to  estimate  the  thermal 
conductivity  by  heating  one  irart  of  the  tissue,  and  determining  when  and  in  what  direction 
pieces  of  wax  placed  on  the  tissue  to  be  investigated  began  to  melt.  He  investigated  the 
stomach  of  the  sheep,  the  bladder,  skin,  hoof,  horn,  and  bones  of  an  ox,  deer’s  horn,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  shell  of  haliotis.  He  found  that  fibrous  tissues  conducted  heat  more  readily 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  than  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  fibres.  Hence,  the 
figures  obtained  from  the  melted  wax  were  usually  elliptical.  Landois  has  made  similar 
observations,  and  he  finds  that  tissues  conduct  better  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres.  After 
bones,  blood-clot  was  the  best  conductor,  then  followed  spleen,  liver,  cartilage,  tendon,  muscle, 
elastic  tissue,  nail  and  hair,  bloodless  skin,  gastric  mucous  membrane,  washed  fibrin.  It  is 
specially  interesting  to  note  how  much  better  skin  containing  blood  in  its  blood-vessels 
conducts  than  does  bloodless  skin.  Hence  little  heat  is  given  oil  from  a bloodless  skin,  while 
congested  skin  conducts  and  gives  o(f  much  more  heat. 

lake  all  other  substances,  the  human  body  is  enlarged  by  heat.  A man  weighing  60  kilos., 
and  whose  temperature  is  rai.sed  from  37°  C.  to  40°  C.,  is  enlarged  about  62  cubic  centimetres. 
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Connective-tissue  (tendon)  is  e.'ctcndod  by  heat;  while  elastic  tissue  and  the  skin,  like  caoutchouc 
are  contracted.  ’ 


213.  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  MEAN  TEMPERATURE.— (1)  General 
Climatic  and  Somatic  Influences. — In  the  tropics  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
body  is  about- C.  higlier  than  in  temperate  climates,  where  again  it  is  several 
tenths  of  a degree  warmer  than  in  cold  climates ; but  this  has  recently  been 
denied.  The  diflerence  is  comparatively  trivial,  when  we  remember  that  a man  is 
subjected  to  a variation  of  over  40  C.  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Observations  on  more  than  4000  persons  show  that  when  a person  goes  from  a 
warm  to  a cold  climate,  his  temperature  is  hut  slightly  diminished,  but  when  he 
goes  from  a cold  to  a warm  climate  his  temperature  rises  relatively  considerably 
more.  In  J;he  temperate  zone,  the  temperature  of  the  body  during  a cold  luinter  is 
usually  OT  to  0‘3  C.  lower  than  it  is  on  a warm  summer  day.  The  height  of 
a p ace  above  sea-level  has  no  obvious  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  different  races,  nor  in  the  sexes,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  Persons  of  powerful  physique  and  constitution  are  said  to  have 
4'  slightly  higher  temperature  than  feeble,  weak,  anaemic  persons. 

(-,)  Influence  of  the  General  Metabolism. — As  the  formation  of  heat  depends 
upon  the  transformation  of  chemical -‘compounds,  whose  chief  final  products,  in 
addition  to  HgO,  are  COg  and  urea,  the  amount  of  heat  formed  must  go  pari  pasm 
with  the  amount  of  these  excreta.  The  more  rapid  metabolism  which  sets  in  after 
a lull  meal  causes  a rise  of  temperature  to  several  tenths  of  a degree  (“Digestion- 
fever  ).  As  the  metabolism  is  much  diminished  during  hunger,  this  explains  why 

ordinary  days 


Jiirgcnsen  also  found  that  the  temperature  fell  on  the  first  day  of  inanition  (although  there 

tlmnVXireaTi^srfpU^  the  second  day).  In  experiments  made  upon  starving  animals,  the 
f Y f t^^eiiremained  constant  for  a considerable  time,  while  durinc^ 

38  6“  of  m Sdimidt  starved  a cat-on  the  15th  day  the  temperature  wal 

38  6 on  the  16th,  38’3  ; 17th  37'64“ ; 18th,  35 -8“  ; 19th  (death)  = 33 '0“.  Chossat  found 

deatlf  liad  a temperature  16“  C.  below  normal  on  the  day  of  theff 


(3)  Age  has  a decided  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  extent  of 
the  general  metabolism  is  in  part  an  index  of  the  heat  of  the  body  at  different  ages 
but  it  IS  possible  that  other,  as  yet  unknown,  influences  are  also  active. 


Age. 

Mean  Temperature  at  the 
Ordinary  Temperature. 

Normal  Limits. 

Wliere  Measured.  I 

Newly-boi-n, 
5-9  year, 
15-20  „ 
21-30  „ 
25-30  ,, 
31-40  „ 
41-50  „ 
51-60  „ 

80  ,, 

37-45°  C. 
37-72 
37-37 
37-22 

36- 91 

37- 1 
36-87 

36- 83 

37- 46 

37-35-37-55“  C. 

36-87-37-62 

36-12-38-1 

36-25-37-5 

Rectum. 

Mouth  and  Rectum. 
Axilla. 

> f 
J> 

) > 
f) 

Mouth. 

t'.  V xxaxo  e.viuun  peculiarities  owing  to  the  sudden  chano-o  in  tboiv 
conditions  of  existence.  Immediately  after  birth,  tlie  infant  iffO  A "^11  • tAan 

alh  oTbi  il  A»h„rtti„«  ufto  birth  the  te.„peratu“ 

lalls  U J Willie  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  it  has  ris  ' 

A.“"  'A'"*;  m-egLlar 


0-.34°  to 


variations  occur 


. — . *i.xvyQLixttj.  V til utuiuiio  uuuur 

A.r.n“  ,1-1  h-  A -‘Jiij'i'ig  sleep  the  temperature  of  an  infant  falls 
(J  -Jb  , while  continued  crying  may  raise  it  several  tenths  of 


a degree. 
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Old  people,  on  account  of  tlieir  feeble  metabolism,  j)roduce  little  beat ; they 
become  cold  sooner,  and  hence  ought  to  wear  warm  clothing  to  keep  up  their 
temperature. 

(4)  Periodical  Daily  Variations. — In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  there  are 
regular  periodic  variations  in  the  mean  temperature,  and  these  occur  at  all  ages. 
As  a general  rule,  the  temperature  contiimes  to  rise  during  the  day  (maximum  at 
5 to  8 P.M.),  Avhile  it  continues  to  fall  during  the  night  (minimum  2 to  6 a.m.). 
The  mean  temperature  occurs  at  the  third  hour  after  breakfast  (fig.  286). 

The  mean  height  of  all  tli6  temperatures  taken  during  a day  in  a patient  is  called 
the  “ daily  mean,”  and  according  to  Jaeger  it  is  37'31°  in  the  rectum  in  health. 


Fig.  286. 

Variations  of  the  daily  temperature  in  health  during  twenty-foiu'  hoiu'S.  L , after 

Liehermeister  ; J , after  Jiirgensen. 


A daily  mean  of  more  than  37'8°  is  a “fever  temperature,”  Avhile  a mean  under 
37-0°  C.  is  regarded  as  a “collapse  temperature.” 

. / 


Time. 

Bavenspmng. 

J. 

Hallmann. 

Gievse. 

Jui-gensen. 

Jiiger. 

Morning, 

5 

6 

36-68 

36-7 

36-7 

36-6 

36-4 

36- 9 

37- 1 

7 

36-94* 

36-63 

36-98 

36-7* 

36-5* 

37-5* 

8 

3716* 

36-80* 

37-08* 

36-8 

36-7 

37-4 

9 

36-89 

36-9 

36-8 

37-5 

10 

37-26 

104=37-36 

37-23 

37-0 

37-0 

37-5 

11 

36-89 

37-2 

37-2 

37  -3 

Mid-day, 

12 

36-87 

37-3* 

37-3* 

37-5* 

1 

2 

36-83 

37-05 

37-21 

37-13 

37-50* 

37-3 

37-4 

37-3 

37-4 

37-4 

37-5 

3 

4 

37-15* 

3717 

37-43 

37-4* 

37-4 

37-3* 

37-3 

37-5 

37-5* 

5 

37-48 

37-05* 

54  = 37-31 

37-43 

37-5  . 

37-5 

37-5 

6 

6.\  = 36-83 

37-29 

37-5 

37-6 

37-4 

7 

37-43 

71  = 36-50* 

37-31* 

37-5* 

37-6* 

37-3 

s 

37  -4 

37-7 

37  -1* 

9 

37-02* 

37-4 

37-5 

36-9 

10 

37-29 

37-3 

37-4 

36-8 

11 

36-85 

36-72 

36-70 

36-81 

37-2 

37-1 

36-8 

Night, 

12 

371 

36-9 

86-9 

1 

36-65 

36-44 

... 

37-0 

36-9 

36-9 

2 

36-9 

36-7 

36-8 

3 

36-8 

36  -7 

36-7 

4 

36 -h 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 
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As  the  variations  occur  when  a2)crson  is  starved  for  a day — althougli  those  that  occur  at  the 
periods  at  which  food  ought  to  have  been  taken  are  less— it  is  obvious  that  the  variations  are 
not  due  entirely  to  the  taking  of  food.  [The  * indicates  taking  of  food.] 

The  daily  variation  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  often  coincides'  with  variation  of  the 
tenipeiature.  Biirensprung  found  that  the  mid-day  temiierature  maximum  slightly  iircceded 
the  imlse  maximum  (§  70,  3,  C). 


If  one  sleG2)s  during  the  day,  and  does  all  one’s  daily  duties  during  the  night,  the 
above  described  typical  course  of  the  temperature  is  reversed.  With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  activity  or  rest,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  muscles  during  the  day 
tends  to  increase  the  mean  temperature  slightly,  -while  at  night  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  less  than  in  the  case  of  a person  at  rest. 


The  peripheral  parts  of  tlie  body  exhibit  more  or  less  regular  variations  of  their  temperature 
In  the  palm  of  the  liand,  the  progress  of  events  is  the  following  after  a relatively  hifdi  ni^ht 
temperature  there  is  a rapid  fall  at  6 a.m.,  which  reaches  its  minimum  at  9 to  10  a.m.°  This  is 
followedby_aslowri.se,  which  reaches  a high  maximum  after  dinner;  it  falls  between  1 to  3 
P.M.,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  reaches  a minimum.  It  rises  from  6 to  8 p.m.,  and  falls 
again  towards  morning.  A raj)id  fall  ot  the  temp)erature  in  a peripheral  part  corresponds  to  a 
rise  of  temperature  in  internal  parts. 

(5)  Many  operations  upon  the  body  affect  the  temperature.  After  haemorrhage 
the  temperature  falls  at  first,  but  it  rises  again  several  tenths  of  a degree,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a shiver  or  slight  rigor ; several  days  thereafter  it  falls  to 
normal,  and  may  even  fall  somewhat  belotv  it.  The  sudden  loss  of  a large  amount 
of  blood  causes  a fall  of  the  temperature  of  ^ to  2°  C.  A^ery  lono--continued 
hsemorrhage  (dog)  causes  it  to  fall  to  31°  or  29°  C.  ° 

This  is  obvioiisly  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  anfemic  body 
and  to  the  enfeebled  circulation.  Similar  conditions  causing  diminished  metabolism  effect  the 
same  result.  Continued  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vngus,  so  that  the  heart’s 
action  IS  enormously  slowed,  diminishes  the  temperature  several  degrees  in  rabbits  (Landois 
and  Ammon).  ^ 


The  transfusion  of  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  raises  the  temperature 
about  ha,lf  an  hour  after  the  operation.  This  gradually  passes  into  a febrile  attack, 
which  disappears  within  several  hours.  AVhen  blood  is  transfused  from  an  artery 
to  a vein  of  the  same  animal,  a similar  result  occurs  (§  102). 

1 poisons  diminish  the  temperature,  e.g.,  chloroform  and  the  anaesthetics, 

alcohol  (§  235),  digitalis,  quinine,  aconitin,  muscarin.  These  appear  to  act  partly 
ly  rendering  the  tissues  less  liable  to  \mdergo  molecular  transformations  for  the  iiro- 
duction  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  anaesthetics,  this  effect  perhaps  occurs,  and  is 
due  possibly  to  a semi-coagulation  of  the  nervous  substance  (?).  They  may  also 
act  partly  by  influencing  the  giving  off  of  heat  (§  214,  II.).  Other  iioisons 
increase  the  temperature  for  opjiosite  reasons. 

The  temperature  is  increased  by  strychnin,  nicotin,  picrotoxin,  veratriii,  lauJanin. 

tinn  temperature,  which  may  be  due  either  to  lessened  produc- 

tion  of  heat  (diminution  of  the  metabolism),  or  to  increased  expenditure  of  heat.  Loewenhnrdt 
found  that  in  paralytics  and  in  insane  persons,  several  weeks  before  their  death  the  rectal 

y ; the  lowest  temperature  observed  a 

lue  retained  in  a drunk  person  was  24  C. 

The  temperature  is  increased  in /cm-,  and  the  highest  point  reached  just  before  death  and 
recorded  by  Wunderlich,  was  44-65°  C.  (compare  § 220).  ’ 


214.  EEGULATION  OF  THE  TEMPERATUEE.-As  the  bodily  temperature 
of  man  and  similar  animals  is  nearly  constant,  notwithstanding  great  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  clear  that  some  mechanism  must  exist 
in  tlie  body,  whereby  the  heat  economy  is  constantly  regulated  This  may  be 
brought  about  in  two  wys ; either  by  controlling  the  transformation  of  potmitial 
energy  into  heat,  or  by  a lecting  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  according  to  the 
amount  jiioduced,  or  to  the  action  of  external  agencies. 

[The  constancy  or  thermostatic  condition  of  the  temperature  is  brought  about  by 
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three  co-operaiit  factors,  the  thermogenic  or  heat-producing,  tlie  thermolytic  or 
heat-discharging,  and  the  thermotaxic  or  ineclianisn  by  winch  lieahproduction  and 
lieat-loss  are  balanced,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  must  be  in  relation  with  the 
other  two.  The  thermotaxic  mechanism  is  developed  last,  is  least  pronounced  in 
the  lower  A'^ertebrata,  and  is  most  easily  liable  to  fail  under  injury  or  disease 
{MacAiister)J\ 

I.  Eegulatory  Arrangements  governing  the  Production  of  Heat. — Lieber- 
nieister  estimated  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a healthy  man  at  1 ’8  calories, 
i.e.,  the  kilo  unit,  per  minute.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  Avithin  the  body,  there 
exist  mechanisms  Avhich  determine  the  molecular  transformations,  upon  Avhich  the 
evolution  of  heat  depends.  This  is  accomplished  chiefly  in  a reflex  manner.  The 
peripheral  ends  of  cutaneous  nerves  (by  thermal  stimulation),  or  the  nerves  of  the 
intestme  and  the  digestive  glands  (by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  during 
digestion  or  inanition),  may  be  irritated,  Avhereby  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 
heat-centre,  Avhich  sends  out  impulses  through  efferent  fibres  to  the  depots  of 
potential  energy,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  of  the  transformations 
occurring  in  them.  The  nerve-channels  herein  concerned  are  entirely  unknoAvn. 
Many  considerations,  however,  go  to  support  such  an  hypothesis  (§  377). 

[Thermotaxic  Mechanism,  Thermal  Nerves  and  Centres. — Just  as  the  respiration  and  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  are  regulated  from  a central  focus,  so  the  question  arises.  Does  the 
same  obtain  with  regard  to  temperatures  ? Studying  this  question,  hoAvever,  it  must  he  borne 
in  mind  that  thermometric  observations  alone  are  not  sufficient ; the  true  test  must  be  calori- 
metric. Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observed  that  in  a case  of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck 
the  temperature  in  the  thigh  rose  very  high.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  falls.  Wood  has 
shown  that  section  of  the  cord  above  the  origin  of  the  splanchnics  leads  to  decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  heat  dissipated,  but  to  a decided  diminution  of  heat-production.  The  vaso-motor 
paralysis  has  much  to  do  in  these  cases  Avith  the  loss  of  heat.  In  warm-blooded  animals, 
exposed  to  a high  temperature,  the  heat-production  is  diminished,  but  when  they  are  exposed 
to  a low  temperature  it  is  increased.  If  a warm-blooded  animal’s  medulla  oblongata  be  divided, 
there  is  a fall  of  temperature,  chiefly  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  such  an  animal  behaves, 
as  regards  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold,  exactly  like  a poikilothermal  animal,  i.e.,  its  metabolism 
and  heat-production  are  increased  by  cold  and  diminished  by  heat.  If,  however,  the  incision 
be  made  above  the  pons,  so  as  to  leave  the  vaso-motor  centre  intact  in  the  dog,  there  is  a rise  of 
the  temperature  and  increased  heat-production  for  24  hours  afterwards.  This  suggests  the  idea 
that  this  region  is  traversed  by  inhibitory  nerves,  so  that  when  they  are  cut  off  from  their  centres 
situate  above,  the  augmentor  nerves  can  act  more  vigorously.  This  suggests  the  existence  of 
tlierniO'iiihibitory  centres  situate  lii^lier  up  in  tlie  brain.  If  an  animal  be  curarised,  not  only 
is  there  paralysis  of  voluntary  motor  acta,  but  on  stimulating  an  ordinary  motor  nerve,  not 
only  is  thei-e  no  muscular  contraction,  but  there  is  no  rise  of  tenpoeratin-e  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  that  nerve.  In  such  an  animal  the  temperature  rises  and  falls  with  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding^  medium.  Even  although  the  respirations  be  kept  constant  and  the  A^aso-motoi 
nerves  intact,  the  thermogenic  activity  of  muscles,  therefore,  seems  to  be  dependent  on  then 

innervation.]  i o i 

[Cerebral  Centres. — Apart  from  the  cortical  heat  centres  (§  3//),  Ott,  Aronsohn,  baclis, 
Richet,  and  others  have  shown  that  if  a needle  be  thrust  through  the  skull  and  biain,  so  as 
to  injure  certain  deeper-seated  parts,  there  is  a rise  of  temperatuiy  and  increased  heat-produc- 
tion for  several  hours.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  rabbit.  Ott 
gives  three  areas  which,  when  so  injured,  cause  those  etiects — (1)  a part  of  the  brain  in  the 
median  side  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  near  the  nodus  cursoriiis ; (2)  a part  between  the  corpus 
striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  ; and  (3)  the  anterior  end  of  the  optic  thalamus  itself,  rrom 
the  effect  of  atropin,  Ott  suggests  the  existence  of  spinal  centres  as  well.] 

Eegulatory  Mechanisms. — The  folloAving  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of 
mechanisms  regulating  the  production  of  heat : — 

(1)  The  temporary  application  of  moderate  cold  raises  the  bodily  temperatm'e, 
Avhile  heat,  similarly  applied  to  the  external  surface,  lowers  it  (§§  222  and  224). 

(2)  Cooling  of  the  surroundings  increases  the  amount  of  COo  excreted,  by  in- 
creasing the  production  of  heat,  Avhile  the  O consumed  is  also  increased  simul- 
taneously; heating  the  surrounding  medium  diminishes  the  COo  (§  126,  5). 

D.  Finkler  found,  from  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs,  that  the  production  of  heat  ivas  more 
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tlian  doubled  wlieii  tlie  .suiToimding  temperature  was  diminished  C.  The  metabolism  of  the 
guiuea-i)ig  IS  increased  in  winter  23  per  cent,  as  compared  with  summer,  so  that  the  same  rela- 
tlou  obtains  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  diiuiiuitioii  of  the  surrounding  temperature  of  short  duration 
O.  Ludwig  and  Sanders-Ezn  found  that  in  a rabbit  there  was  a rapid  increa.se  in  the  amount 
ol  00^  given  oil,  when  the  surroundings  were  cooled  from  38°  to  6°  or  7°  C.;  while  the  excre- 
tion was  diminished  when  the  surrounding  temperature  was  raised  from  4° -9“  to  35°-37°  so 
that  the  thermal  stimulation,  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  acted  upon 
tlie  combustion  within  the  body.  POiiger  found  that  a rabbit  which  was  dipped  in  cold  water' 
used  more  0 and  e.xcreted  more  CO^. 

If  the  cooling  action  was  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  hoclily  temperature  to  30°,  the  exchan»e  of 
gases  diminished,  and  where  the  temperature  fell  to  20°,  the  exchange  of  gases  was  diminished 
one- halt  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  excretion  of  CO.,  does  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  formation  oi  CO^.  If  mammals  be  placed  in  a %var)n  bath,  which  is  2°  to  3° 
Jiigher  than  their  own  temperature,  the  excretion  of  GO.,  and  the  consumption  of  0 are  increased 
owing  to  the  stimulation  of  their  metabolism,  while  the  excretion  of  urea  is  also  increased  in 
animals  and  in  man  (§  126,  5j. 

(3)  Cold  acting  upon  the  skin  causes  involuntary  muscular  movements 
(shivering,  rigors),  and  also  voluntary  movements,  both  of  which  produce  heat. 

! excites  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is  connected  with  processes  of  oxidation 

Kmimr).  After  poisoning  with  curare,  which  paralyses  voluntary  motion,  this  regulation  of 
the  heat  falls  to  a inimmum  {miricj  and  Zuntz),  [so  that  the  bodily  temperature  rises  and  falls 
with  a rise  or  lall  in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium]. 

f Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  surroimdings  affect  the  appetite 
tor  tood ; in  winter,  and  in  cold  regions,  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  the  appetite 
tor  the  fats,  or  such  substances  as  yield  niuch  heat  when  they  are  oxidised  are 
increased ; in  summer,  and  in  hot  climates,  they  are  diminished.  Thus  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surroundings,  to  a certain  extent,  determines  the  amount  of 
the  Jieat-prodiicing  substances  to  be  taken  in  the  food. 

II.  Eegulatory  Mechanisms  governing  the  Excretion  of  Heat  or  Thermolysis, 
ihe  mean  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  human  skin  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
a man  weighing  82  kilos,  is  2092  to  2952  calories,  i.e.,  1-36  to  1'60  per  minute’. 

real  radiating  surface  in  man  under  ordinary  conditions  is 
sill  face  of  the  clothes,  and  only  to  a comparatively  small  extent  the  skin.  In  warm- 

amnnni  epidermis  but  the  surface  of  the  hair  or  feathers.  The 

depends  (I)  on  the  difierence  between  its  temperature 
the  ^ ) co-efficient  of  emission.  G.  N.  Stewart  has  compared 

atnre  V ^ luiman  skin  by  measuring  simultaneously  the  teinper- 

Sr  elPPhSnl  from  it.  Both  measurements  were  made  by 

taiw  muM  pf  With  lead  paper  gratings.  The  co-efficieiit  of  emission  was  not  found  to 
orJaffiation  the  experiments,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  amount 

nart  of  tb^w  li  ^'^“hcrature  diherence.  Masje,  however,  has  stated  that  when  a large 
mup,  ^1  4 IS  stripped  in  a cold  atmosphere  the  radiation  from  the  skin  is  increased 

though  its  temperature  is  lowered.  The  effect  of  replacing  the  normal  radiatiiw  surface  by  one 
of  higher  temperature  is  well  seen  when  the  hair  ii  extensively  removed  from  a rabW 
gmnea-pig  and  tlie  animal  is  prevented  from  covering  itself.  Even  in  warm  summer  weather 
the  animal  may  die  in  as  short  a time  as  twenty  hours  (<?.  N.  Stewart).] 

(1)  Heat  causes  dUatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  the  skin  becomes  red, 
coiipsted,  and  soft ; it  contains  more  Iluids,  and  beeonies  a better  conductor  of 
heat ; tlie  epitbeliuni  is  moistened,  and  sweat  appears  upon  the  surface.  Thus 

XTr^ts  hear  evaporation  of  tlie  sweat  also 

Ihe  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  into  vapour  1 grm.  of  water  at  100°  0 is  omml  tn 
that  required  to  heat  10  grins,  from  0°  to  63-67°  P Tl,p  i V ^ equal  to 

of  the  bodv  • if  it  wpvp  pp,.7.  ipfpT  1 secreted  is  at  the  temperature 

laise  it  tT  he  bffi  riim  ’ i ^ the  heat  necessary  to 

laise  1C  CO  cue  boiliiig  point,  and  also  that  nece.ssary  to  convert  it  into  vapour.  ^ 

Cold  causes  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ; the  skin  becomes  pale,  less 
.soft,  poorer  in  juice.s  and  collajiscd;  the  epithelium  becomes  dry,  and  does  not 
peimit  fluids  to  pass  through  it  to  be  evaporated,  so  that  the  excretion  of  heat  is 
diminished.  Ihe  excretio7i  of  heat  from  the  periphery,  and  the  transverse  thermal 
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conduction  tlirough  the  skin,  are  diininislied  hy  the  contraction  of  tlie  vessels  and 
muscles  of  the  skin,  and  hy  the  expidsion  of  the  well-conducting  blood  from  the 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  vessels.  The  cooling  of  the  body  is  very  much  ail'ected, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  blood-stream,  just  as  occurs  when  the 
current  through  a coil  or  worm  of  a distillation  apparatus  is  greatly  diminished. 
If  the  blood-vessels  dilate,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  rises,  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the  surrounding  cooler  medium  is  increased, 
and  thus  the  excretion  of  heat  is  increased.  Tomsa  has  shown  that  the  iibres  of 
the  skin  are  so  arranged  anatomically,  that  the  tension  of  the  fibres  produced  by 
the  erector  pili  muscles  causes  a diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  this  result 
being  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the  easily  expelled  blood. 

By  the  systematic  application  of  stimuli,  e.g.,  cold  baths,  and  washing  with  cold  water,  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  and  its  blood-vessels  may  be  caused  to  contract,  and  become  so  vigorous  and 
excitable  that  when  cold  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  body,  or  to  a part  of  it,  the  excretion  of 
heat  is  energetically  prevented,  so  that  cold  baths  and  washing  with  cold  water  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  “gymnastics  of  the  cutaneous  muscles,”  which,  under  the  above  circumstances,  protect 
the  body  from  cold. 

(2)  Increased  temperature  causes  increased  heart-beats,  while  diminished 
temperature  diminishes  the  number  of  contraction.s  of  the  heart  (§  58,  II.,  a). 
The  relatively  warm  blood  is  pumped  by  the  action  of  the  heart  from  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  where  it  readily  gives  off  heat.  The 
more  frequently  the  same  vohmie  of  blood  passes  through  the  skm — twenty-seven 
heart-beats  being  necessary  for  the  complete  circuit  of  the  blood — the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  heat  given  off,  and  conversely.  Hence,  the  frequency  of  the 
heart-beat  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  cooling.  In  very  hot  air  (over 
100°  C.)  the  pidse  rises  to  over  160  per  minute.  The  same  is  true  in  fever  (§  70, 
3,  c).  Liebermeister  gives  the  following  numbers  in  an  adult : — 

Pulse-beats,  per  min. , 78'6  91  •2  99‘8  108'5  110  137‘5 

Temperature  ill  C.,  -37°  38°  39°  40°  41°  42° 

(3)  Increased  Temperature  increases  the  Number  of  Respirations. — Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a much  larger  i^olume  of  air  passes  through  the  hmgs 
when  it  is  warmed  almost  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Further,  a certam 
amount  of  Avatery  Ampour  is  giA^en  off  Avith  each  expiration,  Avhich  must  be 
evaporated,  thus  abstracting  heat.  Energetic  respiration  aids  the  circidation,  so 
that  respiration  acts  indirectly  in  the  same  Avay  as  (2).  According  to  other 
observers,  the  increased  consumption  of  0 favours  the  combustion  in  the  body, 
Avhereby  the  increased  respiration  must  act  in  producing  an  amount  of  heat  greater 
than  normal  (§  126,  8).  This  excess  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  cooling 
factors  above  mentioned.  Forced  respiration  produces  cooling,  eA'^en  Avhen  the  air 
breathed  is  heated  to  54°  C.,  and  saturated  Avith  Avatery  A'apour. 

(4)  Coveruig  of  the  body. — Animals  become  clothed  in  Avinter  Avith  a Avinter 
fur  or  coA^ering,  Avhile  in  summer  their  coA'^ering  is  lighter,  so  that  the  excretion  of 
heat  in  surroundings  of  different  temperatures  is  thereby  rendered  more  constant. 

Many  animals  Avhich  liA'e  in  A^ery  cold  air  or  Avater  (Avhale)  are  protected  from 
too  rapid  excretion  of  heat  by  a thich-  lager  of  fat  under  the  skin.  IMan  proA'ides 
for  a similar  result  by  adopting  summer  and  Avinter  clothing. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  body  is  also  important  ; pulling  the  parts  of  the  body 
together,  approximation  of  the  head  and  limbs,  keep  in  the  heat ; spreading  out 
the  limbs,  erection  of  the  hairs,  pluming  the  feathers,  alloAV  more  heat  to  be  evolved. 
If  a rabbit  he  kept  exposed  to  the  air  Avith  its  legs  extended  for  three  hours,  the 
rectal  temperature  Avill  fall  from  39°  C.  to  37°  C.  Man  may  iiiHuence  his 
temperature  by  remaining  in  a Avarm  or  a cold  room — by  taking  hot  or  cold 
drinks,  hot  or  cold  baths— remaining  in  air  at  rest  or  air  in  motion,  e.r/.,  by  using 
a fan. 
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CLOTHINGr.— Wann  Clothing  is  the  Equivalent  of  Food.— As  clothes  are  intended  to  keep 
in  the  heat  ol  the  body,  and  heat  is  ]iroduced  by  the  combustion  and  o.xidation  of  the  food,  we 
may  say  the  body  takes  in  heat  directly  in  the  food,  while  clothing  prevents  it  from  giving 
off  too  much  heat.  Summer  clothes  weigh  3 to  4 kilos.,  and  winter  ones  6 to  7 kilos. 

In  connection  with  clothes,  the  following  con.siderations  are  of  importance  : — 

(1)  Their  capacity  for  conduction. — Those  substances  which  conduct  heat  badly  keep  us 
warmest.  Hare-skin,  down,  beaver-skin,  raw  silk,  taffeta,  sheep’s  wool,  cotton  wool,  ila.v,  spun- 
silk,  are  given  in  order,  from  the  worst  to  the  best  conductors.  (2)  The  capacity  I'or  radiation. 
—Coarse  materials  radiate  more  heat  than  smooth,  but  colour  has  no  effect.  (3)  Relation  to  the 
suns  rays.—'Davk  materials  absorb  more  heat  than  light-coloured  ones.  (4)  Their  hygroscopic 
properties  are  important,  whether  they  can  absorb  much  moisture  from  the  skin  and  graduallv 
give  it  off  by  evaporation,  or  the  reverse.  The  same  weight  of  wool  takes  up  twice  as  much 
as  linen  ; hence  the  latter  gives  it  oil  in  ev’aporation  more  rapidly.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is 
not  so  easily  moistened,  nor  does  it  so  rapidly  become  cold  by  evaporation  ; hence  it  protects 
against  the  action  of  cold.  (5)  permeability  for  air  \s  of  importance,  but  does  not  stand 
111  relation  with  the  heat-conducting  capacity.  The  following  substances  are  arranged  in  order 
110m  the  most  to  the  least  permeable — flaniie],  buck-skin,  linen,  silk,  leather,  waxcloth. 

215.  HEAT-BAXANCE. — As  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained 
tvithin  narrow  limits,  the  amount  of  heat  taken  in  must  balance  the  heat  given  off, 
i.e.,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  p>otential  energy  must  be  transformed  in  a given 
time  into  heat,  as  heat  is  given  off  from  the  body.  An  adult  jjroduces  as  much 
heat  in  half  an  hour  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  his  body  1°  C.  If  no  heat 
were  given  off,  the  body  would  become  very  hot  in  a short  time ; it  would  reach 
the  boiling  point  in  thirty-six  hours,  supposing  the  production  of  heat  continued 
uninterruptedly.  The  following  are  the  most  important  calculations  on  the 
subject : — 

ihm  estimate  numerically  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 

(1)  Heat-income,  (a)  A healthy  adult,  weighing  82  kilos.,  expires  in 
twenty-four  hours  8/ 8 "4  grms.  COj  {Scharling).  The  combustion 

of  the  C therein  into  CO.j  produces 1,730,760  cal. 

(b)  But  he  takes  in  more  0 than  reappears  in  the  CO^ ; the  excess  is 
irsed  in  oxidation-processes,  e.g.,  for  the  formation  of  H„0,  by 
union  with  H,  so  that  13 ’615  grms.  H ivill  be  oxidised  by  the 
excess  of  0,  which  gives  ........  318,600 


(c)  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  must  be  referred  to  sources  other 

than  combustion  (Z>i{7oa<if),  so  that  the  total  ....  =2,732,000 

2,732,000  calories  are  actually  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  adult,  weighing 
80  to  90  kilos.,  from  10°  to  38°  or  39°  C.,  i.e.,  to  a normal  temperature. 

(2)  Heat-expenditure.— («)  Heating  the  food  and  drink,  which 

*®™P?raturc  of  12°  C.  . . . 70,157  cal.  = 2‘6  per  cent. 

(b)  Heating  the  air  respired  = 16, 400  grms.  with  an  initial 

temperature  of  20°  C. 70  032  = 2'6 

UFhenthetem2)eratureof  the  air  is  0°,li0,06i  cal.  =5-2. 2Kr  cent.) 

(c)  Evaporation  of  656  grms.  water  by  the  lungs,  . . 397,536  ,,  =14 '7 

{d)  The  remainder  given  oil  by  radiation  and  evaporation  of 

vater  by  the  skin,  .....  {77'5  2Jer  cent.  <o)  = 80T 

B.  Dulong.— (1)  Heat-income.— Dulong  and  others  sought  to  estimate  the  amount  of  heat 
trom  tlie  L and  H contained  in  the  food.  As  we  know  that  the  combustion  of  1 grin.  0 = 8040 
heat-units  and  1 grm.  11  = 34,460  heat-units,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat 
were  the  C simply  converted  into  CO.,  and  the  H into  11,0.  But  Dulong  omitted  the  H in  the 
carbohydrates  (c..(/.,  grape-sugar  — CgfljoOg)  as  producing  heat,  because  the  H is  already  com- 
bined with  0 or  at  least  IS  present  in  the  projiortion  in  which  it  exists  in  water.  This  assuini)- 
tion  IS  hypothetical,  lor  the  atoms  of  C in  a carbohydrate  may  be  so  firmly  united  to  the  other 
atoms,  that  before  oxidation  can  take  jilace  their  relations  must  be  altered,  so  that  potential  energy 
IS  used  up,  t.c.,  heat  must  be  rendered  latent ; so  that  these  considerations  rendered  the  following 
example  of  Dulong  3 method  given  by  Vierordt  very  iirobleniatical  ;— 

All  adult  eats  in  twenty-four  hours  120  grms.  proteids,  90  grms.  fat,  and  340  grms.  starch 
(carbohydrates).  These  contain  :—  n > o 
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Proteids, 
Fat,  . 
Starch, 


120grms.  contain  64  T 8 C.  and  8 '60  H. 

90  ,,  „ 70-20  ,,  10-26 

340  ,,  ,,  146-82 


The  urine  and  feces  contain  still  nnconsumed,  . 


281-20  and  18 ’86 

29-8  ,,  6-3 


Remainder  to  be  burned,  . . . 251-4  and  12-56 

As  1 grm.  C = 8040  heat-units  and  1 grin.  H = 34,460  heat-units,  we  have  the  following  cal- 
culation : — 

251-4  X 8,040  = 2,031,312  (from  combustion  of  C). 

12-56  X 34,460=  432,818  ( ,,  ,,  H). 


(2)  Heat-Expenditure 


2,464,130  heat-units. 


1.  1900  grins,  are  excreted  daily  by  the  urine  and  feces,  and  they 

are  25°  warmer  than  the  food,  ..... 

2.  13,000  grins,  air  are  heated  (from  12°  to  37°  C.)  (beat-capacity 

of  the  air  = 0-26),  ...... 

3.  330  grms.  water  are  evaporated  by  the  respiration  (1  grm.  = 582 

heat-units),  ....... 

4.  660  grms.  water  are  evaporated  from  the  skin. 

Total,  ....... 

Remainder  radiated  and  conducted  from  the  skin. 


Heat-units. 

Per  cent,  of 
tlie  excreta. 

47,500 

1-9 

84,500 

3-38 

192,060 

384,120 

CO 

O M 
rH 

708,180 

1,791,820 

71-67 

2,500,000 

100-00 

Total  amount  of  heat-units  given  off, 

C.  Heat-income. — Erankland  burned  the  food  directly  in  a calorimeter,  and  found  that  1 
grm.  of  the  following  substances  yielded  : — 

Albumin,  1 grm.,  ....  4998  heat-units. 

Grape-sugar,  1 gim.,  . . . 3217  ,, 

Ox  fat,  1 gi-m.,  ....  9069  ,, 

The  albumin,  however,  is  only  oxidised  to  the  stage  of  urea,  hence  the  heat-units  of  urea 
must  be  deducted  from  4998,  which  gives  4263  heat-units  obtainable  from  1 'grm.  albumin. 
When  we  know  the  number  of  grams  consumed,  a simple  multiplication  gives  the  number  of 
heat-units. 

Tlie  heat-units  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  food.  J.  Ranke  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

With  animal  diet,  ....  2,779,524  heat-units. 

,,  food  free  from  N,  ....  2,059,506  ,, 

,,  mixed  diet,  ....  2,200,000  ,, 

,,  during  hunger,  ....  2,012,816  ,, 

216.  VARIATIONS  IN  HEAT-PRODUCTION.— (1)  Influence  of  Bodily  Surface.— Rubner 
found  that  the  production  of  heat  depended  more  upon  the  size  of  the  body  and  its  superficial 
area  than  upon  the  body-weight.  Small  or  young  animals  have  a relatively  larger  surface  than 
large  or  older  ones,  and  as  the  removal  of  heat  takes  place  chiefly  from  the  external  surface, 
animals  with  a larger  surface  must  produce  more  heat.  Small  animals  use  relatively  more  0. 
Rubuer’s  investigations  on  dogs  of  different  size  gave  a heat-production  of  1,143,000  calories  for 
every  square  metre  of  cutaneous  surface.  On  comparing  the  body-weight  with  the  cutaneous 
surface  in  difl'erent  animals,  he  found  that  for  every  1 kilo,  of  body-weight  there  was  in  the  rat 
1650,  rabbit  946,  man  287  square  centimetres  of  surface. 

(2)  Age  and  Sex.  — The  heat-production  is  less  in  infancy  and  in  old  age,  and  it  is  less  in 
proportion  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

(3)  Daily  Variation. — The  heat-production  shows  variations  in  twenty-four  hours  correspond- 
ing with  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  213,  4). 

(4)  The  heat-production  is  greater  in  the  waking  condition,  during ' physical  and  mental 
exertion,  and  during  digestion,  than  in  the  opposite  conditions. 

217.  EELATION  OF  HEAT-PRODUCTION  TO  WORK.— The  potential 
energy  supplied  to  the  body  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and  various  other 
forms  of  kinetic  energy  (see  Introduction).  In  the  resting  condition,  almost 
all  the  potential  energy  is  changed  into  heat ; the  Avorkman,  hoAvever,  transforms 
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potential  energy  into  work — ineclianical  work — in  addition  to  heat.  These  two 
may  be  coniirared  hy  using  an  equivalent  measurement,  thus,  1 heat-unit  (energy 
recpured  to  raise  1 gram  of  water  1°  C.)  = 425 -5  grammetres. 

Relation  of  Heat  to  Work. — Tlie  following  examjile  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  relation 
between  lieat-produetion  ami  tlie  iwoduction  of  work  Suppose  a small  steam-engine  to  be 
placed  within  a capacious  calorimeter,  and  a certain  (luantity  of  coal  to  be  burned,  tlien  as  long 
as  the  engine  does  not  perforin  any  mecliauical  work,  lieat  alone  is  produced  by  the  burning  of 
the  coal.  Let  this  amount  of  heat  be  estimated,  and  a second  experiment  made  by  burning  the 
same  amount  of  coal,  but  allow  the  engine  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work— say,  raise  a weight 
—by  a suitable  arrangement.  This  work  must,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  the  potential 
energy  of  the  heating  material.  At  the  end  of  this  e.xperiment,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
will  be  much  less  than  in  the  first  experiment,  i.c.,  fewer  heat-units  have  been  transferred  to  the 
calorimeter  when  the  engine  was  heated  than  when  it  did  no  work.  Comparative  experiments 
of  this  nature  have  shown  that  in  the  second  experiment  the  useful  work  is  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  decrease  of  the  heat  {Him).  ^ 

Compare  this  with  Avhat  happens  witliin  the  body  : — A man  in  a passive 
condition  forms  from  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  between  21  to  2f  million 
calories.  The  work  done  hy  a workman  is  reckoned  at  30,000  kilogrammetres 
(§  300). 

If  the  organism  were  precisely  similar  to  a machine,  a smaller  amount  of  heat, 
corresponding  to  the  Avork  done,  Avould  he  formed  in  the  body.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  organism  produces  less  heat  from  the  same  amount  of  potential  energy 
Avhen  mechanical  Avork  is  done.  There  is  one  point  of  difference  hetAveen°a 
Avorkman  and  a Avorking  machine.  The  Avorkman  consumes  much  more  potential 
energy  in  the  same  time  than  a jrassive  j^erson  • much  more  is  transformed  in  his 
body ; and  hence  the  increased  consumption  is  not  only  covered,  hut  even  over- 
compensated.  Hence,  the  Avorkman  is  Avarmer  than  the  passive  person,  oAvinff  to 
the  increased  muscular  activity  (§210,  1,  h).  Take  an  example  Him  remained 
passive,  and  absorbed  30  gnus.  O per  hour  iu  a calorimeter,  and  produced  155 
calories.  When  in  the  calorimeter  he  did  Avork  equal  to  27,450  kilogrammetres, 
Avhich  AA^as  transferred  beyond  it  j he  absorbed  132  gnus.  0,  and  produced  only 
251  calories.  ^ 

111  estimating  the  work  done,  we  must  include  only  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  work  transferred 
beyond  the  body;  lifting  weights,  pushing  anything,  throwing  a weight,  and  lifting  the  body, 
are  examples  In  ordinary  walking  we  must  take  into  account  that  we  overcome  the  resistance 
ot  tlie  air  and  activity  of  the  muscles. 

The  organism  is  superior  to  a machine  in  as  far  as  it  can,  from  the  same  amount 
of  potential  energy,  produce  more  Avork  in  proportion  to  heat.  Whilst  the  very 
best  steam-engine  gives  ^ of  the  potential  energy  in  the  form  of  work,  and  I as 
heat,  the  body  produces  4 as  Avork  and  -4  as  heat.  Chemical  emrgy  can  neAmr  do 
Avork  alone,  in  a living  or  dead  motor,  Avithout  heat  being  formed  at  the  same 
time. 


218.  ACCOMMODATION  FOE  VAEYING  TEMPEEATUEES.— All  sub- 
stances Avhich  possess  high  conductivity  for  heat,  Avhen  brought  into“contact  Avith 
the  skin,  apjiear  to  he  very  much  colder  or  hotter  than  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  is  that  these  bodies  abstract  far  more  heat,  or  conduct  more  heat 
than  other  bodies.  Thus  the  Avater  of  a cool  hath,  being  a better  conductor  of 
heat,  is  ahvays  thought  to  he  colder  than  air  at  the  same  temperature.  In  our 
climate  it  appears  to  us  that — 


Air,  at  18°  C.  is  moderately  warm  ; 
„ at  25‘’-28°  C.,  hot; 

,,  above  28°,  very  hot. 


Water,  at  18°  C.  is  cold  ; 

„ from  18°-29°  C.,  cool  ; 

„ ,,  29°-35°  C.,  warm  ; 

))  ,,  37 ‘5°  and  above,  hot. 


Warm  Media.— As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  heat  is  given  off,  and  that  the'  more  rapidly  the  better 
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the  conducting  power  of  the  surrounding  niediuni.  vVs  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  niedium  rises  higher  than  tlie  teinporature  of  the  body,  the  latter 
absorbs  heat,  and  it  does  so  the  more  rapidly  the  better  the  conducting  power  of 
the  medium.  Hence  hot  water  appears  to  be  warmer  than  air  at  the  same  temper- 
ature. A person  may  remain  eight  minutes  in  a bath  at  45 ‘.5°  C.  (dangerous  to 
life  ! ) ; the  hands  may  be  plunged  into  water  at  50-5°  C,  but  not  at  51 ‘65°,  while 
at  60°  violent  pain  is  produced. 

A person  may  remain  for  eight  minutes  in  hot  air  at  127°  C.,  and  a temperature 
of  132°  C.  has  been  borne  for  ten  minutes,  and  yet  the  body  temperature  rises  only 
to  38'6°  or  38’9°.  This  depends  upon  the  air  being  a bad  conductor,  and  thus  it 
gives  less  heat  to  the  body  than  water  would  do.  Further,  and  Avhat  is  more 
important,  the  skin  becomes  covered  Avith  SAveat,  Avhich  evaporates  and  abstracts 
heat,  Avhile  the  lungs  also  give  off  more  Avatery  vapour.  The  enormously  increased 
heart-beats— over  160 — and  the  dilated  blood-vessels,  enaljle  the  skin  to  obtain  an 
ample  supply  of  blood  for  the  formation  and  evaporation  of  SAveat.  In  proportion 
as  the  secretion  of  SAveat  diminishes,  the  body  becomes  unable  to  endure  a hot 
atmosphere  ; hence  it  is  that  in  air  containing  much  watery  vapour  a person  cannot 
endure  nearly  so  high  a temperature  as  in  dry  air,  so  that  heat  must  accumulate  in 
the  body.  In  a Turkish  vapour-bath  of  53°  to  60°  C.,  the  rectal  temperature  rises 
to  40’7°  or  4I'6°  C.  A person  may  Avork  continuously  in  air  at  31°  C.  AAdiich  is 
almost  saturated  Avith  moisture. 

If  a person  be  placed  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  normal 
temperature  rises  1°  C.  in  one  hour,  and  in  IJ  hour  about  2°  C.  A gradual 
increase  of  the  temperature  from  38'6°  to  40'2°  C.  causes  the  axillary  temperature 
to  rise  to  39'0°  Avithin  fifteen  mhiutes. 

219.  STORAGE  OF  HEAT. — As  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  body,  under 
normal  circumstances,  is  due  to  the  reciprocal  relation  betAveen  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  and  the  amount  giA'^en  off,  it  is  clear  that  heat  must  be  stored  up  in  the 
body  when  the  evolution  of  heat  is  diminished.  The  skin  is  the  cliief  organ 
regulating  the  evolution  of  heat ; Avhen  it  and  its  blood-vessels  contract,  the  heat 
evolved  is  diminished  ; AAdien  they  dilate,  it  is  increased.  Heat  may  be  stored  up 
Avhen — 

(a)  The  skin  is  extensively  stimulated,  Avhereby  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  temporarily  con- 
tracted. {h)  Any  other  circumstances  preventing  heat  from  being  given  oft  by  the  skin,  (c) 
When  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  excited,  causing  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body — those  of  the 
skin  included — to  contract.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  temperature  alter  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  after  the  sudden  removal  of  water  from  the  body 
seems  to  admit  of  a similar  explanation,  as  the  inspissated  blood  occupies  less  space,  and  the 
contracted  vessels  of  the  skin  admit  less  blood,  {cl)  When  the  circulation  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels  of  a large  area  is  mechanically  slowed,  or  when  the  smaller  vessels  are  plugged  by  the 
injection  of  some  sticky  substance,  or  by  the  transfusion  of  foreign  blood,  the  temperature  rises 
(§  102). 

It  is  also  obAuous  that  Avhen  a normal  amount  of  heat  is  giA^en  off,  an  increased 
production  of  heat  must  raise  the  temperature.  The  rise  of  the  temperature  after 
muscular  or  mental  exertion,  and  during  digestion,  seems  to  be  caused  in  this  Avay. 
The  rise  Avhicli  occurs  several  hours  after  a cold  bath  is  probably  due  to  the  rehex 
excitement  of  the  skin  causing  an  increased  production  {Jiirgensen). 

When  the  temperature  of  the  body,  asaAvhole,  is  raised  6°  C.,  death  takes  place, 
as  in  sunstroke.  It  seems  as  if  there  Avas  a molecular  decomposition  of  the  tissues 
at  this  temperature  ; Avhile,  if  a slightly  loAver  temperature  be  kept  up  contmuoiisly, 
fatty  degeneration  of  many  tissues  occurs  (Litten).  If  animals,  Avhich  have  been 
exposed  artificially  to  a temperature  of  over  42°  to  44°  C.,  be  transferred  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  their  temperature  becomes  sub-normal  (36°  C.),  and  may  remain 
so  for  several  days. 


FEVEll. 
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220.  FEVEE.— Fever  consists  in  a “disorder  of  the  body  hent,"  ami  at  the  same  time  tliere 
IS  greatly  uiercascd  tissue  metabolism  (especially  in  the  muscles).  Of  cour.se  the  mechani.sm 
regulating  the  balance  of  Ibrinatioii  and  expenditure  of  heat  i.s  disturbed.  During  fever  the 
body  is  greatly  incapacitated  for  performing  mechanical  work.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that 
the  large  amount  of  potential  energy  transformed  is  almost  all  converted  into  heat  so  that  the 
non-translormation  of  the  energy  into  mechanical  work  is  another  important  factor.  We  inav 
take  intermittent  fever  or  ague  as  a type  of  fever,  in  which  violent  attacks  of  fever  of  several 
hours’  duration  alternate  with  periods  free  from  fever.  This  enables  us  to  analyse  the  syrrmtoms 
1 he  symptoms  ot  lever  are  : — j'  1 '=>• 

(1)  The  increased  bodily  temperature  (38°  to  39°  C.,  slight ; from  39°  to  41°  C and  upwards 
severe).  — The  high  temperature  occurs  not  only  in  cases  where  the  skin  is  red  and  has  a hot 
burnuig  leelmg  (calor  mordax),  but  even  during  the  rigor  or  the  shivering  stage,  the  temperature 
IS  raised.  1 he  congested  red  skin  is  a good  conductor  of  heat,  while  the  pale  bloodless  skin 
conducts  badly  ; hence,  the  former  feels  hot  to  the  touch  (§  212). 

[The  following  table  in  ° C.  and  ° F.  indicates  generally  the  degree  offerer 


35°  C. 

= 95°  F.  . 

Collapse.  I 

39°  C. 

= 102-2°  F. 

36 

= 96-8  . 

Low.  1 

39-5 

= 103-1 

36  '5 

= 97-7  . 

Sub-normal.  ' 

40 

= 104 

37 

= 98-6  . 

Noimal. 

40-5 

= 104-9 

37 '5 

38 

38-5 

= 99'4'f 
= 100-4‘[-. 
= 101-3  J 

1 

Sub-febrile.  | 

1 

41 

= 105-8 

j-  Moderate  Fever. 
} 


High  fever. 

Hyperpyretic. 

Fiulayson.  ] 

mi  increased  production  of  heat  is  proved  by  calorimetric  observations.  This  is  in 
small  pai  t,  due  to  the  uia'eased  activity  of  the  circulation  being  changed  into  heat  (S  206  2 ’a) 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  due  to  increased  combustion  within  the  body  ’ ’ ’ 

(3)  The  increased  metabolism  gives  rise  to  the  “consuming”  or  ‘‘wasting”  character  of 

'iS  was  known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  In  1852  v.^Barensprung  L'sertS  tlS  ‘ ‘ aH 
the  so  called  febiile  symptoms  show  that  the  metabolism  is  increased.”  The  increase  of  the 
* increased  of  CO.,  = 70  to  80  pgr  cent.,  white  more  0 is  con- 

sinned,  althoii  h the  1 espiratory  quotient  remains  the  same.  According  to  D.  Finkler  the 
CO2  excreted  shows  ^'eater  variations  than  the  0 consumed.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  increased 
f to  V-  In  dogs  siifiering  from  septic  fever,  Naunyn  observed  that  the  urea  be<jan  to  increase 
before  the  temperature  rose,  ‘ ‘ prefebrile  rise. » Part  of  the  urea,  however,  is  sometimes  I'etained 
uiiiig  the  fevei,  and  appears  after  the  fever  is  over,  “epicritical  excretion  of  urea."  The  uric 
acid  IS  also  mcreased;  the  urine  pigment  (§  19),  derived  from  the  hajmoglobiii,  may  be  increased 
ibp  ® the  e.xcretioii  oi potash  may  be  seven-fold.  It  is  important  to^observe  that 

the  o.xidatioii  or  combustion  processes  within  the  body  of  the  fever-patieiit  are  greatly  increased 
leii  he  IS  placed  in  a warmer  atmosphere.  The  oxidation  processes  in  fever,  however  are  also 
increased  under  the  influence  of  cooler  surroundings  (§  214,  L,  2)  but  the  increase  of  the  oxida 

IScjimi)  ^ diminished,  but  not  at  once  after  the  onset  even  of  a very  severe  fever 

(4)  The  dimimshed  excretion  of  heat  varies  indifferent  stages  of  a fever  We  distiuffuish 

owincfL  1^  n The  stage,  when  the  loss  of  heat  is  greatly  dImSeS 

times”  * Th^stfdei^am/*'"''  heat-production  is  iiicrcLed  H to  2^ 

I he  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  the  temperature  during  this  stage  shows  that  the 

excretion  of  heat  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  temperature  (b)  Duriiio- 

n P I ('•?“  the  congested  red  skin  is  greatly  inenased,  but  at  the  same 

time  more  heat  is  produced.  Liebermeister  assumes  that  a rise  of  1,  2,  3,  4°  C corresnonds  to 

Hon'of  W ef  6.  12,  18,  24  per  cent,  (c)  In  the  sweating  stage  tireTcrl 

tIPes  HirLimr/^  ' ThP  bp^  ® P ‘‘'P  evaporation  are  greatest,  more  thai  ®two  or  three 
under  these  conditions  the  tem,KiPe  nmy  M sXi3ml  5°“g  j.  so  that 

raises  the  tempSi?  inh^evePISllS^^^^^^  pZn"‘^S 

..iprifsrp 

Quinine,  the  most  important  febrifuge,  causes  a decrease  of  the  temperature  by  limiting  the 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCREASE  OF  BODY  TEMPERATURE.  [ScC.  220. 


production  of  lioat  (§  213,  6),  Toxic  doses  of  the  metallic  salts  act  in  the  same  way,  while  there 
is  at  the  same  time  diminished  formation  of  CO.j  [Antipyretics  or  Febrifuges.  — All  methods  which 
diminish  abnormal  temperature  belong  to  this  group.  As  the  constant  temperature  of  the  body 
depends  on  (1)  the  amount  of  heat-production,  and  (2)  the  loss  of  heat,  we  may  lower  the 
temperature  either  in  the  one  wniy  or  the  other.  When  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  body,  it 
abstracts  heat,  i.e.,  it  atl'ects  the  results  of  fever,  so  that  Liebermeister  calls  such  methods 
antithermic.  But  those  remedies  which  diminish  the  actual  heat-production  are  true  anti- 
pyretics. In  practice,  however,  both  methods  are  usually  employed,  and  spoken  of  collectively  as 
antipyretic.] 

[Amongst  the  methods  rvhich  are  used  to  abstract  heat  from  the  body  are  the  application 
of  colder  fluids,  such  as  the  cold  bath,  diffusion,  douche,  spray,  ice,  or  cold  mixtures,  &c.  A 
person  sufl’ering  from  high  fever  requires  to  be  repeatedly  placed  in  a cold  bath  to  j)roduce  any 
permanent  reduction  of  the  temperature.  Some  remedies  act  by  favouring  the  radiation  of  heat, 
by  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels  (alcohol),  whRe  others  excite  the  sweat-glands — i.c.,  are 
suclorijics — so  that  the  water  by  its  evaporation  removes  some  heat.  Amongst  the  drugs  which 
influence  tissue  changes  and  oxidation,  and  thereby  lessen  heat-production,  are  quinine,  salicylic 
acid,  some  of  the  salicylates,  digitalis,  and  veratrin.  Blood-letting  was  formerly  used  to  dimiiiish 
abnormal  temperature.  Amongst  the  newer  antipyretic  remedies  are  hydrochlorate  of  kairin 
and  antipyrin,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  aromatic  group  (derivatives  of  benzol),  -which  includes 
also  many  of  our  best  antiseptics.] 


221.  ARTIFICIAL  INCREASE  OF  THE  BODILY  TEMPERATURE.— If 

ma.rnma.ls  are  kept  constantly  \\\  air  at  40°  C.,  tlie  excretion  of  lieat  from  tlie  body 
ceases,  so  that  the  beat  produced  is  stored  up.  At  first  the  temperature  falls  some- 
what for  a A'ery  short  time,  but  soon  a decided  increase  occurs.  The  respirations 
and  pulse  are  increased,  while  the  latter  becomes  irregular  and  weaker.  The  0 
absorbed  and  CO2  given  off  are  diminished  after  six  to  eight  hours,  and  death  occurs 
after  great  fatigue,  feebleness,  spasms,  secretion  of  saliva,  and  loss  of  consciousness, 
when  the  bodily  temperature  has  been  increased  4°  or  at  most  6°  C.  Death  does 
not  take  place  owing  to  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  for  the  coagulation  of  the  myosin 
of  mammals’  muscles  occurs  at  49°  to  50°  C.,  in  birds  at  53  C.,  and  in  frogs  at 
40°  C.  If  mammals  are  suddenly  placed  in  air  at  100  C.,  death  occurs  (hi  15  to 
20  min.)  very  rapidly,  and  Avith  the  same  phenomena,  Avhilethe  bodily  temperature 
rises  4°  to  5°  C.  In  rabbits  the  body-Aveight  diminishes  1 grm.  per  min.  Birds 
bear  a high  temperature  someAvhat  longer  ] they  die  Avhen  their  blood  reaches  48 
to  50°  C. 

EA^en  man  may  remain  for  some  time  in  air  at  100-110-132°  C.,  but  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  there  is  danger  to  life.  The  skm  is  burning  to  the  touch,  and  red; 
a copious  secretion  of  SAveat  bursts  forth,  and  the  cutaneous  A^eins  are  fuller  and 
redder.  The  pulse  and  respirations  are  greatly  accelerated.  Violent  headache, 
A’’ertigo,  feebleness,  and  stupefaction,  indicate  great  dangei  to  life.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  only  1°  to  2°  C.  higher.  The  high  temperature  of  fcA’^er  may  even 
be  dangerous  to  human  life.  If  the  temperature  remains  for  any  length  of  time 
at  42-5°  C.,  death  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  said  to  occur  at  42 -6°  C.  If  the  artificial  heating  does  not  'prodxice  death, 
fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  and  muscles  begin 
after  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Cold-blooded  animals,  if  placed  in  hot  air  or  warm  water,  soon  have  their  temperatm-c  raised 
6 to  10°  C.  The  highest  temperature  compatible  with  life  in  a frog  must  be  beloAv  40  C.,  as  the 
frog’s  heart  and  muscles  begin  to  coagulate  at  this  temperature.  Death  is  preceded  by  a stage 

resembling  death,  during  Avhich  life  may  be  saved.  ^ ,00  r,  /a  j \ 

Most  of  the  juicy  plants  die  in  half  an  hour  in  air  at  52  C.,  or  in  water  at  46  L.  {baens). 
Dried  seeds  of  corn  may  still  germinate  after  long  exposure  to  air  at  120°  C.  Lowly  orj^msed 
plants,  such  as  algre,  may  live  in  water  at  60°  C.  {Hoppe- Seylcr).  Several  bacteria  withstand  a 
boiling  temperature  {Tyndall). 


222.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  HEAT.— Action  of  Heat.— The  short,  but  not  intense,  action  of 
heat  on  the  surface  causes,  in  the  first  place,  a transient  slight  decrease  of  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture partly  because  it  retards  rellexly  the  iiroductioii  of  heat,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  the  stretching  of  the  skin,  more  heat  is  given  oil.  A 
warm  bath  above  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at  once  increases  the  bodily  temperature. 
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Therapeutic  Uses.— The  ai)plication  of  heat  to  the  entire  body  is  used  wliere  tlie 
temperutiire  has  fallen,  or  is  likely  to  fall,  very  low,  as  in  the  algid  fstage  of  cholera 
intants  born  prematurely.  The  general  application  of  heat  is  obtained  by  use  of  warm 
packing  vapour  baths,  and  the  copious  use  of  hot  drinks.  The  loeal  application  of 
obtained  by  the  use  of  warm  wrappings,  ])artial  baths,  plunging  the  parts  in  warm  earth 
or  placing  wounded  parts  111  chambers  lilled  with  heated  air.  After  removal  of  the 
agent,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a great  escape  of  heat  due  to  the  dilatation 
Diood-vessels. 

223.  INCREASE  OF  TEMPpATU^  POST-MORTEM. -Phenomena. -Heidenhain  found 

that  111  a dead  dog,  before  the  body  cooled,  there  was  a constant  temporary  rise  of  the  tempLua- 
ture  which  slightly  e.xceeded  the  uorinal.  The  same  observation  had  been  occasionally  made 
on  hunian  bodies  nnniediately  after  death,  especially  when  death  was  preceded  by  muscular 
spasms  [also  in  yellow  fever].  Thus  Wunderlich  measured  the  temperature  fifty-seven  minutes 
after  death  in  a case  of  tetanus,  and  found  it  to  be  45-375°  C.  ^ mmiues 

Causes.— (1)  A temporanj  imercased  production  of  heat  after  death,  due  chiefly  to  the  chamm 

lit^s  ® ® ^ As  the  muscle  coami- 

mficplpi!!!,  „ Pi’oJ^iced.  All  conditions  which  cause  rapid  and  intense  coagulation  of  the 

rSloSf  § 295);  . rapid  a..g„Iatio« 

(2)  Immediately  alter  death  a series  elicmieal  processes  occur  within  the  body  wherebvheat 
IS  produced  Valentin  placed  a dead  rabbit  in  a chamber,  so  that  no  lieL  coiVbe 
^henoo  temperature  ’of  the  animal  “body  ILincreTsed^ 

than^thrr^® temperature  _posi'-?nori'CT«,  are  more  active  during  the  first 
Jl“  of  death,  theVeaterls 

e.xcretlou  implies  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  must  be  continually  filled  with  warm  blood.  ^ 

sliSt^on^r  f body.— Phenomena.— A short  temporary 

shmt  t^e  m- f cool  one’s  clothes  in  a cool  room,  a cool  bath  for  I 

teiLlm  n-P  T1  bodily 

temperatme.  The  slight  rise  when  it  occurs  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  skin 

causing  reflex  y a more  rapid  molecular  transformation,  and  therefore  a <rreater 

traction  of  H beat  given  off  is  diminished  owing  to  con- 

mnth?nn  ^ 1 ^ cutaiieous  vessels  and  the  skin  itself  {Liehermeister).  The 

continuous  and  mteiise  application  of  cold  causes  a decrease  of  the  temperature 
nvnd/f^'^  conduction,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  same  time  there  is  a greater 
even  ^ temperature  may  be  34°,  32°,  and 

after-effect  of  the  great  abstraction  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  body 

after  a time  remains  Imver  than  it  was  before  primary  after-effect" Lieher 

m^ste>2 1 thus  after  an  hour  it  was  0-22°  C.  less  in  tlie  metum:"  T e 

first  after-effect  is  over,  when  the  tenip^ 
eciual  to  fo  9°  r J ""f  begins  five  to  eight  hours  after  a cold  bath,  and  is 

amiicatiot  n/bp^;  H ^W-Seyler  found  that  some  time  after  the 

application  of  heat  there  was  a corresponding  lowering  of  the  temperature. 

nant  aninidls,  the  feetus  shows  the  same  conditions  Hip  m*p,ifKr  iii 

an  irritant  causing  inflammation  i^itions.  i eiliaps  the  gieatly  cooled  blood  acts  as 

paralyshs  of  tlie  cutaneous  vessels  occurs,  the  skin  becomes  red  mvintr  i',  ' coutiiiued, 

tTe“lflood  ^stiiL^rerfnd°  th'f  ^■‘^"demd  mo?e  diflieuft  by  thetld 

used  un  Sns  £’.3,1  ‘ 1 - . hvid  appearance,  as  the  0 is  almost  Liipleteto 

intense,  the  peripheral  eirenicon  stoi's  iomple3irispedaflyVr£'^ 
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organs — ears,  nose,  toes,  ami  fnigevs.  The  sensoiy  nerves  are  jiaralysed,  so  that  there  is  minib- 
ness  with  loss  of  sensibilitj%  and  the  ]>arts  may  even  be  frozen  through  and  througli.  As  tlie 
slowing  of  the  circulation  in  the  superficial  vessels  gradually  alfects  other  areas  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  pulmonary  circulation  is  enfeebled,  and  dimini.shed  oxidation  of  the  blood  occurs, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of  0 in  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  nerve  centres  are  alfected. 
Hence  arise  gimt  dislike  to  making  movements  or  any  muscular  elfort,  a i)ainful  sensation  of 
fatigue,  a peculiar  and  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep,  cerebral  inactivity,  blunting  of  the 
sense-organs,  and  lastly,  coma.  The  blood  freezes  at-3‘9°  0.,  while  the  juices  of  the  superficial 
parts  freeze  sooner.  Too  rapid  movements  of  the  frost-bitten  parts  ought  to  be  avoided.  Rub- 
bing wdth  snow,  and  the  very  gradual  application  of  heat,  produce  the  best  results.  Partial 
death  of  a part  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  cold. 

225.  AETIFICIAL  LOWEEING  OF  THE  TEMPEEATUEE.— Phenomena. 

— The  artificial  cooling  of  warm-blooded  anhnals,  by  placing  them  in  cold  air  or 
in  a freezing  mixture,  gives  rise  to  a series  of  characteristic  phenomena.  If  the 
animals  (rabbits)  are  cooled  so  that  the  temperature  (rectum)  falls  to  18°,  they 
suffer  great  depression,  without,  however,  the  voluntary  or  reflex  movements  being 
abolished.  T\\q  pulse  falls  from  100  or  150  to  20  beats  per  minute,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  falls  to  several  millimetres  of  Hg.  The  respirations  are  few  and  shallow. 
Suffocation  does  not  cause  spasms,  the  secretion  of  urine  stops,  and  the  liver  is 
congested.  The  animal  may  remain  for  twelve  hours  in  this  condition,  aird  when 
the  muscles  and  nerves  show  signs  of  paralysis  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs 
after  numerous  blood-corpuscles  have  been  destroyed.  The  retina  becomes  pale, 
and  death  occurs  with  spasms  and  the  signs  of  asphyxia.  If  the  bodily  temperature 
be  reduced  to  17°  and  imder,  the  voluntary  movements  cease  before  the  reflex  acts. 
All  animal  cooled  to  18°  C.,  and  left  to  itself,  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
roundings, does  not  recover  of  itself,  but  if  artificial  respiration  be  employed,  the 
temperature  rises  10°  C.  If  tliis  be  combined  Avith  the  application  of  external 
Avarmth,  the  animals  may  recover  completely,  even  Avhen  they  have  been  apparently 
dead  for  forty  mhiutes.  Walther  cooled  adult  animals  to  9°  C.,  and  recovered  them 
by  artificial  respiration  and  external  Avarmth  ; AA^hile  Horvath  cooled  young  animals 
to  5°  C.  Mammals,  Avhich  are  born  blind,  and  birds  Avhich  come  out  of  the  egg 
devoid  of  feathers,  cool  more  rapidly  than  others.  Morphia,  and  more  so,  alcohol, 
accelerate  the  cooling  of  mammals,  at  the  same  time  the  exchange  of  gases  falls 
considerably  ; hence,  drunk  men  are  more  liable  to  die  Avhen  exposed  to  cold. 

Artificial  Cold-blooded  Condition. — Cl.  Bernard  made  the  important  obseiwa- 
tion,  that  the  muscles  of  animals  that  had  been  cooled  remained  irritable  for 
a long  time  to  direct  stimuli  as  AA'^ell  as  to  stimuli  applied  to  their  nerves  j 
and  the  same  is  the  case  Avhen  the  animals  are  asphyxiated  for  Avant  of  0.  ^ An 
“ artificial  cold-Uoodecl  condition,”  i.e.,  a condition  in  Avhich  Avarm-blooded  animals 
have  a lower  temperature,  and  retain  muscular  and  nervous  excitability,  may  also 
be  caused  in  Avarm-blooded  animals,  by  dividing  the  cervical  spmal  cord  and  keeping 
up  artificial  respiration  ; further,  by  moistening  the  peritoneum  Avith  a cool  solution 
of  common  salt. 

Hybernation  presents  a series  of  similar  phenomena.  Valentin  lound  Uiat  hybeiuating 
animals  become  half  awake  Avhen  their  bodily  temperature  is  28°  0.  ; at^  18  0.  they  are  in  a 
somnolent  condition,  at  6°  they  are  in  a gentle  sleep,  and  at  1‘6  C.  m a deep  sleep.  Ihe 
heart-beats  and  the  blood-pressure  fall,  the  former  to  8 to  10  per  minute._  Ihe  respnatoiy, 
urinary,  and  intestinal  movements  cease  completely,  and  the  cardio-pneumatie  movement  ‘umie 
sustains  the  slight  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  (§  59).  They  cannot  endure  cooling  to  0 G.,^ 
and  awake  before  the  temperature  falls  so  low.  Flybernating  animals  may  be  cooled  to  agreatei 
degi'ee  than  other  mammals  ; they  give  olfheat  rapidly,  and  they  become  warm  again  rapidly, 
and  even  spontaneously.  New-born  mammals  resemble  hybernating  animals  more  closely  in 

this  respect  than  do  adults.  , , , r .i  • „ 

Cold-blooded  animals  may  be  cooled  to  0°.  Even  when  the  blood  has  been  Irozen  and  ice 
I'ormed  in  the  lymph  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  frogs  may  recover.  In  this  condition  they  appear 
to  be  dead,  but  when  placed  in  a warm  medium  they  soon  recover.  A frog’s  muscle  so  cooled 
Avill  contract  again.  The  germs  and  ova  of  lower  animals,  c.g.,  insects’  eggs,  survive  continued 
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frost  ; and  if  the  eokl  bo  moderate,  it  merely  I'etards  development.  Bacteria,  c a Bacillus 
antliraeis,  survive  a temperature  of  - 130°  C.  ; yeast,  even  - 100°  C 
Varnishing  the  skin  causes  a series  of  similar  phenomena.  The  varnished  skin  gives  off  a larce 
amount  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  sometimes  the  cutaneous  vessels  arc  greatly  dilated.  Hence 
be°i  rapidly  and  die,  although  the  consumption  of  0 is  not  diminished.  If  cooling 

in  evented  by  warming  them  and  keeping  them  in  warm  wool,  the  animals  live  for  a longe? 

mX’,-  substances,  nor  even  are  anv 

.rfhe\!dT“rf,”  •“  “■  1”‘  «■'  ”■*“ 

foe^ris”  is  S“to  i:  rMfe“TKs;*  ist“i 

IfH.'S '“‘i*  lasts  longest  when  the  b.ath  is  gradually  cooled  from  a moderate  temneratnre 

hlnnHli^Q^o,^®+^ cutaneous  vessels  contract,  the  skin  becomes 
bloodless,  and  thus  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  wav  of  the  exovetion  nf  hpnf  a n +i  i n 

cooled  in  this  way  is  borne  longe!.  The  additiJo?  salfitS 

=£=  Tfzwj.S'i;.“.s; 

==-SSr~^=-  5 : 

carbL^lp!  locally  by  tlie  rapid  evaporation  of  volatile  substances  fetlier 

Bartholinus  (1667  l“flammula  cordis Tlio  in+v«  occurs  even  m Cartesius  and 

ascribed  the  heat  to  the  friction  of^ the  blood  on  tlrwalS^oT^f^  {Boerhavc,  van  Swictcn) 

oEvaMons  o°n  skk  JSsrarwbL^'tL^fimt"^  Sanctorhis  (1626)  made  the  first'^tiiermomeSc 
m.d^  Laplace.  C.mWr.tlv'e  ohs.  "atS  'S  imt- 
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Physiology  of  the  Metabolic  Phenomena,  &c. 


By  the  term  metabolism  Ave  mean  those  phenomena,  Avherehy  all — eA^en  the  most 
— liA'ing  organisms  are  capable  of  incorporating  the  substances  obtained  from 
their  food  into  their  tissues,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  their  oaaui 
bodies.  This  part  of  the  process  is  knoAAUi  as  assimilatioa  T urther,  the  organism 
in  virtue  of  its  metabolism  forms  a store  of  potential  energy,  Avhich  it  can  trans- 
form into  Ixinetic  enerciy,  and  Avhich,  in  the  higher  animals  at  least,  appears  most 
obvious  in  the  form  of  muscular  AAmrk  and  heat.  The  changes  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  tissues,  by  A\duch  these  transformations  of  the  potential  energy  are 
accompanied,  result  in  the  formation  of  excretory  products,  Avhich  is  another  part 
of  the  process  of  metabolism.  The  normal  metabohsm  requires  the  supply  of  food 
quantitatively  and  quahtatively  of  the  proper  kind,  the  laying  up  of  this  food 
AAuthin  the  body,  a regular  chemical  transformation  of  the  tissues,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  efl'ete  products  A\diich  haAm  to  be  given  out  through  the  excretory 
organs.  [Synthetic  or  constructive  metabolism  is  spoken  of  as  anabolic,  and 
destructiAm  or  analytical  metabolism  as  katabolic,  metabolism.^ 

[The  human  organism  is  continually  giving  off  dally,  i.e.,  daily  losses : 

By  the  lungs : carbon  dioxide  and  Avatery  Ampour. 

By  the  kidneys:  AAvater,  urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  and  salts. 

By  the  skin:  Avater,  and  a small  quantity  of  COg  and  fatty  matter. 

By  the  boAJvel : Avater,  insoluble-salts  and  residues  of  food,  &c. 

Brom  the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  given  oft  a small  quantity  of  epithehum  and 
mucus,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  products  of  the  secretion  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  and  testes.  • j -i 

The  organism  takes  in  daily  a certain  amomit  of  matter,  i.e.,  daily  gams. 

By  the  lungs : oxygen. 

By  the  digestive  tract,  t.e.,  food ; Avater,  salts,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats. 

When  the  income  exactly  equals  the  expenditure,  i.e.,  quantitatiA'^ely,  the  animal 

is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.]  , -i  i r +i 

[We  have  discussed  the  daily  income  and  expenditure  of  the  body  irom  the 
quantitatiAm  side,  but  Avhen  Ave  compare  these  qualitatively  Ave  find  that  theic  is 
a great  difference  betA\^een  AAdiat  Ave  take  in  as  food  and  gWe  off  as  excretions. 
Setting  aside  the  Avater  and  salts  taken  in  Avith  the  food  for  they  are -excreted 
nearly  unchanged — our  food  consists  of  highly  complex  organic,  anel  but  slightlA 
oxidised  bodies — proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates;  Avhile  the  excreta,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  such  simiile  bodies  as  carbon  dioxide  (COo),  water,  and  mea, 
the  last  of  AAdiich  readily  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  We  have 
seen  that  a supply  of  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  for  life,  and  that  it  is  taken 
in  by  the  respiratory  processes,  and  carried  to  the  tissues  by  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  capillaries  these  give  up  their  oxygen  to  the 
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tissues,  ami  we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  oxygen  is  used  up  in 
the  tissues  tlieiuselves— oxidation-processes— and  that  there  also  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  (§131),  constituting  the  so-called  “inner  respiration.”  In  the  tissues  and 
organs  the  nutrient  organic  substances  are  more  and  more  oxidised,  until  the  final 
jirodiicts,  Avater,  carbon  dioxide,  and  urea  are  reached.  All  this  takes  iilace 
through  and  by  the  activity  of  the  living  cellular  elements  of  the  tissues.  The 
cellular  elements  of  each  organ  or  tissue  select  from  the  lymph  the  materials  they 
require,  Init  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  is  not  deter 
miimd  solely  by  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  for  the  fats  Avhich  are  oxidised  Avith 
difficulty  are  completely  decomposed  in  the  body  into  COg  and  H,0  Ao-ain  such 
casdy  oxidisable  substances  as  uric  acid  occur  in  the  body,  Avhile“some  substances 
Avhich  are  greedy  of  oxygen,  e.g.,  pyrocatechin,  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.! 

[I>ut  Ave  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  reduction-processes  also  take  place 
111  the  organism,  although  they  are  far  less  than  the  oxidation-processes  MHien 
AA'o  group  the  vmaoiis  chemical  processes  taking  place  in  the  body,  they  are  by  no 
nieans  all  simple  jirocesses  of  oxidation ; Ave  have  dissociation,  or  the  separation 
of  a implex  body  into  its  components,  taking  place,  as  in  the  separation  of  HbO, 
into  Ilb  and  0 The  decomposition  may  be  either  of  a simple  nature,  f.e.,  Avithout 
tlie  addition  of  any  iieAv  element,— z.e.,  simple  decomposition, — or  a molecule  of 
Avater  may  be  taken  up,  constituting  hydrolytic  decomposition,  or  oxygen  may 
le  combined  Avith  it,  constituting  Avhat  Ave  knoAv  as  oxidation.  In  addition 
Ajarious  synthetic  and  reduction-processes  may  take  place  ; so  that  it  is  plain  that 
decomposition  and  oxidation-processes  go  on  together  in  the  organism.] 

hen  Ave  compare  the  complex  proteid  Avith  Avhat  represents  it  chiefly  in  the 
excreta— VIZ.,  urea— one  is  not  to  assume  that  urea  is  formed  directly  from  the 
proteid.  riiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  process  of  katabolism  there  are  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  less  highly  oxidised  bodies  formed  before  the  final 
stap  of  urea  is  reached.  We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  Avith  these.  The 
folloAvmg  represents  some  of  these  bodies,  as  far  as  their  ratio  of  C and  X are 
concerned,  but  one  is  not  to  assume  that  they  are  all  precursors  of  urea. 


Albumin 

Glutiu 

Glycin 

Kreatiu  and  Kreatinin 
Uric  acid 
Allantoin 
Urea 


contains  1 atom  N to  4 C 


!> 


2 

Hi, 
II  „ 
1 


Pooi'or  in  C,  they  become 

bodies-the  products  of  the  retrogressive 
vTiafairtL''^  tissues-Ave  knoAV  much  too  little  to  be  able  to  state  definitely 
Avhat  aie  the  immediate  precursors  of  urea.  Perhaps  leucin,  glycocoU  or  -lydn 
aspaiagin  and  ammonia  salts  are  precursors  of  urea ; at  least  Avhen  given” to  an 

3fin  fo^^ed  in  the 

(§  256)  ] “'"’  supposed  that  they  are  changed  into  urea  in  the  liver 

[As  albumin  contains  1 atom  N to  4 C ami  urea  1 H to  1 C,  it  is  evident  that  in 

(loubtksTit  nTsn“f  f non-nitrogenous  residue  must  be  set  free,  and 

doubtless  It  also  forms  a series  of  intermediate  bodies,  each  of  Avhich  step  by  step 

Unan;  excreted  as  Ca,tlc^5^^ 

.le’comS’if  In  residue  be  greater  than  cairbe 

[The  changes  undergone  by  the  carbohydrates  are  much  simpler.  First  the 
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starclies  are  changed  into  sugar  in  the  mouth  and  intestine,  and  sugar  formed  in  the 
intestine  enters  the  hlood  for  the  most  part  as  such.  In  the  liver  it  is  dehydrated 
and  glycogen  is  formed,  hut  this  again  slowly  enters  the  blood-stream  as  sugar.  It 
is  then  comparatively  rapidly  oxidised  into  CO.,  and  HgO.  AVhat  tlie  intermediate 
products  are  is  uncertain.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  economy 
it  is  sup])osed  that  it  may  be  stored  up  as  fat  (§  241).] 

[The  fats,  although  they  are  decomposed  Avith  difficulty  by  oxidising  agents,  are 
yet  rapidly  and  completely  split  up  in  the  organism  into  CO2  and  HjO.  The 
oxidation  does  not  seem  to  be  a direct  process,  but  a number  of  intermediate  bodies 
seem  to  be  formed.  We  liaA'^e  in  the  body  examples  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids 
Avith  the  formula  Cnli2n02  (formic,  acetic,  propionic  acid,  &c.)  so  that  they  are 
probably  intermediate  bodies.  When  fat  is  taken  in  excess  it  is  not  necessarily 
stored  up  in  the  body  ; in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fat  in  the  body  is 
chiefly  formed  from  proteids  (§  241).] 

[Amongst  the  oxidation  processes  may  be  classified  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphur  contained  m the  proteid  molecule  is  oxidised,  and  appears  either 
as  a sulphate,  or,  in  small  amount,  in  the  aromatic  compormds  of  the  urine  (§  262) 
(After  Munli).] 

[“  The  chemical  processes  of  the  animal  organism,  therefore,  may  be  represented 
as  a series  of  oxidation  and  reduction  processes, — chiefly,  hoAvever,  analytical 
processes — in  Aurtue  of  Avhich  the  highly  complex  and  shghtly  oxidised  constituents 
of  the  body,  i.e.,  those  taken  into  the  body  as  food — are  decomposed  into  the 
simple  and  highly  oxidised  compounds — urea,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Avater,  and  removed  from  the  body  as  such  by  the  varioms  organs  of  excretion"' 
(Munk).] 

[Alongside  of  these  oxidation  processes  there  are  certam  synthetic  and  reduction 
processes  Avhich  take  place  in  the  body,  e.g.,  the  formation  of  haemoglobin.  Benzoic 
acid  unites  Avith  glycocoll,  and  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid  (§  260) ; phenol 
unites  Avith  sulphuric  acid,  ancl  appears  as  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  Batty  acids 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  unite  someAvhere  Avith  glycerin  and  form  the 
corresponding  neutral  fat  (§  192,  .3),  and  this  Avithout  glycerin  being  administered 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fatty  acid.  But,  in  any  case,  the  synthetic  processes 
are  far  less  hr  evidence,  and  are  far  feAver  in  number,  than  the  oxidation  and 
analytic  chemical  processes,  Avhich  are  so  characteristic  of  animal  metabolism 
generally,  in  contrast  to  Avhat  occurs  in  A^egetable  metabolism  (see  Introduction).] 

229.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SUBSTANCES  USED  AS  POOD.— Water. 

— When  Ave  remember  that  58’5— 64  per  cent,  of  the  body  consists  of  Avater,  that 
Avater  is  being  continually  giA'"en  off  by  the  urme  and  fseces,  as  Avell  as  through  the 
skin  and  lungs,  that  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  require  Avater  for  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  substances  used  as  food,  and  that  numerous  substances 
excreted  from  the  body  require  Avater  for  their  solution,  especially  in  the  urine, 
the  great  importance  of  Avater  and  its  continual  rencAval  Avithin  the  organism  are  at 
once  apparent.  As  put  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  all  organisms  live  in  Avater,  and  even  in 
running  Avater,  a remark  Avhich  raidis  Avith  the  old  saying — “Corpora  non  agunt 
nisi  fluida.” 

[According  to  Volkmaun,  100  parts  of  a Immau  being  consist  ot  64  parts  Avater  16  pro- 
teid (and  gelatin),  14  fat,  and  5 parts  asli.  As  the  muscles  make  up  42-43  parts  of  the  entire 
body,  and  contain  21  per  cent,  of  proteid  and  75  per  cent,  of  Avater,  it  is  evident  that  m 
round  numbers  the  muscles  contain  about  half  the  proteids  and  more  than  the  half  ot  tlie 
total  Avater  of  the  body.] 

"Water — as  far  as  it  is  not  a constituent  of  all  fluid  foods — occurs  in  different  forms  as  drink: 
(1)  Rain  water,  Avhich  most  closely  resembles  distilled  or  chemically  pure  Avater,  alAva,ys 
contains  minute  quantities  of  CO,,  NHj,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  (2)  Spring  water  usually 
contains  much  mineral  substance.  ' It  is  formed  from  the  deposition  of  Avatery  vapour  or  ram 
from  the  air,  Avhich  permeates  the  soil,  containing  much  COo  ; the  COo  is  dissoh'ed  by  the 
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water,  and  aids  in  dissolving  the  alkalies,  alkaline  eartlns,  and  metals,  which  appear  in  solution 
as  bicarhonates,  c.g.,  of  lime  or  iron  o.xido.  The  water  is  removed  from  the  spring  by  ])roper 
mechanical  appliances,  or  it  bubbles  up  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a “spring.”  (3)  River 
water  usually  contains  much  less  mineral  matter  than  spring  water.  Spring  water  floating  on 
the  surface  rapidly  gives  olf  its  COo  whereby  many  substances — c.g.,  lime — are  thrown  out  of 
solution,  and  deposited  as  insoluble  precipitates. 

Gases  in  water. — Spring  water  contains  little  0,  but  much  CO^,  the  latter  giving  to  it  its 
fresh  taste.  Hence,  vegetable  organisms  flourish  in  spring  water,  while  animals  requiring,  ns 
they  do,  much  0,  arc  but  j)oorly  represented  in  such  water.  Water  flowing  freely  gives  up  COj, 
and  absorbs  0 from  the  air,  and  thus  affords  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  e.\istence  of  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals.  River  water  contains  to  of  its  volume  of  absorbed  gases,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  boiling  or  freezing. 

Drinking  water  is  chiefly  obtained  from  springs.  River  water,  if  used  for  this  purpose,  must 
be  filtered  to  get  rid  of  mechanically  suspended  impurities.  For  household  purposes  a charcoal 
filter  may  be  used,  as  the  charcoal  acts  as  a disinfectant.  Alum  has  a remarkable  action. 
When  added  to  give  a dilution  containing  O'OOOl  per  cent.,  it  makes  turbid  water  clear. 

Investigation  of  Drinking  Water.— Drinking  yvater,  even  in  a thick  layer, 
ought  to  be  completely  colourless,  not  turhicl,  and  luitliout  odour.  Any  odour  is 
best  recognised  by  heating  it  to  50°  C.,  and  adding  a little  caustic  soda.  It  ought 
not  to  he  too  hard,  i.e.,  it  ought  not  to  contain  too  much  lime  (and  magnesia) 
salts. 

By  the  term  “degree  of  hardness”  uf  a water  is  meant  the  unit  amount  of  lime  (and 
magnesia)  in  100,000  parts  of  \vater  ; a water  of  20  degrees  of  hardness  contains  20  parts  of 
lime  (calcium  oxide)  combined  with  00.^,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acids  (the  small  amount  of 
magnesia  may  be  neglected).  A good  drinking  lualer  ought  not  to  exceed  20  degrees  of  hardness. 
The  hardness  is  determined  by  titi-ating  the  water  with  a standard  soap  solution,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  a scum  of  lime-soap  on  the  surface.  The  hardness  of  unhoiled  water  is 
called  its  total  hardness,  while  that  of  boiled  loater  is  called  permanent  hardness.  Boilinr*' 
drives  off  the  CO.,,  and  precipitates  the  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  the  water  at  the  same  time 
becomes  softer. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  suljdiates,  is  determined  by  the  water  becoming  turbid  on 
adding  a solution  of  barium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chlorine  occurs  in  small  amount  in  pure  spring  water,  but  when  it  occurs  there  in  large 
amount — apart  from  its  being  derived  from  saline  springs,  near  the  sea  or  manufactories — we 
may  conclude  that  the  water  is  contaminated  from  water-closets  or  dunghills,  so  that  the 
estimation  of  chlorine  is  of  importance.  For  this  purpose  use  a solution.  A,  of  17  grms.  of 
crystallised  silver  nitrate  in  1 litre  of  distilled  water  ; 1 cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  pre 
cipitates  3 ■5.5  milligrams  of  chlorine  as  silver  chloride.  Use  also  B,  a cold  saturated  solution 
ot  neutral  potas.sium  chromate.  Take  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  to  be  investigated,  and 
place  it  in  a beaker,  add  to  it  2 to  3 drops  of  B,  and  allow  the  fluid  A to  run  into  it  from  a 
burette  until  the  white  precipitate  first  formed  remains  red,  even  after  the  fluid  has  been  stirred. 
Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  A used  by  7'1,  and  this  will  give  the  amount  ot 
chlorine  in  100,000  parts  of  the  water.  Example — 50  c.cmtr.  requires  2'9  c.cmtr.  of  the  .silver 
solution,  so  that  100,000  parts  of  the  water  contain  2‘9  x 7'l  = 20-59  parts  chlorine  (7u<6c7 
Tiemann).  Good  water  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  15  milligrams  of  chlorine  per  litre. 

The  presence  of  Ume  maybe  ascertained  by  acidulating  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water 
with  HCl,  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  and  afterwards  adding  ammonia  oxalate  ; the  white 
precipitate  is  lime  oxalate.  According  to  the  degree  of  turbidity,  we  judge  whether  the  water 
is  “soft”  (poor  in  lime),  or  “hard”  (rich  in  lime). 

Ma^esia  is  determined  by  taking  the  clear  fluid  of  the  above  operation,  after  removing  the 
precipitate  of  lime,  and  adding  to  it  a solution  ot  sodium  phosphate  and  some  ammonia  ; the 
crystalline  precipitate  which  occurs  is  magnesia. 

The  more  feeble  all  these  reactions  wliich  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
lime,  and  magne.sia  are,  the  better  is  the  water.  In  addition,  good  water  ought  not  to  contain 
more  than  traces  ot  nitrates,  nitrites,  or  compounds  ot  ammonia,  as  their  presence  indicates  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  suhstances. 

For  nitric  acid,  take  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  acidulated  with  two  or  three  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  add  several  pieces  of  zinc  together  with  a solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  standi  solution  a blue  colour  indicates  nitric  acid.  The  following  tests  are  very 
delicate  : (1)  Brucine  test.— Add  to  hall  a drop  of  water  in  a capsule  two  drops  of  a watery 

solution  of  Mrucinum  sulphuricuin,  and  alterwards  several  drops  of  concentrated  suljihuric  acid  ; 
a rose-red  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  lutric  acid.  (2)  [Diphenylainine  test. — Four  a 
thin  layer  ot  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a white 
plate.  A drop  of  water  containing  nitrates  or  nitrites  gives  a blue  colour.] 

The  jircsence  of  nitrous  acid  is  ascertained  by  the  blue  coloration  which  results  from  the 
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addition  ot  a solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  solution  of  stavch,  aftei’  the  water  has  been 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Compounds  of  ammonia  are  detected  hy  Nessler’s  reagent,  which  gives  a yellow  or  reddish 
coloration  when  a trace  of  ammonia  is  present  in  water  ; wliile  a large  amount  of  these  com- 
l)ouiuis  gives  a brown  precipitate  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  contarnination  of  water  by  decomposing  animal  substance  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  N it  contains.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  amount  of  nilric  acid  present. 
For  this  purpose  we  require  (A)  a .solution  of  l'87l  gimis.  potassium  nitrate  in  one  litre  distilled 
water— -1  cubic  centimetre  contains  1 milligram  nitric  acid  ; (B)  a dilute  solution  of  indigo, 
which  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of  pulverised  indigotiu  with  six  parts  HoSO^, 
and  allowing  the  deposit  to  subside,  when  the  blue  fluid  is  ]ioured  into  forty  times  its  volume 
of  distilled  water  and  filtered.  This  fluid  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  until  a layer,  12  to  15 
mm.  in  thickness,  begins  to  be  transparent. 

To  test  the  activity  of  B,  place  1 cubic  centimeti'e  of  A in  24  cubic  centimetres  water,  add 
some  common  salt  and  50  cubic  centimetres  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  B to  flow 
from  a burette  into  this  mixture  until  a faint  green  colour  is  obtained.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  B used  correspond  to  1 milligram  of  nitric  acid. 

Twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  to  be  investigated  are  mixed  with  50  cubic  centi- 
metres of  concentrated  H0SO4,  and  titrated  with  B until  a green  colour  is  obtained.  This  process 
must  be  repeated,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the  solution  B must  be  allowed  to  flow  in  at  once, 
when  usually  somewhat  more  indigo  solution  is  required  to  obtain  the  green  solution.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  B (corresponding  to  the  strength  of  B as  determined  above) 
indieates  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  25  c.cmtr.  of  the  water  investigated.  As  much 
as  10  milligrams  nitric  acid  have  been  found  in  spring  water  {Maro;,  Trommsdorff). 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  recognised  by  its  odoior  ; also  by  a piece  of  blotting-paj)er  moistened 
with  alkaline  solution  of  lead  becoming  brown,  when  it  is  held  over  the  boiling  water.  If  it 
occurs  as  a com'pound  in  the  water,  sodium  nitro-prusside  gives  a reddish-violet  colour. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  drinking  water  should  be/?’cc  from  the  ’presence  of  organic 
matter  in  a state  of  decomposition.  Organic  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  and  the 
organisms  therewith  associated,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  may  give  rise  to  fatal  maladies, 
o.g.,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever.  This  is  the  case  when  the  water-supply  has  been  contaminated 
from  water  which  has  percolated  from  w’ater-closets,  privies,  and  dung-piits.  The  presence  of 
organic  matter  ma')j  be  detected  thus — (1)  A considerable  amount  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a porcelain  vessel ; if  the  residue  be  heated  again  a brown  or  black  colour  indicates  the 
presenee  of  a considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  ; and  if  it  contain  N,  there  is  an  odour  of 
ammonia.  Good  water  treated  in  this  way  gives  only  a light  brown  stain.  The  presence  of 
micro-organisms  may  be  determined  microscojncally  after  evaporating  a small  quantity  of  the 
water  on  a glass  slide.  (2)  The  addition  of  p>otassio-gold  chloride  to  the  water  gives  a black 
frothy  precipitate  after  longstanding.  (3)  A solution  ol  potassium  permanganate,  added  to  the 
water  in  a covered  jar,  gi-adually  becomes  decolorised,  and  a brownish  precipitate  is  formed. 

Water  containing  much  organic  matter  should  never  be  used  as  drinking  water,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  there  is  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  diarrhoea.  In  all 
such  circumstances,  the  water  ought  to  be  boiled  for  a long  time,  whereby  the  organic  germs 
are  killed.  The  insipid  taste  of  the  water  after  boiling  may  be  corrected  by  adding  a little 
sugar  or  lime  juice. 

230.  THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS  AND  MILK.— MHls-Duct.— About  20 
galactoferous  ducts  ojjen  singly  upon  the.  surface  of  the  nipple.  Each  of  these, 
just  before  it  opens  on  the  surface,  is  provided  with  aii  oval  dilatation — tlie  sinus 
lacteus.  When  traced  into  the  gland,  the  galactoferous  ducts  thvide  like  the 
branches  of  a tree,  and  a large  branch  of  the  duct  passes  to  each  lobe  of  the 
gland,  all  the  lobes  being  held  together  by  loose  connective-tissue.  Only  during 
lactation  do  all  the  fine  terminations  of  the  ducts  communicate  with  the  globular 
glandular  acini.  Every  gland  acinus  consists  of  a membrana  propria,  surrounded 
externally  with  a network  of  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  lined 
internally  with  a somewhat  flattened  polyhedral  layer  of  nucleated  secretory  cells 
(fig.  287).  The  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  acini  depends  upon  the  secretory  activity 
of  the  glands ; when  it  is  large,  it  is  filled  with  milk  containing  numerous 
refractive  fatty  granules.  The  walls  of  the  milk-ducts  consist  of  fibrillar  connective- 
tissue.  Some  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  but  the  chief  mass  are  disposed 
circularly,  and  are  permeated  externally  with  elastic  fibres,  while  in  the  finer 
ducts  there  is  a membrana  propria  continuous  with  that  of  the  gland  acini.  The 
ducts  are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 
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During  the  few  days  after  delioery,  the  breasts  secrete  a small  amount  of 
milk  of  greater  consistence,  and  of  a yellow  colour — the  colostrum — in  which 
large  cells  lilled  with  fatty  granules  occur — the  colostrum-corpuscles  (fig.  289). 
Konietimes  a nucleus  is  observable  within  them,  and  rarely  they  exhibit  amoeboid 
movements  (tig.  288,  c,  d,  e).  The  regular  secretion  of  milk  begins  after  three  to 
four  days.  It  Avas  formerly  supposed  that  the  cells  of 
the  acini  underwent  a fatty  degeneration,  and  thus 
produced  the  fatty  granules  of  the  milk.  It  is  more 
probable,  from  recent  observations,  that  the  cells  of 
the  acini  manufacture  the  fatty  granules,  and  their 
protoplasm  eliminates  them,  at  the  same  time  forming 
the  clear  fluid  part  of  the  milk. 

Changes  in  the  gland  cells  during  Secretion. — 

Pratsch  and  Heidenhain  found  that  the  secretory  cells 
in  the  non-secreting  gland  (fig.  288,  I),  were  fiat, 
polyhedral,  and  uni-nucleated,  whilst  the  secretmg 
cells  (fig.  288,  II)  often  contained  several  nuclei,  were 
more  albumuious,  higher,  and  cylindrical  in  form. 

The  edge  of  the  cell  directed  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
acimrs  undergoes  characteristic  changes  during  secre- 
tion. Fatty  granules  are  formed  in  this  part  of  the  cell,  and  are  afterwards 
extruded.  The  decomposed  portion  of  the  cell  is  dissolved  in  the  milk,  and  the 
fatty  granules  become  free  as  milk-globules  (fig.  288,  II.  a).  If  nuclei  are  present 


Fig.  287. 

Acini  of  the  inaminavy  gland 
of  a sheep  during  lactation. 
a,  menibraua  propria;  h, 
secretoi'y  epithelinm. 


I. 


Inactive  acinus  of  the  mamma.  II.  During  the  secretion  of  milk — a,  h,  milk-glohules  ; 
c,  d,  e,  colostrum  corpuscles  ; /,  pale  cells  (bitch). 


in  that  part  of  the  cell  which  is  In'oken  up,  they  also  pass  into  the  milk  and  give 
rise  to  the  presence  of  nuclein  in  the  secretion. 

Besides  the  milk-glohules  and  colostrum  corpuscles,  Rauber  has  found  leucocytes  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  and  single  pale  cells  (f).  Occasionally  milk-globules  are  found  with  traces 
of  the  cell-sub.stance  adhering  to  their  surface  (b). 

Formation  of  Milk. — Concerniug  the  formation  of  the  individual  constituents  of  milk,  H. 
Thierfelder,  who  digested  fresh  mammary  glands  directly  after  death,  found  that  during  the 
digestion  of  the  glands,  at  the  temperature  ot  the  body,  a reducing  substance,  probably  lactose, 
was  formed  by  a process  of  fermentation.  The  mother  substance  (saccharogen)  is  soluble  in 
uatei,  but  not  in  alcohol  or  ether,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  is  not  identical  with  glycogen, 
riie  leniient  wliicli  forms  the  lactose  is  connected  Avitli  tlic  glaiul-cells — it  does  not  pass  into 
the  milk,  nor  into  a watery  extract  of  the  gland.  During  the  digestion  of  the  mammary  glands 
at  the  temperature  of  the  l)ody,  casein  is  formed,  probably  from  .serum-albumin,  by  a ])roce.ss 
ot  fermentation.  This  ferment  occurs  in  the  milk. 

The  nipple  and  its  areola  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  pigment — more  abundant 
duiing  piegnancy  in  the  retc  Alnlpighii  of  the  skin,  and  by  large  papillre  in  the  cutis  vera. 
Some  of  the  pajnllne  contain  touch-cor[)uscles.  Numerous  non-striped  imnscular  fibres  surround 
the  milk-ducts  in  the  dee]i  layers  of  the  skin  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tis.sue,  which  contains  no 
tat.  These  muscular  fibres  can  be  traced,  following  a longitudinal  course,  to  the  termination  of 
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the  ducts  on  the  surface.  Tlie  small  glands  of  Montgomery,  wliicli  occur  on  the  areola  during 
lactation,  are  just  small  milk-glauds,  each  witli  a special  duct  oiieiiin"  on  the  surface  of  the 
elevation. 

Arteries  ]iroceed  from  several  sources  to  supply  tlie  mamma,  hut  tlieir  branches  do  not 
accompany  the  milk-ducts  ; each  gland  acinus  is  surrounded  by  a network  of  c«^;^7/ar^c5,  wliich 
communicate  with  those  ol  adjoining  acini  by  small  arteries  ami  veins.  The  veins  of  the  areola 
aie  airaiiged  in  a circle  (circiilus  Halleri).  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  supraclavicular 
and  the  Il-I  \ -VI  intercostals  ; they  proceed  to  the  skin  over  tlie  gland,  to  the  very  sensitive 
niiijHC,  to  the  blood-vessels  and  non-striped  muscle  of  the  nipple,  and  to  the  gland  acini,  where 
their  mode  of  termination  is  still  unknown.  Lymphatics  surround  the  alveoli,  and  they  are 
often  full.  The  milk  appears  to  be  prepared  I’rom  tbe  lymph  contained  in  the  lymirbatics 
surrounding  the  acini. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  mamma. — The  rodents,  insectivora,  and  carnivora  have  10 
to  12  teats,  while  .some  of  them  have  only  4.  The  pacbydermata  and  ruininantia  have  2 to  4 
abdominal  teats,  the  whale  has  2 near  the  vulva.  The  apes,  hats,  vegetable-feeding  whales, 
elephants,  and  sloths  have  2,  like  man.  In  the  marsupials  the  tubes  are  arranged  in  groups, 
which  ojjen  on  a patch  of  skin  devoid  of  hair  w'ithout  any  nipple.  The  young  animals  remain 
within  the  mother  s pouch,  and  the  milk  is  expelled  into  their  mouths  by  tlie  action  of  a muscle 
— the  coin])ressor  mammre. 

The  development  of  the  human  mamma  begins  in  both  sexes  during  the  third  month  ; at 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months  a few'  simple  tubular  glaiid-ducts  are  arranged  radially  around  the 
position  of  the  future  nipple,  which  is  devoid  of  hair.  In  the  new-born  child  the  ducts  are 
branched  tw’ice  or  Uirice,  and  are  provided  with  dilated  extremities,  the  future  acini.  Up  to 
the  twelfth  year,  in  both  sexes,  the  ducts  continue  to  divide  dendritically  ; hut  without  any 
proper  acini  being  formed.  In  the  girl  at  puberty,  the  ducts  branch  rapidly  ; but  the  acini 
are  formed  cmly  at  the 'peri'pliery  of  the  gland  ; during  pregnancy,  acini  are  also  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  gland,  while  the  connective-tissue  at  the  same  time  becomes  somewhat  more 
opened  out.  At  the  climacteric  period,  or  menopause,  all  the  acini  and  numerous  fine  milk- 
ducts  degenerate.  In  the  adxClt  male,  the  gland  remains  in  the  non-developed  infantile  condition. 
Accessory  oi-  supernumerary  glands  upon  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  not  uncommon,  sometimes 
the  mamma  occurs  in  the  axilla,  on  the  hack,  over  the  acromion  process,  or  on  the  leg.  A 
slight  secretion  of  milk  in  a new'ly-horn  infant  is  normal.  ” 

During  the  evacuation  of  the  milk  (500-1500  cubic  centimetres  daily),  there  is  not  only  the 
mechanical  action  of  sucking,  but  also  the  activity  of  the  gland  itself  (§  152).  This  consists  in 
the  erection  of  the  nipple,  whereby  its  non-striped  muscular  fibres  compress  the  sinuses  on  the 
milk-ducts,  and  empty  them,  so  that  the  milk  may  flow  out  in  streams.  The  gland  acini  are 
also  excited  to  secretion  refiexly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nijiple  The 
vessels  of  the  gland  are  dilated,  and  there  is  a copious  transudation  into  the  gland — the 
transuded  fluid  being  manufactured  into  milk  under  the  influence  of  the  secretory  proto2dasni. 
The  amount  of  secretion  lias  a relation  to  tlie  blood-pressure  {E'Ohrig).  During  sucking,  not  only 
is  the  milk  in  the  gland  extracted,  hut  new  milk  is  formed,  owing'’ to  the  accelerated  secretion. 
Emotional  disturbances — anger,  fear,  &c. — arrest  the  secretion.  Latfont  found  that  stimulation 
of  the  mammary  nerve  (hitch)  caused  erection  of  the  teat,  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  secretion 
of  milk.  After  section  of  the  cerehro-spiiial  nerves  going  to  the  mamma,  Eckliard  observed  that 
erection  of  the  teat  ceased,  although  the  secretion  of  milk  in  a goat  was  not  interrii2itcd.  The 
rarely  observed  galactorrhoea  is  iierhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a paralytic  secretion  analogous  to  the 
paralytic  secretion  of  saliva.  Heidenliaiii  and  Pratscli  found  that  the  secretion  (hitch)  w'as 
increased  by  injecting  strychnine  or  curare  after  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  gland.  The 
“milk-fever,”  which  accompanies  the  first  secretion  of  milk,  probably  depends  on  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  hut  this  condition  must  be  studied  in  relation  with  the  otlier  changes 
which  occur  within  the  pelvic  cavity  after  birth.  [Some  substances,  such  as  atropin,  arrest  tlie 
secretion  of  milk.] 

231.  MILK  AND  ITS  PKEPAKATIONS.— Milk  represents  a complete  or 
typical  food  in  whicli  are  present  all  tlie  constituents  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  body  of  an  infant  (§  236).  [It  contains  82-90  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  10-18  per  cent,  of  solids  varying  with  tlie  animal's  milk  investi- 
gated. In  round  numbers,  the  water  = 87 '5,  proteid  = 3-.5,  fats  = 4,  sugar  = 5,  ami 
ash  = 0 6.  The  solids  of  milk  consist  of  proteids  (cliielly  casein  or  caseinogen), 
fats,  carbohydrates  (lactose),  and  inorganic  salts.]  [If  an  adult  w'cre  to  live  on 
milk  alone,  to  get  the  23  oz.  of  dry  solids  necessary,  he  would  liave  to  take  9 [lints 
of  milk  daily,  rvliich  would  give  far  too  much  water,  fat,  and  proteids.]  To 
every  10  ])urts  of  proteids  there  are  10  parts  fat  and  20  parts  sugar.  Relatively 
more  of  the  fat  than  the  lu'oteid  of  the  milk  i.s  ahsorlied  {lialmer). 
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Characters. — Milk  i.s  an  opaque,  bluish-white  Huicl,  with  a sweetish  taste  and  a 
cliaracteristic  odour,  probablj^  duo  to  tlie  peculiar  volatile  substances  derived  from 
the  cutaneous  secretions  of  the  glands,  and  it  has  a specific  gravity  of  1026  to  10.3.5. 
A\'hen  it  stands  for  a time,  numerous  milk  globules,  butter  globules  or  cream, 
collect  on  its  surface,  under  which  there  is  a bluish  watery  fluid.  Human  milk  is 
always  alkaline,  cow’s  milk  may  be  alkaline,  acid,  or  amifiioteric ; Aidiile  the  milk 
of  carnivora  is  always  slightly  acid. 

[Quantity  secreted. — A woman  secretes  800  cc.  to  1 litre  and  a cow  6-7  litres 
l)er  day.] 

Milk-Grlobules. — AA^hcn  milk  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
tain numerous  small  highly  refractive  oil-globules  [0-0015-0-005  millimetre  in 
diameter],  floating  in  a clear  fluid— -the  milk-plasma  (figs.  288,  a h,  289) ; vdiile 
colostrum  corpuscles  and  ejiithelium  from 
the  milk-ducts  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
white  colour  and  opacity  of  the  milk  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  milk-globules, 
which  reflect  the  light;  the  globules  con- 
sist of  a fat,  or  butter,  and  are  said  by  sojne 
to  be  surrounded  with  a very  thin  envelope 
of  casein  or  liaptogen  membrane  [so  that 
milk  is  a perfect  emulsion.] 

If  acetic  acid  or  liquor  potasses  be  added  to  a 
microscopic  preparation  of  milk,  tlie  fatty  granules 
run  together  to  form  irregular  masses.  If  cow’s 
milk  be  shaken  with  caustic  potash,  the  casein 
envelopes  are  dissolved,  and  if  ether  be  added,  the 
milk  becomes  clear  and  transparent,  as  the  other 
dissolves  out  all  the  fatty  particles  in  the  solution. 

Ether  cannot  extract  the  fat  from  cow’s  milk  until 
acetic  acid  or  caustic  potash  is  added  to  liberate  the 
fats  from  their  envelopes  ; but  shaking  with  ether 
is  sufficient  to  extract  the  fats  from  human  milk. 

Some  observers  deny  that  an  envelope  of  casein 
exists,  and,  according  to  them,  milk  is  a simple  emulsion,  kept  emulsionised  owiim  to  the  colloid 
swollen-up  casein  in  the  milk-plasma.  The  treatment  of  milk  with  potash  and  elher  makes  the 
casein  unable  any  longer  to  preserve  the  emulsion  {Soxhlet). 

Tlie  fats  of  the  milk-globules  are  the  triglycerides  of  stearic,  jialmitic,  oleic 
acids ; very  little  myristic,  arachic  (butinic),  capric,  caprylic,  caproic,  and  butyric 
acids,  with  traces  of  acetic  and  formic  acids  and  cholesterin. 

[file  fats  of  milk  exist  in  an  emulsified  condition,  but  even  the  finest  milk- 
globules  are  much  larger  than  the  so-called  molecidar  granules  of  chyle.  The  fats 
of  milk  are  all  animal  fats,  a mixture  of  olein,  stearin,  and  pahnitin,  small 
quantities  of  capronin,  and  butyrin  (tri-glycerides  of  caproic  acid  C„  IT,  0,.  and 
butyric  acid  Hg  O^).  Their  melting  point  is  between  31  and  33°  C.  According 
to  Lc  ledeff,  human  milk  contains  twice  as  much  olein  as  pahnitin  and  stearin, 
while  111  cow  s milk  they  are  about  equal.  Butyrin  and  capronin  make  1111  about^h- 
of  the  fats  of  milk  (.l/?i?i/r).] 

O';  stirred  for  a long  time  {i.e.,  churned),  tlie  fat  of  the  milk- 
globules  IS  iiltunately  obtained  in  the  lorm  of  hiMcr,  owing  to  the  riqitiire  of  the  envelopes  of 
aisein  ns  soluble  111  alcohol  and  ether,  and  it  is  clarified  by  heat  (60°  C.),  or  by  washing 

th7£nntf  r i f it  lh•st  becomes  sour,^  owing  to 

the  foimation  of  lactic  acid,  and  afterwards  rancid,  owing  to  the  glycerin  of  the  neutral  fats 

Urranchrodour^  ncrolem  and  formic  acid,  while  the  volatile  fatty  acids  give  it 

oi^n  clear,  .slightly  opalescent  fluid,  and  contains  casein 

(g  24J,  111.  3)— -the  chief  proteid  of  milk — .some  lact-albmnin  (fij  32),  small 
quantity  of  nuclein,  and  a trace  of  diastatic  ferment  (in  human  milk).' 


289. 


Microscopic  appearance  of  milk,  (M)  u]iper 
half,  and  colostrnm  (C)  lower  half. 
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The  presence  of  other  peculiar  chemical  bodies,  c.y.,  lactoprotein,  globulin,  albumose,  galactin, 
&c.,  is  disputed  by  some  chemists.  Sebelien  distinguishes  besides  the  al)ove  proteids  lacto- 
globidin. 

[Proteids  of  Milk. — Thnvc  are  two  proteids  in  milk,  one  usually  called  casein, 
but  wliicli  Halliburton  proposes  to  call  caseinogen  (p.  299) ; this  is  the  chief 
])roteid  and  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  rennet.  The  other  is  present  in  small 
amount  and  resenrbles  serum-albumin  in  some  characters,  and  is  called  lact- 
albumin.] 

[Caseinogen  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids,  or  by  saturating  the 
milk  with  neutral  salts,  or,  better  still,  liy  a combination  of  both  methods.  It  is 
immediately  clotted  at  40°  liy  rennet,  but  if  it  be  Avashed  to  free  it  of  all  calcic 
phosphate,  clotting  does  not  then  take  place.  Caseinogen  is  usually  stated  to 
resemhle  alkali-albumin,  but  the  latter  does  not  clot  Avith  rennin.  In  its 
behaviour  toAvards  neutral  salts  caseinogen  behaA^es  like  a globulin.] 

[Casein, — This  name  is  restricted  by  Halliburton  to  the  proteid  formed  by  the 
action  of  rennin  on  caseinogen.  It  is  insoluble  hi  the  Avhey,  and  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  cheese.  Foster  calls  the  coagulated  casein  tyrein.] 

[Lact-albumin  remains  in  solution  after  precipitation  of  caseinogen  by  MgSO^ . 
It  coagidates  at  70°-80°C,  and  is  not  separable  by  fractional  heat-coagulation  into 
several  albumins.] 

[Lacto-globulin  is  absent  in  normal  milk  altliougli  it  is  present  in  colostrum.] 

[Proteoses  and  peptones  are  absent  (^Hallihurton).^ 

A^dien  milk  is  boiled  the  albumin  coagulates,  Avhile  the  surface  also  becomes 
covered  Avith  a thin  scum  or  layer  of  casein,  Avhich  has  become  insoluble  [the  rest 
of  the  milk  remaining  fluid.  The  scum  is  in  part,  perhaps,  lact-albumin  Avith 
altered  caseinogen  and  some  fat.] 

Casein. — When  milk  is  filtered  tliroiigb  fresh  animal  membranes  or  through  a clay  filter  [t.e., 
through  a porous  clay  cell  under  pressure],  the  casein  does  not  pass  through.  [This  shows  that 
the  casein  is  not  in  a state  of  true  solution  in  the  milk-plasma.]  Precipitation.  — It  is  precipi- 
tated by  adding  ciystals  of  MgS04  to  saturation.  [If  to  milk  twice  its  volume  of  a saturated 
solution  of  NaCl  and  crystals  of  NaCl  be  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  thoroughly,  casein  is 
precipitated,  and  carries  down  with  it  fat,  so  that  the  clear  filtrate  contains  the  lactose,  salts, 
and  coagulable  proteids.] 

The  plasma  contams  milk-sugar  (§  252)  [avIucIi  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in 
its  much  less  solubility  in  Avater  and  alcohol,  and  its  much  less  tendency  to 
crystallise.  Hor  does  it  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  directly] ; a carbohy- 
drate resembling  dextrin,  (?  lactic  acid),  lecithin,  urea,  extractHes,  kreatin,  sarkin, 
(potassic  sulphocyanide  in  coav’s  milk),  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides,  alkaline 
phosphates,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  alkaline  carlionates,  traces  of  iron, 
fluorine,  and  silica ; CO.„  H,  and  0. 

The  coagulation  oi  tmiik  depends  iipon  the  coaxjidation  of  Us  casein,  or,  as  it  is  called,  caseinogen. 
In  milk,  caseinogen  is  combined  with  calcium  phosphate,  Avhich  keeps  it  in  solution  ; acids 
which  act  on  the  calcium  phosphate  cause  coagulation  of  the  caseinogen  (acetic  and  tartaric 
acids  in  excess  redissolve  it).  All  acids  do  not  coagulate  human  milk.  It  is  coagulated  by 
two  or  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (O'l  per  cent.)  or  acetic  acid  (0'2  per  cent.).  The 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  after  it  has  stood  for  a time,  especially  in  a warm  place,  is 
due  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  which  is  formed  from  the  milk-sugar  in  the  milk  by  the 
action  of  bacillus  acidi  lactici  [which  is  introduced  from  Avithout]  (§  184,  I.).  It  chafiges  the 
neutral  alkaline  phosphate  into  the  acid  phosphate,  takes  the  casein  from  the  calcium  phos- 
phate, and  precipitates  the  casein.  The  sugar  is  decomposed  into  lactic  acid  and  COo. 

Souring  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a time — varying  with  the  temperature 
— it  first  becomes  neutral,  and  then  gradually  acid  ; but  for  a time  it  remains  fluid,  even 
although  acid.  The  acidity  steadily  increases,  and  after  a certain  degree  of  acidity  the  milk 
thickens,  and  filially  a jelly-like  mass  is  formed.  This  clot  gradually  shrinks — not  unlike  a blood 
clot — and  squeezes  out  a small  quantity  of  fluid,  the  milk-serum. 

Rennet  or  rennin  (§  250,  9,  d,  § 166,  II.)  coagulates  milk  with  an  alkaline  reaction  (sweet 
Avhey).  This  ferment  decomposes  the  caseinogen  into  the  precipitated  cheese  (casein)  and  also 
into  the  slightly  soluble  whey-albumin,  so  that  the  coagulation  by  rennet  is  a process  quite 
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distinct  from  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice.s,  [and  also  from  the 
precipitation  produced  by  acids.  The  presence  of  calcium  phosphate  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
the  coinidete  action  of  the  rennet  {Hammarslen).] 

[Experiments  with  rennet  and  milk. — Warm  a little  milk  to  40°  C. , and  add  a few  drops  of 
commercial  rennet,  setting  aside  the  mixture  in  a warm  place  ; a solid  coagulum  is  soon  formed, 
and  by  and  by  the  whey  separates  from  it.  If  the  milk  be  previously  diluted  with  water,  no 
coagulum  is  formed  ; and  if  the  rennet  be  boiled  before,  it,  like  other  ferments,  is  destroyed.  A 
solution  of  rennet  may  be  prepared  by  extracting  the  fourtli  stomach  of  the  calf  with  glycerin. 
[When  the  milk  is  coagulated  we  obtain  the  curd,  consisting  of  casein  with  some  milk-globules 
entangled  in  it ; the  whey  contains  some  sohrble  albumin  and  fat,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
the  salts  and  milk-sugar,  together  with  lactic  acid.] 

[Under  the  influence  of  weak  specimens  of  rennet  ferment  the  casein  of  milk  may  not  undergo  a 
complete  change  to  the  more  insoluble  form  of  tyrein  (p.  299).  The  change  may  merely  consist  in 
certain  chemical  qualities  of  the  casein  being  altered,  the  milk  itself,  as  far  as  clotting  or  naked 
eye  characteristics  are  concerned,  being  apparently  unacted  upon  by  the  rennet  ferment.  The 
changes  which  the  casein  undergoes  in  these  circum.stances  are  that  it  becomes  preci])itated  by  a 
lover  percentage  of  neutral  .salts  or  of  free  acid  ; whereas,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
IS  no  separation  of  casein  by  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to 
milk  (there  being  required  almost  total  saturation  with  the  salt),  yet  under  the  above  conditions  an 
abundant  separation  of  this  changed  casein  occurs.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  just  half  the  strength 
necessary  to  preci2iitate  the  casein  in  milk  will  form  a curd  when  the  milk  has  been  subjected 
to  such  weak  rennet  ferment.  One  more  [loint  is  of  interest,  and  that  is  that  the  casein  thus 
changed  will  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  for  certain  reasons  this  is  not  so  satisfactoiw  a test  of  the 
change  as  the  action  of  neutral  salt  or  free  acid. 

1 ancreatic  juice  was  long  ago  described  as  jrosse.ssing  a rennet  ferment.  Verv  strong 
specimens  do  not  show  this  action,  jjrobably  because  the  ^iroteolytic  action  masks  it,  but  less 
strong  will  give  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  though  there  may  be  no  clotting  of  the 
milk  as  a whole.  This  power  of  the  milk  of  becoming  coagulated  on  boiling  after  treat- 
inent  ryitli  jiancreatic  extracts  was  described  first  by  Eoberts  as  the  metacasein  reaction  (J.  S. 
Edkins).'] 

[A  milk-coagulating  ferment  is  found  in  certain  plants  (artichokes,  figs,  Carica  papaya),  and 
causes  mdk  to  coagulate  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  also  found  in  the  small  intestine 
of  the  calf,  while  a 5 per  cent.  NaCl  solution  of  the  seeds  of  Withania  coaendans  coagulates 
milk  in  an  alkaline  medium.] 

Boding  (by  killing  all  the  lower  organi.sms),  sodium  bicarbonate  (3-5^5),  ammonia,  .salicylic 
acid  (^^B^ir),  glycerin,  and  ethereal  oil  of  mustard  prevent  the  sjiontaneoua  coagulation.  Fresh 
milk  makes  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue,  but  boiled  milk  does  not  do  so.  When  milk  is  exposed 
to  tlie  air  lor  a long  time,  it  gives  off  CO2  and  absorbs  0 ; the  fats  are  increased  (?  owing  to  the 
development  of  fungi  in  the  milk),  and  so  arc  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts  from  the  de- 
comjiosition  of  the  casein.  According  to  Sclimidt-Miilheim,  some  of  the  casein  becomes  con- 
verted into  peptone,  but  this  occurs  only  in  unboiled  milk. 

Composition. — 100  parts  of  mdk  contain — 


Water, 

Human. 

87-24  to  90-58 

Cow. 

86-23 

Solids, 

9-42  ,,  12-39 

13-77 

Casein,  . 

2-91  ,,  3-92  2-36. 

' 3-23 

Albumin, 

0-50 

Butter,  . 

2-67  ,,  4-30 

4-50 

Milk-sugar,  . 

3-15  ,,  6-09 
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Salts, 

0-14  ,,  0-28 

0-61 

[Cow’s?-.  Human  Milk. -The  inilk  of  the  ass  most  clo.sely  resembles 
former  contains  much  less  fat.  Cow’s  milk  is  J richer  in  proteids,  but  4 
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^ poorer  in  sugar.  By 


3-57 

1-85 

5-05 


1 1-  1 T r r — Lilian,  3 iieucr  in  jiroteius,  uu:  f-f,  poore 

addmg  vol.  of  water  and  sugar  cow’s  milk  can  be  made  to  resemble  human  milk.  Human  milk 
contains  a very  small  amount  of  inorganic  salts,  its  milk  globules  are  smaller,  and  there  are 
(lualitative  (liHerences  in  its  coagulated  casein  as  compared  with  cow’s  milk.  Cow’s  milk  yields 
a dense  curd,  while  the  curd  ot  human  milk  falls  in  a more  Ilocculent  condition;  moreover,  human 
^ dige.sted  both  by  normal  and  artificial  gastric  juice  than  cow’s  milk.] 

[1  lie  loliowing  table  shows  the  difference  in  conqiosition  between  colostrum,  (1-5  days  after 
dehvery)  and  milk  (from  the  7th  day  onwards).  ^ 


In  100  imrt.s. 

1 ' ' 1 “ 

Water.  Proteida. 

I'nt.s. 

Sugar. 

.Sails. 

Colostrum, 
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. : 86-4  5-3 
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ililk,  .... 

87'8  2*5 
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Colostnim,  therefore,  is  richer  in  solids,  and  the  latter  consist  chielly  of  albumin,  and  but 
little  casein.  The  casein  gradually  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  albumin,  and  on  the  7th 
day  there  is  chielly  casein  and  little  albumin.  Colostrum  contains  less  sugar.] 

Gases. — FHiiger  and  Setschenow  found  in  100  vols.  of  milk  5'01  to  7 '60  CO„ ; 0’09  to  0'32  0 ; 
0‘70  to  1'41  N,  according  to  volume.  Only  part  of  the  COo  is  expelled  by  phosphoric  acid. 

Salts. — Tha  potash  salts  (as  in  blood-corpuscles  and  muscle  are  more  abundant  than  the  .soda 
compounds,  while  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  calcium  phosphate,  which  is  necessary  for 
forming  the  hones  of  the  infant.  Wildensteiu  found  in  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  human  milk — 
sodium  chloride,  10'73  ; potassium  chloride,  26'33  ; i^otash,  21’44  ; lime,  18'78  ; magnesia, 
0'87  ; phosphoric  acid,  19  ; ferric  phosphate,  0'21  ; sulphuric  acid,  2'64;  .silica,  traces.  The 
amount  of  salts  present  is  affected  by  the  salts  of  the  food. 

[Bunge  gives  the  following  table  of  the  composition  of  the  salts  of  milk  — 


In  1000  parts. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Calcium. 

Magnesia. 

Iron  oxide. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Chlorine. 

Woman’s  milk. 

0-7 

0-3 

0-3 

OT 

0-006 

0-5 

' 

0-4 

Cow’s  milk,  . 

1-8 

I'i 

1-6 

0-2 

0-004 

2-0 

1'7 

Conditions  Influencing  the  Composition  of  Milk. — The  ofteuer  the  breasts  are  emptied,  the 
richer  the  milk  becomes  in  casein.  The  last  milk  obtained  at  any  time  [“strippings  ”]  is  always 
richer  in  brrtter,  as  it  comes,  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  gland — viz.,  the  acini.  Some 
substances  are  diminished  and  others  increased  in  amount,  according  to  the  time  after  delivery. 
The  following  are  increased  : — Until  the  2nd  month  after  delivery,  casein  and  fat ; until  the 
5th  mouth,  the  salts  (which  diminish  progressively  from  this  time  onwards) ; from  the  8th  to 
the  lOtli  month,  the  sugar.  The  following  are  diminished: — from  10th  to  24tli  month,  casein; 
from  5th  to  6th  and  lOtli  to  lltli  mouth,  fat  ; during  1st  month,  the  sugar  ; from  the  5th 
month,  the  salts. 

The  greater  amount  of  milk  that  is  secreted  (woman),  the  more  casein  and  sugar,  and  the 
less  butter  it  contains.  The  milk  of  a pirimipara  is  less  watery.  Eich  feeding,  esp)ecially  pro- 
teids  (small  amount  of  vegetable  food),  increases  the  amount  of  milk  and  the  casein,  sugar,  and 
fat  in  it ; a large  amount  of  carbohydrates  (not  fats)  increases  the  amount  of  sugar. 

Modifying  Conditions. — That  cow’s  milk  is  influenced  by  the  pasture  and  food  is  well  known. 
Turnip  as  food  gives  a p>eculiar  odour,  taste,  and  flavour  to  milk,  and  so  do  the  fragrant  gi’asses. 
The  mental  state  of  the  nurse  influences  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  Jaborandi  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a galactagogue,  but  its  action  is  temprorary.  Atropjiu  is  a true  anti- 
galactagogue.  The  composition  of  the  milk  may  be  aftected  by  using  fatty  food,  by  the  use  of 
salts,  and  above  all  by  the  diet  {Dolan). 

[Milk  may  be  a vehicle  for  communicating  disease — by  direct  contamination  from  the  water 
used  for  adulterating  it  or  cleansing  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kepit ; by  the  milk  absorbing 
deleterious  gases  ; by  the  secretion  being  altered  in  diseased  animals.]  Milk  ought  not  to  be 
kept  in  zinc  vessels,  owing  to  the  formation  of  zinc  lactate. 

Substitutes  for  Milk. — If  other  than  human  milk  has  to  be  used,  ass’s  milk  most  closelj' 
resembles  human  milk.  Cow’s  milk  is  best  when  it  contains  plenty  of  fatty  matters — it  must 
be  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water  at  first  and  a little  milk-sugar  added.  The  casein  of 
cow’s  milk  differs  qualitatively  from  that  of  human  milk  ; its  coagulated  flocculi  or  curd  are 
much  coarser  than  the  fine  curd  of  human  milk,  and  they  are  only  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
juices,  while  human  milk  is  completely  dissolved.  Cow’s  milk  when  boiled  is  less  digestible 
than  unboiled  milk. 

Tests  for  Milk. —The  amount  of  cream  is  estimated  by  placing  the  milk  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a tall  cylindrical  glass  graduated  into  a hundred  \iarts,  or  creamometer  ; the  cream 
collects  on  the  surface,  and  ought  to  form  from  10  to  24  vols.  pier  cent.  [The  cream  is  gene- 
rally about  T§xr-]  'i’he  specific  gravity  (fresh  cow’s  milk  1029  to  1034  ; when  creamed,  1032 
to  1040) — is  estimated  with  the  lactometer  at  15°  C.  The  sugar  is  estimated  by  titration  with 
Fehling’s  solution  (§  150,  II.),  but  in  this  case  1 cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  corresponds 
to  0‘067  grin,  of  milk-sugar  ; or  its  amount  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  saecharimeter 
(§  150).  Proteids  are  pn-ecipitated  and  the  fats  extracted  with  other.  The  fats  in  fresh  inilk 
form  about  3 per  cent.,  and  in  skimmed  milk  li  pier  cent,  'riie  amount  of  water  in  relation 
to  the  milk-globules  is  estimated  by  the  lactoscopre  or  the  diapflianometer  of  Donne  (modi- 
fied by  Vogel  and  Hopipe-Seyler),  which  consists  of  a gla.ss  vessel  with  pilane  parallel  sides  pilaced 
1 centimetre  apiart.  A measured  quantity  of  milk  is  taken,  and  water  is  added  to  it  from  a 
burette  until  the  outline  of  a candle  flame  pilaced  at  a distance  of  1 metre  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  diluted  milk.  This  is  done  in  a dark  room.  For  1 cubic  centimetre  of  good  cow’s 
milk,  70  to  85  centimetres  water  are  required.  [Other  forms  of  lactoscope  are  used,  all  depend- 
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ill"  oil  tliesMiio  priiioiple  of  an  optical  test,  viz.,  tliat  the  ojiacity  of  milk  varies  with  anil  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  butter-fats  present,  i.c. , the  oil-globules.  Bond  uses  a shallow 
cylindrical  vessel  with  the  bottom  covered  by  black  lines  on  a white  surface.  A measured 
ipiantity  of  water  is  placed  in  this  vessel,  and  milk  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  parallel 
lines  on  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  cease  to  be  visible.  On  counting  the  number  of 
drops  a table  accom])anying  the  appliance  gives  the  pcrcentago  of  fats.  This  method  gives 
approximate  results.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  use  fresh  milk.] 

Various  substances  pass  into  the  milk  ivhcn  they  are  administered  to  the  mother — manji  odori- 
ferous vegetable  bodies,  e.(j.,  anise,  vermuth,  garlic,  &c.  ; chloral,  rhubarb,  opium,  indigo, 
salicylic  acid,  iodine,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony.  In  osteomalacia  the 
amount  of  lime  in  the  milk  is  increased  {Gusscroio).  Potassium  iodide  diminishes  the  secretion 
of  milk  by  affecting  the  secretory  function.  Amongst  abnormal  constituents  are — haemoglobin, 
bile-pigments,  mucin,  blood-corpuscles,  pus,  fibrin.  Numerous  fungi  and  other  low  organisms 
develop  in  evacuated  milk,  and  the  rare  blue  milk  is  due  to  the  development  of  bacillus 
cyanogeneum.  The  milk-serum  is  blue,  not  the  fungus.  Blue  milk  is  unhealthy,  and  causes 
iliarrhcea.  There  are  fungi  which  make  milk  bluish-black  or  green.  Red  and  yellow  milk  are 
produced  by  a similar  action  of  chromogenic  fungi  (§  181).  The  former  is  produced  by  Micro- 
coccus prodigiosus,  which  is  colourless.  The  colour  seems  to  be  due  to  fuchsin.  The  yellow 
colour  is  produced  by  bacillus  synxanthus.  Some  of  the  pigments  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
aniline-,  and  others  to  the  phenol-colouring  matters  {Hilppe). 

The  rennet-like  action  of  bacteria  is  a widely  diffused  property  of  these  organisms  ; they 
coagulate  and  peptonise  casein,  and  may  ultimately  produce  further  decompositions.  The 
butyric  acid  bacillus  (§  184)  first  coagulates  casein,  then  peptonises  it,  and  finally  splits  it  up, 
with  the  evolution  of  ammonia  {Hiippe). 

Milk  becomes  stringy  owing  to  the  action  of  cocci  which  form  a stringy  substance  l^dcxtran, 
CjoHioOio  [Scheibler)],  just  as  beer  or  wine  undergoes  a similar  or  ropy  change.  [The  milk  of 
diseased  animals  may  contain  or  transmit  directly  infectious  matter.] 

Preparations  of  Milk.— (1)  Condensed  Milk.— 80  grms.  cane-sugar  are  added  to  1 litre  of 
milk  ; the  whole  is  evaporated  to  4 ; and  while  hot  sealed  up  in  tin  cans.  For  children  one 
teaspoonful  is  dissolved  in  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  then  boiled. 

(2)  Koumiss  is  prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  mare’s  milk.  After  the  addition  of  koumiss 
and  sour  milk,  the  whole  is  violently  stirred,  and  it  undergoes  the  alcoholic  feisnentation, 
whereby  the  milk-sugar  is  first  changed  into  galactose,  and  then  into  alcohol ; so  that  koumiss 
contains  2 to  3 per  cent,  of  alcohol ; while  the- casein  is  at  first  precipitated,  but  is  afterwards 
partly  redissolved  and  ehanged  into  acid-albumin  and  peptone.  Tartar  koumiss  seems  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  a special  bacterium  (Diaspora  caucasia). 

[How  is  Milk  fonned  ? — It  is  obvious  from  its  cliemical  composition  that  milk  is 
not  a simple  transudation  from  the  blood,  for  casein  and  lactose  occur  in  it  in  large 
amount,  and  neither  of  these  is  present  in  the  blood ; moreover,  there  is  much  fat, 
which  occurs  only  in  small  amount  in  the  blood.  Lastly,  the  ash  of  milk  is 
quantitatively  different  from  the  ash  of  blood-plasma.  Milk,  therefore,  is  a 
chemical  product,  due  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary 
glands,  which  find  only  tlie  raw  material  in  the  blood,  and  from  this,  by  their  ovm 
subtle  chemistry,  manufacture  the  specific  products  of  the  milk.] 

[Source  of  the  Fats. — A plentiful  supply  of  proteid  food  iircreases  the  amount  of 
milk  and  its  specific  constituents,  but  most  of  all  it  increases  its  richness  in  fats. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  fats  of  milk  are  not  derived  from  the  fats  taken  with  the 
food,  but  are  obtained  from  the  splitting  up  of  proteid  molecules,  and  we  know 
that  albumin  does  split  up  under  certain  conditions  into  a nitrogenous  and  a non- 
nitrogenous  molecule.  Further,  in  a bitch  fed  on  pure  flesh  diet,  the  milk 
contains  a very  large  amount  of  fat.] 

[The  addition  of  fat  to  the  food  rather  diminishes  than  increases  the  fats  of  the 
milk,  if  there  be  not  simultaneously  sufficient  proteids  in  the  food.] 

[Source  of  the  Sugar. — The  carbohydrates  of  the  food  have  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  milk,  and  even  in  herbivora  there  is  no  special  effect 
to  be  noted.  The  greatest  jiart  of  the  sugar  is  also  derived  from  the  proteids,  for 
bitches  fed  oil  an  exclusively  animal  diet  (flesh)  yield  a consid«»rable  amount  of 
sugar.] 

[Source  of  Casein. — This  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  proteids  of  the  blood  and 
lymph.] 
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[To  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  tlierefore,  protekl  food  must  be  given.] 

[Margarine  or  artificial  butter.— The  best  form  is  beef  fat  freed  from  its  stearin  and 
mixed  with  milk  or  genuine  butter-colouring  and  flavouring  ingredients.  If  prepared  from 
wholesome  pure  animal  fats,  it  has  a nutritive  value  little  inferior  to  butter,  but  it  seems  to 
be  less  assimilable  than  butter.] 

(3)  Cheese  is  prepared  by  coagulating  milk  with  rennet,  alloAving  the  whey  to 
separate,  and  adding  salt  to  the  c\ird.  When  kept  for  a long  time  cheese  “ ripens,” 
the  casein  again  becomes  soluble  in  water,  probably  from  the  formation  of  soda 
albuminate ; in  many  cases  it  becomes  semi-fluid,  wlien  it  takes  the  characters  of 
peptones.  When  further  decomposition  occurs,  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed. 
[The  word  tyrosin  is  derived  from  Tupds,  cheese.]  The  fats  increa.se  at  the 
expense  of  the  casern,  and  they  again  undergo  further  change,  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  giving  the  characteristic  odour. 

The  formation  of  peptone,  leucin,  tyi-osin,  and  the  decomposition  of  fat  recall  the  digestive 
processes.  [Cheese  is  coagulated  casein,  entangling  more  or  less  fat,  so  that  the  richness  of  the 
cheese  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  milk  from  which  it  is  made.  There  are,  in  this  sense, 
th  ree  kinds  of  cheese,  whole  milk,  skim  m ilk,  and  cream  cheese,  the  last  being  rejiresented  by 
Stilton,  Roquefort,  Cheshire,  &c.  The  composition  is  shown  in  the  following  table  after 
Bauer  : — 


AVater. 

Xitrogcnou.s 

Matter. 

Eat. 

Extractives. 

Ash. 

Cream  cheese. 

35-75 

7-16 

30-43 

2-53 

4-13 

Whole  milk,  . 

46-82 

27-62 

20-54 

2-97 

3-05 

Skim  milk, 

48-02 

32-65 

8-41 

6-80 

4-12 

Cream  cheese,  especially  if  it  be  made  from  the  goat’s  milk,  acquires  a veiy  high  odoiw  and 
strong  flavour  when  it  is  kept  and  “ripens”;  the  casein  is  partly  decomposed  to  yield 
ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  while  the  fats  yield  butyric,  caproic,  and  other  acids.] 


232.  EGGS  must  be  regarded  as  a complete  food,  as  the  organism  of  the  young 
chick  is  developed  from  them.  The  yolk  contains  a characteristic  proteid  body — 
vitellin  (§  249),  and  an  albuminate  m the  envelopes  of  the  yellow  yolk  spheres — 
nuclein,  from  the  white  yolk  ; fats  in  the  yello^v  yolk  (palmitin,  olein),  cholesterhi, 
much  lecithin,  and  as  its  decomposition-product,  glyceriu-jahosphoric  acid ; rjrape- 
sugar,  pigments  (lutem),  and  a body  containing  iron  and  related  to  haemoglobin  ; 
lastly,  salts  qualitatively  the  same  as  in  blood — quantitatively  as  in  the  blood-cor- 
puscles— and  gases.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  white  of  egg  is  egg-albumin 
(§  249),  together  Avith  a small  amount  of  palmitin  and  olein  partly  saponified  Avith 
soda  ; grape-sugar,  extractives  ; lastly  salts,  qualitatively  resembling  those  of  blood, 
but  quantitatively  like  those  of  serum,  and  a trace  of  fluorine.  Eelatively  more  of 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  than  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  eggs  are  absorbed 
(Rubner).  [Considered  as  a food,  eggs  are  obviously  deficient  in  carbohydrates.] 


[The  shell  is  composed  chiefly  of  mineral  matter  (91  per  cent,  of  calcic  carbonate,  6 ])er  cent, 
of  calcic  phosphate,  and  3 per  cent,  of  organic  matter).  A hen’s  egg  weighs  about  1]|  07„,  of 
Avhich  the  shell  forms  about  xV-  Note  the  amount  of  fats  in  the  yolk.] 

Composition : — • 


Water,  . 
Proteids, 
Fats,  &c., 


AVliitc  of  Kgg.  A'olk. 
84-8  51-5 

12  0 15  0 

2-0  30  0 


White  of  Egg.  A'olk. 
Mineral  matter,  . 1'2  1'4 

Pigment  extractives,  ...  2T 


233.  FLESH  AND  ITS  PEEP AEATIONS.— Flesh,  in  the  form  in  Avhich  it 
is  eaten,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  muscle-substance  proper,  more  or  less  of  the 
elements  of  fat,  connective-  and  elastic-tissue  mixed  Avith  it  (§  293).  The  following 
results  refer  to  flesh  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  those  constituents.  The  cliief 
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pi-otoid  constituent  of  the  coutmctile  nuiscular  substance  is  myosin  ; serum-alkimin 
occurs  in  the  tiuid  of  the  fibres,  in  the  lympli  and  blood  of  muscle.  The /ate  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  interfascicidar  fat-cells,  while  lecithin  and  rliole- 
sterin  come  from  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  ; the  gelatin  is  derived  from  the  connec- 
tive-tissue of  the  perimysium,  perineurium,  and  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  and 
tendons.  The  red  colour  of  the  flesh  is  due  to  the  hiemoglobin  present  in  the 
sarcous  substance,  but  in  some  muscles,  e.g.,  the  heart,  there  is  a special  pigment, 
myoliEeraatin  {MacMtinn),  [althougli  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler.]  Elastin  occurs  in  the  sarcolemma,  neurilemma,  and  in  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  perimysium  and  walls  of  the  vessels ; the  small  amount  of  Iceratin  is 
derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels.  The  chief  muscular  substance, 
tlie  result  of  the  retrogressive  metabolism  of  the  sarcous  substance,  is  hreatin 
( - 0-05  per  cent.) ; Ireatinin,  sometimes  inosinic  acid,  then  lactic,  or  rather 
mrcolactic  acid  (§  293).  Further,  taurin,  sarkin,  xanthin,  uric  acid,  carnin,  inosit 
(most  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  drunkards),  urea  (OT  per  cent,  [but  in  the  dog-fish 
l'9o  per  cent.]),  dextrin  (in  horse  and  rabbit,  not  constant)  -,  grape-sugar,  but  this 
is  very  probably  derived  post-mortem  from  glycogen  (043  per  cent.),  Avhicli  occurs 
ill  considerable  amount  in  foetal  muscles  ; lastly,  volatile  fatty  acids.  Amongst 
the  salts,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  compounds  are  most  abundant ; magnesium 
phosphate  exceeds  calcium  phosphate  in  amount.  [The  composition  varies  some- 
what even  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal.] 


Ill  100  parts  Flesh  there  are,  according  to  Sclilossberger  and  v.  Bibra — 


i 

i 

0-x. 

Calf. 

Deer. 

Pig. 

Mail. 

Fowl. 

Call). 

Frog. 

'Water, 

77-50 

78-20 

74-63 

78-30 

74-45 

77-30 

79-78 

80-43 

Solids, 

Soluble  albumin. 

22-50 
) ^ 

21-80 

25-37 

21-70 

25-55 

22*7 

20-22 

2-35 

19-57 

Coloming  matter,  . 

2-20 

2-60 

1-94 

2-40 

1-93 

3-0 

1 *ob 

Glutin,  . 

1-30 

1-60 

0-50 

0-80 

2-07 

1 

1*2 

1~98 

2-48 

Alcoholic  extract,  . 

1-50 

1-40 

4-75 

1-70 

3-71 

1-4 

3-47 

3-46 

Fats, 

Insoluble  albumin, 

1-30 

2-30 

• 1-11 

0 10 

Blood-vessels,  &c.. 

17-50 

16-2 

16-81 

16-81 

15-54 

16-5 

11-31 

11-67 

In  100  parts  Ash  there  are  — 


Horse. 

Ox. 

Calf. 

Fig. 

Potash,  ...... 

Soda,  ••.... 

Magnesia, 

Chalk, 

Potassium,  ..... 

Sodium,  ...... 

Chlorine,  • ■ . . . 

Iron  oxide,  ..... 

Phosphoric  Acid,  .... 

Sulphuric  ,, 

Silicic  - ,,  • . . ! 

Carbonic  .,,  . , . | 

Ammonia, 

39-40 

4-86 

3-88 

1-80 

} 1 
1-0 
46-74 

0-30 

35-94 

3- 31 

1- 73 
5-36 

4- 86 
0-98 

34-36 

3-37 

2- 07 
8-02 
0-15 

34-40 

2-35 

1-45 

1-99 

1 10-59  1 

0-27 
48-13 

0-81 

37-79 

4-02 

4-81 

7-54 

0-40 

0-62 

0-35 

44-47 

riie  amount  of  fat  in  flesli  varies  very  iniicli  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal.  After 
removal  of  the  vrsible  fat,  human  llesh  contains  7T5  ; o.v,  11T2  ; calf,  lOM;  sheei),  3-9  ; wild 

goo.se,  8-8  ; fowl,  2-5  per  cent.  > 

The  amount  of  extractives  is  most  abundant  in  those  animals  which  exhibit  energetic 
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imiscular  action  ; lienee  it  is  largest  in  wild  animals.  The  e.xtract  is  increased  after  vigorous 
muscular  action,  whereby  sarcolactic  acid  is  develo[ied,  and  the  llesh  becomes  more  tender  and  is 
more  palatable.  Some  of  the  extractives  excite  the  nervous  system,  c.g.,  kreatin  and  kreatinin  ; 
and  others  give  to  llesh  its  characteristic  agreeable  flavour  [“  osmasonie,”]  but  this  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  dilferent  fats  of  the  flesh,  and  is  best  developed  when  the  flesh  is  cooked. 
The  extractives  in  100  parts  of  flesh  are  in  man  and  pigeon,  3 ; deer  and  duck,  4 ; swallow,  7 
per  cent. 

[Flesh  is  characterised  by  its  large  percentage  of  jiroteids  containing  four  times  as  much  as 
milk.  The  flesh  of  birds  contains  most  iiroteids,  then  follows  that  of  mammals,  and  then 
fishes.] 

[Munk  gives  the  following  table  of  its  composition — , 


1 

1 In  100  Parts  Flesh, 

Ox. 

Calf. 

Pig. 

Horse. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

i Water, 

76-7 

75-6 

72-6 

74-3 

70-8 

79-3 

Solids, 

23-3 

24-4 

27 '4 

25-7 

29-2 

20-7 

Myosiu,  albumin, 
gelatin,  . 

and  \ 

• J 

20-0 

19-4 

19-9 

21-7 

22-7 

18'3 

Fat, 

1-5 

2-9 

6-2 

2-5 

4-1 

0-7 

Carbohydrates,  . 

3 

0-6 

0-8 

0-6 

0-6 

1-3 

0-9 

Salts,  . 

1-2 

1-3 

1-1 

1-0 

IT 

0-8] 

Cooking  of  Flesh. — As  a general  rule,  the  flesh  of  young  animals,  owing  to  the  sarcolemma, 
connective-tissue,  and  elastic  constituents  being  less  tough,  is  more  tender  and  more  easil}’- 
digested  than  the  flesh  of  old  animals  ; after  flesh  has  been  kept  for  a time  it  is  more  friable 
and  tender,  as  the  iiiosit  becomes  changed  into  sarcolactic  acid  and  the  glycogen  into  sugar, 
and  this  again  into  lactic  acid,  whereby  the  elements  of  the  flesh  undergo  a kind  of  maceration. 
Finely  divided  flesh  is  more  digestible  than  when  it  is  eaten  in  large  pieces.  In  cooking  meat, 
the  heat  ought  not  to  be  too  intense,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  too  long,  as  the  muscular 
fibres  thereby  become  hard  and  shrink  very  much.  Those  parts  are  most  digestible  which  are 
obtained  from  the  centre  of  a roast  where  they  have  been  heated  to  60°  to  70°  C.,  as  this 
temperature  is  sirflicient,  with  the  aid  of  the  acids  of  the  flesh,  to  change  the  connective-tissue 
into  gelatin,  whereby  the  fibres  are  loosened,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  readily  attacks  them.  In 
roasting  beef,  apply  heat  suddenly  at  first,  to  coagulate  a layer  on  the  surface,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  juice. 

Meat  Soup  is  best  prepared  by  cutting  the  flesh  into  pieces  and  placing  them  for  several 
hours  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  boiling.  Liebig  found  that  6 parts  per  100  of  ox  flesh  were 
dissolved  by  cold  water.  When  this  cold  extract  was  boiled,  2'95  parts  were  precipitated  as 
coagulated  albumin,  which  is  chiefly  removed  by  “ skimming,”  so  that  only  3 05  parts  remain 
in  solution.  From  100  parts  of  flesh  of  fowl,  8 piarts  were  extracted,  and  of  these  4 '7  was  coagulated 
and  3'3  remained  dissolved  in  the  soup.  By  boiling  for  a very  long  time,  part  of  the  albumin 
may  be  redissolved.  The  dissolved  substances  are  : — (1)  Inorganic  salts  of  the  meat,  of  which 
82  "27  per  cent,  pass  into  the  soup  ; the  earthy  phosphates  chiefly  remain  in  the  cooked  meat. 
(2)  Kreatin,  kreatinin,  the  inosiuates  and  lactates  which  give  to  broth  or  beef-tea  their  stimu- 
lating qualities,  and  a small  amount  of  aromatic  extractives.  , (3)  Gelatin,  more  abundantly 
exti'acted  from  the  flesh  of  young  animals.  According  to  these  facts,  therefore,  flesh  broth  or 
beef-tea  is  a powerful  stimulant,  supplying  muscle  with  restoratives,  but  is  not  a food  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  kreatin  in  general  leaves  the  body  unchanged  (v.^  Koil).  The 
flesh,  especially  if  it  be  cooked  in  a large  mass,  after  the  e.xtraction  of  the  broth,  is  still  avail- 
able as  a food. 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  an  extract  of  flesh  evaporated  to  a thick  syrupy  consistence.  It 
contains  no  fat  or  gelatin  or  pipteid,  and  is  chiefly  a solution  of  the  extractives  and  salts  ot 
flesh.  [It  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  water  and  78  of  solids.  Of  the  latter— which  contain 
no  proteids — 61  per  cent,  is  organic,  and  17  inorganic  salts.  Crystals  of  kreatin  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  extract.] 

[Extract  of  Fish. — A similar  extract  is  now  prepared  from  fish  ; and  such  extract  has  no  fishy 
flavour,  but  presents  much  the  same  appearance,  odour,  and  properties  as  extract  of  flesh.] 

[Beef-Tea  made  by  putting  the  moat,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  in  cold  water  and  then  gradu- 
ally heating  it,  is  really  a watery  extract  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  meat.  It  has  slight 
nutritive  and  stimulating  properties,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a watery  solution  of  the  extractives, 
and  salts  of  meat  together  with  gelatin,  minute  quantities  of  soluble  albumin,  and,  perhaps, 
some  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.] 

[Preservation  of  Meat. — Much  “preserved”  meat  in  tins  is  now  used.  The  Indians  dry  strips 
of  meat  in  the  sun’s  rays  to  form  iiemniican.  “ Pickling  ” or  salting  meat  is  much  jiractised.  Voit 
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found  that  where  meat  is  placed  in  brine  its  nutritive  value  is  not  greatly  impaired.  In  salted 
meat,  besides  an  increase  of  salt,  he  found  a lo.ss  of  10'4  per  cent,  of  water  and  of  organic 
matters  2T,  albumin  IT,  e.Ktractives  13'5,  and  jihosphoric  acid  8 '.5  per  cent.  When  meat  is 
“ smoked  ” the  surface  becomes  harder,  and  the  meat  is  acted  on  by  cropsote  and  other  antiseptics 
present  in  the  smoke  of  the  wood  used  in  the  process.] 


234.  VEG-ETABLE  FOODS. — Tlio  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  are  not 
so  easily  absorbed  as  animal  food  {Rubner).  Still  if  tbey  contain  the  same  amount 
of  iST  they  may  completely  replace  animal  proteids  {Rutgers),  [and,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  the  vegetable  proteids  do  not  seem  to  difi'er  essentially  from  animal 
proteids.]  Carbohydrates,  starch,  and  sugar  are  very  completely  absorbed,  and 
even  a not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  cellulose  may  be  digested  (§  184,  I).  The 
more  fats  that  are  contained  in  the  vegetable  food,  the  less  are  the  carbohydrates 
digested  and  absorbed. 


[Vegetable  foods  are  characterised  by  the  very  large  amount  of  non-nitrogenous 
substance  they  contain,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  is  irsually  contained  in  cellulose 
capsules,  which  are  either  not 
or  with  difficulty  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  juices,  and  they 
always  yield  a considerable 
amount  of  indigestible  residue, 
so  that  the  herbivorous  animals 
always  pass  a larger  quantity  of 
faeces  than  carnivorous.  More- 
over, vegetable  food  is  not  so 
fully  utilised  in  the  digestive 
tract  as  animal  food  (p.  43.5). 

Further,  the  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, esiDecially  the  phosphatic 
salts,  are  more  abundant  than 
soda  and  lime,  while  there  is 
little  chlorine  {Mimic).'] 

1.  The  cereals  are  most  im- 
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Fig.  290. 

portant  vegetable  foods  ; they  Section  of  part  of  a grain  of  wheat ; ep,  epidermis  with 
contain  jDroteids,  starch,  salts,  cuticle  c ; m,  middle  layer  ; qit,,  transverse,  and  sdi, 

and  about  14  per  cent,  of  water  ti^bular  cells  ; Ir  and  n,  coats  of  the  seed  ; Kl,  glutiu 

The  nitrogenous  body  glutin  is  starch-groins  within  cells. 

most  abundant  under  the  husk  (fig.  290,  Kl).  The  use  of  whole  meal  containing 
the  outer  layers  of  the  grain  is  highly  nutritive,  but  bread  containing  much  bran 
is  somewhat  indigestible  {Rubner).  Their  composition  is  the  following  : — 


j 100  Parts  of  the  Dry  Meal  eontain 

100  Parts  of  Ash  contain 

1 Of 

Albumin. 

Starch. 

Kcd  Wheat. 

White  Wheat. 

Wheat, 

16-52% 

56-25% 

27-87 

Potash, 

33-84 

Rye,  . 

11 -92 

60-91 

15-75 

Soda,  . 

j 

Barley, 

17-70 

38-31 

1-93 

Lime,  . 

3-09 

Maize, 

13-65 

77-74 

9-60 

Magnesia, 

13-54  i 

Kice, 

7-40 

86-21 

1-36 

Iron  oxide,  . 

0-31 

Buckwheat,  . 

6-8-10-5 

65-05 

49-36 

Phosphoric  Acid, . 

59-21 

0-15 

Silica,  . 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  soda  is  absent  from  white  wheat,  its  place  being  taken  by  other 
alkalies  Kye  contains  more  cellulose  and  dextrin  than  wlioat,  but  less  sugar  : rye-bread  is 
usually  less  porous. 
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Tlio  following  table  by  Konig  gives  their  composition  although  they  vary  much  with  climate, 
soil,  cultivation,  &c. 


In  100  I’nrts. 

AVheat. 

Kye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

nice. 

Maize. 

Water, 

13-6 

Ifl 

1 

13-8 

12-4 

13-1 

13T 

Pi’oteid, 

12-4 

11-5 

IIT 

]0-4 

7-9 

9-9 

Fat, 

1-8 

1-8 

2-2 

.^■2 

0-9 

4-6 

Carbohydrates  and 
N -free  extractives. 

67-9 

67-8 

64-9 

57-8 

76-5 

68-4 

Cellnlose, 

2-5 

2-0 

5-3 

11-2 

0-6 

2-5 

Ash, 

1-8 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

I-O 

1-5 

The  cereals  have  an  enter  envelope  composed  of  cellulose  : to  facilitate  digestion 
of  the  contents  the  cellulose  envelojies  are  crushed  or  removed  by  the  process  of 
“ milling ; ” the  finely  ground  contents  constitute  flour  or  meal. 

[Oatmeal  contains  more  nitrogenous  substances  (gliadin  and  glutin-casein)  than 
wheaten  flour,  but  otving  to  the  vmnt  of  adhesive  properties  it  cannot  be  made 
into  bread.  The  amount  of  fat  and  salts  is  large  (p.  436).] 

In  the  preparation  of  bread  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  water  until  dough  is  formed,  and  to  it  is 
added  salt  and  ^east  (Saccharomyces  cerevisise).  When  placed  in  a warm  oven,  the  proteids 
of  the  meal  begin  to  decompose  and  act  as  a ferment  upon  the  swolleu-up  starch,  which  becomes 
in  part  changed  into  sugar.  The  sugar  is  further  decomposed  into  CO^  and  alcohol,  the  COj 
forms  babbles,  which  cause  the  bread  to  “rise,”  and  thus  become  spongy  and  porous.  The 
alcohol  is  driven  of!’  by  the  baking  (200°),  while  much  soluble  dextrin  is  formed  in  the  crust  of 
the  bread.  [But  COj  may  be  set  free  within  the  dough  by  chemical  means  without  yeast  or 
leaven,  thus  forming  unfermented  bread.  This  is  done  by  mixing  with  the  dough  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  adding  an  acid.  Baking  powders  consist  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  In  Dauglish’s  process  for  aerated  bread,  the  COg  is  forced  into  water,  and  a dough  is 
made  with  this  water  under  pressure,  and  when  the  dough  is  heated,  the  CO2  expands  and 
forms  the  spongy  bread.  Bread  as  an  article  of  food  is  deficient  in  N,  while  it  is  poor  in  fats 
and  some  salts.  Hence  the  necessity  for  using  some  form  of  fat  with  it  (butter  or  bacon).] 

2.  The  leguminous  seeds  or  pulses  contain  much  proteid,  especially  legumin ; 
together  with  starch,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  9 to  19  per  cent,  water.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  glutin,  they  do  not  form  dough,  and  bread  camiot  be  jarepared  from 
them.  On  accoimt  of  the  large  amount  of  proteids  which  they  contain,  and  on 
accormt  of  their  cheapness,  they  are  admirably  adapted  as  food  for  the  poorer 
classes ; excellent  soup  can  be  made  with  them. 


[The  following  table  from  Mrmk  shows  their  composition  contrasted  with  that  of  potatoes  : — 


In  100  Parts. 

Lentils. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Water.  ..... 

12-5 

14-3 

14-8 

76-0 

Proteids,  ..... 

24-8 

22-6 

23-7 

2-0 

Fat,  ..... 

1-9 

1-7 

1-6 

0-2 

Carbohydrates,  .... 

54-8 

53-2 

49-3 

20-6 

Cellulose,  ..... 

3-6 

5-5 

7-5 

0-7 

Ash,  ...... 

2 ’4 

2-7 

3T 

ro 

[3.  The  Avhole  grou[)  of  farinaceous  substances  used  as  “ pudding  stuffs,”  such 
as  corn-flour,  arrow-root,  rice,  hominy,  are  really  very  largely  composed  of  stiirchy 
.substances.] 

4.  Potatoes  contain  70  to  81  per  cent.  Avater,  and  of  the  solids  about  20  per  cent, 
consists  of  starch.  In  the  fresh  juicy  cellular  tissue,  Avhich  has  an  acid  reaction, 
from  the  presence  of  phosphoric,  malic,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  there  is  16  to  23 
per  cent,  of  starch,  2 ’5  soluble  albumin,  globr;lin,  and  a trace  of  asparagin.  The 
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envelopes  of  the  cells  swell  \ip  by  boiling,  and  are  changed  into  sugar  and  gums  by 
dilute  acids.  The  cells  contain  a largo  number  of  starch  granules  (fig.  291).  The 
poisonous  solanin  occurs  in  the  sprouts.  In  100  parts  of  potato  ash,  May  found 
49-96  potash,  2-41  sodium  chloride,  8-11  potassium  chloride,  6-50  sulphuric  acid 
derived  from  burned  proteids,  7-17  silica. 

5.  In  fruits  the  chief  nutrient  ingredients  arc  sugar  and  salts ; the  organic  acids 
give  them  their  characteristic  taste,  the  gelatinising  substance  is  the  soluble  so- 
called  pectin  (C-joII^sOso),  which 
can  be  prepared"  artificially  by 
boiling  the  very  insoluble  j^ec- 
tose  of  unripe  fruits  and  mul- 
berries. 

6.  G-reen  Vegetables  are 
especially  rich  in  salts,  which 
resemble  the  salts  of  the  blood  ; 
thus,  dry  salad  contains  23  per- 
cent. of  salts,  which  closely 
resemble  the  salts  of  the  blood. 

Of  much  less  importance  are  the 
starch,  cell-substance,  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  the  small,  amount 
of  albmuin  which  they  con- 
tahi. 

[Vegetables  are  chiefly  useful  for 
tlie  salts  they  contain,  while  many 
of  them  are  antiscorbutic.  Their 
value  is  attested  by  the  serious 
defects  of  nutrition,  such  as  scurvy, 
which  result  when  they  are  noc 
supplied  in  the  food.  In  Arctic  ex- 
peditions and  the  navy,  lime  juice 
is  served  out  as  an  antiscorbutic.] 

[Salts  of  Vegetable  Food.— Much 
interest  attaches  to  the  large  amount 
of  potash  salts  in  vegetable  food. 

Ihey  contain  2-8  times  as  much  ci-ystals  ; s,  starch, 
potash  as  soda,  so  that  herbivora 
take  5-10  times  as  much  potash  as  soda  in  their-  food.  Bunge  has  shown  that  this  large  con- 
■sumption  of  potash  salts  by  certain  of  these  animals  is  the  cause  of  the  great  amount  of  common 
salt  rcqiurea  by  them  (i/it/i/c).] 

[Preserved  Vegetables.— The  dried  and  compressed  vegetables  of  Messrs  Chollet  & Companv 
pedUion^J  substitute  for  fresh  vegetables,  and  are  used  largely  in  naval  and  military  J.. 


Fig.  291. 


Section  _ of  part  of  a potato.  K,  capsule  ; fl,  plasma 
containing  cells  with  small  starch-grains;  r,  protein 


[Utilisation  of  Food.— As  regards  what  ]ierceiitage  of  the  food  sivallowed  is 
actually  absorbed,  we  know  that,  stated  broadly,  vegetable  food  is  assimilated  to  a 
much  less  extent  tlian  animal  food  in  man.  Fr.-  Hofmann  gives  the  followino- 
table  as  sliowmg  this : — o o 


\\-eiglitof  rood. 

Vegetable. 

-Animal. 

Digested. 

Undigested. 

Digested. 

Undigested. 

Of  ] 00  parts  of  solids,  ..... 
))  100  )>  albumin,  .... 

I)  100  ,,  fats  or  carboliydrates,  . 

75-5 

4GG 

90-3 

2i-r> 

53-4 

9-7 

89-9 

81-2 

9G-9 

11.1 

18-8 

3-1] 
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[The  following  table,  abridged  from  Parkes,  show.s  the  composition  of  the  chief  articles  of 
diet,  and  is  also  used  for  calculating  diet  tables 


Articles.  j 

1 

Wiitei'. 

I’l'Otcllls.  1 

l-'ats. 

Caibo- 

liydvates. 

Salts.  1 

Beef  Steak,  .... 

74-4 

20-5 

3-5 

1-6  1 

Fat  pork,  . . ... 

39-0 

9-8 

48-9 

2-3 

Smoked  ham,  .... 

27-8 

24-0 

36-5 

10-1 

Wliite  fish,  .... 

78-0 

18-1 

2-9 

1-0 

Poulti-y,  ..... 

74-0 

21-0 

3-8 

49-2 

1-2 

■\Vhite  wheateu  bread,  . . i 

40 -0 

8-0 

1-5 

1-3 

“Wheat  flour,  .... 

15-0 

11-0 

2-0 

70-3 

1-7 

Biscuit,  ..... 

8-0 

15-6 

1-3 

73-4 

1-7 

Rice,  ..... 

10-0 

5-0 

0-8 

83-2 

0-5 

Oatmeal,  ..... 

15-0 

12-6 

5-6 

63-0 

3 0 

Maize,  ..... 

13-5 

10-0 

6-7 

64-5 

1-4 

Macaroni,  ..... 

13-1 

9-0 

0-3 

76-8 

0-8 

Arrow-root,  .... 

15-4 

0-8 

83-3 

0-27 

Peas  (dry). 

15-0 

22-0 

2-6 

53-0 

Potatoes,  ..... 

74-0 

2-0 

0-16 

21-0 

1-0 

Carrots,  ..... 

85-0  ' 

1-6 

0-25 

8-4 

1-0 

Cabbage,  ..... 
Butter 

91-0 
6 0 

1-8 

0-3 

5-0 

91-0 

5-8 

0-7  ! 

2-7  1 

Egg  (tV  foi'  shell). 

73-5 

13-5 

11-6 

1-0  ; 

Cheese,  ..... 

36-8 

33-5 

24-3 

5*4  I 

Milk  (S.  G.  1032),  . 

86-8 

4-0 

3-7 

4*8 . 

0-7  1 

Cream 

; 66-0 

2-7 

26-7 

2-8 

i *8  1 

Skimmed  milk. 

88-0 

4-0 

1-8 

5-4 

0 *8 

Sugar,  ... 

3-0 

96-5 

0'5] 

235.  CONDIMENTS,  COFFEE,  TEA,  ALCOHOL.— Some  .substances  are  used  along  with  food, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their-  nutritive  jiropcrtics  as  on  account  of  their  stimulating  eflects 
and  agreeable  qualities,  ^vllich  are  exerted  partly  upon  tlie  organ  of  taste  and  partly  upon  the 
nervous  system.  These  aie  called  condiments.  , , i r*!  c 

Coffee  Tea,  and  Chocolate  are  jirepared  as  infusions  of  certarn  vegetables  [tlie  lu-st  ot  tne 
roasted  berry  the  second  of  the  leaves,  and  the  third  ot  the  seeds].  'Iheii-  chiet  active  ingre- 
dients are  respectively  caffein,  thein  (CsHinN^Oj-t  H.D  trimetliylxauthin),  and  theobromin 
(CvHaNjO.,  dimethylxanthin),  which  are  regarded  as  alUaloids  ot  the  vegetable  bases,  and  wnicU 
have  recently  been  prepared  artificially  from  xanthin  {K  Fischer).  [Guarana,,  or  Brazilian 
cocoa,  is  made  of  the  seeds  grouml  into  a paste  in  the  form  of  a sausage.  Mate  or  L araguay 
tea  (the  leaves  of  a siiecies  of  holly)  is  used  in  South  America,  and  so  also  is  the  coca  ot  the 
Andes  (Erylhroxylou  Coca).]  These  “ alkaloids  ” occur  as  such  in  the  plants  containing  them  , 
they  behave  like  ammonia  ; they  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  form  crystalline  salts  vith  acids. 
All  these  vegetable  bases  act  upon  the  nervous  system  ; some  more  teebly  (as  the  above),  others 
more  powerfully  (quinine) ; some  stimulate  powerfully,  or  completely  paralyse  (morpliia,  atropin, 
strychnin,  curariii,  nicotin). 

Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee. — All  these  substances  act  on  the  nervous  sy.steiu ; 
they  quicken  thought,  accelerate  movement,  and  stir  one  to  greater  activity.  In 
these  respects  they  resemble  the  stimulating  extractives  of  beef-tea.  Conee  c^on- 
tains  about  per  cent,  of  caffein,  part  of  which  onlyr  is  liberated  by  the  ac  o 
roasting.  Tea  has  6 per  cent,  of  thein;  whilst  green  tea  contains  1 per  cent, 
ethereal  oil,  and  black  tea  per  cent. ; in  green  tea  there  is  18  [ler  cent.,  in 
T5  per  cent,  tannin;  gi-een  tea  yields  about  46  per  cent.,  and  the  black  scarcely  o 
per  cent,  of  extract.  The  inorganic  salts  present  are  also  of  importance;  tea  con- 
tains 3'03  per  cent,  of  salts,  and  among.st  these  are  soluble  compounds  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  soda-salts.  In  coffee,  which  yields  3'41  per  cent,  of  ash,  potash 
salts°are  most  abundant;  in  all  three  substances  the  other  salts  which  occur  in  the 

blood  are  also  present.  , , , , . , • 

Alcoholic  di'inks  owe  their  action  chiefly'  to  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
Alcohol,  when  taken  into  the  body,  undergoes  certain  changes  and  produces  certain 
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effects — (1)  About  95  [)er  cent,  of  it  is  oxidised  cliiefly  into  CO^  and  IlgO,  so  tliat 
it  is  so  far  a source  of  heat.  As  it  undergoes  this  change  very  readily,  Avhen  taken 
to  a certain  extent,  it  may  act  as  a substitute  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  ti.ssues  of 
the  body,  especially  Avhen  the  amount  of  food  is  insidficiont.  [Hammond  found 
that  AAdron  he  lived  on  an  insufficient  amount  of  food,  alcohol,  if  given  in  a certain 
quantity,  supplied  the  place  of  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  he  even  gained  in  weight. 
If,  hoAvever,  sufficient  food  Avas  taken,  alcohol  Avas  unnecessary.  As  it  interferes 
Avith  oxidation,  and  Avhere  there  is  a sufficient  amount  of  other  food,  in  health  it  is 
unnecessary  for  dietetic  purposes.]  Small  doses  diminish  tlie  decomposition  of  the 
proteids  to  the  extent  of  6 to  7 per  cent.  Only  a very  small  part  of  the  alcohol  is 
e.'ccreted  in  the  urine ; the  odour  of  the  breath  is  not  due  to  alcohol,  but  to  other 
volatile  substances  mixed  AAnth  it,  e./y.,  fusel  oil,  &c.  (2)  In  .small  doses  it  excites, 

while  in  large  doses  it  paralyses  the  nervous  system.  By  its  stimulating  qualities 
it  excites  to  greater  action,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  is  folloAved  by  depression.  (3)  It 
<liminishes  the  sensation  of  hunger.  (4)  It  excites  the  vascular  system,  accelerates 
the  circulation,  so  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  are  more  active,  OAving  to  the  greater 
supply  of  blood.  It  also  gives  rise  to  a srrbjective  feeling  of  Avarmth.  In  large 
doses,  hoAvever,  it  paralyses  the  vessels,  so  that  they  dilate,  and  thus  much  heat  is 
gHen  off  (§  213,  7;  § 227)  and  the  temperature  is  loAvered.  The  action  of  the 
heart  also  becomes  affected,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller,  feebler,  and  more  rapid.  In 
high  altitudes  the  action  of  alcohol  is  greatly  lessened,  owing  to  the  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  Avhereby  it  is  rapidly  given  off  from  the  blood. 

Alcohol  hi  small  doses  is  of  great  use  in  conditions  of  temporary  want,  and 
Avhere  the  food  taken  is  insufficient  in  quantity.  When  alcohol  is  taken  regularly, 
more  especially  in  large  doses,  it  affects  the  nervous  system,  and  undermines  the 
psychical  and  corporeal  faculties,  partly  from  the  action  of  the  impurities  Avhich  it 
may  contain,  such  as  fusel  oil,  Avhich  has  a poisonous  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
partly  by  the  direct  effects,  such  as  catarrh  and  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  Avliich  it  jiroduces,  and  lastly,  by  its  effect  upon  the  normal  metabolism. 

[The  action  of  alcohol  in  loAvering  the  temperature,  even  in  moderate  doses,  is  most  impor- 
tant. By  dilating  the  cutaneous  A'essels,  it  thus  permits  of  the  radiating  of  much  heat  from 
the  blood.  When  the  action  of  alcohol  is  pushed  too  far,  and  especially  Avlieii  this  is  combined 
with  the  action  of  great  col^  its  use  is  to  be  condemned.  Brunton  has  pointed  out  that,  as 
regards  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  to  induce  progressive  paralysis,  affecting  the 
nervous  tissues  “in  the  inverse  order  of  their  development,  the  highest  centres  being  allected 
first  and  the  lowest  last.”  The  judejmant  is  affected  first,  althmrgh  the  imagination  and 
“emotions  may  be  more  than  usually  active.”  The  motor  contras  and  speech  are  affected, 
then  the  cerebellum  is  influenced,  and  afterwards  the  cord,  while  by  and  by  the  centres  essential 
to  life  are  paralysed,  provided  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large.] 

Preparation. — Alcoholic  drinks  arc  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  various  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  derived  from  starch.  The  alcoholic  fermentation,  such  as  occurs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  is  caused 
t)y  the  development  of  the 
yeast  plant,  Saccharomy- 
ces  cerevisise ; while  in 
the  fermentation  of  the 
grape  (wine),  S.  ellipso- 
ideus  is  the  species  present 
(fig.  292).  The  yeast  takes 
the  sub.staiices  necessary  292. 

for  the  maintenance  of  its  J,  Isolated  yeast  cells  ; 2,  3,  yeast  cells  budding  ; 4,  5,  so-called  en- 
organic  processes  directly  dogeiious  formation  of  cells  ; G,  s[irouting  and  formation  of  buds, 
from  the  mi.xture  of  the 

sugar,  viz.,  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  salts,  es|)ecially  calcium  and  ])otassium  phosphatbs 
and  magnesium  sul|)hate.  These  substances  undergo  decomposition  within  the  cells  of  the 
yeast  plant,  which  imdtiply  during  the  jn-ocess,  and  tliere  arc  produced  alcohol  and  CO.H§  160), 
together  with  glycerin  (3 '2  to  3’G  per  cent.)  and  .succinic  acid  (0  6 to  07  iicr  cent.)!  Yeast 
is  either  added  intentionally  or  it  reaches  tlie  mi.vture  from  the  air,  which  always  contains 
its  si)orcs.  When  yeast  is  coin])letely  excluded,  or  il'  it  be  killed  by  boiling  [or  if  its  action  be 
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prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  germicide],  the  fermentation  does  not  occur.  The  alcoliolic 
fermentation  is  duo  to  the  vital  activity'  of  a low  organism. 

In  the  preparation  of  brandy,  the  starch  of  the  grain  or  potatoes  is  first  changed  into  su"ar 
by  the  action  ol  diastase  or  maltin.  Yeast  is  added,  and  fennentalion  thereby  produced  ; tlie 
mixture  is  distilled  at  78'3°  C.  The  fusel  oil  is  prevented  from  mixing  with  tlie  alcohol  by  pass- 
ing the  vapour  through  heated  charcoal.  The  distillate  contains  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

In  the  preparation  of  wine,  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  grape — the  must— after  being  expressed 
from  the  grapes,  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  10°  to  15°  C.,  and  the  yeast  cells,  which  are  floating 
about,  drop  into  it  and  excite_  fermentation,  which  lasts  10  to  14  days,  when  the  yeast  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  The  clear  wine  is  drawn  oH'iuto  casks,  where  it  becomes  turbid  by  uudei'going  an 
after-fermentation,  until  the  sugar  is  conr  erted  into  alcohol  and  CO.,,  which  is  aceom[ianied  by 
the  deposition  ot  some  yeast  and  tartar.  If  all’  the  sugar  is  not  decomposed- — which  occurs 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  nitrogenous  matter  present  to  nourish  the  yeast — a sweet  wine  is 
obtained.  Wine  contains  89  to  90  per  cent,  water,  7 to  8 per  cent,  alcohol,  consisting  of 
ethylic,  propylie,  and  butylic  alcohols.  The  red  colour  of  some  wines  is  due  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  but  if  the  skins  be  removed  before  fermentation,  red  grapes 
yield  white  wine.  When  wine  is  stored,  it  develops  a fine  flavour  or  bouquet.  The  character- 
istic vinous  odour  is  due,  to  oenantMc  ether.  The  salts  of  wine  closely  resemble  the  salts  of  the 
blood. 

In  the  preparation  of  beer  the  grain  is  moistened,  and  allowed  to  germinate,  when  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  starch  (68  per  cent,  in  barley)  is  changed  into  sugar.  Thus  “malt  ” 
is  formed,  which  is  dried,  and  afterwards  pulverised,  and  extracted  with  water  at  70°  to  75°, 
the  watery  exti-act  being  the  “wort..”  Hops  are  added  to  wort,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated’ 
when  the  proteids  are  coagulated.  Hops  give  beer  its  bitter  taste,  and  make  it  keep,  while  their 
tannic  acid  precipitates  any  starch  that  may  be  present,  and  clarifies  the  wort.  After  being 
boiled,  it  is  cooled  rapidly  (12°  C.) ; yeast  is  added,  and  fermentation  goes  on  rapidly  and  with 
considerable  eflervescence  at  10°  to  14°.  Beer  contains  75  to  95  per  cent,  water  ; alcohol,  2 to 
5 per  cent,  (porter  and  ale,  to  8 per  cent.)  ; CO2,  O'l  to  0’8  per  cent.  ; sugar,  2 to  8 per  cent.  ; 
gum,  dextrin,  2 to  10  per  cent.  ; the  hops  yield  traces  of  proteiti,  fat,  lactic  acid,  ammonia 
compounds,  the  salts  of  the  grain  and  of  the  hops.  In  the  ash  there  is  a great  preponderance 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  both  of  which  are  of  great  importance  for  the  formation  of  blood. 
In  100  parts  of  ash  there  are  40 '8  potash,  20 '0  phosphorus,  magnesium  phosphate  20,  calcium 
phosphate  2 '6,  silica  16 '6.  per  cent.  The  formation  of  blood,  muscle,  and  other  tissues  from 
the  consumption  of  beer  is  due  to  the  phospihoric  acid  and  potash,  while  if  too  much  be  taken, 
the  potasli  produces  fatigue. 

Condiments  are  taken  rvith  food,  partly  on  accoimt  of  their  taste,  and  partly 
because  they  excite  secretion.  Common  salt,  in  a certain  sense,  is  a condiment. 
We  may  also  include  as  such  many  substances  of  unknown  constitution  which  act 
upon  the  gustatory  organs,  e.g.,  dextrin,  and  substances  in  the  crust  of  bread  and 
in  meat  which  has  been  roasted. 

236.  EdUILIBEIUM  OF  THE  METABOLISM.— By  this  term  is  meant 
that,  imder  normal  p>hysiological  conditions,  just  as  much  material  is  absorbed  and 
assimilated  from  the  food  as  is  removed  from  the  body  by  the  excretory  organs  in 
the  form  of  effete  or  end-products,  the  result  of  the  retrogressive  tissue-changes. 
The  income  must  always  balance  the  expenditure ; wherever  a tissue  is  used  up,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  During  the  period  of  gi'owth, 
the  increase  of  the  body  corresponds  to  an  increased  formative  activity  Avhereby  the 
metabolism  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  body  is  2 '5  to  6 '3  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  parts  already  formed.  Conversely,  during  senile  decay,  there  is  an  excess 
of  expenditure  from  the  body. 

Methods. — The  normal  equilibrium  of  the  metabolism  of  the  body  is  investigated — (1)  By 
determining  chemically  that  the  sum  of  all  the  substances  passing  into  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  substances  given  oil  from  it.  Thus  the  0,  N,  H,  0,  salts  and  water  of  the  food, 
and  the  0 inspired,  must  be  equal  to  the  C,  N,  H,  0,  salts  and  water  given  oil'  in  the  excreta 
(urine,  fseces,  air  expired,  water  excreted).  (2)  The  physiological  equilibrium  is  determined 
eippirically  by  observing  that  the  body  retains  its  normal  weight  with  a given  diet ; so  that, 
by  simply  weighing  a person,  a physician  is  enabled  to  determine  exactly  the  state  of  con- 
valescence of  his  patient.  The  tedious  process  of  making  an  elementary  analysis  of  the 
metabolic  substances  was  first  undertaken  in  the  Munich  School  by  v.  Bischolf,  v.  Voit,  v. 
Pettenkofer,  and  others. 

Circulation  of  C. — In  tlie  circulation  of  materials  the  total  amount  of  C taken  in 
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the  food,  if  tlie  mctaholisni  be  in  a eondition  of  pliysiological  equilibrium,  must  be 
equalled  by  the  C in  the  CO2  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin  (90  per  cent.), 
together  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of  C in  the  organic  excreta  of  the  urine 
and  faeces  (10  i)er  cent.). 

Circulation  of  N. — Nearly  all  the  N taken  in  with  the  food  is  excreted  within 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  form  of  urea.  A very  small  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
is  excreted  in  the  faeces,  Avhile  the  other  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents  (uric  acid, 
kreatinin,  &c.)  represent  about  2 per  cent,  of  N.  A trace  of  the  N is  given  off  by 
the  lu'eath  (§  124),  and  a minute  proportion  in  combination,  in  the  epidermal  scales 
(50  milligrams  daily  in  the  hair  and  nails),  and  in  the  sweat. 

Deficit  of  N. — That  nearly  all  the  jST  taken  in  the  food  reappears  in  the  urine  and 
faeces,  as  was  stated  by  v.  A^oit  to  be  the  case  in  the  carnivora  and  in  the  herbivora, 
and  by  v.  Eanke  in  man,  is  contradicted  partly  by  old  and  partly  by  new  observa- 
tions, which  go  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  N cannot  be  recovered  from  these 
excretions,  but  that  on  the  contrary  there  is  a deficit. 

AccorJiug  to  Leo,  only  0‘55  per  cent,  of  the  albumin  transformed  within  the  body  (assuming 
15  per  cent.  N in  albumin)  gives  off  its  N in  the  form  of  gaseous  N (according  to  Seegen  and 
Nowak  12  times  more).  In  every  exact  analysis  of  the  metabolism  of  N this  gaseous  excretion 
of  N must  he  taken  into  account. 

The  excretion  of  N after  food  does  not  take  place  regularly  from  hour  to  hour,  but  it  increases 
at  once  and  distinctly,  reaches  its  maximum  in  five  to  six  horn’s,  and  then  gradually  falls.  .The 
same  is  true  of  the  excretion  of  S and  P ; but  in  these  eases  the  maximum  of  excretion  is  reached 
at  the  fourth  hour.  When  fat  is  added  to  a diet  of  flesh,  the  excretion  of  N and  S is  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  individual  hours  of  the  day  (r.  Voit  ami  Feder). 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  body  during  metabolism  become  poorer  in  C,  and  richer 
in  N and  0.  Thus  in  albumin  to  1 atom  of  N there  are  4 atoms  C ; in  gelatin,  C ; in 
glycocoU,  2 C ; in  kreatin,  Ig  C ; in  uric  acid,  1^  C ; in  allantoin,  1 C ; in  urea,  only  J atom 
of  C.  (p.  419). 

Circulation  of  H and  0 and  Salts. — The  H leaves  the  body  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  water — a part,  however,  is  in  combination  in  other  excreta;  the  0 is  chiefly 
excreted  as  COg  and  water  ; a little  is  given  off  in  combination  in  other  excreta ; 
water  is  given  off  by  evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  also  in  the  urine 
and  faeces.  As  H is  oxidised  to  HgO,  more  water  is  excreted  than  is  taken  in. 
Most  of  the  readily  soluble  salts  are  given  off  by  the  urine ; the  less  soluble  salts, 
especially  those  of  potash,  and  the  insoluble  salts,  in  the  faeces  ; Avhile  others  are 
given  off  in  the  sweat.  Of  the  sulphur  of  albumin,  about  one-half  is  excreted  in 
the  sulphur  compounds  m the  urine,  and  the  other  half  in  the  faeces  (taurin)  and 
in  the  epidermal  tissues. 

Every  organism  has  a minimum  and  a maximum  limit  of  metabolism,  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  body  and  its  weight.  If  less  food  be  given 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  former,  the  body  loses  weight ; while,  if  more 
be  given  after  the  maximum  limit  is  reached,  the  food  so  given  is  not  absorbed,  but 
remains  as  a floating  balance,  and  is  given  off  with  the  fteces.  AYlien  food  is 
liberally  supplied,  and  the  weight  increases,  of  course  the  minimum  limit  rises  ; 
hence,  during  the  process  of  “ feeding  ” or  “ fattening  ” the  amount  of  food  necessary 
is  very  much  greater  than  in  poorly  fed  animals,  for  the  same  increase  of  the  body- 
weight.  P>y  continuing  the  process  a condition  is  at  last  reached  in  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  just  sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  condition,  but  cannot 
act  so  as  to  admit  of  new  additions  being  made  to  the  body-weight  («.  Bischqf,  v. 
Voit,  V.  Pettenkofer). 

By  the  term  “luxus  consumption”  is  meant  the  direct  combustion  or  oxidation 
of  the  superfluous  food  stuffs  absorbed  by  the  blood.  This,  however,  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  material  in  the  juices  is  always  heing  used  for  building  up 
the  tissues.  The  albumin  found  in  the  fluids,  which  everywhere  permeate  the 
tissues,  has  been  called  “ circulating  albumin,”  and  accordiiig  to  v.  Amit  it  under- 
goes decomposition  sooner  than  the  organised  or  “ organic  albumin”  which  forms 
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an  integral  part  of  the  tissue.  According  to  v.  Voit,  in  24  hours  1 per  cent,  of 
tire  organic  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  circidating  albumin  is  used  up. 

[Liebig  taught  that  the  nitrogcuous  metabolism  of  the  body  depended,  on  a corresponding 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  ot  the  organs,  so  that  the  proteids  in  the  food  supplied  the  place 
of  the  proteids  of  the  organs  thus  used  up.  He  called  the  proteids  “ plastic  foods”  or  “tissue- 
formers,”  while  he  regarded  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  “respiratory  foods,”  as  he  supposed 
that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  heat.  As  a matter  of  fact,  experiment 
proved  that  the  N metabolism  is  to  a large  e,xtent  independent  of  the  proteids  of  the  food.  The 
luxns-consnrnptiou  theory  was  invented  to  explain  this.  It  simply  means,  that  proteids  taken 
with  the  food  not  only  replace  the  amount  of  proteids  which  have  been  decomposed  during  the 
activity  ol  oigans  and  tissues,  but  that  any  excess  is  immediately  consumed  without  being  con- 
verted into  tissue,  and  thus  this  surplus  amount  giving  rise  to  heat  by  being  oxidised,  to  a certain 
extent  replaces  the  lats  and  carbohydrates.  Voit  tried  to  show  that  nitrogenous  metabolism 
is  not  influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  organism,  and  that  in  ordinary  conditions  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  organic  albumin,  i.e.,  that  composing  tissues  and  organs,  undergoes 
decomposition,  while,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tissue,  a large  amount 
of  the  circulating  albumin  is  split  up,  so  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  organic  albumin  is 
comparatively  stable.  This  view,  he  thought,  gained  support  from  a comparison  of  the  urea 
excreted,  for  the  urea  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  N metabolism  in  well-fed,  fasting,  and 
starving  animals.] 

[It  is  highly  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  “ tissue 
proteids”  and  “circulating  proteids”  as  fulfilling  two  different  functions.  Formerly  the  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  oxidation,  but  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  these  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  tissues.  This  being  so,  it  seems  evident  that  the  food  does  not  undergo 
decomposition  or  katabolic  changes  until  it  has  been  assimilated,  or  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  living  tissues,  so  that  the  metabolic  products  are  not,  as  a rule,  derived  from  the  food 
direct,  but  from  the  activity  of  the  living  tissues.  If  an  increased  quantity  of  food  be  taken, 
the  excretion  of  waste  products  is  also  increased.  On  Voit’s  doctrine  of  “tissue  proteids”  and 
“circulating  proteids,”  part  of  the  proteid  was  supposed  to  pass  into  the  blood,  and  not  to  be 
bitilt  up  into  tissues  at  all,  but  was  oxidised  directly  in  the  blood  to  yield  heat  only.  The 
theory  of  “ luxus-cousumption  ” w’as  invented  by  Voit  to  account  for  this  supposed  proce.ss, 
because  it  seemed  a wasteful  expenditure  of  proteids.  This  theory,  however,  has  found  but 
little  favour,  as  so  many  facts  are  against  it ; for  the  formation  of  metabolites  seems  to  be 
essentially  a function  of  living  material,  viz.,  the  living  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.] 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  Diet  for  a healthy  adult. — As  for  as  his  organisation 
is  concerned,  man  belongs  to  the  omnivorous  animals,  7. e.,  those  that  can  live  upon 
a mixed  diet.  For  an  adequate  diet  man  requires  for  his  existence  and  to  main- 
tain health  a mixture  of  the  following  four  chief  groups  of  food-stufl's,  along  with 
the  necessary  relishes  ; none  of  them  must  be  absent  from  the  food  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  are  : — 

1.  Water — for  an  adult  in  his  food  and  drink,  2700  to  2800  grins.  (70  to  90  oz. 
daily  (§  229  and  § 247,  1). 

[Thirst. — The  needs  of  the  economy  for  water  are  expressed  by  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The 
sensation  of  heat  and  dryne.ss  may  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  fauces,  and  indeed 
maybe  excited  by  inhaling  dry  air.  This  local  thirst  may  be  allayed  by  swallowing  water  or 
by  eating  substances  which  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
sensation  is  the  expre.ssion  of  a general  condition  indicating  the  diminution  of  water  in  the 
tissues  ; or  it  may  be  due  to  excess  of  saline  matters  in  the  blood.  In  some  diseases  this  sensation 
is  very  intense,  e.g.,  diabetes.  If  water  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  or  stomach,  both  the 
general  and  local  thirst  are  abolished,  even  although  no  water  enters  the  mouth.] 

2.  Inorganic  substances  or  Salts  are  an  integral  part  of  all  tissues,  and  without 
them  the  tissues  cannot  be  formed.  They  occur  in  ordinary  food.  The  addition 
of  too  much  salt  increases  the  consumption  of  water,  and  this  in  turn  increases  the 
transformation  of  in  the  body.  If  an  animal  be  deprived  of  salts,  nutrition  is 
interfered  with ; food  deprived  of  its  lime  affects  the  formation  of  the  bones ; de- 
prival  of  common  salt  causes  albuminuria  (247,  A,  III).  The  alkaline  salts  serve 
to  neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  jn’o- 
teids.  Iron,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  formation  of  blood,  exists  in  animals  and 
])lants  in  combination  with  complex  organic  bodies. 

Only  in  times  of  famine  is  man  driven  to  eat  Inrgc  quantities  of  inorganic  .substances,  to 
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extract  the  organic  matter  mixeil  therewith.  A.  v.  Humboldt  .states,  in  regard  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Orinoco,  that  they  eat  a kind  of  eartli  wliich  eontain.s  innumerable  infusoria. 

3.  At  least  one  animal  or  vegetable  all)umiuous  body  or  proteid  (§§  248,  2-50). 
riie  proteids  are  required  to  replace  tbe  used-iq^  nitrogenou.s  tis.sues,  e.y.,  for 
muscles.  They  contain  15-18  per  cent.  iN". 

The  proteids  in  blood  = 20-56  per  cent.;  muscles,  19‘9  percent.;  liver,  1174  per  cent.;  brain, 
8-63  per  cent.;  blood-pla.snia,  7'5  per  cent.;  milk,  3'94  per  cent;  lym|)h,  2'46  j)er  cent 
According  to  Plliiger  and  Bohland,  a youth  of  full  stature,  and  62  kilos.  [136  lbs.]  weight,  de- 
composes 89 ’9  grins,  of  albumin  daily. 

Asparagin,  in  combination  with  gelatin,  can  rejilace  albumin  in  the  food  {Weishe),  while 
asparagin  alone  limits  the  decomposition  of  albumin  in  herbivora  but  not  in  carnivora  {J.  MunJc). 
Ammoniacal  salts,  glycocoll,  sarkosin,  and  benzamid  increase  with  the  amount  of  albumin  in 
the  body. 


4.  At  least  one  fat  (§  251),  or  a digestible  carbohydrate  (§  252).  These  chiefly 
serve  to  replace  the  transformed  fats  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents.  Owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  C which  they  contain,  when  tliey  undergo  oxidation,  they  form 
the  chief  source  of  the  heat  of  the  body  (§  206).  Tats  and  carbohydrates  may 
rejilace  each  other  in  the  food,  and  in  inverse  proiiortion  too,  corresjionding  to 
the  amount  of  C which  each  contains.  As  far  as  the  mere  evolution  of  heat  is 
concerned,  100  parts  of  fat  =256  of  grape-sugar  = 234  of  cane-sugar  = 221  of  dry 
starch  [Rubn-er).  A man  consumes  210  grms.  fat  daily. 


[5.  Every  proper  diet  ought  to  have  a certain  degree  of  sapidity  or  flavour.  The  substances 
which  give  this  are  not  u.setul  in  the  evolution  of  energy  or  birilding  up  the  ti.ssues,  but  they 
stimulate  the  nervous  system  and  excite  secretion.  They  are  called  “ Genussmittel ” (means 
of  enjoying  food)  by  the  Germans,  but  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  for  this  word  in  English, 
though  the  articles  themselves  are  included  under  our  expression  “condiments.”  These  sub- 
stances are  the  aromatic  matter  in  roast  meat  (osmasome),  tea,  vinegar,  salt,  mustard,  pepper 

&C.]  I i > 


[Condition  of  Diet  for  Health. — In  an  adequate  diet,  not  only  (1)  should  the 
total  quantity  of  food  be  .sufficient  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  but  (2)  the  con- 
stituents should  exist  in  proper  proportions,  (3)  be  digestible,  and  (4)  the  whole 
should  be  in  good  condition,  Avholesome,  and  not  adulterated  Avith  any  substance 
prejudicial  to  health.] 

With  regard  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  Avliich 
ought  to  be  taken,  experience  has  shoAvn  that  the  diet  best  suited  for  the  body 
must  contain  1 of  nitrogenous  foods  to  3^  or,  at  most,  4^  of  the  non-nitro- 

genous. Looking  at  ordinary  foods  from  this  point  of  vicAv,  Ave  see  hoAv  far  they 
correspond  to  this  reqArirement,  and  Iioav  seAmral  substances  may  be  combined  to 
produce  a satisfactory  diet. 


Xit.  Non-Nit.. 

Nit.  Non. -Nit. 

Nit.  Non-Nit. 

1.  Veal, 

. 10 

1 

8.  Pork,  . 

10 

30 

14. 

Barley-meal, 

10 

57 

2.  Hare’s  flesh. 

. 10 

2 

9.  Cow’s  milk, 

10 

30 

15. 

White 

3.  Beef, 

. 10 

17 

10.  Human  milk. 

10 

37 

potatoes. 

10 

86 

4.  Lentils,  . 

. 10 

21 

11.  Wheaten 

16. 

Blue  ,, 

10 

115 

.6.  Beans, 

. 10 

22 

flour. 

10 

46 

17. 

Rice,  . 

10 

123 

6.  Peas, 

. 10 

23 

12.  Oat-meal, 

10 

50 

18. 

Buck -wheat- 

7.  Mutton,  . 

. 10 

27  ; 

13.  Rye-meal,  . 

10 

57 

meal. 

10 

130 

All  examiiiatiou  of  this  table  shows  that,  in  addition  to  human  milk,  wheat-flour  has  the 
light  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  substances.  A man  Avho  tries  to  nourish 
Jimiscll  on  beef  alone  commits  as  great  a mistake  as  the  one  who  would  feed  himself  011  potatoes 
'['•'^perieiice  has  tauglit  people  that  man  may  live  upon  milk  and  egg.s,  but  that  in 
addition  to  flesh  we  must  eat  bread  or  potatoes,  while  pulses  require  fat  or  bacon. 

riie  diet  varies  Avith  tlie  climate  and  Avith  the  season  of  the  year.  As  the 
organism  must  jiroduce  more  lieat  in  cold  latitudes,  the  iidiabitants  of  northern 
climates  must  eat  more  uon-nitrogonous  foods,  such  as  fats  and  sugars  or  starches, 
Avliicli,  on  account  of  tlic  large  amount  of  C they  contiiin,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  iiroducing  heat  (§  214,  I.,  4).  ’ 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS. 


[Sec.  236. 

Tlie  graphic  representation  of  the  composition  of  foods  (fig.  293)  shows  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  the  most  important  food-stuffs,  and  how  they  vary  from  tlie 
standard  of  1 nitrogenous  to  3|-  or  4^  non-nitrogcnous. 

The  absolute  amount  of  food-stuffs  required  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours 

Animal  Foods. 


Beef. 


■\Vntev. 


Proteids. 


Q2 


Allniniinoicls.  N-fvee  org.  bodie.s. 


Salts. 


2-5 


Pork. 


55 


Fowl. 


73 


I 


1-3 


Fish. 


7G 


I 


■1 


Egg- 


73, 6 


Cow’s 

milk. 


8fi 


0-G 


man  | 
ilk.  [___ 


Human 

milli 


89 


11.1" 


0-4 


Vegetable  Foods. 


Water.  Proteids.  Digestible.  ■ Non-digestible.  Salts. 

N-free  organic  bodies. 


Wlieaten- 

bread. 


Peas. 


Eice. 


13 

rnm\ 

:i  ‘1  iiiii 

■ ill  1! 

I 


1-5 


Potatoes. 


75 


6.3  1 1 


White 

Turnip. 


90,5 


iiiii 


O-o 


Cauli- 

flower. 


90 


0,2 


1 


Beer. 


90 

Fig.  293. 


O'o 


depends  upon  a variety  of  conditions.  As  the  food  represents  the  chemical 
reservoir  of  potential  energy,  from  which  the  kinetic  energy  (in  its  various  forms) 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  are  obtained,  the  absolute  amount  of  food  must  be 
increased  when  the  body  loses  more  heat,  as  in  winter,  and  when  more  muscular 
activity  (work)  is  accomplislied.  As  a general  rule,  ati  adult  requires  daily 
130  grams  proteids,  84  gi’ams  fats,  404  grams  cai’bobydrates,  and  30  gi’ams 
salts. 


Sec.  236.]  AMOUNT  or  food  hequired  daily. 
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A Heat, THY  Adult  reqiiires  in  24  Houiis  of  water-free  solids 


Food  ill  Gmms. 

1 

At  Rest 

Jlodovnte 

Work 

(Moleschott). 

Lnboriou.s  Work. 

(Playfair). 

(Playfair). 

{v.  Pettenkofer 
and  V.  Voit.) 

Proteids,  ..... 

Fats, 

Carbohydrates  (Sugar,  Starcli,  &o. ), 
Salts,  ...... 

70-87 

28-35 

310-20 

14-00 

130 

84 

404 

30 

155-92 

70-87 

597*50 

40-00 

137 

117 

352 

40 

[When  we  record  these  nmnbers  in  ounces  we  get  the  folloAving  results  as  water- 
free  solids  required  by  an  average  man  {ParJm)  : — 


At  Rest. 

Ordinary  Work. 

Laborious  Work. 

Proteids, 

Pats,  ...... 

Carbohydrates, 

Salts,  ...... 

2-5 

1-0 

12-0 

0-5 

4-6 

3-0 

14-4 

1-0 

6 to  7 
3-5  to  4-5 
16  to  18 
1-2  to  1-5 

Total  water-free  food. 

16-0 

23-0 

26-7  to  31-0 

During  ordinary  work  the  proijortion  is  about : — 


Proteids  1 : fats  0-6  : carbohydrates  3'0, 
i.e.,  1 nitrogenous  to  3'6  non-nitrogenous.] 

[In  a diet  for  ordinary  work  (23  oz.  of  dnj  solids)  a man  takes  about  part 
of  his  own  weight  daily ; ordinary  food,  however,  as  it  is  consumed,  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  water ; if  w6  add  this  proportion  of  water  to  the 
actually  dry  food,  we  get  48  to  60  oz.  of  ordinary  food  (exclusive  of  liquids).  But 
we  coMunie  50  to  80  oz.  of  water  in  some  liquid  form,  making  the  total  amount  of 
water  70  to  90  oz.  {Parles)^^ 

The  following  tables  show  the  elementary  composition  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure : — 


An  Adult  doino  a Moderate  Amount  of  Work  takes  in 


C. 

H.  1 N. 

0. 

120  grams  albumin,  containing  . 

>,  fats,  ,,  . . ■ 

330  ,,  starch,  ' ,,  ... 

64-18 

70-20 

146-82 

8-60 

10-26' 

20-33 

l_8-88 

28-34 
9-54 
162-85  . 

281-20 

39-19 

18-88 

200-73 

H,0. 


„ 2818 

_ ,,32  ,,  Inorganic  compounds  (salts). 

Tlie  whole  is  equal  to  3J  kilos.  [7  lbs.],  i.e.,  about  of  the  body-iveight ; so 
that  about  6 per  cent,  of  the  water,  about  6 per  cent,  of  the  fat,  about  1 iier  cent, 
albumin  and  about  0-4  per  cent,  of  the  salts  of  the  body,  arc  daily  transformed 
within  the  organism. 

An  Adult  doing  a Moderate  Amount  of  Work  gives  off  in  grams 


Water. 

C. 

IT. 

N. 

0. 

By  respiration,  .... 
Perspiration,  . . , ’ 

Urine,  ..... 

Ftece.s,  . . . . ’ 

330 

660 

1700 

128 

248-8 

2-6 

9-8 

20-0 

3-3 

.3-0 

i 

15-8 

3-0 

651-15 

7-2 

11-1 

12-0 

2818 

281-2 

6-3 

18-8 

681-45 
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INFLUENCE  OF  WORK  ON  METABOLISM. 


[Sec.  236. 


Add  to  this  (besides  2818  grains  water  as  drink)  296  grams  water  formed  in  the  body  by  the 
oxidation  of  H.  These  296  grams  of  water  contain  34'89  gnns.  H,  and  263’41  grins.  0 ; 26 
gi’nis.  of  salts  are  given  off  in  the  urine,  and  6 by  the  fseces.  96 ’.6  grins,  of  proteid  ( = 1'46  grin, 
per  kilo.)  are  used  up  by  a resting  adult  in  twenty-foiir  hours  ; but  while  working  107'6  grms. 
are  used.  Nominally  2‘3  times  as  much  fat  as^albumin  are  used  up. 

The  investigations  of  the  Munich  School  have  shown  that  the  following  numbers  represent 
the  minimum  amount  of  food  necessary  for  different  ages  : — 


Age. 

Nitrogenous.  | Fat, 

1 

Cflvboliydmtcs. 

Child  until  H year,  ..... 

,,  from  6 to  15  years,  .... 

Man  (moderate  work),  .... 

Woman  ,,  .... 

Old  man,  ....... 

Old  woman,  ...... 

20-36  grms. 
70-80  ,, 

118  ,, 
92  ,, 

100  ,, 
80  ,, 

30-45  grins. 
37-50  ,, 

56  ,, 

,, 

68  ,, 

50  ,, 

60-90  grms. 
250-400  ,, 
500  ,, 
400  ,, 
350  ,, 
260  ,, 

Small  animals  have  a more  lively  metabolism  than  large  ones.  In  small  animals  the  decom- 
position of  albumin  per  unit  weight  of  body  is  greater  than  in  large  animals  {v.  Voit).  Small 
animals  as  a rule  consume  more  proteid  than  larger  ones,  because  they  generally  have  less  bodily 
fat  [Rnbncr). 

[Influence  of  work  on  the  Metabolism. — When  muscular  work  is  done  in  the 
body,  there  is  a much  greater  decomposition  of  non-nitrogenous  .substances  in  the 
body,  the  carbohydrates  of  muscle  and  the  fats  of  the  body  are  used  rtp,  and  after 
tliey  are  largely  decomposed  the  muscular  tissue  itself  is  used  up.  Petteukofer  and 
Voit  found  in  an  individual  weighing  70  kilos  (147  lbs.)  that  his  diet  (mixed  diet) 
at  rest  rvas 


Proteids,  . 

Fats, 

Carbohydrates,  . 
Water, 


137  grams  ) Qqji twining  19 ‘5  grams  N. 

352  ::  / 

2262  ,, 


and  he  excreted 


Grams  N. 

Grams  C. 

Grams  tVatcr. 

By  the  urine,  ...••• 
,,  feces,  ....•■ 

,,  respiration,  ..... 

Total, 

17-4 

2-1 

12-6 

14-5 

309-2 

1194 

94 

1412 

19-5 

336-3 

2700  c.c. 

So  that  his  body  was  in  N - equilibrium  and  he  gave  off  also  438  grams  of  water 
and  20-8  grams  of  C = 28  grams  of  fat.  When,  however,  he  did  a large  amount 
of  work  he  took  the  same  amount  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  but  nearly  double 

as  much  fat  (§  294).]  .. 

Relation  of  N to  C in  Foods  and  Dietaries.— In  most  of  the  ordinary  articles 

of  diet,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  present,  but  in  very  varying 
proportion,  in  the  different  foods.  Man  retpiires  that  these  shall  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1 : 3^  to  1 ; 4^.  If  food  be  taken  in  which  this  proportion  is  not  observed, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  that  substance  which  is  contained  in 
too  small  proportion  in  his  food,  he  must  consume  far  too  much  food.  In  older 
to  obtain  the  130  grams  of  proteids  necessary  a person  must  use 


Cheese, 
Lentils, 
J’eas,  . 

provided 


388  grms.  I Beef,  . . 614  grms. 

491  ,,  I Eggs,  . . 968  ,, 

582  ,,  1 Wheat-bread,  . 1444  ,, 


Rice, 

Rye-bread, 

Potatoes, 


2562  grms. 
2875  ,, 

10,000  ,, 


he  were  to  take  only  one  of  these  substances  as  food ; so  that  if  a work- 


tlUNGER  AND  STAKVATION. 
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man  were  to  live  on  potatoes  alone,  in  order  to  got  the  necessary  amount  of  N he 
would  have  to  consume  an  altogether  excessive  amount  of  this  kind  of  food. 

To  obtain  the  448  grams  of  carbohydrates,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  fat 
necessary  to  support  him,  a man  must  eat 


Rice,  . . . f)72  grins. 

'Wheat-breiul,  . 625  ,, 

Lentils,  . . 806  ,, 


Peas,  . . 819  grins. 

Eggs,  . . 902  „ 

Rye-bread,  . 930  ,, 


Cheese,  . . 2011  gnus. 

Potatoe.tt,  . 2039  ,, 

Beef,  . . 2261  ,, 


SO  that  if  he  were  to  live  upon  cheese  or  flesh  alone,  he  would  require  to  oat  an 
enormous  amount  of  these  substances. 


In  the  case  of  herbivora,  the  jiroportioii  of  nitrogenous  to  noii-nitrogeiious  food  necessary  is 
1 of  the  former  to  8 or  9 parts  of  the  latter. 

Lastly,  all  the  nutrient  material  is  not  necessarily  digested  and  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract ; on  the  contrary,  there  always  remains  an  undigested  or  unused 
residue  which  is  evacuated  Avith  the  faeces.  The  yield  of  dry  substance,  with  rice 
as  a food,  is  4T  per  cent.;  white  bread,  4‘5  ; flesh,  5’2  ; egg,  6'2;  milk,  9; 
potatoes,  9 4 ; peas,  1 1 ’8  ; beans,  1 8 '3  ; and  black  bread,  1 5 {Prausnitz) 
(§  185,  2). 

237.  HUNGER  AND  STARVATION. — If  a Avarm-blooded  animal  be  deprived 
of  all  food,  it  must,  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  its  body  and  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  amount  of  mechanical  Avork,  transform  and  utilise  the  potential 
energy  of  the  constituents  of  its  OAvn  body.  The  result  is  that  its  body-Aveight 
diminishes  from  day  to  day,  until  death  occurs  from  starvation. 

The  following  table,  from  Bidder  and  Sclimidt,  shows  the  amounts  in  gi-ams  of  the  different 
excreta  in  the  case  of  a starved  cat : — 


Day. 

Body- 

weiglit. 

AVater 

taken. 

Urine. 

Urea. 

Inorganic 
Substances 
in  Urine. 

Dry 

Fteces. 

Expired  C. 

AVater  in 
Urine 
and  Freccs. 

1. 

2464 

98 

7-9 

1-3 

1-2 

13-9 

91-4 

2. 

2297 

11-5 

54 

5-3 

0-8 

1-2 

12-9 

50-5 

3. 

2210 

... 

45 

4-2 

0-7 

1-1 

13 

42-9 

4. 

2172 

68-2 

45 

3-8 

0-7 

1-1 

12-3 

43 

5. 

2129 

55 

4-7 

0-7 

1-7 

11-9 

54-1 

6. 

2024 

44 

4-3 

0-6 

0-6 

11-6 

41-1 

7. 

1946 

40 

3-8 

0-5 

0-7 

11 

37-5 

8. 

1873 

42 

3-9 

0-6 

1-1 

10-6 

40 

9. 

1782 

1.5-2 

42 

4 

0-5 

1-7 

10-6 

41-4 

10. 

1717 

35 

3-3 

0-4 

1-3 

10-5 

34 

i 

1695 

4 

32 

2-9 

0-5 

1-1 

10-2 

30-9 

12. 

1634 

22-5 

30 

2-7 

0-4 

1-1 

10-3 

29-6 

! 13. 

1570 

7-1 

40 

3-4 

0-5 

0-4 

10-1 

36-6 

i 1^- 

1518 

41 

3-4 

0-5 

0-3 

9-7 

38 

1 15. 

1434 

41 

2-9 

0-4 

0-3 

9-4 

38-4 

; 16. 

1389 

48 

3 

0-4 

0-2 

8-8 

45-5 

1 17. 

13.35 

28 

1-6 

0-2 

0-3 

7-8 

26-6 

18. 

1267 

13 

0-7 

0-1 

0-3 

6-1 

12-9 

-1197 

131-5 

773 

65-8 

9-8 

15-7 

199-7 

734-4 

The  cat  lost  1 197  grms.  in  Aveight  before  it  died,  and  this  amount  is  apportioned 
in  the  folloAving  Avay  : — 204 ‘43  grms.  ( = 17’01  per  cent.)  loss  of  albumin;  132-75 
grms.  ( = 11  '05  per  cent.)  loss  of  fat ; 863-82  grms.  loss  of  Avater  ( = 71-91  per  cent, 
of  the  total  body-Aveight  lost). 

Methods, — In  order  to  investigate  the  condition  of  inanition  it  is  necessary — (1)  to  weigh  the 
animal  daily  ; (2)  to  estimate  daily  all  the  C and  N given  off  fi  oin  the  body  in  the  fieces,  urine. 
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and  e-xjiired  air.  The  N and  C,  of  course,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
tissues  containing  them. 

Amongst  tlie  general  phenomena  of  inanition,  it  is  found  that  strong  well-nourislied  dogs 
die  after  4 weeks,  man  after  21  to  24  days — (6  melancholics  who  took  water  died  after  41  days) ; 
small  mammals  and  birds  9 days,  and  frogs  9 months.  Vigorous  adults  die  when  they  lose  -rV 
of  their  body-weight,  but  j’^oung  individuals  die  much  sooner  than  adults.  The  symptoms 
are  obvious  ; — The  mouth  is  dry,  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  become  thin,  and  the  diges- 
tive secretions  cease  to  be  formed  ; pulse-beats  and  respirations  are  fewer  ; urine  very  acid  from 
the  presence  of  an  increased  amount  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  whilst  the  chlorine 
compounds  rapidly  diminish  and  almost  disajjpear.  The  blood  contains  less  water  and  the 
plasma  less  albumin,  the  gall-bladder  is  distended,  which  indicates  a continuous  decomposition 
of  blood-corpuscles  within  the  liver.  The  liver  is  small  and  very  dark  coloured,  the  muscles 
are  very  brittle  and  dry,  so  that  there  is  a great  muscular  weakness,  and  death  occurs  with  the 
signs  of  gi’eat  depression  and  coma. 

Metabolism  during  inanition.— The  relations  of  the  metabolism  are  given  in 
the  foregoing  table;  the  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  CO^,  which  is  due  to  a larger  amoimt  of  fats  than  proteids  being 
decomposed.  According  to  the  calculation,  there  is  daily  a tolerably  constant 
amount  of  fat  used  up,  while,  as  starvation  contmues,  the  proteids  are  decomposed 
in  much  smaller  amoimts  from  day  to  day,  althougli  the  drmking  of  water  accel- 
erates their  decomposition. 

[Excretion  of  m-ea  during  inanition. — The  above  data  shows  that  the  urea  excreted  falls 
decidedly  during  the  first  few  days,  then  it  falls  to  a minimum,  and  for  several  days  it  remains 
pretty  constant,  and  then  it  quickly  falls,  when  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death  supervene. 
Sometimes  a rise  in  the  quantity  excreted  takes  place  when  all  the  fats  are  used  up.] 

Loss  of  Weight  of  Organs. — It  is  of  importance  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  individual  organs  and  tissues  lose  weight:  some  undergo  simple  loss 
of  weight,  e.,y.,  the  bones;  the  fat  undergoes  very  considerable  and  rapid  decom- 
position, while  other  organs,  as  the  heart,  undergo  little  change,  because  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  nourish  themselves  from  the  transformation  products  of  other 
tissues. 


A starving  cat,  according  to  v.  Voit,  lost — 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent,  of 

originally  the  total  loss  of 

originally 

the  total  loss  of 

present. 

body-weight. 

present. 

body-weight. 

1.  Eat,  . 

97 

26-2 

10. 

Lungs, 

17-7 

0-3 

2.  Spleen, 

66-7 

0-6 

11. 

Pancreas,  . 

17-0 

OT 

3.  Liver, 

53-7 

4-8 

12. 

Bones, 

13-9 

5-4 

4.  Testicles, 

40-0 

OT 

13. 

Central  Nervous 

.5.  Muscles, 

30-5 

42-2 

System  . 

3-8 

OT 

6.  Blood, 

37-0 

3-7 

14. 

Heart, 

2-6 

0-02 

7.  Kidneys, 

25-9 

0-6 

15. 

Total  loss  of  the 

8.  Skin, 

20-6 

8-8 

rest  of  the 

9.  Intestine, 

18-0 

2-0 

body. 

36-8 

5'0 

There  is 

a very  important 

difference 

according  as  the  animals  before  inanition 

have  been  fed  freely  on  flesh  and  fat  [i.e.,  if  they  have  a surplus  store  of  food 
within  themselves],  or  as  they  have  merely  had  a subsistence  diet.  Well-fed 
;inimals  lose  weight  much  more  rapidly  durmg  the  first  few  days  than  on  the  later 
days.  V.  Voit  thinks  that  the  albumin  derived  from  the  excess  of  food  occurs  in 
a state  of  loose  combination  in  a body  as  “circulating”  or  stomrje-alhumin,”  so 
that  during  hunger  it  must  decompose  more  rapidly  and  to  a greater  extent  than 
the  “organic  albumin,”  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  tissues  (§  236). 
Furthei’j  in  fat  individuals,  the  decomposition  of  fat  is  much  greater  than  in  slender 
persons. 

[Comparative. — Cold-blooded  animals  live  much  longer  without  food  than  mammals  or  birds. 
Snakes  may  live  half  a year  and  frog.s  nearly  a year  without  food.  Dogs  may  survive  for  4 
weeks,  cats  and  horses  for  3 weeks  without  food  or  drink,  especially  if  they  are  quiet,  and  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  exertion.  It  is  remarkable  that  small  mammals,  guinea-pigs  and  rats 
survive  only  for  a few  days  (3-9) : rabbits  even  19  days.  If  water  be  given,  however,  the  animals 
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survive  longer,  .logs  for  4 weeks,  man  4 or  5 weeks,  and  the  dog  even  9 weeks.  Quito  voun<r 
aiuiuals  die  (^nicker  than  adults  (Mwiik).  As  to  a human  being  many  factors  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,— age  (old  persons  witlistand  withdrawal  of  food  best),  amount  of  muscular  wo.L 
done,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  is  moist  and  satumted  with  waL.y  vaiou^^ 
otherwise  ; temperature  ot  tlie  surroundings,  &c.  As  a rule,  complete  abstinence  from  food  and 
dunk  cannot  be  supported  for  more  tlian  8-10  days,  although  there  are  exceptional  cases  on 

° food,  water,  however,  being  taken 

lotal  deprivation  of  lood  in  man  usually  causes  death  in  the  tliird  week  ] .go. 

n Lehmann,  experimenting  on  the  fasting  man  Cetti,  found  that  the  consumption  of 

0 and  the  production  ot  CO^  with  reference  to  the  unit  of  body-weight  very  rapidly  reached  a 
minimum,  under  whicdi  it  did  not  fall,  although  the  person  continued  to  starve  As  a mean 
the  O consumed  on  the  3rd  to  6th  day  of  starvation  = 4 ‘65  c.c.  per  minute  per  kilo  S 
respiratory  metabolism  diminished  very  slowly,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  bodv 
weigdit  At  the  beginning  of  starvation  the  CO,  fell  more  rapidly  than  the  0 consuLd  The 
respiratory  quotient  was  0 '67.  The  urea  diminished  from  1-10  hunger  days  from  29  to  20  grams 

238.  METABOLKM  ON  A PUEELY  FLESH  DIET.-A  man  is  not  able  to 
mamtainlns  metabolism  in  eqmlibmnii  on  a purely  flesh  diet ; if  lieryfere  compelled 
to  live  on  such  a diet,  lie  would  snccnmb.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  beef  the 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenoiis  elementary  constituents  of  food  is 

1 : in  (p.  441)  A healthy  person  excretes  380  grams  [8  to  9 oz.]  of  carbon  in  the 

loim  of  CO  m the  expired  air,  and  in  the  urine  and  faeces.  If  a man  is  to  obtain 
-.80  grams  C from  a flesh  chet  he  must  consmne— digest  and  assimilate— more 
than  . kilos  [4-4  lbs.]  of  beef  111  twenty-four  hours.  But  our  digestive  organs  are 
unequal  to  tins  task  lor  any  lengtli  of  time.  The  person  is  soon  obliged  to  take 
less  beef,  which  would  necessitate  the  using  of  his  own  tissues,  at  first  the  fatty 
paits,  and  afterwards  the  proteid  substances.  ^ 

(dog),  whose  digestive  apparatus,  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
tJf  ® intestine  and  powerfully  active  digestive  fluids— can^  oulv  main 

tarn  Its  metabolism  in  a state  of  equilibrium  when  fed  on  a flesh  diet  free  from  fat  prodded  its 
bocly  IS  already  well  supplied  with  fat,  and  is  muscular.  It  consumes  to  nart  nf 
weight  of  Its  body  in  flesh,  so  that  the  excretion  of  urea  increases  enorinousir  ^If  it  eats  a 

° **^®  digestive  activity  is  reached.  If  a well-nourished  doo'  is 

1^®  body-weight  of  flesh,  it  uses  part  of  its  own  fat  and  muscle 
^adnally  diminishes  in  lyeight,  and  ultimately  succumbs.  Poorly  fed,  non-miiscular  doo-s  are 
unable  from  the  very  beginning  to  maintain  their  metabolism  in  equilibrium  for  anv  length  ef 
time  on  a purely  flesh  diet,  as  they  must  eat  so  large  a quantity  of  flesh  that  thpi^  tin-“  f 
organs  cannot  digest  it.  The  herbivora  cannot  hve^lpon  flesh  food  as  d Wi.  ® 
ratiis  is  adapted  solely  for  the  digestion  of  vegetable  food.  ’ 

[The  proteid  metabolism  depends  (1)  on  the  amoimt  of  proteids  ingested  for 
the  great  mass  of  these  becomes  clianged  into  circidating  albumin ; (2)  upon  the 
previous  condition  of  nutrition  of  the  organi.sm,  for  we  know  that  a certain  mnoiin? 
of  proteid  may  produce  very  different  results  in  the  same  individual  when  he  is  in 
good  health,  and  when  he  has  suffered  from  some  exhausting  disease  (3)  Tlie 

aihlc? to  T -^l^^l^y^^-tes.  If  a certain  amount  0/  fit  {" 

added  to  a chet  of  flesli,  much  less  flesh  is  required,  so  that  the  N metabolism  is 
reduced  by  fat.  Tins  is  spoken  of  as  the  “albumin-sparing  action  of  fats  ”1 
Exactly  the  same  result  .pccurs  with  other  forms  of  proteids,  as  with  flesh  It 
has  been  proved  that  gelatm  may  to  a certain  extent  replace  proteids  in  the  food 
in  the  proportion  of  2 of  gelatin  to  1 of  albumin.  The  carnivora,  wliich  cm 
maintain  their  metabolism  m equilibrium  by  eatiim  a lai-cre  amount  nf  flli 
.10  so  wffl.  loss  flosu  ,vl>e„  is  adds, I Ahois  food  1 ^ 

Wy  ».l  ron,.s 

mmistered  it  acts  just  like  fats  and  carbolivdratcs  as  ^in  “ nU^"''  luetabolised.  When  ad- 

™e,»3  tl,.t  gekti,,  I.  „„l  available  diractl,  the  g.wtl,  „„1  " ,Sg“  ,|“ 
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great  solubility  of  gelatin,  its  value  as  a food  used  to  be  greatly  discussed.  The  adilitiou  of 
gelatin  in  the  form  of  calf’s-foot  jelly  is  recommended  to  invalids.  [When  a large  amount  of 
gelatin  is  given  as  food,  owing  to  the  large  and  rapid  excretion  of  urea,  the  latter  excites 
diuresis.]  When  chondrin  is  given  along  with  flesh  for  a time,  grape-sugar  is  found  in  the 
urine. 

[The  Metabolism  of  Peptones. — Most  of  the  proteids  absorbed  into  tlie  l)lood 
are  previously  converted  into  peptones  hy  the  digestive  juices.  It  has  been  a.sserted, 
more  especially  by  Briicke,  that  some  albumin  is  absorbed  unchanged  (§  192,  4), 
and  that  only  this  is  capable  of  forming  organie  albumin,  while  the  peptones,  after 
undergoing  a reconversion  into  albumin  as  they  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall, 
undergo  decomposition  as  such.] 

239.  A DIET  OP  FAT  or  OF  CARBOHYDRATES.— If  fat  alone  be  given  as 
a food,  the  animal  lives  but  a short  tune.  The  animal  so  fed  excretes  even  less 
urea  than  when  it  is  starving ; so  that  the  consumption  of  fat  limits  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal’s  own  proteids.  As  fat  is  easily  oxidised  in  the  body,  it 
yields  heat  chiefly,  and  becomes  sooner  oxidised  than  the  nitrogenous  proteids 
which  are  oxidised  with  more  difficulty.  , If  the  amount  of  fat  taken  be  very  large, 
all  the  C of  the  fat  does  not  reappear,  e.g.,  in  the  CO.2  of  the  expired  air  ; so  that 
the  body  must  acquire  fat,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  decomposes  proteids.  The 
animal  thus  becomes  poorer  in  proteids  and  richer  in  fats  at  the  same  time. 

[The  metabolism  of  fats  is  not  dependent  on  the  amomrt  of  fats  taken  with  the 
food.  1.  It  is  largely  influenced  by  work,  i.e.,  by  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  and 
in  fact  with  muscular  work  CO^  is  excreted  in  greatly  increased  amount  (§  126,  6). 
2.  By  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings,  as  more  COg  is  produced  in  the  cold 
(§  214,  2),  and  far  more  fatty  foods  are  required  in  high  latitudes.  In  their  action 
on  the  organism,  proteids  and  fats  so  far  oppose  each  other,  as  the  former  increase 
the  waste,  and  therefore  oxidation,  while  the  latter  diminish  it,  probably  by  affect- 
ing the  metabolic  activity  of  the  cells  themselves  {Bauer).  As  a matter  of  fact, 
fat  animals  or  persons  bear  starvation  better  than  spare  individuals.  In  the  latter, 
the  small  store  of  fat  is  soon  used  up,  and  then  the  albumin  is  rapidly  decomposed. 
For  the  same  reason  corpulent  persons  are  very  apt  to  become  still  more  so,  even 
on  a very  moderate  diet.] 

When  carbohydrates  alone  are  given,  they  must  first  be  converted  by  digestion 
into  sugar.  The  result  of  such  feeding  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  feedmg  vdth 
fat  alone.  But  the  sugar  is  more  easily  burned  or  oxidised  withm  the  body  than 
the  fat,  and  17  parts  of  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  10  parts  of  fat.  Thus  the  diet 
of  carbohydrates  limits  the  excretion  of  urea  more  readily  than  a purely  fat  diet. 
The  animals  lose  flesh,  and  appear  even  to  use  up  part  of  their  own  fat. 

[The  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  also  serves  to  dimmish  the  proteid  meta- 
bolism, as  they  are  rapidly  burned  up,  and  thus  “spare”  or  “economise’  the 
circulating  albumin.  But  Pettenkofcr  and  Voit  assert  that  they  are  rapidly 
destroyed  in  the  body,  even  when  given  in  large  amount,  so  that  they  differ  from 
fats  in  this  respect.  They  are  more  easily  oxidised  than  fats,  so  that  they  are 
always  consumed  first  hi  a diet  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  By  bemg  consumed 
they  protect  the  proteids  and  fats  from  consumption.] 

The  direct  iiitvoductiou  of  grape-  and  cane-sugar  into  the  blood  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  0 used,  but  the  amount  of  COo  is  increased.  [The  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  the  oxygen  taken 
in  is  a measure  of  the  metabolic  processes,  is  refuted  by  these  and  other  experiment.  It 
would  seem  that  fat  is  not  directly  o.xidised  by  0,  but  that  it  is  split  up  into  other  simple' 
compounds  which  are  slowly  and  gradually  o.xidised  ; in  fact,  fat  may  lessen  the  amount  01  0 
taken  in,  as  it  diminishes  waste.] 

240.  FLESH  AND  FAT,  oh  FLESH  AND  CARBOHYDRATES.— An 

amount  of  flesh  equal  to  to  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  required  to  nourish  a 
dog,  which  is  fed  on  a purely  flesh  diet ; if  the  necessary  amount  of  fat  or  carbo- 
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liydrates  be  added  to  the  diet,  a smaller  quantity  of  flesh  is  rciiuired  (v  Voit)  For 
100  parts  of  fat  added  to  the  flesh  diet,  24.5  parts  of  dry  flesh  or  227  of  syutonin 
can  be  dispensed  with.  If  instead  of  fats  carbohydrates  are  added,  then  100  narts 
of  fat  = 230  to  250  of  the  latter  [Riihyier).  When  the  amount  of  flesh  is  insuflident, 
the  addition  of  fat  or  carbohydrates  to  the  food  always  limits  the  decomposition  of 
the  animal’s  own  substance.  Lastly,  when  too  much  flesh  is  given  aloim  ivith 
these  substances,  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  more  ivith  them  than  without 
tliem.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  aniniars  body  puts  on  more  fat  than  flesh 
The  consumption  of  0 in  the  body  is  regulated  by  the  mixture  of  flesh  and  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  rising  and  falling  with  the  amount  of  flesh  consumed  It 
IS  remarkable  that  more  O is  consumed  when  a given  amount  of  flesh  is  taken  than 
Avlieii  the  same  amount  of  flesh  is  taken  with  the  addition  of  fat.  ’ 

It  seems  that,  instead  of  fat,  the  corresponding  amount  of  fatty  acids  has  tlie  same  effect  on 
the  metabohsni.  [If  a dog  be  fed  with  fatty  acids  and  a sufficient  amount  of  proteid,  no  fatty 
acids  aie  found  in  the  chyle,  while  fat  is  formed  synthetically,  the  glycerin  for  the  latter  nro^ 

absorbed^as  an  Sion  just  f^te 

5^  hen  so  absorbed,  they  seem  to  be  reconverted  into  fats  in  their  passage  from  the  intestine  to 
the  thoracic  duct  perhaps  by  the  action  of  the  epithelium  of  the  villi.  [Glycerin  in  small 
doses  has  no  effect  on  the  metabolism  of  proteid,  but  in  large  doses  it  increase's  it  It  is  ™n^ 
sumed  in  the  body  as  shown  by  experiments  on  the  respiratory  pmducts  aid  it  , reve^ 
a certain  amount  of  fat  from  being  used  up.  About  20  ^er  cen\^s  excrked  in  th^e  S 
""^^“'“^tration  of  glycerin  to  rabbits  leads  to  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
liver  (p.  318),  but,  according  to  Ransom,  it  inhibits  the  formation  of  su<^ar  in  the  liver  and 
thus  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  glycosuria  that  follows  injury  to  the 

glycogL  Sito  - - the  J Znge* of 

structuee  of  adipose  tissue  and  oeigin  of  fat  in  the 

tissup  n7tl  » t^istnbutecl  in  the  body;  it  occurs  in  subcutaneous 

tis.sue  as  the  panniculus  achposus,”  around  many  organs,  such  as  the  kidney,  and 
especially  in  stall-fed  animals  around  the  pericardium,  in  the  omentum,  undL  the 
epicardium,  in  the  yellow  inarroiy  of  bones,  orbital  cavities,  &c.  None  is  found 
witliin  the  cranium,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  a great  storehouse  of  reseiwe 
material,  and  its  bulk  fluctuates  greatly. 

It  is  readily  formed,  and  it  may  be  A'^ery 
quickly  absorbed  again  should  the  needs 
of  the  economy  require  it. 

Adipose  tissue,  Avhen  examined  micro- 
scopically, consists  of  little  bladders  or 
vesicles  filled  AAdth  fat.  The  vesicles  may 
be  spherical  or  polyhedral  from  mutual 
pres.sure.  Each  cell  is  40-70  fj.  in  dia- 
meter and  consists  of  a thin  transparent 
cell-Avall  or  eiiA^elo^ie,  enclosing  a large 
globule  of  fat,  Avhich  almost  completely 
fills  the  cell  (fig.  294).  At  the  side, 
betAA^een  the  cell-Avall  and  the  oil-globule, 
lies  the  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a small 
quantity  of  protoplasm.  From  the 
nucleus  occupying  this  eccentric  position, 
and  Avhen  the  whole  cell  is  seen  from  the 
.side,  it  presents  an  appearance  someAvhat 

like  a sigmet-ring.  A thin  shell  of  protoplasm  extends  round  the  cell  between 
the  envelope  and  the  globule  of  od.  A fat-cell,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
altered  connective-tissue  corpuscle,  which  has  become  vacuolated,  and  in  the  si.mle 
lai^e  vacuole  fat  is  formed.  The  fat-cells  arc  arranged  in  lobules,  and  the  cells 

■ 29 


Ccnnectiife  tissue 
Fibrils. 


Fig.  294. 

Fat-cclls  from  rabbit  x 340. 
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295. 


Fat-cells  with  margariue  crystals. 


in  eacli  lohule  fire  kept  togetlier  hy  a small  quantity  of  connective-tissue.  The 
lobules  form  larger  polygonal  lobes.  At  least  one  artery  and  two  veins  are  con- 
nected with  a lobule,  and  around  the  fat-cells  is  a jilexus  of  capillaries,  so  that  in 
its  general  arrangement  it  assumes  a glandidar  type.] 

[Effect  of  Keagents  on  Fat-cells. — The  envelopes  are  readily  brought  into 
evidence  by  dissolving  out  the  fat  by  means  of  hot  ether  or  alcohol.  The  nucleus 

is  stained  by  carmine  or  logwood,  while  the 
fat  itself  is  blackened  by  osmic  acid.  Some- 
times after  fat-cells  are  acted  on  by  glycerin, 
or  alcohol,  or  merely  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  body,  they  exhibit  a radiate  arrange- 
ment of  crystals  of  margarine  (fig.  295).] 
[Development  of  Fat-cells. — Apparently 
they  are  derived  from  modified  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  at  first  are 
somewhat  spherical,  and  in  their  protoplasm 
small  droplets  of  oil  are  formed.  Gradually 
these  droplets  become  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  cell  at  the  same  time  enlarging,  and 
by  and  by  the  droplets  run  together  to  form 
one  large  globule  of  oil,  so  that  the  remains  of 
the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  are  pushed  to 
one  side  immediately  under  the  cell-wall.] 
[Effect  of  Starvation. — Starvation  rapidly  reduces  the  amomit  of  fat  in  the 
body.  The  fat-cells  gradually  and  rapidly  yield  up  their  fat,  and  their  envelopes 
remain,  diminished,  however,  in  size.  The  protoplasm  may  grow  somewhat,  and 
in  it  appear  vacuoles  filled  with  a fluid,  hence  these  now  altered  cells  are  called 
“ serous  fat-cells.”] 

I.  Part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  the  food,  ?.e.,  it  is 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  tissues.  This  is  shown  liy  the  fact  that,  with  a diet 
containing  a small  amomit  of  albumin,  the  addition  of  more  fat  causes  the  deposi- 
tion of  a larger  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  (w.  Voit,  Hofmann). 

[Hofmaim  starved  a fat  dog  for  30  days  until  all  its  fat  was  used  up.  He  fed  it  on  lard  and 
a little  albumin  i'or  5 days  and  tlieu  killed  it.  In  5 days  it  absorbed  1854  gnus,  ol  fat  and  254 
gi-ms.  of  albumin.  It  added  to  its  body  1353  grms.  of  fat  ; but  this  amount  could  not  be 
formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  therefore  the  fat  must  have  come  from  the  fat  of  the 
food.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  arrived  at  the  same  result  in  another  way.  They  fed  dogs  on  tiesli 
and  much  fat,  and  by  their  respiration-apparatus  estimated  the  gaseous  income  and  expendi- 
ture (§  122).  All  the  N taken  in  reappeared  in  the  excreta,  hd  not  all  the  0.  llie  amount  oi  Kj 
retained  was  very  large,  therefore  a iion-nitrogeuous  resiilue  must  have  been  laid  up  in  the  oo  y, 
and  it  could  only  be  fat,  as  this  was  the  only  substance  found  in  large  amount  in  the  body. 
They  estimated  the  possible  amount  of  fat  that  could  be  formed  froni  the  proteids,  and  found  that 
the  amount  stored  up  was  far  greater  than  this  ; so  that  the  lat  of  the  food  must  have  been 

stored  up  in  the  tissues.]  , ^ ^ i r n 

Lebedeff  found  that  dogs,  which  were  starved  for  a mouth,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  then  o\\n 
fat,  on  being  fed  with  linseed  oil,  or  mutton  suet  and  flesh,  had  these  lats  restored  to  then 
tissues.  These  fats,  therefore,  must  have  been  absorbed  and  deposited.  J.  *lhnk  loiiml 
same  on  feeding  animals  with  rape-seed  oil.  Fatty  acids  may  also  contribute  to  the  louna  i n 
of  fats,  as  glycerin  when  formed  in  the  body  must  be  stored  up  during  metabolism  {J.  Aur  p. 

Fatty  acids  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  fats  by  union  with  the  glj'cerin  ot  the  hoi  y 
during  the  metabolism  (p.  369).  _ i j- 

II.  A second  source  is  tlie  new  formation  of  fats  from  albiuninous  bodies. 
In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  which  may  yield  11  per  cent,  of 
fat  (according  to  Henneberg  100  parts  of  dry  albumin  can  form  51 '6  of  fats,  together 
with  33-45  nrea,  and  27-4  COg),  these  proteids  split  up  into  a non-nitrogen ous 
and  a nitrogenous  atomic  compound.  The  former,  provided  in  a diet  contammg 
much  albumin,  it  is  not  completely  oxidised  mto  CO.^  and  H2O,  is  the  substance 
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from  which  the  hit  is  formoil— the  Litter  leaves  the  hoily  oxidisecl  chiefly  to  the 
stage  of  urea. 

Examples.— That  fats  are  formed  fromproteids  is  shown  by  the  following  1.  A cow  which 
produces  1 lb.  of  butter  daily  does  not  take  nearly  this  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  its  food  so 
that  the  tat  would  appear  to  be  formed  from  vegetable  proteids.  2.  Carnivora  giving  suck 
when  ted  on  plenty  of  flesh  and  soma  fat,  yield  milk  rich  in  fat.  3.  Dogs  fed  with  plenty  of 
tlesh  and  some  fat,  add  more  fat  to  their  bodies  than  the  fat  contained  in  the  food  4 Fatty 
degeneration,  e.g.,  of  nerve  and  muscle,  is  dne  to  a decomposition  of  proteids.  5 The  transfor- 
mation of  entire  bodies,  e.g.,  such  as  have  lain  for  a long  time  surrounded  with  water  into  a 
mass  consisting  almost  entirely  of  palmitic  acid  or  adipocere  is  also  a proof  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  part  of  the  proteids  into  fats.  6.  Fungi  are  also  able  to  form  fat  from  albumin  duriiif^ 
their  growth.  [/.  In  starving  dogs,  Bauer  estimated  the  N and  CO3  given  off,  and  0 taken  iif 
and  then  slowly  poisoned  them  with  phosphorus,  and  he  found  that  the  excretion  of  N was 
increased  twofold  while  the  excretion  of  CO^  and  the  absorption  of  0 were  diminished  one-half 
ifierefore  from  a large  amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  a nitrogenous  body  and  a small  amount  of 
a carbonaceous  compound  were  excreted,  wdiile  a large  amount  of  a n on-nitrogenous  residue  was 
letained  unconsumed.  There  was  fatty  degeneration  of  all  the  organs,  the  fat  being  derived 

proteid.  The  same  obtains  with  arsenic  and  antimony.] 

Fats  not  meiely  absorbed.  —Experiments  which  go  to  show  that  the  fat  of  animals,  during  the 
fattening  process,  IS  not  absorbed  as  such,  from  the  food,  are  1.  Fattening  occurs  with  flesh 
and  soaps  ; it  is  most  improbable  that  the  soaps  are  transformed  into  neutral  fats  by  takino-  up 
."P  2..  If  a lean  dog  be  fed  with  flesh  and  palmitin-  and  stearin- 

W contains,  m addition  to  palmitin  and  stearin,  olein  ia.t,  so  that  the 

tboVwpL  a the  organism  from  the  proteids  of  the  flesh;  Further,  Ssubotin  found 

that  when  a lean  dog  was  fed  on  lean  meat  and  spermaceti-fat,  a very  small  amount  of  the 
bodv  animal.  Although  these  experiments  show  that  the  fat  of  the 

body  must  be  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  they  do  not  prove  that  all  the  fat 
aiises  in  this  way,  and  that  none  of  it  is  absorbed  and  redeposited  (§  241,  I.). 

III.  From  experiments  upon  fattening  -warni-blooded  animals  (iiig,  goose,  doo-] 
hmvever  Laiyes  and  Gilbert,  Lehmann,  Heiden,  v.  Wolff,  and  others,  think  they 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  carbohydrates  absorbed  are  di.recthj  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  fats  a vieiy  lyliicli  is  supported  by  Henneherg,  B.  Schulze,  and 
Soxhlet.  Pigs  Avere  fed  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  a large  excess  of  carbohydrates, 
Avith  very  little  fat  and  ahmmin.  In  the  formation  of  fat,  the  converse  process 
takes  place,  as  compared  yyitli  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  proteid  (S  174).  The 
molecular  group  CH  . HO,  is  by  reduction  changed  into  CH^  {Pfliiger).  Suppose 
the  carbohydrate  (hke  albumin)  to  be  decomposed  into  fat,  CO.,  and  WO,  then 
IW  grins  starch  (=111-1  gnus,  sugar)  at  most  ivill  yield  41 -4  grins,  fat,  47  S grms. 
CO2  and  1 1-4  grms.  HgO  {Meisel).  According  to  Pasteur,  glycerin  (the  basis  of  neutral 
tats)  may  be  formed  from  carbohydrates. 

Ifl  two  similar  pigs  from  the  same  litter  ; No.  I.  iveighed  7300  ■ No  II 

/290  gims.  No  I.  was  killed,  and  its  fat  and  proteids  estimated.  No.  II.  was  fed’for  four 

we°re*  T I*'®  and  excreta  and  the  undigested  fat  and  proteids 

The  so  that  the  amount  of  fat  and  proteid  absorbed  in  four  months  was  estimated 

The  pig  then  weighed  24  kilos.,  it  was  killed  and  its  fat  and  proteids  estimated. 

No.  II.  contained  2-50  kilos,  albumin  and  9 '25  kilos  fat 

..  0-96  „ „ 0-69  „ 


Assimilated,  1 -56 
Taken  in  in  food,  7*49 


8-56 

0-66 


Difference,  -5'93  „ „ +7-90  „ ,, 

Jf’theZl  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  fat 

could  yield  only  a small  pati  of  tlm  7'9rki°o.s*  of-fat^so'S  aHo^ast”  5 'itilo^'o^  albumin 
been  formed  Ironi  carbohydrates.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  calculated  that  40  \)er  cent  of*  the  htin 
i^entir"  1;  uTkl  ^‘^rb°l^y^l>-ates.  How  the  carbohydrates  are  changed  into  flti  in  the  body 

Is'fouSl V’timt; 
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242.  CORPULENCE. — The  addition  of  tbo  imich  fat  to  the  body  is  a pathological  iiheno- 
inenou  which  is  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  obesity, 
without  doubt  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  (in  33  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  cases)  in  many 
families — and  in  some  breeds  of  cattle, — to  lay  up  fat  in  the  body,  while  other  families  may  be 
richly  supplied  with  fat,  and  yet  remain  lean.  The  chief  cause,  however,  is  taking  too  'much 
food,  i.e.,  more  than  the  amount  required  for  the  normal  metabolism  ; corpulent  peojile,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  bodies,  must  eat  absolutely  and  relatively  more  than  persons  of  .spare 
habit,  under  analogous  conditions  of  imtrition  (§  236). 

Conditions  favouiing  Corpulence. — (1)  A diet  rich  in  proieids,  with  a corresponding  addition 
of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  As  flesh  or  muscle  is  formed  from  proteids,  and  part  of  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  also  formed  from  albumin,  the  assumption  that  fats  and  carbohydrates  fatten,  or,  when 
taken  alone,  act  as  fattening  agents,  is  completely  without  foundation.  (2)  Diminished  disin- 
tegration of  materials  within  the  body,  e.g.,  (a)  diminished  muscular  activity  (much  sleep  and 
little  exercise)  ; (6)  abrogation  of  the  sexual  functions  (as  is  sliown  by  the  rapid  fattening  of 
castrated  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  some  women,  after  cessation  of  the  menses,  readily 
become  corpulent)  ; (c)  diminished  mental  activity  {the  obesity  of  dementia),  phlegmatic  teni])era- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  vigorous  mental  work,  excitable  temperament,  care  and  sorrow, 
counteract  the  deposition  of  fat ; (rf)  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  activity,  as  occurs  when 
there  is  a great  deposition  or  fat  in  the  abdomen,  limiting  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  (breath- 
lessness of  corpulent  people),  whereby  the  combustion  of  the  fatty  matters  which  become 
deposited  in  the  body,  is  limited  ; (e)  a corpulent  person  reqirires  to  use  relatively  less  heat- 
giving  substances  in  his  body,  partly  because  he  gives  off  relatively  less  heat  from  his  compact 
body  than  is  done  by  a slender  long-bodied  individual,  and  partly  because  the  thick  layer  of 
fat  retards  the  conduction  of  heat  (§  214,  4).  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  relatively  diminished 
production  of  heat,  more  fat  may  be  stored  up ; (/)  a diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
which  are  the  gi'eat  exciter's  of  oxidation  in  the  body,  is  generally  followed  by  an  increase^  of 
fat — fat  people,  as  a rule,  are  fat  because  they  have  relatively  less  blood  (§  41) — women  with 
fewer  red  blood-corpuscles  are  usually  fatter  than  men  ; {g)  the  consumption  of  alcohol  favours 
the  conservation  of  fat  in  the  body,  the  alcohol  is  easily  oxidised,  ancl  thus  prevents  the  fat 
from  being  burned  up  (§  235). 

Disadvantages  of  corpulence. — Besides  the  inconvenience  of  the  gi'eat  size  and  weight  of  the 
body,  corpulent  peojde  suffer  from  breathlessness — they  are  easily  fatigued,  are  liable  to  inter- 
trigo between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  the  heart  becomes  loaded  with  fat,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  are  subject  to  apoplexy. 

In  order  to  counteract  corpulence  we  ought  to — (1)  lleduee  uniformly  all  articles  of  diet. 
The  diet  and  body  ought  to  he  weighed  from  week  to  week,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  body-weight  the  amount  of  food  ought  to  be  gradually  and  uniformly  reduced  (not- 
withstanding the  appetite).  Tbis  must  be  done  very  gi'adually  and  not  suddenly.  ^ A moderate 
reduction  of  i'at  and  carbohydrates  in  a normal  diet  at  the  same  time  leads^  to  a diminution  of 
the  fat  of  the  body  itself.  Let  a person  who  is  capable  of  muscular  exertion  take  156  gi-ms. 
proteid,  43  grms.  fat,  and  114  gi-ms.  carbohydrates  ; but  those  in  whom  congestions,  hydricmia, 
breathlessness  have  taken  place,  should  take  170  grms.  proteid,  25  grms.  fat,  and  /O  grms.  carbo- 
hydrates {Oertcl).  It  is  not  advisable  to  limit  the  amount  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  alone,  as  is 
done  in  the  Banting-cure  or  Bantingism.  Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  tat  is  fonned 
from  proteids,  if  too  little  non-uitrogenous  food  be  taken,  severe  disturbance  of  the  bodilj’’ 
metabolism  is  apt  to  occur.  (2)  It  is  ad'visable  during  the  chief  meal  to  limit  the  consumption 
of  fluids  of  all  sorts  (even  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  thereafter),  and  thus  render  the^  ab- 
sorption and  digestive  activity  of  the  infestine  less  active  {Ocrtel).  (3)  The  muscular  activity 
ought  to  he  gi'eatly  developed  by  doing  plenty  of  muscular  work,  or  taking  plenty  of  exercise, 
both  physical  and  mental.  (4)  Favour  the  evolution  of  heat  by  taking  cold  baths  of  considei- 
able  duration,  and  aftenvards  rubbing  the  skin  strongly  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  red  ; further, 
dress  lightly,  and  at  night  use  light  bed-clothing  ; tea  and  coflee  are  useful,  as  thev  excite  the 
circulation.  (5)  Use  gentle  laxatives:  acid  fruits,  cider;  alkaline  carbonates  (of  Marienbad, 
Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Neiienahr,  Ems,  &c.)  act  by  increasing  the  intestinal  evacuations  and  dimin- 
ishing absorption.  (6)  If  from  accumulation  of  fat  there  is  danger  of  failure  of  the  hearts 
action,  Oertel  recommends  hill-climbing,  whereby  the  cardiac  muscle  is  exercised  and  strength- 
ened. At  the  saqie  time  tbe  circulation  becomes  more  lively  and  the  metabolism  is  increased. 

[Oertel’s  Method  goes  on  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  cardiac  musculature,  which  is  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  (1)  limiting  the  amount  of  fluids  consumed,  and  (2)  carefully  regulated 
muscular  exertion.  The  amount  of  food  is  first  reduced  one-half,  and  the  water  to  a still  lover 
amount,  while  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  food  are  increased,  the  non-nitrogenous  are  decreased. 
The  person  is  then  instructed  to  take  exercise  under  certain  medical  precautions,  first,  on  level 
ground,  and  then  on  gradually  increasing  gi'adients.] 

Fatty  Degeneration. — The  process  of  fattening  consists  in  the  deposition  of  drops  of  fat 
within  the  fat-cells  of  the  panniculus  and  around  tbe  viscera,  as  well  as  in  the  marrow  of  bone 
(but  they  are  never  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  penis,  of  the  rra 
part  of  the  lips,  in  the  ears  and  nose).  This  is  quite  dill'erent  from  the  fatty  atrophy  or  fatty 
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degeneration  wliicli  occurs  in  the  form  of  fiitty  globules  or  granules  lii  albuminous  tissues  c g 
in  muscular  fibres  (heart),  glaiul-cells  (liver,  kidney),  cartilage-cells  lymph-  and  pus-corpuseles 
as  well  as  in  nerve-fibres  separated  from  their  nerve-centres.  The  fat  in  these  cases  is  derived 
from  albumin,  much  in  the  same  way  as  fat  is  formed  in  the  gland-cells  of  the  mammary  and 
sebaceous  glands.  Marked  fatty  degeneration  not  unfrequently  occurs  after  severe  fevers  and 
after  artificial  heating  of  the  tissues  ; when  a too  small  amount  of  0 is  supplied  to  the  ttssues 
as  occurs  in  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning  (Baaer) ; in  drunkards  ; after  poisouiii"  with  arsenic 
and  other  substances,  and  after  some  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  innervation  Some 
organs  are  especially  prone  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  during  the  cour.se  of  certain  diseases. 

243.  METABOLISM  OF  THE  TISSUES. — The  blood-stream  i,s  the  chief 
medium  wliereby  new  material  is  supplied  to  the  tissues  and  the  efiete  products  re- 
niot  ed  from  them.  Hie  lymph  which  passes  through  the  thin  capillaries  comes 
into  actual  contact  Avith  the  tissue  elements.  Those  tissues  Avhich  are  devoid  of 
blood-vessels  in  their  OAvn  substance,  such  as  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  receive 
nutrient  fluid  or  lymifli  from  the  adjacent  capillaries,  by  means  of  their  cellular 
elements,  Avhich  act  as  juice-conducting  media.  Hence,  Avhen  the  normal  circulation 
is  inteifeied  vdth,  by  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  v’^alls  of  the  blood-A'^essels, 
these  tissues  are  secondarily  affected  [this,  for  examijle,  is  the  case  in  arcus  senilis 
of  the  cornea,  due  to  a fatty  degeneration  of  the  corneal  tissue,  OAving  to  some  affec- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  on  Avhich  the  cornea  depends  for  its  nutrition].  Total  com- 
pression or  ligature  of  all  the  blood-vessels  results  in  necrosis  of  the  parts  suiAiflied 
by  the  ligatured  blood-vessels. 


Atrophies  caused  by  diminution  of  the  normal  supply  of  blood,  gradually,  in  the  course  of  time 
become  less  and  less  {Samuel). 


Hence  there  must  be  a douhle  current  of  the  tissue  juices  j the  afferent  or 
supply  current,  Avhich  supplies  the  iieAv  material,  and  the  efferent  stream  Avhich 
removes  the  effete  products.  The  former  brings  to  the  tissues  the  proteids,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  salts  from  which  the  tissues  are  formed.  It  is  evident  that  any 
interiuption  of  the  arterial  supply  to  the  tissues  Avill  diminish  this  supply. 


inm  by  injecting  an  indifferent,  easily  recognisable  substance 

into  the  blood,  g.g.,  potassium  ferrocyauide,  when  its  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  tissues, 
to  which  it  has  been  earned  by  the  outgoing  current.  ^ 


The  eflferent  stream  carries  aivay  the  decomposition  products  from  the  various 
tissues,  more  especially  urea,  CO^,  H^O,  and  salts,  and  these  are  transferred  as 
cpiickly  as  possible  to  the  organs  through  Avhich  they  are  excreted. 


two  to  five  minutes. 


presence  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  Avithin 


If  the  current  from  the  tissues  to  the  lilood  is  so  active  that  the  excretory  organs 
cannot  eliminate  all  the  effete  products  from  the  blood,  then  these  products  arc 
found  in  the  tissues.  A¥hen  certain  poisons  are  injected  subcutaneously,  they  pass 
lapidly  into  the  blood  and  are  carried  in  great  quantity  to  other  tissues,  e.q.,  to  the 
nervous  system  on  Avhicli  they  act  Avith  fatal  effect,  before  they  are  eliminated  to 
anj  great  extent  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  excretory  organs.  The  effete 
materials  are  carried  aAvay  from  the  tissues  by  two  channels,  viz.,  by  the  veins  and 
by  the  ymphatics,  so  that  if  these  be  interfered  with,  the  metabHism  of  the  tissue 
must  also  silver.  When  a limb  is  ligatured  so  as  to  compress  the  veins  and  the 
ymphatics,  the  efferent  stream  .stagnates  to  siicli  an  extent  that  consi.leralile  swell- 
ing of  the  tissues  or  oedema  may  occur  (§  203).  The  action  of  the  muscles  and 
fascue  are  very  important  in  removing  these  effete  matters. 

H.  Na.sse  found  that  the  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  is  n-99f;  1 arm  ii  i • 

the  blood  of  the  carotid,  and  contains  0'9  na.V  op  ■ ^ 1000  specihcally  heavier  than 

of  blood  circulating  throiwh  the  head  vield  nbm.l  r ’ 3°°°  centimetres 

tissues.  o o - y ela  about  o cubic  centimetres  of  transudation  into  the 
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The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  dejiend  upon  a 
variety  of  factors. 

1.  Their  activity. — The  increased  activity  of  an  organ  is  indicated  by  the 
increased  ainonnt  of  blood  going  to  it,  and  by  the  more  active  circulation  through 
it  (§  100).  When  an  organ  is  completely  inactive,  such  as  a paralysed  muscle,  or  the 
peripheral  end  of  a divided  nerve,  the  amount  of  blood  and  the  nutritive  exchange 
of  fluids  diminish  within  these  parts.  The  parts  thus  thrown  out  of  activity  be- 
come pale,  relaxed,  and  ultimatelj^  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  increased 
metabolism  of  an  organ  during  its  activity  has  been  proved  experimentally  in  the 
case  of  muscle,  and  (§  294)  also  in  the  brain  (Sjiecl’).  Langley  and  SeAvell  have 
recently  observed  directly  the  metabolic  changes  within  sufficiently  thin  lobules  of 
glands  during  life.  The  cells  of  serous  glands  (§  143),  and  those  of  mucous  and 
pepsin-forming  glands  (§  164),  during  quiescence,  become  filled  with  coarse  gi’anules, 
which  are  dark  in  transmitted  light  and  white  in  reflected  light,  Avhich  granules  are 
consumed  or  disappear  during  granular  activity.  During  sleep,  Avhen  most  organs 
are  at  rest,  the  metabolism  is  limited ; darkness  also  diminishes  it ; while  light 
excites  it,  obAUOUsly  OAviug  to  nervous  influences.  The  variations  in  the  total  meta- 
bolism of  the  body  are  reflected  in  the  excretion  of  CO.,  (§  126,  9)  and  urea  (§  257), 
Avhich  may  be  expressed  graphically  in  the  form  of  a ciuwe  corresponding  vdth  the 
activity  of  the  organism ; this  curve  corresponds  very  closely  Avith  the  daily  varia- 

' tions  in  the  respirations,  pulse,  and  temperature  (§  2l3,  4). 

2.  The  composition  of  the  'blood  has  a marked  effect  upon  the  current  on  Avhich 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  depends.  Very  concentrated  blood,  Avhich  contains 
a small  amount  of  Avater,  as  after  profuse  SAveating,  severe  diarrhoea,  cholera,  makes 
the  tissues  dry,  Avhile  if  much  Avater  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  the  tissues  become 
more  succulent  and  CAmn  oedema  may  occur.  When  much  common  salt  is  present 
in  the  blood,  and  Avhen  the  red  blood-corpuscles  contain  a diminished  amonnt  of  0, 
and  especially  if  the  latter  condition  be  accompanied  by  muscular  exertion  causing 
dyspnoea,  a large  amount  of  albumin  is  decomposed,  and  there  is  a great  formation 
of  urea.  Hence,  exposure  to  a rarefied  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  increased 
excretion  of  urea.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood  produce  remarkable 
resrdts ; blood  charged  Avith  carbonic  oxide  cannot  absorb  0 from  the  air,  and  does 
not  remove  CO^  from  the  tissues  (§  16).  The  presence  of  h ijdrocyanic  acid  in  the 
blood  (§  16)  is"  said  to  interrupt  at  once  the  chemical  oxidation  processes  in  the 
blood,  so  that  rapid  asphyxia,  OAving  to  cessation  of  the  internal  respiration,  occurs. 
Fermentation  is  interrupted  by  the  same  substance  in  a similar  Avay.  A diminution 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  causes  more  fluid  to  pass  from  the  tissues  into  the 
blood,  but  the  absorption  of  .substances — such  as  poisons  or  pathological  effusions — 
from  the  tissues  or  intestines  is  delayed.  If  the  sidAstances  Avhich  pass  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood  be  rapidly  eliminated  from  it,  absorption  takes  place  more 
rapidlj^. 

3.  The  blood-pressure,  Avhen  it  is  greatly  increased,  causes  the  tissues  to  contain 
more  fluid,  Avhile  the  blood  itself  becomes  more  concentrated,  to  the  extent  of  3 to 
5 per  1000.  We  may  conAunce  ourseHes  that  blood-plasma  easilj'  jjasses  through 
the  capillary  Avail,  by  pressing  upon  the  efferent  Amssel  coming  from  the  chorium 
depriAmd  of  its  epideimis,  e.g.,  by  a burn  or  a blister,  Avhen  the  surface  of  the 
Avound  becomes  rapidly  suffused  Avith  plasma.  Diminution  of  the  blood-pressure 
produces  the  o])jJosite  result.  The  oxidation  processes  in  the  body  are  dimini.shed 
after  the  use  of  P,  Cu,  ether,  chloroform,  and  chloral. 

4.  Increased  temperature  of  the  tissues  (several  hours  daily)  does  not  increase 
the  breaking  up  of  albumin  and  fats.  (See  g§  220,  221,  225.) 

5.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  metabolism  is  tAvofold.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  acts  indirectly  through  its  effect  upon  the  blood-vessels,  by  causing 
them  to  contract  or  dilate  through  the  agency  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  Avhereby  it 
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influences  the  amount  of  blood  supplied,  and  also  alTocts  the  blood-pressure.  But 
quite  indepeiulently  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  prolxdde  that  certain  si)eeial  nerves — 
the  so-called  trophic  nerves — influence  the  metabolism  or  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
(§  3-12,  c).  Tliat  nerves  do  influence  directly  tlic  transformation  of  matter  within 
the  tissues  is  sliown  by  the  secretion  of  saliva  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of 
certain  nerves,  after  cessation  of  tlie  circulation  (§  14-5),  and  Ijy  tlie  metabolism 
during  tlie  contraction  of  bloodless  muscles.  Increased  respiration  and  apnoea  are 
not  followed  by  increased  oxidation  {Pfliiger)  (§  126,  8). 

[Gaskell  lias  raised  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  katabolic  and  anabolic  nerves  con- 
trolling respectively  the  analytic  and  synthetic  metabolism  of  the  tissues.] 

244.  REGENERATION  OF  TISSUES  AND  ORGANS. — The  extent  to  which  lost  parts  are  re- 
placed varies  greatly  in  different  organs.  Amongst  the  lower  animals,  the  jiarts  of  organs  are  re- 
placed to  a far  greater  extent  than  amongst  warm-blooded  animals.  When  a hydra  is  divided  into 
tvo  paits,  each  pait  forms  a new  individual — nay,  if  the  body  of  the  animal  be  divided  into 
^veral  parts  in  a particular  way,  then  eacli  part  gives  rise  to  a new  individual  [Sjjallanzctni) . 
ihe  llanarians  also  show  a gi-eat  capability  of  reproducing  lost  jiarts  {Dugc's).  Spiders  and 
crabs  can  reproduce  lost  feelers,  limbs,  and  claws  ; snails,  [lart  of  the  head,  feelers,  and  eyes, 
provided  the  central  nervous  system  is  not  injured.  Many  fishes  reproduce  fins,  even  the  tail  fin. 
Salammiders  and  lizards  can  produce  an  entire  tail,  including  bones,  muscles,  and  even  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ; while  the  triton  reproduces  an  amputated  limb,  the  lower  iaw, 
and  the  eye.  This  reproduction  necessitates  that  a small  stump  be  left,  while  total  extirpation 
of  tlie  parts  prevents  reproduction. 


In  amphibians  and  reptiles  the  regeneration  of  organs  and  tissues,  as  a whole, 
takes  place  after  the  type  of  the  embryonic  development,  and  the  same  is  true  as 
regards  the  histological  jirocesses  which  occur  in  the  regenerated  tail  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  eartlyworni.  In  amphibians  and  reptiles  the  same  kind 
of  tissue  is  formed  as  tlie  tissue  which  has  been  injured.  The  spinal  cord  is 
regenerated  from  the  epiitheliinn  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  leucocytes,  in  the  process 
of  new  formation,  are  merely  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  and  do  not 
enter  into  their  construction  {Fi'aisse).  [One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  the 
regeneration  of  the  retina  in  tritons  after  section  of  the  optic  nerve  {Griffi,ni).] 

The  extent  to  which  regeneration  can  take  place  in  mammals  and  in  man  is  very 
slight,  and  even  in  these  cases  it  is  more  marked  in  young  individuals.  A true 
regeneration  occurs  in — 


3 ’ blood,  includmg  the  j^insma,  tlie  colourless  and  coloured  corpuscles 

(§7  and  §41).  ^ 

2.  The  epidermal  appendages  (§  283)  and  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
jianes  are  reproduced  by  a proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  deejier  layers  of  the 
epithelium,  with  simultaneous  division  of  their  nuclei.  Epithelial  cells  are  repro- 
c need  as  long  as  the  matrix  on  which  they  rest  and  the  lowest  layer  of  cells  are 
intact.  When  these  are  destroyed  cell-regeneration  from  below  ceases,  and  the  cells 
at  the  margins  are  concerned  in  filling  up  the  deficiency.  Eegeneration,  therefore, 
either  takes  place  from  below  or  from  the  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  epithelial 
covering ; leucocytes  also  ivander  into  the  part,  while  the  deepest  layer  of  cells 
forms  large  multi-nucleated  cells,  which  reproduce  by  division  polygonal  fiat 
nucleated  cells.  [In  the  process  of  division  of  the  cells,  the  nucleus  plays  an 
important  part,  and  in  so  doing  it  shows  the  usual  mitotic  figures  (§  43 1 ).]  The  nails 
grow  from  the  root  forwards  ; those  of  the  fingers  in  four  to  five  mouths,  and  that  of 
the  great  toe  in  about  twelve  months,  although  growth  is  slower  in  the  case  of 
fracture  of  the  bones.  The  matrix  is  co-exteiisivc  with  the  lunule,  and  if  it  be 
des  royed  the  nail  is  not  reproduced  (§  284).  The  eyelashes  are  changed  in  100 
to  I.jO  the  other  hairs  of  the  body  .somewhat  more  sloivly.  If  the  papilla 
of  the  hair-folhclc  be  destroyed,  the  hair  is  not  reproduced.  Cutting  the  hair 
<i\ours  1 9 yiowt  1,  but  liair  wliicli  1ms  been  cut  docs  not  grow  longer  than  uncut 

it  falls  out.  The  hair  never  grows 


hair.  After  hair  has  grown  to  a certain  leimtb 
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at  its  apex.  The  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  secretory  glands  seem 
to  undergo  a regular  series  of  changes  and  renewal.  The  presence  of  secretory  cells 
in  the  milk  (§  231)  and  in  the  sebaceous  secretion  (§  285)  proves  this;  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  replaced  by  the  action  of  spermatoblasts.  In  catarrhal  conditions  of 
mucous  membranes,  there  is  a great  increase  in  the  formation  and  excretion  of  new 
ejDithelium,  while  many  cells  are  but  indifferently  formed  and  constitute  mucous 
corpuscles.  The  crystalline  lens,  which  is  just  modified  epithelium,  is  reorganised 
like  ejDithelium;  its  matrix  is  the  anterior  wall  of  its  capsule,  Avith  the  single 
layer  of  cells  covering  it.  If  the  lens  be  removed,  and  this  layer  of  cells  retained, 
these  cells  proliferate  and  elongate  to  form  lens  fibres,  so  that  the  Avhole  cavity  of 
the  empty  lens  capsule  is  refilled.  If  much  Avater  be  AvithdraAvn  from  the  body, 
the  lens  fibres  become  turbid.  [A  turbid  or  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  may 
occur  in  diabetes,  or  after  the  transfusion  of  strong  common  salt  or  sugar  solution 
into  a frog.] 

3.  The  blood-vessels  undergo  extensive  regeneration,  and  they  are  regenerated 
in  the  same  Avay  as  they  are  formed  (§  7,  B).  Capillaries  are  ahvays  the  first  stage, 
and  around  them  the  characteristic  coats  are  added  to  form  an  artery  or  a vem. 
When  an  artery  is  injured  and  permanently  occluded,  as  a general  rule  the  part  of 
the  vessel  up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch  becomes  obliterated,  Avhereby  the 
derivatives  of  the  endothelial  lining,  the  connective-tissue  coiqmscles  of  the  Avail, 
and  the  leucocytes  change  into  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  form  a kind  of  cicatricial 
tissue.  Blmd  and  solid  outshoots  are  ahvays  found  on  the  blood-vessels  of  yoimg 
and  adult  animals,  and  are  a sign  of  the  continual  degeneration  and  regeneration 
of  these  vessels.  Lymphatics  behaA^e  in  the  same  Avay  as  blood-A^essels ; after 
removal  of  a lymphatic  gland,  a neAV  lymphatic  formation  may  be  produced 
{Bayer). 

4.  The  contractile  substance  of  muscle  may  undergo  regeneration  after  it  has 
become  partially  degenerated.  This  takes  place  after  amyloid  or  wax-like  degenera- 
tion, such  as  occurs  not  unfrequently  after  typhus  and  other  severe  fevers.  This 
is  chiefly  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  the  muscle  corpuscles.  After  being  com- 
pressed, the  muscular  nuclei  disappear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contractile  contents 
degenerate.  After  several  days,  the  sarcolemma  contains  numeroirs  nuclei  Avhich 
reproduce  neAV  muserdar  nuclei  and  the  contractile  substance.  In  fibres  injured  by 
a subcutaneous  Avound,  Neumami  found  that,  after  five  to  seven  days,  there  Avas  a 
bud-like  elongation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  fibres,  at  first  Avithout  transA'erse  striation, 
but  Avith  striation  ultimately.  If  a large  extent  of  a muscle  be  remoA'^ed,  it  is 
replaced  by  cicatricial  connective-tissue.  Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  also 
reproduced ; the  nuclei  of  the  injured  fibres  divide  after  becoming  enlarged,  and 
exhibit  a Avell-marked  intra-nuclear  plexus  of  fibrils.  The  nuclei  divide  into  tAvo, 
and  from  each  of  these  a neAV  fibre  is  formed,  probably  by  the  differentiation  of  the 
peri-nuclear  protoplasm. 

5.  After  a nerve  is  diAuded,  the  tAvo  ends  do  not  join  at  once  so  as  to  permit  the 
function  of  the  nerve  to  be  established.  On  the  contrary,  marked  changes  occur. 
If  a piece  be  cut  out  of  a nerve-trunk,  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve 
degenerates,  the  axial  cyhnders  and  the  Avhite  substance  of  ScliAvanu  disappear. 
The  interval  is  filled  up  at  first  Avith  juicy  cellular  tissue.  The  subsequent  changes 
are  fully  described  in  § 325,  4.  There  seems  to  be  in  peripheral  nerves  a continual 
disappearance  of  fibres  by  fatty  degeneration,  accompanied  by  a consecutive  forma- 
tion of  neAV  fibres  {Siym.  Mayer).  The  regeneration  of  peripheral  ganglionic  cells 
is  unknoAvn.  V.  Voit,  hoAvever,  observed  that  a pigeon,  part  of  Avhose  brain  Avas 
removed,  had  Avithin  five  months  reproduced  a nervous  mass  Avithin  the  skull,  con- 
sisting of  medidlated  nerve-iibres  and  nerve-cells.  Eichhorst  and  Eaunyn  found 
that  in  young  dogs,  Avhose  spinal  cords  Averc  divided  between  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  there  Avas  an  anatomical  and  physiological  regeneration,  to  such  an  extent 
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that  voluntary  movements  conkl  be  executed  (§  338,  3).  Vaulair,  in  tlie  case  of 
frogs,  and  Masius  in  dogs,  found  that  mobility  or  motion  was  first  restored,  and 
afterwards  sensibility.  Regeneration  of  the  spinal  ganglia  did  not  occur.  The 
taste-bulbs  undergo  regeneration  after  they  have  undergone  degenerative  changes 
following  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  {Griflini).] 

6.  In  many  glands,  the  regeneration  of  their  cells  during  normal  activity  is 
very  active — ^sebaceous,  mucous,  Lieberkiihnian,  uterine,  mammary  glands  during 
pregnancy — in  others  less.  If  a large  portion  of  a secretory  gland  be  removed,  as 
a general  rule,  it  is  not  reproduced.  A gland,  if  injured,  and  if  suppuration  follows, 
is  not  regenerated.  Rut  the  bile-ducts  (§  173)  and  the  pancreatic  duct  may  be 
reproduced  (§  171).  According  to  Phillippeaux  and  Griffini,  if  part  of  the  spleen 
be  removed  it  is  reproduced  (§  103).  Tizzoni  and  Collucci  observed  the  formation 
of  new  liver-cells  and  bile-ducts  after  injury  to  the  Liver,  and  in  fact  enormous 
masses  of  liver  may  be  reproduced  {Gri'§ini,  Ponfick){%  173),  and  Risen ti  makes 
the  same  statement  as  regards  the  kidney.  After  mechanical  injury  to  the  secre- 
tory cells  of  glands  (liver,  kidney,  salivary.  Meibomian),  neighbouring  cells  undergo 
proliferation,  and  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  cells. 

7.  Amongst  connective-tissues,  cartilage,  provided  its  perichondrium  be  not 
injured,  reproduces  itself  by  division  of  its  cartilage  cells;  but  usually  when  a part 
of  a cartilage  is  removed,  it  is  replaced  by  connective-tissue. 

8.  Mdien  a tendon  is  divided,  proliferation  of  the  tendon  cells  occurs,  and  the 
cut  ends  are  united  by  connective-tissue. 

9.  The  reproduction  of  bone  takes  place  to  a great  extent  under  certain  conditions. 
If  the  articular  end  be  removed  by  excision,  it  may  be  reproduced,  although  there 
is  a considerable  degree  of  shortening.  Pieces  of  bone  which  have  been  broken  off 
or  sawn  off  heal  again,  and  become  united  with  the  original  bone.  A tooth  may  be 
removed,  replanted  in  the  alveolus,  and  become  fixed  there.  If  a piece  of  periosteum 
be  transj^lanted  to  another  region  of  the  body,  it  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  in  that  locality.  If  part  of  a bone  be  removed,  provided  the 
periosteum  be  left,  new  bone  is  rapidly  reproduced;  hence,  the  surgeon  takes  great 
care  to  preserve  the  periosteum  intact  in  all  operations  where  he  wishes  new  bone 
to  be  reproduced.  Even  the  marrow  of  bone,  when  it  is  transplanted,  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  bone.  This  is  due  to  the  osteoblasts  adhering  to  the  osseoirs 
tissue. 

In  fracture  of  a long  bone,  the  periosteum  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bones  a idng  of  substance  whieh  forms  a temporary  support,  the  external  callus.  At  first  this 
callus  is  jelly-like,  soft,  and  contains  many  corpuscles,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  more  solid 
and  somewhat  like  cartilage.  A similar  condition  occurs  within  the  bone,  where  an  internal 
callus  is  formed.  The  formation  of  this  temporary  callus  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  prolifera- 
tion of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  partly  to  the  osteoblasts  of  the  periosteum  and 
marrow.  According  to  Rigal  and  Vignal,  the  internal  calhrs  is  always  osseous,  and  is  derived 
from  the  rnaiTow  of  the  bone.  The  outer  and  inner  callus  become  calcified  and  ultimately 

0. s.sified,  whereby  the  broken  ends  are  reunited.  Towards  the  fortieth  day,  a thin  layer  of  bone 
is  formed  (intermediary  callus)  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Where  this  begins  to  be 
definitely  ossified,  the  outer  and  inner  callus  begin  to  be  absorbed,  and  ultimately  the  inter- 
mediary callus  has  the  same  structure  as  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

There  are  many  interesting  observations  connected  with  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  bones. 

1.  Tlie  addition  of  a very  small  amount  of  ^ihosphorus  or  arsenious  acid  to  the  food  causes  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  bones.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  non-absor|ition  of  those  parts  of 
the  bones  which  are  usually  absorbed,  while  new  growth  is  continually  taking  place.  2.  When 
food  devoid  of  limc-sallit  is  given  to  an  animal,  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  not  arrested,  but  the 
bones  become  thinner,  whereby  all  parts,  even  the  organic  basis  of  the  bone,  undergo  a uniform 
diminution.  3.  Feeding  with  madder  makes  the  bones  rod,  as  the  colouring matter  is  deposited 
with  the  bone-salts  in  the  bone,  es))ecially  in  the  growing  and  last-formed  parts.  In  birds  the 
shell  of  the  egg  becomes  coloured.  4.  The  continued  use  of  lactic  acid  dissolves  the  bones. 
The  ash  of  bone  is  thereby  diminished.  If  lime-salts  be  withheld  at  the  .same  time,  the  effect 
is  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  bones  come  to  resemble  rachitic  bones.  (Development  of  bone, 
§ 447.) 
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AMien  a lost  tissue  is  not  replaced  by  tlie  same  kind  of  tissue,  its  place  is  always 
taken  by  cicatricial  connective-tissue.  ^ 


'\A  lieu  this  is  tbe  case,  the  part  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  owing  to  an  exudation  of 
plasma,  the  blood-vessehs  become  dilated  and  congested,  and,  notwithstandinr-  the  slower 
circulation,  the  amount  ot  blood  is  greater.  The  blood-vessels  are  increased,  (uviii"  to  the 
iorniation  of  new  ones.  Colourless  blood-corpuscles  iiass  out  of  the  vessels  and  reproduce  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  whilst  others  take  up  nutriment  and 
become  converted  into  large  uninucleated  protoplasma  cells,  from  which  giant  cells  are  developed 
ilie  newly  formed  blood-vessels  siipiily  all  these  elements  with  blood.  ^ 


245.  TEANSPLANTATION  OF  TISSUES.-Tbe  nose,  Ccar,  and  even  a fin-er 
after  having  been  severed  from  the  body  by  a clean  cut,  have,  under  ceidain 
ciicumstances,  become  united  to  tire  part  from  whicli  each  was  removed.  The 
skin  is  frequently  transplanted  by  surgeons,  as,  for  example,  to  form  a new  nose. 
The  piece  of  skin  is  cut  from  the  forehead  or  arm,  to  which  it  is  left  attached  by 
a biidge  of  skin,  is  then  stitched  to  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  cover  in,  and 
when  it  has  become  attached  in  its  new  situation,  the  bridge  of  skin  is  severed. 
Keverdin  cut  a piece  of  skin  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a pea  and  fixed  them  on 
an  ulcerated  surface,  where  they,  as  it  were,  took  root,  grew,  and  sent  off  from  their 
margins  epithelial  outgrowths,  so  that  ultimately  the  Avhole  surface  was  coA’^ered 
Avith  epithelium.  [White  skin  transplanted  to  a negro  ultimately  becomes  pig- 
meirted,  and  black  skin  transplanted  to  a Avhite  person  becomes  Avhite.]  The 
excised  syrwr  of  a cock  Avas  transplanted  and  fixed  in  the  comb  of  the  same  animal, 
AAdiere  it  grcAv  {John  Hunter).  P.  Bert  cut  off  the  tail  and  legs  of  rats  and  trans- 
planted them  under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  other  rats,  Avhere  they  united  Avith  the 
adjoining  parts.  Ollier  found  that,  Avhen  periosteum  Avas  transplanted,  it  grew 
and  reproduced  bone  in  its  neAV  situation.  Even  blood  and  lymph  may  be  trans- 
fused (Transfusioir,  § 102).  [Small  portions  (PS  mm.)  of  epiphyses,  costal  cartilage, 
of  a rahbit  or  kitten,  Avhen  transplanted  quite  fresh  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  testis,  suhmaxillary  gland,  kidney,  and  under  the  skin  of  a rabbit,  attach 
themseh^es  and  groAv,  and  the  growth  is  more  rapid  the  more  vascular  the  site  on 
AAdiich  the  tissue  is  transplanted.  Even  rabbit’s  bone  has  been  transplanted  to  the 
human  subject  and  groAvn  in  its  ncAV  site.  The  cartilage  is  not  essentially  different 
from  hyaline  cartilage,  but  the  cells  are  fcAver  in  the  centre,  AAdiile  the  matrix  tends 
to  become  fibrous.  Small  pieces  of  epiphysial  cartilage  introduced  into  the  jugular 
A^eiii  Avere  found  as  cartilaginous  foci  in  the  lungs.  Tissues  transplanted  from 
embryonic  structures  groAV  far  better  than  adult  tissues.  If  a portion  of  the  cornea 
of  a rabbit  be  transplanted  to  a human  eye,  provided  Descemet’s  membrane  be 
clear,  it  Avill  grow  and  remain  clear  {y.  Hijypell).  A rabbit’s  nerve  has  been  trans- 
planted to  the  human  subject,  but  Avithout  success.] 

Many  of  these  results  seem  only  to  be  jjossible  betAveen  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  although  Helferich  has  recently  found  that  a piece  of  a dog’s  muscle,  Avhen 
substituted  for  human  muscle,  united  to  the  adjoining  muscle,  and  became 
functionally  actiA'^e.  [Magnus,  hoAvever,  finds  that  a piece  of  rabbit’s  muscle 
transplanted  to  another  rabbit’s  muscle  serves  merely  as  a temporaiy  structure, 
and  does  not  unite  to  the  end  of  the  original  muscular  fibres,  but  the  latter  groAV 
and  use  the  transplanted  muscle  as  a scaffolding,  Avhich  is  ultimately  absorbed  and 
disappears.]  [.J.  R.  Wolfe  has  transplanted  the  conjunctiva  of  the  rabbit  to  the 
human  eye.]  Most  tissues,  hoAvever,  do  not  admit  of  transplantation,  c.y.,  glands 
and  the  sense-organs.  They  may  be  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  into' 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  Avithout  exciting  any  inflammatory  reaction  ; thej’’,  in  fact, 
behave  like  inert  foreign  matter. 


246.  INCREASE  IN  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT. — The  length  of  the  body,  aa-IucIi 
at  birth  is  usually  of  the  adult  body,  undergoes  the  greatest  elongation  at  an 
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early  period  : — iii  tlie  first  year,  20 ; in  the  second,  10 ; in  the  third,  about  7 
centimetres ; whilst  from  five  to  sixteen  years  the  annual  increase  is  about 
centimetres.  In  the  twentieth  year  the  increase  is  very  slight.  From 
fifty  onwards  the  size  of  the  body  diminishes,  owing  to  the  intervertebral  discs 
becoming  thinner,  and  the  loss  may  be  6 to  7 centimetres  about  the  eightieth 
year.  Tlie  weight  of  the  body  of  an  adult)  sinks  during  the  first  five  to 

seven  days,  owing  to  the  evacuation  of  the  meconium  and  the  small  amount  of 
food  which  is  taken  at  first.  Only  on  the  tenth  day  is  the  Aveight  the  same  as  at 
birth. 

The  increase  of  A\'eight  is  greater  in  the  same  time  than  the  increase  in  length. 
AVithin  the  first  year  a child  trebles  its  Aveight.  The  greatest  Aveight  is  usually 
reached  about  forty,  Avhile  toAvards  sixty  a decrease  begins,  Avhich  at  eighty  may 
amount  even  to  6 kilos.  The  results  of  measurements,  chieflj’’  by  Quetelet,  are 
giA'en  in  the  folloAving  table  : — 


Age. 

Length  (Ciutr.). 

AA' eight  (Kilo.). 

Age. 

1 

Length  (Cmtr.). 

AA''eight  (Kilo.). 

Man. 

AVomnn . 

Man. 

AVomnn. 

Man. 

AA'^oman. 

Alan. 

M Oman. 

0 

49-6 

48-3 

3-20 

2-91 

15 

155-9 

147-5 

46-41 

41-30 

1 

69-6 

69-0 

10-00 

9-30 

16 

161-0 

150-0 

53-39 

44-44 

2 

79-6 

78-0 

12-00 

11-40 

17 

167-0 

154-4 

57-40 

49-08 

3 

86-0 

85-0 

13-21 

12-45 

18 

170-0 

156-2 

61-26 

53-10 

4 

93-2 

91-0 

15-07 

14-18 

19 

170-6 

63-32 

5 

99-0 

97-0 

16-70 

15-50 

20 

171-1 

1.57 -0 

65-00 

54-46 

6 

104-6 

103-2 

18-04 

16-74 

25 

172-2 

157-7 

68-29 

55-08 

7 

111-2 

109-6 

20-16 

18-45 

30 

172-2 

157-9 

68-90 

55-14 

8 

117-0 

113-9 

22-26 

19-82 

40 

171-3 

155-5 

68-81 

56-65 

9 

122-7 

120-0 

24-09 

22-44 

50 

167-4 

153-6 

67-45 

58-45 

10 

128  2 

124-8 

26-12 

24-24 

60 

163-9 

151-6 

65-50 

56-73 

11 

132-7 

127-5 

27-85 

26-25 

70 

162-3 

151-4 

63-03 

53-72 

12 

135-9 

132-7 

31-08 

30-54 

80 

161-3 

150-6 

61  -22 

51-52 

13 

140-3 

138-6 

35-32 

34-65 

90 

, , 

57-83 

49-34 

14 

148-7 

144-7 

40-50 

38-10 

(Chiefly  from  Quetelet.) 

BetAveen  the  12th  and  15th  }'ears  tlie  weight  and  size  of  the  girl  are  greater  than  of  the  boy. 
Growth  is  most  active  in  the  last  months  of  foetal  life,  and  afterwards  from  the  6th  to  the  9th 
year  until  the  13th  to  the  16th.  The  fidl  stature  is  reached  about  30  but  not  the  greatest 
weight. 


General  Yim  of  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  the 

Organism. 

247.  (A)  INOEGANIC  CONSTITUENTS.— I.  AVater  forms  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  Avhole  body,  but  it  occurs  in  different  quantity  in  the  different  tissues.  The 
kidneys,  brain,  and  vitreous  humour  contain  the  most  Avater  ; bones,  22  per  cent.  ; 
teeth,  10  per  cent.  ; Avhile  enamel  contains  the  least,  0‘2  per  cent.  (§  229).  Accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (HgO^)  is  also  present  in  the  body. 

[Approximately,  water  forms  about  tAVo-thirds  of  the  Aveight  of  the  body,  so 
that  a body  Aveighing  75  kilo.s.  (165  lbs.)  contains  50  kilos.  (110  lbs.)  of  Avater. 
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The  following  table,  modified  from  Beannis,  .sho^vs  the  percentage  of  wattJr  in 
several  tissues  and  organs  : — 

Solids. 


Tissue  or  Organ. 

tVater. 

Solids. 

Tissue  or  Organ. 

Water. 

Solids. 

Tissue  or  Organ. 

Water. 

Solld.s. 

Enamel, 

•2 

99-8 

Spinal  cord,  . 

69-7 

30-3 

Thymus, 

77-0 

23-0 

Dentine, 

10-0 

90-0 

White  matter 

Connective- 

Bone, 

48-6 

51-4 

of  brain. 

h70*0 

30'0 

tissue, 

- 79-6 

20-4 

Fat, 

29-9 

70-1 

Skin, 

72-0 

28-0 

Kidney, 

82-7 

17-3 

Elastic  tissue. 

49-6 

50-4 

Brain, 

76-0 

25-0 

Grey  matter 

Cartilage, 

55-0 

4.5-0 

Muscles, 

75-7 

24-3 

of  brain.  . 

“ 85'8 

14-2 

Liver, 

69-3 

30-7 

Spleen,  . 

75-8 

24-2 

Vitreous  humour,  98  ‘7 

1-3 

Liquids. 

Blood,  . 

79  T 

20-9 

Lymph, 

95-8 

4-2 

Aqueous  humour,  98  ‘6 

1-4 

Bile, 

86  '4 

13-6 

Serum,  . 

95-9 

4-1 

Cerebro-spinal  ’ 

Milk, 

89-1 

10-9 

Gastric  juice,  . 

97-3 

2-7 

fluid. 

- 98-8 

1-2 

Liquor  sanguinis,  90T 

9-9 

Inte.stinal  juice. 

97-5 

2-5 

Saliva,  . 

99-5 

0 *5 

Chyle,  . 

92-8 

7-2 

Tears, 

98-2 

1-8 

Sweat,. 

99-5 

0-5 

II.  Gases.— 0,  - ozone  (§  37)  -H, -N, -C0„  (§  38). 
§ 124,  § 184),  H^S  (§  184). 


Jlarsh  gas  CH,  (§  124),  NHg  (§  30, 


III.  Salts. — Sodium  cliloride  [is  one  of  the  most  important  inorganic  substances 
present  in  the  body.  It  occurs  in  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  plays 
a most  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the  diffusion  of  fluids  through  membranes, 
and  its  presence  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  globulins  (p.  465).  Some- 
times it  exists  in  a state  of  combination  with  proteid  bodies,  as  in  the  blood-plasma. 
Common  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  for  one’s  existence  as  it  facilitates  absorption 
by  promoting  endosmotic  processes,  and  it  also  increases  tissue  metabolism ; if  it 
be  withdrawn  entirely,  life  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  body  contains  about  200 
grams.  About  15  gi-ams  are  given  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  chiefly  by  the 
urine.  Boussingault  showed  that  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  food  of  cattle 
greatly  improved  their  condition]. 

[Calcium  phosphate  (CaaP.^Og)  is  the  most  abundant  salt  in  the  body,  as  it  forms  more  than 
one-half  of  our  bones,  but  it  also  occurs  in  dentine,  enamel,  aud  to  a much  less  extent  in  the 
other  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Amongst  secretions,  milk  contains  relatively  the  largest 
amount.  In  milk  it  is  necessary  for  forming  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  bones  of  the  infant. 
It  gives  bones  their  hardness  and  rigidity.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  food,  and,  as  only 
a small  quantity  is  given  off  in  the  excretions,  it  seems  not  to  undergo  rapid  removal  from 
the  body.] 

[Sodium  phosphate  (Na3P04),  acid  sodium  phosphate  (Na2HP04),  add  piotassiuvi  phosphate 
(K0HPO4).  The  sodium  phosphate  and  the  corresponding  potash  salt  give  most  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body  their  alkaline  reaction.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood-jilasma)  is  partly  due  to 
alkaline  phosphates,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  food.  The  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  A small  quantity  of  phosjihoric  acid  is  formed  in 
the  body  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  lecithin,  which  contains  phosphorus.] 

[Sodium  carbonate  (NajCOj)  and  sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHCOg)  exist  in  small  quantities  in 
the  food,  and  are  formed  in  the  body  from  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
They  occur  in  the  blood- [ilasma,  where  they  play  an  important  part  in  carrying  the  CO.,  from 
the  tissues  to  the  lungs.] 

[Sodium  and  potassium  sulphates  (Na2S04  and  K.iSOj)  exist  in  very  small  quantitj'  in  the 
body,  and  are  introduced  with  the  food,  but  part  is  formed  in  the  body  from  the  oxidation  of 
organic  bodies  containing  sulphur.] 

[Potassium  chloride  (KCl)  is  pretty  widely  distributed,  and  occurs  specially  in  muscle, 
coloured  blood-corpuscles,  and  milk.  Calcium  fluoride  (CaFb)  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
bones  and  teeth.  Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,,)  is  associated  with  calcium  jihosphate  in  bone, 
teeth,  and  in  some  fluids,  but  it  occurs  in  relatively  much  smaller  amoimt.  It  is  kept  in 
solution  by  alkaline  chlorides,  or  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid.  Ammonium  chloride 
(NH4CI). — Minute  traces  occur  in  the  gastric  juice  and  the  urine.  Magnesium  phosphate 
occurs  along  with  calcium  phosphate,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quantity.] 
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Table  by  Bcaunis  of  the  relative  proportions  of  Salts.  The  figures  give  the  percentage 

quantities  of  mineral  matters  in  the  ash. 


Iltinlz. 

Staffel. 

Breed. 

Oidlmann. 

C.  Schmidt. 

Oidtmam. 

Bone. 

Mu.scle  of 
calf. 

Brnin. 

Liver. 

Lungs. 

Si)leen. 

Sodic  chloride. 

... 

10-59 

4-74 

13-0 

Potassic  chloride. 

Soda,  .... 

2-35 

10-69 

14-51 

19-5 

44-33 

Potash,  .... 

34-40 

34-42 

25-23 

1-3 

9-60 

Lime,  .... 

37-58 

1-99 

0-77 

3-61 

1-9 

7-48 

^Magnesia, 

1-22 

1-45 

1-23 

0-20 

1-9 

0-49 

Ferric  oxide, 

... 

. . . 

2-74 

3-2 

7-28 

Chlorine, 

. . . 

. . . 

2-58 

0-54 

Fluorine, 

1-66 

Phosphoric  acid  (free). 

. . . 

9-15 

Phosphoric  acid  (combined). 

53-31 

48-13 

39-02 

50-18 

48-5 

27-io 

Sulphuric  acid. 

0-75 

0-92 

1-4 

2-54 

Carbon  dioxide. 

5-47 

Silicic  acid. 

. . 

0-81 

0-12 

0-27 

0-17 

Ferric  phosphate. 

1-23 

Table  by  Beaunis  of  the  Mineral  Matter  in  Animal  Fluids,  i.e.,  the  percentage  in  the  ash. 


Verdeil. 

Weber. 

Weber. 

Dahn- 

liardt. 

Porter. 

Wildev- 

stein. 

Rose. 

Porter. 

Blood. 

Blood- 

serum. 

Blood- 
clot.  , 

Lymph. 

Urine. 

Milk. 

Bile. 

Faeces. 

Sodic  chloride. 

58-81 

72-88 

17-36 

74-48 

67-28 

10-73 

27-70 

4-33 

Potassic  chloride. 

29-87 

. . . 

26-33 

Soda, 

4-15 

12-93 

3-55 

10-35 

1-33 

36-73 

5-07 

Potash,  . 

11-97 

2-95 

22-36 

3-25 

13-64 

21-44 

4-80 

6-10 

Lime, 

1-76 

2-28 

2-58 

0-97 

1-15 

18-78 

1-43 

26-40 

Magnesia, 

1-12 

0-27 

0-53 

0-26 

1-34 

0-87 

0-53 

10-54 

Ferric  oxide,  . 

8-37 

0-26 

10-48 

0-50 

0-10 

0-33 

2-50 

Phosphoric  acid. 

10-23 

1-73 

10-64 

1-09 

11-21 

19-00 

10-45 

36-03 

Sulphuric  acid. 

1-67 

2-10 

0-09 

. . 

2-64 

6-39 

Carbon  dioxide. 

1-19 

4-40 

2-17 

8-20 

11-26 

Silicic  acid. 

0-20 

0-42 

1-27 

4-06 

0-36 

3-13 

IV.  Free  Acids. — Hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  [occurs  free  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  iu  combina- 
tion with  the  alkalies  it  is  widely  distributed  as  chlorides.]  Sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  [is  said  to 
occur  free  in  the  saliva  of  certain  gasteropoda,  as  Doliuin  galea.  In  the  body  it  forms  sulphates, 
chiefly  in  combination  with  soda  and  potash.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Puss  Moth  secretes  for 
defensive  purposes  a highly  acid  fluid  composed  of  formic  acid  and  water.  The  proportion 
may  be  40  per  cent,  of  acid  and  one-twentieth  of  a gram  may  be  ejected  at  once  from  a mature 
larva 

V.  Bases. — Silicon  as  silicic  acid  (SiOo)  ; manganese  ; iron,  the  last  forms  an  integral 
constituent  of  haemoglobin  [the  total  quantity  in  the  blood  being  about  3 grams].  [Iron  is 
readily  detected  in  organs  in  which  it  occurs  on  hardening  small  parts  of  the  organ  in  alcohol 
and  then  in  alcohol  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  rvhich  makes  the  iron  granules  a green 
colour],  copper  (?),  (§  174). 

248.  (B)OEGANIC  COMPOUNDS. — The  Albuminous  or  Proteid  Substances. — 
(1)  True  Proteids  and  their  Allies  are  compo.sed  of  C,  H,  0,  N,  and  S,  and  are  derived 
from  plant.s  (see  Ivtrochiction).  [The  formation  of  albnmin  from  the  elements  is 
accomplished  only  by  plants.  What  the  chemical  processes  are  is  quite  unknown. 
We  only  know  that  the  N is  in  the  first  instance  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid  or 
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imimoiiia  of  the  soil.  The  former  is  probably  not  used  directly  as  such  but 
serves,  perhaps,  for  the  formation  of  amides  or  amido-acids,  from  which  by  the 
action  of  non-nitrogeuous  bodies,  proteids  are  formed.] 

[The  exact  formula  of  the  proteids  is  unknown,  as  they  have  never  been  obtained  sufficientlv 
pure  and  111  such  quantity  as  to  admit  of  an  elementary  analysis  being  made.  From  such 
analyses  as  have  been  made  Bunge  gives  the  following  foruiuhe 

Egg-albumin,  . 


Accordinj 


From . 
To  . 


0 

20-9 

23-5 


c..„. 

O(io 

horse,  . 

^G80 

Bi098  ^210 

O041 

Is,  . 

H4SI  N90 

*^83 

percenta 

ge  composition  is — 

H 

N 

c 

s 

6-9 

15-2 

51-5 

0-3 

7-3 

17-0 

54-5 

2-0] 

S.. 

s; 

So 


They  exist  in  almost  all  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  partly  in  the  fluid  form,  although  Briicke 
maintains  that  the  molecule  ot  albumin  exists  in  a condition  midway  between  a state  of  inibibi- 
tion  and  a true  solution— and  partly  in  a more  concentrated  condition.  Besides  forniino'  the 
chief  part  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  gland,  they  occur  in  nearly  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  including 
the  blood,  lymph,  and  serous  fluids,  but  in  health  mere  traces  occur  in  the  sweat,  while  they 
are  absent  from  the  bile  and  tbe  urine.  Unboiled  wMte  of  egg  is  the  type.  In  the  air- 
mentary  canal  they  are  changed  into  peptones.  The  chief  products  derived  from  their  oxida- 
tion within  the  body  are  COo,  HoO,  and  especially  urea,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  N of  the 
proteids. 

[The  term  proteid  (irpaiTeioi/,  pre-eminence)  was  given  by  Mulder,  and  is  now  used  as  synony- 
mous with  the  term  “ albuminous  body.”]  ^ ^ 

Constitution  of  Proteids.— Their  chemical  constitution  is  quite  unknown.  The  IST  seems  to 
exist  ill  two  distinct  conditions,  partly  loosely  combined,  so  as  to  yield  ammonia  readily  when 
they  are  decomposed,  and  partly  in  a more  fixed  condition.  According  to  Pfliiger,  part  of  the 
N in  living  proteid  bodies  exists  in  the  form  of  cyanogen.  [Loew  supports  Pfliiger’s  view  that 
the  molecule  of  living  (active)  albumin  diflers  from  that  of  dead  albumin,  as  he  finds  that  the 
living  protoplasm  of  certain  algie  can  reduce  silver  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  which  dead 
piotoplasm  cannot  do.]  The  proteid  molecule  is  very  large,  and  is  a very  complex  one  ; a small 
part  of  the  molecule  is  composed  of  substances  from  the  group  of  aromatic  bodies  (which  become 
conspicuous  during  putrefaction),  the  larger  part  of  the  molecule  belongs  to  the  fatty  bodies  ; 
during  the  oxidation^  of  albumin  fatty  acids  especially  are  developed.  Carhohydrates  may  also 
appear  as  decomposition -products.  For  the  decompositions  during  digestion,  see  § 170  and 
during  putrefaction,  § 184.  The  proteids  form  a large  group  of  closely  related  substances,  all  of 
■whioh  are  perhaps  modifications  of  the  same  body.  When  we  remember  that  the  infant 
manufactures  most  of  the  proteids  of  its  ever-growing  body  from  the  casein  in  milk,  this  last 
view  seems  not  improbable. 


Characters  of  Proteids. — -Proteids,  the  aiiliydrides  of  peptones  (§  166),  are 
colloids  (§  191),  and  therefore  do  not  diffuse  easily  through  animal  membranes ; 
they  are  amorphous  and  [for  the  most  part]  do  not  crystallise,  and  lienee  are 
isolated  with  difficulty  ; some  are  soluble,  others  are  insoluble  in  water ; insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ; rotate  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left ; Avhen  burned 
they  give  the  odour  of  burned  horn.  Yarious  metallic  salts  and  alcohol  precipitate 
them  from  their  solutions ; they  are  coagulated  by  heat,  mineral  acids,  and  the 
prolonged  action  of  alcohol.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve  them  (yehoiv),  and  from 
this  solution  they  are  precipitated  by  acids.  By  poAverful  oxidising  agents  they 
yield  carbamic  acid,  guanidin,  and  volatile  fatty  acids. 

Decomposition  of  proteids. — [The  number  and  varieties  of  tliese  products  are  exceedingly 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  several  products.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  in  sufficient  quantity  a perfectly  pure  proteid,  wherewith  to  institute  the 
necessary  experiments.  The  decomposition-products  of  albumin  when  acted  on  by  barium 
hydrate  have  been  most  fully  investigated.  The  action  of  concentrated  HCl,  potassic  perman- 
ganate, and  bromine  have  also  been  studied.  The  action  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  digestive 
ferments  is  very  important  (§  1/0),  and  specially  that  of  bacteria  causing  putrefaction  (§  184).] 
when  acted  upon  in  a suitable  manner  by  acids  and  alkalies,  thej'give  risetothedeconiposition- 
products  leuciii  (10  to  18  per  cent.),  tyrosin  (0'25  to  2 per  cent.),  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
and  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  benzoic  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  aldehydes  of  benzoic  and  fatty 
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acids  ; also  iiulol  {Ulasiwctz,  llchevmann).  Similar  products  are  foriued  during  pancreatic 
digestion  (§  170)  and  during  putrefaction  (§  18'1).  [Although  it  is  assumed  that  the  jiroteids 
have  the  closest  relation  to  urea,  no  one,  so  far,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  urea  by  the  direct 
decomposition  of  albumin.  Botli  by  the  action  of  acids  and  barium  hydrate,  the  sjditting  up 
into  simpler  compounds  docs  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  successive  stages,  one  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ditferent  bodies.  Protcids,  when  fully  decomposed,  either  by  acids  or  alkalies,  yield  as 
the  iiiial  products  ammonia  and  amido-acids  ; by  alkalies  also  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids. 
The  amido-acids  contain  several  series,  including  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  glutamic  acid.  But  all 
proteids  do  not  yield  these  three  bodies,  for  tyrosin  may  be  absent,  while  leucin,  so  far,  has 
been  always  found.  It  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  classify  proteids  into  those  that  yield 
tyrosin  {i.e.,  aromatic  compounds)  and  those  that  do  not.  Classes  I.-VIIL,  p.  464,  yield  when 
decomposed  aromatic  bodies  (tyrosin,  indol,  phenol),  while  gelatin-yielding  bodies  and  spongin 
yield  no  aromatic  bodies.] 

[Electrolysis  of  Animal  Tissues  including  Proteids. — A current  in  passing  through  a tissue 
or  a proteid  solution  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  inorganic  constituents.  The  chemical 
effects  produced  on  the  proteid  constituents  are  due  to  secondary  actions  of  the  products  of 
electrolysis  of  the  salts.  At  the  positive  pole  coagulable  proteids  are  partly  coagulated  and  partly 
changed  into  acid-albumin  ; at  the  negative  pole  alkali-albumin  is  formed.  When  blood  or  a 
pure  hsemoglobiu  solution  is  electrolysed,  methaemoglobin  and  then  acid-haematiu  are  formed  at 
the  anode,  but  not  if  a reducing  agent  be  present ; alkali-hfematin  is  formed  at  the  cathode 
{G.  N.  Stewart).'] 

General  Reactions  of  Proteids. — (1)  Xantlxroproteic  Reaction. — Heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid  they  give  a yelloio,  the  addition  of  excess  of  ammonia  gives  a 
deep  orange  colour.  [The  deepening  of  the  colour  from  yellow  to  orange  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  reaction  and  is  one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  presence  of 
proteids.] 

(2)  With  Millon’s  reagent  they  give  a white  precipitate,  and  when  heated  with 
this  reagent  above  60°  C.  they  give  a brick-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the 
formation  of  tyrosin.  [This  does  not  occur  in  the  presence  of  sodic  chloride.  If 
the  proteids  are  present  in  large  amoiint,  a red  precipitate  occurs,  but  if  mere  traces 
are  present  only  the  fluid  becomes  red.] 

(3)  Biuret-reaction. — The  addition  of  a few  drops  of  a dilute  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  give 
a violet  colour,  which  deepens  on  boiling.  The  biuret-reaction  is  so  called  because 
the  reddish-violet  colour  is  like  that  given  by  the  substance  biuret,  a derivative 
of  urea.  This  is  sometimes  called  Piotrowski’s  reaction.  [The  same  colour  is 
obtained  by  adding  a few  drops  of  Fehling’s  solution]. 

(4)  They  are  precipitated  after  strong  acidulation  by  acetic  acid  and  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide. 

(5)  Liebermann’s  reaction. — When  proteids  are  Avashed  Avith  alcohol  and  ether 
and  then  boUed  Avith  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  a violet-red  colour. 

(6)  Sulphuric  acid  containing  molybdic  acid  gives  a blue  colour  (Fruhcle). 

(7)  Adamkiewicz’  reaction. — Their  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  coloured 
violet  Avith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  shoAvs  the  absorption-band  of 
hydrobilirubin. 

(8)  Iodine  is  a good  microscopic  reagent,  Avhich  strikes  a broAvuish-yelloAA^, 
Avhile  sulphuric  acid  and  cane-sugar  give  a purplish-violet  {K  Schultz). 

[(9)  When  rendered  strongly  acid  Avith  acetic  acid  and  boiled  Avith  an  equal 
volume  of  a concentrated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  they  are  ])recipitated.  This 
method  is  used  for  removing  proteids  from  other  liquids,  as  it  does  not  interfere 
Avith  the  presence  of  other  substances.  Saturation  Avith  sodio-magnesic  sulphate 
preci])itates  the  proteids,  but  not  peptones,  and  the  same  is  the  case  Avith  satura- 
tion Avith  neutral  ammonia  sulphate  (§  249).] 

[(10)  The  precipitation  of  albumin  hy  acids  is  more  delicate  Avhen  the  acid  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  10  per  cent,  of  ether;  tlie  precipitate  is  not 
di.ssolvcd  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent.] 

[(11)  Most  of  them  are  precipitated  by  strong  mineral  acids,  and  metaphos- 
phoric  acid,  tannic  acid  (in  an  acid  solution),  ])hospho-tungstic  and  phospho- 
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inolybdic  acids  (in  acid  solution) ; potassio-inercnric  iodide  (in  acid  solutions) ; 
many  metallic  salts,  e.g.,  of  Cii,  Pb,  Ag,  Hg ; chloral,  plienol,  trichloracetic  acid,^ 
picric  acid,  alcohol.  Taurocholic  acid  precipitates  allmmin  and  syntonin,  but  not 
peptone  or  hemi-albuniose  (§  181).] 

[(12)  On  adding  2-3  drops  of  a weak  solution  of  benzaldehyd  with  a fair 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  (1  ; 1 water)  and  1 drop  of  ferric  sulphate,  albumin,  on 
being  heated,  or  after  standing,  gives  a deep  blue  colour  (lieiche). 

[Precipitants  of  Proteids.  — All  the  proteids  cannot  be  precipitated  with  equal 
ease,  the  albumoses  and  peptones  being  exce])tions.  As  a group  they  are  pre- 
cipitated by  (1)  strong  mineral  acids,  e.g.,  nitric,  phosphotungstic  and  metaphos- 
phoric  acids  ; (2)  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  forming  an  albuminate  of  the  metal ; 
(3)  acetic  acicl  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium ; (4)  acetic  acid  and  excess  of 
certain  neutral  salts  (NaCl,  MgSO^) ; (5)  saturation  with  ammonium 

sulphate,  &c.;  (6)  picric  acid,  or  tannic  acid,  or  alcohol.] 

Proteids  may  be  removed  from  _a  fluid  containing  them  by  means  of  (1)  Briicke’s  method, 
i.c.,  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassio-raerouric  iodide  (p.  318).  (2)  By  boiling 

a faintly  acid  fluid  containing  them.  (3)  Wenz’s  method,  viz.,  saturating  the  liquid  with 
ammoninm  sulphate  which  precipitates  all  proteids  except  peptones.] 

[Coagulation  of  Proteids  by  Heat. — Wlien  a soluble  proteid  passes  into  an 
insoluble  one  by  heat,  this  is  called  heat-coagulation.  The  proteids  coagulated  by 
heat  are  egg-albumin,  serum-albumin,  and  globulms,  but  the  temperatiue  at  which 
this  remarkable  change  takes  place  has  been  shown  to  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  proteids  jsresent  in  the  solution  (Fractional  heat-coagulation,  p.  44)  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  and  also  with  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  salts 
present.  The  following  table  after  Halliburton  shows  tire  temperatures  of 
coagulation  of  some  of  the  principle  proteids  : 


Albumins 


Egg-albumin, 
Serum-albumin  a, 

j)  ‘ )> 

5 j 3 3 

Cell-albumin, 
Muscle  albumin, 
Lact-albumin, 


73°C 

75° 

77° 

84° 

73° 

73° 

77° 


Globulins. 


Fibrinogen, 

Serum-globulin, 

Cell-globulin, 

Myosin  ogen,  . 

Myo-globulin, 

Vitellin, 

Crystallin, 


56°C 

75° 

75° 

56° 

63° 

75° 

73°] 


249.  THE  ANIMAL  PKOTEIDS  AND  THEIE  CHAKACTERS.— Class  I — 
Native  Albumins  occur  in  a natural  condition  in  animal  solids  and  fluids.  They 
are  soluble  in  water  [in  dilute  saline  solutions  and  in  saturated  solutions  of 
sodic  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate],  and  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  car- 
bonates, NaCl,  or  by  very  dilute  acids.  [They  are  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate.]  Their  solutions  are  coagulated  by  heating 
at  65°  to  73°  C.  Dried  at  40°  C.,  they  yield  a clear,  yellow,  amber-coloiued, 
friable  mass,  “soluble  albumin,”  Avhich  is  soluble  in  water. 


(1)  Serum-albumin  (§  32  aud  § 41). — Its  speciflc  rotatory  power  is  - 56°.  Almost  all  its 
salts  may  be  removed  from  it  by  dialysis,  when  it  is  no  longer  coagulated  by  beat.  It  is 
coagulated  by  strong  alcohol ; and  not  very  readily  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the 
precipitate  so  formed  is  easily  dissolved  on  adding  more  acid.  When  precipitated,  it  is  readilj' 
solul)le  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  precipitated  when  shaken  up  with  ether.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  precipitates  acid-albumin.  For  its  presence  abnormall}' 
in  urine,  § 264. 

(2)  Egg-albumin. — When  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  or  under  the  skin,  or  even  when 
introduced  in  large  quantity  into  the  intestine,  part  of  it  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine  (§  192, 
4,  and  § 264).  When  shaken  with  ether  it  is  precipitated.  These  two  reactions  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  (1).  The  speciflc  rotation  is  - 35 -5,  i.e,,  tor  yellow  light.  Amount  of  S,  1’6 
per  cent. 

(3)  Muscle-albumin,  i.e.,  the  proteid  extracted  from  muscle  by  water  (§  293). 

(4)  Cell-albumin  (§  24). 

(5)  Lact-albumin  (§  231 ). 
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Class  II. — Globulins  are  native  [)roteids,  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  but 
soluble  in  dilute  neutral  saline  solutions,  i.e.,  neutral  solutions  of  tlie  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  e.g.,  NaCl,  KCl,  NH_jCl,  Na^SO^,  (but  not  NagCO,;,  Na2P04), 
sodium  chloride  of  1 per  cent.,  and  in  niagnesiuni  sulphate.  [They  are  insoluble 
in  concentrated  solutions  of  NaCl,  MgSO^,  (NH.j)2  SO4.]  These  solutions  are 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a large  quantity  of 
water.  j\fost  of  them  are  precijgitated  from  their  sodium  chloride  solution  by  the 
addition  of  crystals  of  sodium  chloride,  and  also  hy  saturating  their  neutral  solu- 
tion at  30°  ivith  crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate.  When 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  they  yield  acid-albi;min,  and  by  dilute  alkalies,  alkali- 
albumin. 


(1)  Globulin  (Ciystalliii)  is  obtained  by  passing  a stream  of  CO2  tlnough  a watery  extract  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

(2)  Vitellin  is  the  chief  proteid  in  the  yolk  of  egg.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  chyle  (?) 
and  in  the  amniotic  fluid  ( JFeyl).  Both  the  foregoing  are  not  precipitated  from  their  neutral 
solutions  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride. 

(3)  Para-globulin  or  Senim-globulin  in  blood-plasma  (§  29),  and  abnormally  in  urine 
(§  264). 

(4)  Fibrinogen  (§  29). — In  the  clear  jelly-like  secretion  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  of  the 
guinea-pig,  there  is  a globulin-like  body  closely  resembling  fibrinogen.  It  contains  29  per  cent, 
of  albumin,  with  scarcely  any  ash.  If  it  be  touched  with  a trace  of  blood-serum,  without 
mixing  them,  it  gradually  and  completely  forms  a solid  mass  quite  like  fibrin. 

(5)  Myosinogen,  from  which  is  formed  myosin,  is  the  chief  proteid  in  dead  muscle.  Its 
coagulation  in  muscle  post-mortem  constitutes  rigor  mortis.  If  muscle  be  re]»eatedly  washed, 
and  afterward  treated  with  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride,  it  yields 
a viscid  fluid  which,  when  dropped  into  a large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  gives  a white 
floceulent  precipitate  of  myosin.  It  is  also  precipitated  from  its  NaCl  solution  by  crystals  of 
NaCl.  For  Kiihne’s  and  other  methods,  see  § 293. 

(6)  Globin  {Preyer),  the  proteid  constituent  of  hremoglobin  (§  18). 

Class  III. — Derived  Albumins  (Albuminates). — [They  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  albumins,  globulins  or  other  proteids  are  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  in  Aveak  saline 
solutions.  Like  globulms,  they  are  precipitated  by  saturation  Avith  neutral  salts 
(jMaCl,  MgSO^,  (NH4)2  SO4).  Their  solutions  are  n.ot  coagulated  by  heat.] 

(1)  Acid-albumin  or  Syntonin.  — When  proteids  are  dissolved  in  the  stronger  acids,  e.g., 
hydrochloric,  they  become  changed  into  acid-albumins.  Tliey  are  precipitated  from  solution  by 
the  addition  of  many  salts,  sodic  chloride,  acetate  or  phosphate,  or  by  neutralisation  with  an 
alkali,  e.g.,  sodic  carbonate,  but  they  are  not  precipitated  by  heat.  The  concentrated  solution 
gelatinises  in  the  cold,  and  is  redissolved  by  heat.  Syntonin,  which  is  obtained  hy  the  pro- 
longed action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (2  per  1000)  upon  minced  muscle,  is  also  an  acid 
albumin.  It  is  formed  also  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  (§  166,  I.).  According  to  Soyka, 
the  alkali-  and  acid-albumins  differ  from  each  other  only  in  so  far  as  the  proteid  in  the  one  case 
is  united  with  the  base  (metal)  and  in  the  other  with  the  acid. 

(2)  Alkali-albumin. — If  egg-  or  serum-albumin  be  acted  upon  for  some  time  by  dilute 
alkalies,  a solution  of  alkali-albumin  is  obtained.  Strong  caustic  potash  acts  upon  white  of 
egg,  and  yields  a thick  jelly,  Lieberkiihn’s  jelly.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  heat,  but 
it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  [Although  alkali-albumin  is  precipitated 
on  neutralisation,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates,  e.g.,  sodic 
phosphate.] 

(3)  Casein  is  the  chief  proteid  in  milk  (§  231).  It  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  by  rennet  at 
40°  C.  In  its  characters  it  is  closely  related  to  alkali-albuminate,  but  it  contains  more  N.  It 
contains  a large  amount  of  phosphorus  (0'83  per  cent.).  It  may  be  precipitated  from  milk  by 
diluting  it  Avith  several  times  its  volume  of  water  and  .adding  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  by  adding 
m<agnesium  sulphate  crystals  to  milk  and  shaking  vigorously.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  which  it  contains,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  nucleo-albuniins.  When  it  is 
digested  with  dilute  HCl  (O'l  per  cent.)  and  pepsin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  it  gradually 
yields  nuclein. 

[Caseinogen  and  Casein. — Halliburton  lias  recently  suggested  that  the  term  caseinogon  should 
be  ap|died  to  the  chief  proteid  as  it  exists  in  milk,  reserving  the  term  casein  for  the  precipitate 
obtained  in  milk  by  the  action  of  rennet  in  the  ]U'esence  of  calcium  salts.  Caseinogen  is 
precipitated  from  milk  by  saturating  the  milk  with  neutral  salts  (MgSO^,  NaCl)  or  by 
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adding  a very  small  amount  of  aoid  (acotic).  This  tenniuology  brings  the  milk-proteid 
in  line  with  some  other  proteids,  c.ff.,  myosin  from  myosiuogeu  ; fibrin  from  fibrinogen,  &e. 
Casein,  therefore,  would  be  classed  “with  fibrin,  myosin,  glutin,  as  proteids,  more  orless  insoluble 
which  are  produced  by  ferment  action  from  other  proteids  of  more  soluble  nature.”  It  is  more 
difficult  to  classify  caseiuogen,  for  in  some  respects  it  resembles  alkali  albumin  and  in  others 
the  globulins,  but  it  differs  from  botli,  and  Halliburton  suggests  that  it  should  be  put  into  a 
class  intermediate  between  the  albuminates  and  the  globulins.] 

[Class  IV. — Proteoses. — This  iiiuiie  is  given  to  a lumiber  of  products  formed 
during  the  hydration  of  proteids.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or 
pancreatic  juice  on  proteids,  the  final  product  being  ijeptone.  They  may  also 
be  formed  by  heating  proteids  with  water,  steam,  or  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  are 
only  slightly  diffusible.  Suppose  we  start  with  albumin,  before  the  stage  of 
peptone  is  reached,  an  intermediate  body,  albumose,  is  formed ; this  body  is  a pro- 
teose. The  particular  proteose  formed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  original  pro- 
teid ; thus  albiunm  yields  albumoses  ; globulin  globuloses ; myosin  myosinoses, 
casein  caseoses,  &c.,  (§  166). 

They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat ; they  are  precipitated,  but  not  coagulated 
by  alcohol  j with  the  biuret  test  they  give  a rosy  pink  colour.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated by  nitric  acid,  but  the  precipitate  is  soluble  on  heating  and  reappears 
on  cooling. 

There  are  two  varieties  ; suppose  we  take  albumin  as  the  original  proteid  then 
we  obtain  hemi-albumose,  which  can  be  changed  into  hemi-peptone ; and  anti- 
albumose,  which  is  changed  during  digestion  into  anti-peptone.] 

[They  are  classified  according  to  their  solubilities  into  : — 

(ft)  Proto-albumose,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water  and  saline  solutions,  but  it  is 
precipitated  like  globulins  by  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgS04. 

(b)  Hetero -albumose  is  insoluble  in  w'ater,  soluble  in  0'5-15  per  cent.  NaCl  solutions  in 
the  cold.  It  is  precipitated  by  dialysing  out  the  salt  from  its  solutions.  It  is  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  salts. 

(c)  Deutero-albumose  is  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  w'ater,  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
NaCl  or  MgS04,  but  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

Proto-  and  hetero-albumose  are  sometimes  called  the  primary  albumoses,  wdiile  deutero- 
albumose  is  a stage  much  nearer  to  peptone. 

The  following  table  from  Halliburton  shows  the  chief  properties  of  these  bodies  and  also 
of  peptone  : — 


Variety  of  Proteid. 

Hot  and 
Cold  Water. 

Hot  and 
Cold  Saline 
Solutions, 
e.g.,  10  per- 
cent. NaCl 

Saturation 
with  NaCl  or 
MgS04. 

Saturation 
•with  Ani2 
SO4. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Copper 

Sulphate. 

Biuret  Test, 
i.e.,  Copper 
Sulphate 
and  Caustic 
Potash. 

Proto-Albumose  - 

r 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated 
in  cold ; 
precipitate 
dissolves 
with  Iieat 
and  re- 
appears oir 
cooling. 

Precipitated. 

Rose-red 

colour. 

Hetero- Albumose  - 

f 

K 

Insoluble, 
i.e,,  pre- 
elpitaied 
by  dialysis 
from  saline 
solutions. 

Soluble ; 
partly  pre- 
eipltated 
but  not 
coagulated 
on  beating 
to  65”  C. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated. 

Do. 

Precipitated. 

Do. 

1 Seutero-Albumose- 

' 

Soluble. 

Soluble 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Precipitated. 

This  reaction 
only  occurs 
in  presence 
of  excess 
of  salts. 

N ot  precipi- 
tated. 

Do. 

Peptone  . 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Not  precipi* 
tuted. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Do.] 
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Class  V. — Peptones. — There  are  two  classes,  Heinipeptone  and  Antipeptone. 
The  former  can  be  split  u]i  by  pancreatic  juice  into  simple  products,  e.g.,  leucin  and 
tyrosin  (§  170,  II.);  the  latter  not.  Nor  does  the  latter  give  MilloiTs  reaction. 
Both  diffuse  readily. 

Class  VI.— Fibrin.— (§  72)  and  for  the  precursors  of  fibrin  (§  29). 

Class  VII. — Coagulated  Proteids. — When  any  native  albumins  or  globulins  are  coagulated, 
c.(/.,  at  70°  a,  they  yield  bodies  with  altered  characters,  insoluble  in  water  and  saline  solutions’ 
but  soluble  in  boiling  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  when  they  are  apt  to  split  up.  They  are  dis- 
solved during  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion  to  produce  pejitones. 

[Halliburton  divides  coagulated  proteids— (1),  those  coagulated  by  heat,  and  (2),  those 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  ferments.  In  the  latter  class  is  included  fibrin,  myosin  case’in  and 
anti-albumin.]  ’ ’ 

Class  VIII.— Lardacein  and  other  Bodies.— There  fall  to  be  mentioned  the  “yelk-plates  ” 
which  occur  in  the  yelk  Ichthin  (cartilaginous  fishes,  frog)  ; Ichthidin  (o.sseous  fishes)  • 
Ichthulin  (salmon) ; Emydin  (tortoise)  ; also  the  indigestible  amyloid  substance  or  lardacein’ 
which  occurs  chiefly  as  a pathological  infiltration  into  various  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen’ 
kidneys  and  blood-vessels.  It  gives  a blue  with  iodine  and  sulidiuric  acid  (like  cellulose),  ami 
a mahogany-brown  with  iodine.  It  is  difficult  to  change  it  iutd  an  albuminate  by  the  action 
acids  and  alkalies. 

AppentHx;  Vegetable  Proteid  Bodies. — Plants,  like  animals,  contain  proteid  bodies, 
altlioiigh  in  less  amount.  They  occur  either  in  solution  in  the  juices  of  living  plants  or  in  the 
solid  form.  lu  composition  and  reaction  they  resemble  animal  proteids. 

[The  characters  of  vegetable  proteids  have  a great  resemblance  to  animal  proteids.  They 
have  frequently  been  obtained  in  a crystalline  form,  e.cj.,  from  the  seeds  of  the  gourd  and 
various  oleaginous  seeds.  They  occur  in  greatest  bulk  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  aleurone  grains 
being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  them.  In  seeds,  globulins  and  “ vegetable  peptone  ” form 
the  greater  proiiortion  of  the  proteid  constituents.] 

[Albumin.— 'Hie  existence  of  a body  corresponding  to  egg-  or  serum-albumin  in  the  vegetable 
^ Such  a body  has  been  described  in  payiaw  juice  (Martin)^ 

[Ulobulins.— Three  varieties  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  plants  •— 
vegetable  myosin, viteUin  and  paraglobulin  {Martin).  They  have  practically  the  same  pro- 
peities  as  those  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  : vegetable  vitellin  has,  however,  not  been  siiffi- 
ciently  studied.  Paraglobulin  has  been  found  in  papaw  juice  (d/arii/i).  Myosin  occurs  in  the 
seeds  of  legununosiE,  in  flour,  and  in  the  potato.  [Globulins  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  pro- 
teius  in  plants.]  * 

peptone  has  not  yet  been  recognised  in  plants  ; 
what  lias  been  described  as  such  is  hemi-albumose  {Vines).  Albumoses  have  been  found  in  the 
seeds  of  legummos^  in  flour,  and  in  papaw  juice.  In  the  last,  two  forms  occur,  called  respec- 
tively  a-  and  B- phytalbumose  The  former,  a-phytalbumose,  agrees  with  the  hcmi-albumose 

a ^ fud  boiling  water  ; giving  also  a biuret-reaction,  and 

a precipitate  by  .saturation  with  sodium  chloride  only  in  an  acid  solution.  The  latter  S-iihvtal- 
bnmose,  is  soluble  in  cold,  but  not  in  boiling,  distilled  water  ; hence  it  is  precipitated  by  heat, 
redaction  ^thrown  down  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  and  gives  a faint  biuret- 

[Vegetable  Casein  is  said  to  occur  in  the  seeds  of  leguminosae  ; and  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  weak  alkalies  and  in  solutions  of  basic  calcic  phosphate.  A solution  of 
this  body  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  rennet.  Two  varieties  have  been  described,— (a)  legumin 

acir-'^f’fl?  con^luH^^  ’ '■s.ftion  soluble  in  weak  alkalies  and  very  dilute  HCl  or  acetic 

acul  {0)  conglutin,  a very  similar  body  occurring  in  hops  and  almonds.  The  existence  of 

W^^oimie^froln  T"'®®  States  that  both  legumin  and  conglutin  are  artificial  products, 

[Gluten  —Glute.i  is  tcejily  iirepni-ocl  from  Hour  by  ivasliiiig  and  kncadiiis  it  in  a mnsliri  ba- 

e tafru  TZr  qf',!;  “ “ r'”'’'}',  '“T'?  f.-mn  tlm  p,„S"|S 

e isting  in  floiii.  So  prepared,  it  is  yellowi.sh-brown  in  colour,  very  sticky  and  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  long  shreds.  It  is  insoluble  in  wate,-,  sohible  (buf  nor  comtt 
by  prolonged  action  in  ddute  acids  and  alkalies  ('2  per  cent  KHO  and  HC11  The  nm 
longed  action  of  alcohol  (80  to  85  per  cent.)  dissolles  /lart  of  tlietbMance  o?Sutsn  leai^r; 

n / ’T  iiiicl  by  Kitthaiisen  gluten -casein.  The  akohorcontainl 

gliadin  („lntin),  gdnten-iibnn,  and  mucedin.  Gluten-casein  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies 
almost  insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  quite  insoluble  in  cold  and  bffilinrrato  tll™^ 

glide  alls  Tlirilrr^rr^^l-‘"r'"^i  I-]nS04are  leiiein,  tyrosin,  glutamic,  and  asplira- 

fraTcdVo  and  w^Sr  solubility 

oit.r  i r ^ 7-1  Y . soluble,  is  coagulated  by  the  action  of  absolute 

alcohol  ; It  IS  readily  soluble  in  dilute  adds  and  alkalffis,  bei.ig  precipitated  by  0^1^ aSrtioii! 
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Gliadin  (glutin,  plaiit-gelntin)  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  gluten  with  water  : it  deposits  on 
cooling  the  solution.  Though  soluble  in  water  at  100°  C.  at  first,  it  becomes  insoluble  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  water  at  that  temperature.  It  is,  like  gluten-fibrin,  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies.  Mucedin  diflers  from  gliadin  in  being  less  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  The  water 
used  in  washing  the  hour  in  the  preparation  of  gluten  contains  hemi-albuniose  {Vines)  and  a 
globulin  ( JVcyi).  Rye-flour,  as  well  as  wheaten,  yields  gluten  under  similar  treatment  with 
water.] 

[Nitrogenous  Crystalline  Principles. — Leucin,  tyrosin,  asparagin,  and  glutamic  acid  have 
been  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants.] 

Poisonous  Proteids.— Many  of  tlie  proteids  arc  poisonous,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  products  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  micro-organisms,  which  seem  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  disease.  Amongst  poisonous  animal-proteids 
are  those  of  snake-poison,  e.g.,  of  the  cobra  and  viper  tvhich  contain  [-tox-albumins, 
-globulins,  and  -albumoses  ; the  proteids  in  the  serum  of  the  conger  eel  and  other 
fishes  (p.  45),  and  the  albumoses  and  peptones  produced  during  digestion.  Some 
of  the  products  obtained  by  cultivating  specific  bacilli  in  a culture  fluid  containing 
proteid,  when  injected  into  an  animal,  may  render  that  animal  immune  against  an 
attack  of  certain  diseases.  Hankin  has  shown  that  an  albumose  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting animals  against  splenic  fever.  These  bodies  are  called  “protective 
proteids.”] 

250.  (2)  THE  ALBUMINOIDS  AND  EEEMENTS. — These  substances  closely 
resemble  true  proteids  in  their  composition  and  origin,  and  are  amorphous  non- 
crystalline colloids  ; some  of  them  do  not  contain  S,  but  the  most  of  them  have 
not  been  prepared  free  from  ash.  Their  reactions  and  decomposition-products 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  proteids  ; some  of  them  produce,  in  addition  to 
leucm  and  tyrosin,  glycin  and  alanin  (amido-propionic  acid).  They  occur  as 
organised  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  also  in  fluid  form.  It  is  unlaiown 
Avhether  they  are  formed  by  oxidation  from  proteid  bodies  or  by  synthesis. 

1.  Mucin  is  tlie  characteristic  substance  present  in  mucus.  That  obtained  from  the  sub- 

maxillary  gland  contains— C 52'31,  H 7‘22,  N 11 '84,  0 28’63.  According  to  Hammarsten,  it 
contains  S 1‘79  and  N 13‘5  per  cent.  It  dissolves  in  rvater,  making  it  sticky  or  slimy,  and  can 
be  filtered.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  ; and  the  alcohol  precipitate  is  again 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  HNO,, 
and  other  mineral  acids  precipitate  it.  It  gives  the  xantho-proteic  reaction,  and  becomes 
red  with  Millon’s  reagent.  Occurrence. — It  occurs  in  saliva  (§  146),  in  bite,  in  mucous  glands, 
secretions  of  mucous  membranes,  in  mucous  tissue,  in  synovia,  and  in  tendons.  [The  mucin- 
like body  occurring  in  synovia,  which  renders  synovia  viscous,  is  said  by  Hammarsten  not  to 
be  true  mucin,  but  a nucleo-albumin  containing  5 per  cent,  of  phosjjhorus.]  Pathologically 
it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  C3’sts  ; in  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  snails  and  in  the 
skin  of  holothurians.  It  yields  leucin  and  7 per  cent,  ot  tyrosin  when  it  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mucin  behaves  like  a glucoside  ; under  the  action 
of  dilute  mineral  acids  at  a high  temperature,  it  splits  up  into  an  albuminous  body  and  a 
carbohydrate  (Lccbisch).  [The  precipitate  called  mucin  has  not  always  the  same  characters, 
and,  in  fact,  it  dilfers  according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained  {Landwehr).  The 
so-called  mucin  of  bile  is  probably  a nucleo-albumin  (§  177).]  ...  . , 

2.  Nuclein  (§  24). — Mioscher  gives  the  formula  C29H49NgP30„2 — contains  phosphoric  acid, 

which  cannot  be  sejiarated  from  it  in  the  cold  by  dilute  neuti'al  acids.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  ammonia,  alkaline  carbonates,  strong  HNO3.  It  occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  pus 
and  blood-corpuscles  (§  22),  in  spermatozoids,  yelk-spheres,  liver,  brain,  and  milk,  yeast,  fungi, 
and  many  seeds.  It  has  resemblances  to  mucin,  and  is  perhaps  an  intermediate  product  between 
albumin  and  lecithin  {Hoiype-Seyler).  It  is  prepared  by  the  artificial  digestion  of  pus,  when  it 
remains  as  an  indigestible  residue  ; acids  precipitate  it  from  an  alkaline  solution.  It  gives  a 
feeble  xantho-proteic  reaction  ; after  the  prolonged  action  of  alkalies  and  acid,  substances 
similar  to  albumin  and  syntonin  are  formed.  Hypoxaiithin  and  guanin  have  been  obtained  as 
decomposition-products  from  it  {Kossel).  [A  product  intermediate  between  nuclein  and  hypo- 
xanthin  is.adeiiin.]  • i \ 

3.  Keratin  occurs  in  all  horny  and  e]iidermic  tissues  (epidermic  scales,  hairs,  nails,  feathers^ 
— C 50-3-52-5,  H 6‘4-7,  N 16-2-17,  0 20-8-25,  S 0-7-6  ]ier  cent.— is  soluble  in  boiling  caustic 
alkalies,  but  swells  up  in  cold  concentrated  acetic  acid.  When  decomposed  by  H0SO4  it  yields 
10  ])cr  cent,  leucin  and  3-6  per  cent,  tyrosin.  Neuro-keratin  (§  321). 

4.  Fibroin  is  soluble  in  strong  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  in  ainmonio-sulphate  of  copper  ; 
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when  boiled  with  ILSO^  it  yields  5 per  cent,  tyrosiii,  Icuciii,  and  glycin.  It  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  coooo’ns  of  insects  and  threads  of  s])iders. 

5.  Spongin,  allied  to  fibroin,  occurs  in  the  bath-sponge,  and  yields,  as  decomposition -pro- 
ducts, leucin  and  glyciii  {Stadcler). 

6.  Elastin,  the  tundamental  substance  in  clastic  tissue,  is  soluble  only  when  boiled  in  con- 
centrated caustic  potash — C 55-55 '6,  H 7T-7'7,  N 16'1-17'7,  0 19‘2-21'1  per  cent.  It  yields 
36  to  45  per  cent,  of  leucin  and  J per  cent,  of  tyrosiu.  [When  elastin  is  digested,  elastoses  are 
formed.  ] 

7.  Gelatin  (Glutin),  obtained  from  connective -tissues  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  ; it 
gelatinises  in  the  cold — C 52'2-50‘7,  II  6'6-7'2,  N 17'9-18'8,  S-t-0  23'5-25  (S  0'7  per  cent.). 
[Some  authors  state  that  it  contains  no  sulphur.]  [The  ordinary  connective-ti.ssues  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  hypothetical  anhydride  collagen,  while  the  organic  basis  of  bone  is 

called  ossein.]  It  rotates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  strongly  to  the  left 130°.  By  prolonged 

boiling  and  digestion,  it  is  converted  into  a peptone-like  body  (gelatin-peptone),  which  does 
not  gelatinise  (§  161,  I.).  [It  swells  up,  but  docs  not  dissolve  in  cold  water;  when  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  tinged  with  Berlin  blue  or  carmine,  it  forms  the  usual  coloured  mass  which 
is  employed  by  histologists  for  making  fine  transparent  injections  of  blood-vessels.]  A body 
resembling  gelatin  is  found  in  leukfEmic  blood  and  in  the  juice  of  the  spleen  (§  103,  I.).  When 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  glycin,  ammonia,  leucin,  iiit  no  tyrosin.  [It  is 
precipitated  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  mercuric  chloride,  metaphosphoric  acid,  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  taurocholic  acid,  tannic  acid,  but  the  precipitate  with  the  last  does  not  occur 
when  salts  are  absent.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  Millon’s  reagent,  it  is  not  coloured  red.  With  cupric  sulphate  and  caustic  soda  it  gives  a 
violet  colour,  which,  on  boiling,  becomes  light  red.  It  gives  no  colour  with  concentrated 
H.iSO,  and  acetic  acid.] 

[Gelatin,  when  treated  with  superheated  steam  or  digested,  yields  intermediate  bodies, 
analogous  to  the  proteoses,  and  finally  a gelatin-peptone  is  formed  (§  166,  III.),  which,  how- 
ever, differs  from  proteid-peptone  as  follows  {Salkowski)  : — 


Proteid  Peptone. 

Gelatin. 

Gelatin-Peptone. 

Adamkiewici!’  reaction. 
Addition  of  an  equal  | 

Violet. 

Yellowish. 

Yellotvish. 

volume  of  concentrated  [- 

Dark  brown. 

Y ellow. 

Yellow'. 

H.,  SO^,  J 

Millon’s  reaction. 

Reddish  precipi- 
tate. 

Colourless. 

Colourless. 

Xantho-proteic  reaction. 

Deep  yellotv. 

Lemon-yellow. 

Lemon-yellow. 

[According  to  the  analysis  of  Hofraeister,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gelatinous 
substances  varies  within  the  following  limits  : — 


1 Gelatin  from  bone.  j 

Choiuliin. 

Albumin. 

Carbon, 

' 

. - . 49-3-50-8 

1 

47-7-50-2 

50'0-55-0 

Hydrogen,  . 

6-5-  6-6  j 

6-6-  6-8 

6-6-  7-3 

Nitrogen,  . 

17’5-18-4  I 

13-9-14-1 

15-0-19-0 

Sulphur, 

0-56? 

0-4-  0-6 '< 

0'3-  2-4 

Oxygen,  . 

24-9  -26-0 

29-0 -51-0 

19-0 -24-0] 

8.  Chondrin  occurs  in  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage  and  between  the  fibres  in  libro-cartilage. 
It  is  obtained  from  hyaline  cartilage  and  the  cornea  by  boiling.  [Its  solutions  gelatinise  on 
cooling.]  It  occurs  also  in  the  mantle  of  molluscs — 0 49‘5-50'6,  11  6’6-7'l,  N 14’4-14’9,  S-lO 
27 "2-29  (S  0‘4  per  cent).  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucin  ; with  hydrochloric 
acid,  ami  when  digested,  chondro-glucoso  {Meissner) ; it  belongs  to  the  glucosides  which  con- 
tain N.  When  acted  upon  by  oxidising  reagents  it  is  converted  into  gelatin  {Brame).  The 
substance  which  yields  chondrin  is  called  chondrigen,  which  is  perhaps  an  anhydriilc  of  chon- 
drin. The  following  properties  of  gelatin  and  chondrin  arc  to  bo  noted  : — Gelatin  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  chlorine  water,  ]ilatinic  chloride,  and  alcohol,  but  not 
by  acids,  alum,  or  salts  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  or  lead  ; its  specific  rotation  is=  - 130°.  [Com- 
pare these  jjrecipitants  with  those  of  albumin.]  Chondrin  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and 
dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  alum,  and  by  salts  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead,;Jts 
specific  rotation  = - 213°. 
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[The  following  table  after  Halliburton  .shows  the  chief  reactions  of  chonclrin 
compared  with  those  of  mucin  and  of  gelatin  : — 


Solubilities. 


Acetic  acid. 

Mineral  acids. 

Tannic  acid. 
Mercuric  chloride. 
Lead  acetate. 

Alum. 

When  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  dilute 
’ mineral  acids. 


Chondrin. 


Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

Soluble  in  hot  watei’ ; 
such  solutions  set 
into  a jell}'  when 
cold. 

Gives  a precipitate  in- 
soluble in  excess. 

Give  a precipitate 
soluble  iu  excess. 

Gives  a jirecipitate. 

Gives  a 2U’ecipitate. 

Gives  a iirecijiitate. 

Gives  a i)recipitate. 

A reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


Gelatin. 


Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  or 
ether. 

Soluble  in  hot  water; 
such  solutions  set 
into  a jelly  when 
cold. 

Gives  no  jirccipitate. 

Give  no  precipitate. 

Gives  a j)reci2iitate. 

Gives  a precip)itate. 

Gives  no  jirecipitate. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

No  reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


Mucin. 


Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  or 
ether. 

Insoluble  in  hot 
water. 


Gives  a pi-ecipitate 
insoluble  in  excess. 

Give  a precipitate 
soluble  in  excess. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

Gives  a precipitate. 

Gives  a precipitate. 

A reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


SO  that  chondrin  possesses  the  reactions  of  gelatin  and  also  those  of  mucin.] 

[9.  Nucleo-albumins  are  compounds  of  proteids  (usually  globulins)  and  nuclein, 
and  occur  in  cell-protoplasm.  The  mucin-like  substance  in  bile  is  a nucleo- 
albumin  (§  177).] 

1 0.  The  hydrolytic  ferments  have  recently  been  called  enzymes  by  W.  Kiihne,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  organised  ferments,  such  as  yeast.  The  enzymes, 
hydrolytic  or  organic  ferments,  act  only  in  the  presence  of  water.  They  act  upon 
certain  bodies,  causing  them  to  take  up  a molecule  of  water.  They  all  decompose 
hydric  peroxide  into  water  and  0.  They  are  most  active  between  30°  to  35°  C., 
and  are  destroyed  by  boiling,  but  when  dry  they  may  be  subjected  to  a tempera- 
ture of  100°  without  being  destroyed.  Their  solutions,  if  kept  for  a long  time, 
gradually  lose  their  properties,  and  undergo  more  or  less  decomposition.  [It  has 
been  jiroposed  to  apply  the  term  zymolysis  to  the  action  of  this  groujj  of  ferments 
(S.  Lea).] 

(a)  Sugar-forming,  amylolytic,  or  diastatic-ferment  occurs  in  saliva  (§  148), 
pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  intestinal  juice  (§  183),  bile  (§  180),  blood  (§  22),  chyle 
(§  198),  liver  (§  174),  and  human  milk  (§  231).  Invertin  in  intestinal  juice  (§  183). 
Almost  all  dead  tissues,  organic  fluids,  and  even  proteids,  although  only  to  a slight 
degree,  may  act  diastatically.  Diastatic  ferments  are  very  generally  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  best  example  being  diastase. 

(5)  Proteolytic,  or  ferments  -which  act  upon  proteids.— Pepsin  in  gastric 
juice  and  in  muscles  (§  166),  in  vetches,  myxomycetes  [Krulcenherg),  trypsin  in 
the  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  a similar  ferment  in  the  intestinal  juice  (§  183),  and 
urine  (§  264). 

(c)  Fat-decomposing  in  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  in  the  stomach  (§  166). 

(rf)  Milk-coagulating  rennet,  or  rennin,  in  the  stomach  (§  170),  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  intestinal  juice  (?) — ( W.  Roberts). 

[(e)  There  are,  however,  other  ferments,  e r/.,  coagulative  ferments,  e.g.,  fibrin 
ferment,  myosin  ferment,  and  a ferment  from  Withania  cougulans.] 

[The  importance  of  fermentative  processes  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
detail  under  “ Digestion.”  Ferments  are  bodies  which  excite  chemical  changes 
in  other  matter  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact,  without  a])]Jarently 
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undergoing  any  change  theni.selves,  or  at  least  they  do  not  enter  into  tlie  com- 
position of  the  final  in-odnct.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Unorganised;  soluble  or  non-living. 

(2)  Organised,  or  living.] 

[(1)  The  Unorganised  Feiments  are  those  mentioned  in  the  following  table. 
They  seem  to  be  nitrogenous  bodies,  although  their  exact  composition  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  been  obtained  perfectly  pure.  They  are 
present  in  many  secretions,  and  are  produced  within  the  body  by  the  vital  activity 
of  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  They  are  termed  soluble  because  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  glycerin,  and  some  other  substances  (§  148),  while  they  can  be  precipitated 
by  alcohol  and  some  other  reagents.  They  do  not  multiply  during  their  activity, 
nor  is  their  activity  prevented  by  a certain  proportion  of  salicylic  acid.  They  are 
not  affected  by  oxygen  subjected  to  the  compression  of  many  atmospheres  {P.  Bei't). 
Tliey  are  non-living.  Their  other  properties  are  referred  to  above.] 

[The  unorganised  ferments  present  in  the  body,  and  their  actions  (IF. 
Roberts) : — 


Fluid  ov  Tissues. 

Femenl. 

Actions. 

Saliva,  . 

1.  Ptyalin  (§  148), 

Converts  starch  chiefly  into  maltose. 

r 

Gastric  juice,  -{ 

1 

1 

1 

1.  Pepsin,  . . . . 1 

2.  Milk-eurdling, 

3.  Lactic  acid  ferment, 

4.  Pat-splitting  (?), 

Converts  proteids  into  peptones  in  an  acid 
medium,  certain  hye-prodnets  being 
formed  (§  166). 

Curdles  casein  of  milk. 

Splits  up  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

Splits  up  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 

r 

Pancreatic  j 

juice 

1.  Diastatic  or  ainylopsin,  . 

i f 

2.  Trypsin,  . . . | 

3.  Emulsive  (?),  . 

4.  Pat-splitting  or  steapsiu, 

5.  Milk-curdling, 

Converts  starch  chiefly  into  maltose. 
Changes  proteids  into  peptones  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  certain  bye-products 
being  formed  (§  170). 

Emulsifies  fats. 

Splits  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 
Curdles  casein  of  milk. 

Intestinal  [ 

juice,  ] 

1 

1.  Diastatic,  . . . | 

2.  Proteolytic,  . 

3.  Invertin, 

4.  Milk-curdling, 

Does  not  form  maltose,  but  maltose  is 
changed  into  glucose  (§  183). 

Changes  fibrin  into  peptone  (?). 

Changes  cane-  into  grape-sugar. 

(?  in  small  intestine). 

Blood,  . 
Chyle,  . 

Liver  (?), 

Milk,  . 

Most  ti.s.sues,  . 

1 

■ 1 

\-  Diastatic  ferments. 

r 

j 

Muscle,  . 
Urine,  . 

1 Pepsin  and  other  ferments. 

Blood,  . 

Pibrin  ferment. 

... 

[(2)  The  Organised  or  living  ferments  are  represented  by  yeast  (§  235).  Other 
living  ferments  belonging  to  the  schizomycete.s,  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
are  referred  to  in  § 184.  Yeast  causes  fermentation  by  splitting  \ip  sugar  into  CO^ 
and  alcohol  (§  150),  but  this  result  only  occurs  so  long  as  the  yeast  is  living. 
Hence,  its  activity  is  coupled  with  the  vitality  of  the  cells  of  the  yeast.  If  yeast 
be  boiled,  or  if  it  be  mixed  Avith  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid,  or  chloroform,  all  of 
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■which  destroy  its  activity,  it  cannot  produce  tlic  alcoholic  fermentation.  As  yet 
no  one  has  sircceeded  in  extracting  from  yeast  a snhstance  which  will  excite  the 
alcoholic  fermentation.  All  the  organised  ferments  grow  and  multiply  during 
their  activity  at  the  expense  of  the  substances  in  which  they  occur.  Thus  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  depends  upon  the  “ life  ” of  the  yeast.  They  are  said  to  he 
killed  by  oxygen  subjected  to  the  compression  of  many  atmospheres  {P.  Bert).  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  lioppe-Seyler  has  extracted  from  dead  yeast  (killed  by 
ether)  an  unorganised  ferment — invertin — which  can  change  cane-sugar  into  grape- 
sugar.] 

1 1 . Ha3moglobin,  the  colouring-matter  of  blood,  which,  in  addition  to  C,  H,  0, 
hr,  and  S,  contains  iron,  may  be  taken  with  the  albuminoids  or  with 
the  pigments  (§  11).  [HEemocyanin  (§  32).] 

(3)  Glucosides  containing  Nitrogen. 

In  addition  to  chondrin,  the  following  glucosides  containing  nitrogen,  when 
subjected  to  hydrolytic  processes,  may  combine  with  water,  and  form  sugar  and 
other  substances : — 

Cerebrin  (§  322)=  {Gcoglicgan).  [Parcus  has  shown  that  cercbvin  as  originally 

prepared  by  W.  Miiller  is  a mixture  of  three  bodies,  viz.,  cerebrin,  bomocerebrin,  and 
encepbalin.] 

Protagon — C 66 '29,  H 10'69,  N 2'39  P 1-068  per  cent,  [empirical  formula,  CjgoHaojNjPOgg] 
— occurs  in  nerves,  and  contains  phosphorus  (§  322). 

Cbitin,  2(C]gH2iiN20jo),  is  a glucoside  containing  nitrogen,  and  occurs  in  the  cutaneous 
coverings  of  arthropoda,  and  also  in  their  intestine  and  trachere  ; it  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
acids,  e.g.,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  other  reagents.  According  to  Sandwich, 
cbitin  is  an  amin-derivative  of  a carbohydrate  with  the  general  formula  n(C],H2oOio).  The 
hyalin  of  worms  is  closely  related  to  chitin.  (Solanin,  amygdalin  (§  202),  and  salicin,  &c.,  are 
glucosides  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.) 

(4)  Colouring  Matters  containing  Nitrogen. 

Their  cou.stitution  i.s  unknown,  and  they  occur  only  in  animals.  They  are  in 
all  probability  derivatives  of  haemoglobin.  They  are — (1)  Haemoglobin  with 
its  derivatives  : — haematin  (§  18,  A),  myohaematin  (§  233,  § 292),  Ihsto-haematin 
(§  103,  IV.),  and  haematoidm  (§  20).  (2)  Bile-pigments  (§  177,  3).  (3)  TJrine- 

pigments  (except  Indican).  (4)  Melanin— C44. 3,  H3,  N^.g,  042-6—01’  the  black 
pigment  which  occurs  partly  in  epithelium  (choroid,  retina,  iris,  and  in  the  deep 
layers  of  epidermis  in  coloured  races)  and  partly  in  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(Lamina  fusca  of  the  choroid).  [It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  melanins.] 
[Turacin  occurs  in  the  red  feathers  of  Corythaix  Bufifoni,  Cape  lory,  or  Plantain- 
Eater.  Its  ash  contains  nearly  6 per  cent,  of  copper  {Church).  The  reddish 
spots  or  parts  of  feathers  burn  with  a green  flame.] 

(5)  Coloui’ing  Matters  containing  no  Nitrogen. 

[The  lipochromes  are  fatty  pigments,  and  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
soluble  in  ether,  and  alcohol-like  fats,  they  give  certain  absorption  bands  in  the 
spectrum  and  yield  colour-reactions  with  iodine  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  both 
these  reagents  together  (§  384).  Amongst  them  are  lutein,  the  yellow  pigment  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  tetronerythrin,  the  red  j^igment  in  the  shell  of  crustaceans 
(§  32),  the  chromophanes  of  the  retinal  cones  (§  384),  and  visual  pui-ple 
(§  384).] 

II.  Organic  Acids  free  from  Nitrogen. 

(1)  The  fatty  acids,  with  the  formula  C,.H2n-iO(OII),  occur  in  the  body  partly 
free  and  partly  in  combination.  Free  volatile  fatty  acids  occur  in  decomj^osing 
cutaneous  secretions  (sweat).  In  combination,  acetic  acid  and  caproic  acid  occur 
as  amido-compounds  in  glycin  ( = amido-acetic  acid)  and  leucin  ( = amido-caproic 
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acid).  More  especially  do  they  occur  united  with  glycerin  to  form  neutral  fats, 
from  Avhich  the  fatty  acid  is  again  set  free  by  pancreatic  digestion  (§170,  III.). 

(2)  The  acids  of  the  acrylic  acid  series,  witli  the  forimda  Ci>H2n-30(H0),  are  represented  in 
the  body  by  one  acid,  oleic  acid — CjgH.jjOo — which  in  combination  with  glycerin  yields  the 
neutral  fat  olein. 

251.  Fats. — (1)  Neutral  fats  occur  very  abundantly  in  animals,  but  they  also 
occur  in  all  plants  ; in  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  seeds  (nuts,  almonds,  cocoa- 
nut,  poppy),  more  rarely  in  the  pericarp  (olive)  or  in  the  root.  [The  chief 
neutral  fats  found  in  the  body  are  tripalmitin,  03115(0.  C2(.H3^0)g,  tristearin 
03115(0. CisH.j50)3  are  solid  fats  and  are  held  in  solution  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  trioleiiL  03H5(0.0isH330)3.  Tributyi’in,  03H5(0.04H-0)3  is  found  in 
butter.]  They  are  obtained  by  pressure,  melting,  or  by  extracting  them  with 
ether  or  boiling  alcohol.  They  contaui  much  less  0 than  the  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  and  starch ; they  give  a greasy  spot  on  paper,  and  when  shaken 
with  colloid  substances,  such  as  albumin,  they  yield  an  emiilsion.  When  treated 
Avith  superheated  steam  or  Avith  certain  ferments  (p.  307,  III.),  they  take  up 
Avater  and  yield  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  and  if  the  latter  be  volatile  they  have 
a rancid  odour.  Treated  Avith  caustic  alkalies  they  also  take  up  Avater,  and  are 
decomposed  mto  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  ; the  fatty  acid  unites  Avith  the  alkali 
and  forms  a soap,  Avhile  glycerin  is  set  free.  The  soap-solution  dissolves  fats. 

[The  folloAving  table  from  Halliburton  indicates  some  of  the  differences 
betAveen  the  neutral  fats  of  the  body  : — 


Stearin. 

Palmitin. 

Olein. 

C3H3(O.CjaH330)3. 

Mdting-'point. — 53°-66  C. 

Soluhilities. — Nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
Soluble  in  both  when  hot. 

Bemarks.  — The  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  more  solid  fats 
(like  mutton  suet). 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
brilliant  quadrangular  plates. 

45°  U. 

More  soluble  than  stearin 
in  both  hot  and  cold 
alcohol  and  ether. 

More  abundant  in  the 
adipose  tissue  of  man 
than  stearin. 

It  crystallises  in  fine 
needles. 

C3H5(0.Ci3H330)3. 

0°  c. 

Easily  soluble  in  both  hot 
and  cold  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Dissolves  all  the  solid  fats, 
especially  at  30°  C,  or 
above;  it  is  thus  this  fat 
Avhich  holds  the  other 
tAvo  in  solution  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

Glycerin  is  a tii-atoinic  alcohol,  CgHjfOHh,  and  unites  Avith  (1)  the  following  monobasic 
fatty  acids  (those  occurring  in  the  body  are  printed  in  italics) : — 


1. 

.Acid."!. 

Formic, 

. CH0O2 

7. 

Acids. 

Qinanthylic, 

C7H14O2 

Acids. 

[Margaric, 

C,-H3402, 

2. 

Acetic, 

. C2H4O2 

8. 

Capn-ylic, 

^8^  10*^2 

is  a mixture 

3. 

Propionic,  . 

9. 

Pelargonic, 

Co  H 18^2 

of  13  and  14.] 

CisHsgOo 

4. 

Butyric, 

. 0,11^0, 

10. 

Capric,  . 

CJ0H2QO2 

14.  Stearic,  . 

[Isobutyric, 

. C4II8O2] 

11. 

LaxLrostearic, 

C,2Ho402 

15.  Arachinic, 

C'2oH4U^2 

5. 

Valerianic, 

12. 

Myristic, 

■ C44H;80.. 

16.  Hyanic,  . 

^25f'^60®2 

6. 

Caproic, 

. CgHj202 

13. 

Palmitic, 

17.  Cerotinic, 

C07H34O2 

The  acids  form 

a homologous  series  Avith  the 

formula  CnHan  - lO(OH).  With 

every  CHo 

added  their  boiling-])oint  rises  19°.  Those  containing  most  carbon  are  solid,  and  non-yolatilc  ; 
those  containing  less  C (up  to  and  including  10)  are  fluid  like  oil,  have  a burning  acid  taste, 
and  a rancid  odour.  The  earlier  members  of  the  series  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  from  the 
later,  by  CHo  being  removed,  while  CO2  and  II2O  are  formed  ; thus,  propionic  acid  is  obtained 
from  butyric  acid.  Nos.  1.3  and  14  arc  found  in  human  and  animal  fat,  less  abundant  and 
more  inconstant  arc  12,  11,  6,  8,  10,  4.  Some  occur  in  sweat  (§  287)  and  in  milk  (§  231).  Many 
of  them  are  developed  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin  and  gelatin.  Most  of  the  above 
(except  15  to  17)  occur  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  (§  185). 

(2)  Glycerin  also  unites  Avith  the  monobasic  oleic  acid,  which  also  forms  a series,  A\dio.so 
general  formula  is  CnHon- 30(011) ; and  they  all  contain  2H  less  than  the  corresponding 
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members  ol’  tlio  fatty  acid  series.  Tlie  corres])onding  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  oleic 
acid  series  and  vice  vcrsd.  Oleic  acid  (oleiii-elainic  acid),  OigHj.O.,,  is  tlie  only  one  found  in 
the  organism  ; united  with  glycerin,  it  forms  the  fluid  fat,  olein.  The  fat  of  new-born  children 
contains  more  glyceride  of  j.almitic  and  stearic  acid  than  that  of  adults,  which  contains  more 
glyceride  of  oleic  acid.  Oleic  acid  also  occurs  united  with  alkalies  (in  soaps)  and  (like  some 
tatty  acids)  in  the  lecithins  (§  23).  If  lecithin  be  acted  on  with  barium  hydrate  we  obtain 
insoluble  stearic,  or  oleic,  or  palmitic  acids  and  barium  oleate,  together  with  dissolved  iieurin 
(§  322,  h)  and  baric  glycero-phosphate.  Lecithin  is  regarded  as  glycero-phosphate  of  neurin  in 
which  in  the  radical  ot  glycero-pliosiflioric  acid  2 atoms  H are  replaced  by  2 of  .stearic 
palmitic,  or  oleic  acids.  It  ajipears  as  if  there  were  several  lecithins,  of  which  the  most  abun’ 
dant  are  the  one  with  stearic  acid  and  that  with  palniitiin- oleic  acid  radical  (Biakonow) 
i^^fun  ”i^  blood-corpuscles  (§  23),  semen,  and  nerves.  Neurin  is  constantly  present 

The  neutral  fats  [palmitiii,  stearin  (both  solid),  and  olein  (fluid)],  the  glycerides  of  fatty  acids 
and  ol  oleic  acid,  are  triple  ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerin.  With  the  neutral  fats 
may  be  associated  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  an  acid  glycerin  ether,  formed  by  the  union  of 
glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  giving  off  of  a molecule  of  water  (C.,H„PO„) : it  is  a decom- 
position-product of  lecithin  (§  23).  ' 

(3)  The  glycolic  acids  (acids  of  the  lactic  acid  series)  have  the  formula  CnH„n-oO(OH)„ 
they  are  formed  by  oxidation  from  the  fatty  acid  series  by  substituting  OH  (hydroxyl")  fbr  one 

Conversely,  fatty  acids  may  be  obtained  from  the  glycolic  acids 
lire  following  acids  of  this  series  occur  in  the  body  : — 

(a)  Ca,rbonic  Acid  (o.xy-formic  acid),  CO(OH)2 ; in  this  form,  however,  it  forms  salts  only 
rree  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  is  an  anhydride  of  the  same  =CO,. 

(d)  Glycolic  Acid  (oxy-acetie  acid),  C2HoO(OH)2  does  not  occur  free"’in  the  body.  One  ot  its 
compounds,  glycm  (glycocoll,  amido-acetic  acid,  or  gelatin-.siigar),  occurs  as  a coniugate  acid 
VIZ.,  as  glycoeliolic  acid  in  the  bile  (§  177,  2),  and  as  liippuric  acid  in  the  urine  (§  260).  Glvein 
exists  in  complex  combination  in  gelatin. 

(c)  Lactic  Acid  (oxy-propionic  acid),  C3H40(0H)o,  occurs  in  the  body  in  two  isomeric  forms 
—1.  llie  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  which  occurs  in  two  modifications— as  the  right  rotatory 
sarcolactic  acid  (paralactic),  a metabolic  product  of  muscle  ; and  as  the  ordinary  optically  in- 
active product  of  “lactic  fermentation,”  which  occurs  in  gastric  juice,  in  sour  milk  (sauerkraut 
acid  cucumber),  and  can  be  obtained  by  fermentation  from  sugar  (§  184).  2.  The  isomer’ 

ethylene-lactic  acid,  occurs  in  tlie  Avatery  extract  of  muscles  (§  293).  ’ 

(ef)  Leucic  Acid  (oxy-caproic  acid),  CgHjgOg,  does  not  occur  as  such,  but  only  in  the  form  of 
one  of  Its  derivatives,  leucin  (amido-caproie  acid),  as  a product  of  the  metabolism  in  many  tissues 
and  IS  formed  during  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170,  II.).  Leucic  acid  may  be  prepared  from 
Jeucin,  and  glycolic  acid  from  glycin,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

(4)  Acids  of  the  Oxalic  Acid  or  Succinic  Acid  Series,  having  the  formula  CnH2n-40„(OH)o, 
are  bi-basic  acids,  which  are  formed  as  completely  oxidised  products  by  the  oxidation  of  fatty 
acids  and  glycolic  acid,  water  being  removed.  It  is  important  to  note  their  origin  from  sub- 
stances  rich  in  carbon,  e.f/,,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteids. 

(ffi)  Oxalic  Acid,  C202(0H)2,  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  glycin,  cellulose,  sugar, 
starch,  glycerin,  and  many  vegetable  acids — it  occurs  in  the  urine  as  calcium  oxalate 
(§  260). 

(5)  Succinic  Acid,  C4H402(0H)o,  has  been  found  in  .small  amount  in  animal  solids  and  fluids, 
spleen,  liver,  thymus,  thyroid  ; in  the  fluids  of  echinococcus,  hydrocephalus,  and  hydrocele,  and 
more  abundantly  in  dogs  urine  after  tatty  and  flesh  food  ; in  rabbit’s  urine  after  feeding  with 
yetlow  turnips.  It  is  also  formed  in  small  amount  during  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150). 

(5)  Cholalic  Acid  in  the  bile  (§  177)  and  in  the  intestine  (§  182). 
p Aromatic  Acids  contain  the  radical  of  benzol.  [Benzene  or  benzol,  with  the  formula 
GgHg,  IS  the  origin  of  the  aromatic  group,  so  called  beeause  many  of  the  derivatives  of  this 
body  have  aromatic  properties.  One  or  more  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  I'eplaced  by 
more  or  less  complicated  radicals.]  Benzoic  Acid  ( = phenyl-formic  acid)  occurs  in  urine  united 
with  glycin,  as  hippuric  acid  (§  260). 


III.  Alcohols. 

Alcohols  are  liodies  Avliidi  originate  from  carbohydrates,  in  which  the  radical 
hydroxyl  (IIO)  is  substituted  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  H.  They  may  be  also 

legarded  as  water,  jj  | 0,  in  ivhicli  the  lialf  of  the  11  is  replaced  bj'  a CH  com- 

])Ound.  Tliu.s,  C^Hg  (otliyl-bydride)  passes  into  i 0 (ethylic  alcohol). 

CHI 

{a)  Cholesterin,  i®  ^ true  monatomic  alcohol,  and  occurs  in  blood,  yelk,  brain. 
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bile  (§  177,  4),  and  generally  in  vegetable  cells  ; it  is  the  only  solid  monatomic  alcohol  in 
the  body. 

roH 

(b)  Glycerin  CoH.  I OH,  is  a triatomic  alcohol.  It  occurs  in  neutral  fats  united  with 

tOH 

fatty  acids  and  oleic  acid ; it  is  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  neutral  fats  during  pancreatic 
digestion  (§  170,  111.),  and  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150). 

(c)  Phenol  ( = phenylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  oxy-benzol)  (§  184,  III.). 

{(1)  Pyrokatechin  ( = dioxy benzol)  (§  252). 

(<)  The  Sugai-s  are  closely  related  to  the  alcohols,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  polyatomic 
alcohols.  Their  constitution  is  unknown.  Together  with  a series  of  closely-related  bodies 
they  form  the  great  group  of  the  carbohydrates,  some  of  which  occur  in  the  animal  body,  w'hile 
•others  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

252.  THE  CAEBOHYDRATES. — Occur  in  plants  and  animals,  and  receive 
their  name,  because  in  addition  to  C (at  least  6 atoms),  they  contain  H and  0,  in 
the  proportion  in  -which  these  occur  in  Avater.  They  are  all  sohd,  chemically 
indifferent,  and  Avithout  odour.  They  have  either  a sweet  taste  (sugars),  or  can 
be  readily  changed  into  sugars  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids ; they  rotate  the 
ray  of  polarised  light  either  to  the  right  or  left ; as  far  as  their  constitution  is 
■concerned,  they  may  be  regarded  as  fatty  bodies,  or  as  hexatomic  alcohols,  in  Avhich 
211  are  Avanting. 

Small  quantities  of  carbohydrates  occur  in  nearly  all  animal  tissues.  Under  certaiji  condi- 
tions of  nutrition,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  complex  organic  constituents  of  our  tissues,  c.g., 
2iroteids,  split  uj)  into  a nitrogenous  body  from  which  urea  is  readily  formed,  and  a non-nitro- 
genous  carbon-containing  residue,  and  from  the  latter  fat  or  carbohydrates  may  be  formed 
(§  241).  Carbohydrates  are  formed  ft-om  fats  in  the  germination  of  oleaginous  seeds,  oxygen 
being  absorbed  in  the  process. 

They  are  divided  into  the  folloAving  groujDS  ; — 

1.  Division. — Glucoses  (CjHj.^Og). — (1)  Grape-sugar  (glucose,  dextrose,  or  diabetic  sugar) 
■occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  the  blood,  chyle,  muscle,  liver  (?),  urine,  and  in  large  amount  in 
the  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus  (§  175).  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  diastatic  ferments  upon 
other  carbohydrates,  during  dige.stion.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  extensively  distributed 
in  the  sweet  juices  of  many  fruits  and  flowers  (and  thus  it  gets  into  honey).  It  is  formed  from 
cane-sugar,  maltose,  dextrin,  glycogen,  and  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It  crystallises 
in  warty  masses  Avith  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation ; unites  Avith  bases,  salts,  acids, 
and  alcohols,  but  is  easily  decomj)osed  by  bases  ; it  reduces  many  metallic  oxides  (§  149). 
Fresh  solutions  have  a rotatory  poAver  of  -t-  1 06°.  By  fermentation  Avith  yeast  it  splits  up  into 
alcohol  and  CO,  (§  150)  ; Avitli  decompo.sing  jAroteids  it  splits  into  2 molecules  of  lactic  acid 
(§  184,  I.);  the  lactic  acid  splits  up  under  the  same  conditions  in  alkaline  solutions,  into 
butyric  acid,  CO^  and  H.  For  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimation  of  glucose,  see  § 149 
and  § 150.  In  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  very  insoluble  compounds  Avith  chalk,  barium,  and 
potassium,  and  it  also  forms  a crystalline  compound  Avith  common  salt  (Estimation,  § 150). 

(2)  Galactose,  obtained  by  boiling  milk-sugar  (lactose)  Avith  dilute  mineral  acids ; it 
■crystallises  readily,  is  very  fermentable,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  glucose.  When  oxidised 
Avith  nitric  acid  it  becomes  transformed  into  mucic  acid.  Its  specific  rotatory  poAA'er  = 
+ 88-08°. 

(3)  LaeATulose  (left-fruit-,  invert-,  or  mucin-sugar)  occurs  as  a colourless  syrup  in  the  acid 
juices  of  some  fruits  and  in  honey,;  is  non-crystallisable,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  ; specific 
rotatory  power  = - 106°.  It  is  formed  normally  in  the  intestine  (§  183),  and  occurs  rarely  as  a 
pathological  product  in  urine. 

II.  Division. — This  contains  carbohydrates  Avith  the  formula  C],H2.,Oii,  and  its  members 
may  be  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  the  first  division — 1.  Milk-sugar  or  lactose  occurs  only  in 
milk,  crystallises  in  cakes  (with  1 molecule  of  Avater)  from  the  syrupy  concentrated  Avhey  ; it 
rotates  polarised  light  to  the  right  = -t-59'3,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  AA-ater  and  alcohol  than 
grape-sugar.  When  boiled  Avith  dilute  mineral  acids  it  passes  into  galactose,  and  can  be 
directly  transformed  into  lactic  acid  only  by  fermentation  ; the  galactose,  hoAvever,  is  capiablc  of 
undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation  Avith  yeast  (Koumiss  propiaration,  § 231).  For  its 
quantitative  estimation  (§  231).  Rare  in  urine  (§  267). 

2.  Maltose  (Cj,Il220j,)-)-H20  {O'Sullivan)  has  1 molecule  of  Avatcr  less  than  grape-sugar 
(Cj^Hj^Ojj),  is  formed  during  the  action  of  a diastatic  ferment,  such  as  saliva  upon  starch 
(§148);  is  .soluble  in  alcohol,  right-rotatory  poAver  = 4-150°;  it  is  crystalline,  Avliile  its  re- 
•ducing  poAver  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  dextrose.  [The  ratio  of  the  reducing  poAver  of  maltose 
to  that  of  glucose  is  100  to  66.] 

(3.  Saccharose  (cane-sugar)  occurs  in  sugar-cane  and  some  jilants  ; it  does  not  reduce  a 
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solution  of  copper,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  right-rotatory  and  not  capable  of  fermentation 
\\  hen  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  becomes  changed  into  a mixture  of  easily  fermentable  glucose 
(right-rotatory)  and  laevulose  (invert  sugar,  § 183,  5,  and  § 184,  I.,  7),  whieli  ferments  with 
(lifhcnlty  and  is  left-rotatory  (§  183).  Wlien  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  it  passes  into  glucic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid.)  ° 

III.  Division.— This  contains  carbohydrates,  with  the  formula  (CuHjoGj).,,  wliicli  may  be 
regarded  as  anli3nlrides  of  the  second  division. 

1.  Glycogen,  with  a dextro-rotatory  power  of  211°,  does  not  reduce  cupric  oxide.  It  oceurs 
m the  liver  (§  174),  muscles,  many  embryonic  tissues,  the  embryonic  area  of  the  chick  (/Cfife) 
in  normal  and  pathological  epithelium  ; in  diabetic  persons  it  is  widely  distributed  • brain 
Iiancreas,  and  cartilage  ; and  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  kidnej',  ovum,  brain,  and  blood  together 
with  a small  amount  of  glucose  (Pavi/).  It  also  oceurs  in  the  oyster  and  some  of  the  molluscs 
(Bizio),  and  indeed  in  all  tissues  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

2.  Dextrin  was  discovered  by  Limpricht  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse.  It  is  right-rotatory  = 
4-138°,  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a very  sticky  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  or  acetic  acid;  it  is  tinged  red  brown  with  iodine.  It  is  formed  in  roasted  starch 
(hence  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  crust  of  bread— see  Bread,  § 234),  from  starch  by  dilute 
acids,  and  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  ferments  (§  148).  It  is  formed  from  cellulose  by  the 
action  ol  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs  in  beer,  and  is  found  in  the  juices  of  most  plants 

(3.  Amylim  or  Starch  occurs  in  the  “meally”  parts  of  many  plants,  is  formed  within 
vegetable  cells,  and  consists  of  concentric  layers  with  an  eccentric  nucleus  (fig.  186)  The 
diameter  and  characters  of  starch-grains  vary  greatly  with  ,the  plant  from  which  they  are 
derived.  At  72°  C.  it  swells  up  in  water  and  forms  a mucilage  ; in  the  cold,  iodine  colours  it 
blue.  Starch-grains  always  contain  more  or  less  cellulose  and  a substance,  erythrogranulose 
which  is  coloured  red  with  iodine  (§  148).  It  and  glycogen  are  transformed  into  dextrose  by 
certain  digestive  ferments  in  the  saliva,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices,  and  artificially  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.)  ' ^ ^ 

(4.  Gum,  CioH.ioOjo  occurs  in  vegetable  juices  (especially  in  acacine  and  mimosa?),  also  in  the 
salivary  glands,  mucous  tissue,  lungs,  and  urine  ; is  partly  soluble  in  water  I’arabin),  partly 
swells  up  like  mucin  (bassorin).  Alcohol  precipitates  it.  It  is  fermentable,  and  when  boiled 
with  dilute  acid  yields  a reducing  sugar.) 

(5.  Inidin,  a crystalline  powder  occurring  in  the  root  of  chicory,  dandelion,  and  specially  in 
the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia  ; it  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine.) 

(6.  Lichenin  occurs  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  Iceland  moss  (Ceti’aria  islaiidica)  and 
alg®  ; is  transformed  into  glucose  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.) 

(7.  Paramylum  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules  resembling  starch,  in  the  infusorian,  Eiiulona 
viridis. ) ° 

(8.  Cellulose  occurs  in  the  cell-walls  of  all  plants  (in  the  exo-skeleton  of  arthropoda,  and 
the  skin  cf  snakes)  ; soluble  only  in'ammonio-cupric  oxide;  rendered  blue  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  dextrin  and  glucose.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  changes  it  (cotton)  into  nitro-celliilose  (gun-cotton) 
G6H7(N02)30g,  which  dissolves  in  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  forms  collodion. 

(9.  Tunicin  is  a substance  resembling  cellulose,  and  occurs  in  the  integument  of  the  Tunieata 
or  Ascidiaiis. ) 

Division. — This  contains  the  carbohydrates  which  do  not  ferment. 

1.  Inosit — CgHjoOg — (phaseo-maniiit,  muscle-sugar)  occurs  in  muscle  {Scherer),  lung,  liver, 
spleen,  kidney,  brain  of  ox,  human  kidney  ; pathologically  in  urine  and  the  fluid  of  eehinococcus. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  beans  (leguminosa?),  and  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  an  isomer  of 
grape-sugar  ; optically  it  is  inactive,  crystallises  in  warts  with  2 molecules  of  water,  in  long 
monoclinic  crystals  ; it  has  a sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  does  not  give  Trommer’s  re- 
aetion,  is  capable  of  undergoing  only  the  sarcolactic  acid  fermentation.  (Nearl}'  allied  are 
Sorbin,  from  sorbic  acid — Scyllit,  from  the  intestines  of  the  hag-fish  and  skate — and  Eucalin, 
arising  from  the  lermentation  of  melitose. ) [Some  authors  how’ever  include  these  with  the 
glucoses.] 

[Glycuronic  acid,  CjHjqOj,  seems  to  be  related  to  the  carbohydrates.  It  occurs  in  the  urine 
as  a potassium  salt  (CgHuOjK),  and  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  after  the  adminis-' 
tration  of  chloral,  chloroform,  biitylchloral,  &c.  It  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper,  c.g., 
rehlings  solution,  and  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  mistaken  for  dextrose  (§  262).  It,  however, 
does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  as  dextrose  does.] 

IV.  Derivatives  of  Ammonia  and  their  Compounds. 

Ihe  ammonia  derivatives  are  obtained  from  tbo  proteids,  and  are  decomposition-products  of 
their  metabolism. 

(1)  Amines,  i.o.  compound  ammonias  which  can  be  obtained  from  ammonia  (Nil),  or  from 
ammonium-hydroxide  (NH4  - OH),  by  rejilacing  one  or  all  the  atoms  of  H by  groups  of  carbo- 
hydrates (alcohol  radicals).  The  amine  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  is  called  mona- 
mine. We  are  only  acquainted  with 
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Methylamine  H VN  and  Tri-Metliylamiue  CIL,  I-N, 
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as  dccompositioii-produets  of  cliolin  (neuriii)  and  of  kieatin.  Neuriii  occurs  in  lecithin  in  a 
very  complex  couibimitioii  (sec  Lecithin,  ]i.  474,  and  also  § 23). 

(2)  Amides,  i.e.  derivatives  of  acids  which  have  exchanged  the  hydroxyl  (HO)  of  the  acids 
for  NHo  (Amidogen).  Urea,  CO(NH2).3,  the  biamid  of  CO.^,  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  our  bodies  (see  Urine,  § 256).  Carbon  dioxide  contain- 
ing water  = C0(0H)3,  where  both  OH  are  replaced  l)y  NHg— thus  we  get  CO(NHo)2,  urea. 

(3)  Amido-acids,  "f.c.,  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  show  partly  the  character  of  an  acid 
and  partly  that  of  a weak  base,  in  which  the  atoms  of  H of  the  acid-radical  are  replaced  by 
NH.„  or  by  the  substituted  ammonia  grouxDS. 

(«)  Glyoin  (or  amido-acetic  acid,  glycocoll,  gelatin-sugar,  § 177,  2)  is  formed  by  boiling 
gelatin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a sweet  taste  (gelatin-sugar),  behaves  as  a weak  acid, 
but  also  unites  with  acids  as  an  amine-base.  It  occurs  as  glycin -f  benzoic  acid  = hippuric  acid, 
in  urine  (§  260  and  also  as  glycin -t-cholalic  acid  = glycocholic  acid  in  bile  (§  177).  {h)  Leucin 

— (§  170)  = amido-caproic  acid,  (c)  Serin — (=  ? amido-lactic  acid)  obtained  from  silk-gelatin, 
(d)  Aspartic  acid — (amido-succinic  acid)  ; and  (c)  Glutamic  acid,  obtained  by  the  splitting  up 
of  proteids  (§  170).  Other  amido-acids  are — (/)  Cystin  = amido-lactic  acid,  in  which  0 is 
replaced  by  S (§268).  {g)  Taurin — (§  177),  amido-ethyl-sulphuric  acid  occurs  (except  in  certain 
glands)  chiefly  in  combination  with  cholalic  acid,  as  taurocliolic  acid  in  bile.  Tyrosin  (para- 
hydro-oxyphenyl-amido-propionic  acid),  an  amido-acid  of  unknown  constitution,  occurs  along 
with  leucin  during  iiancreatic  digestion  (§  170),  is  a decomposition-product  of  proteids,  and 
occurs  plentifully  hi  the  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (§  269). 

To  the  amido-acids  are  related — (a)  Kreatin  in  muscle,  brain,  blood,  urine,’  regarded  as 
methyl-uramido-acetic  acid  (C4HgN302).  It  has  been  prepared  artificially.  When  boiled  with 
baryta-water,  it  takes  up  H.D,  and  splits  into  urea — and  (6)  Sarkosin  (C3H7NO2),  methyl- 
amido-acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  heated  with  strong  acids,  in  the  presence  of 
putrefying  substances,  kreatin  gives  off  water,  and  is  changed  into  kreatinin  (C4H7NgO).  This 
sti'oug  base  can  be  rechanged  by  alkalies  into  kreatin. 

(4)  Ammonia  Derivatives  of  Unknown  Constitution. — Uric  acid  (§  258)  ; allantoin  (§  260), 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  ; cyanuric  acid 
in  dog’s  urine  ; inosinicacid  in  muscle  ; gpianin  in  traces  in  the  liver  and  pancreas,  in  guano,  the 
excrements  of  spiders,  in  the  skin  of  amphibia  and  reptiles,  in  the  silver  sheen  of  many  fishes 
{A.  Ewald  and  Krickenberg)  ; by  oxidation  it  yields  urea  (p.  439)  ; hyrpoxanthin  or  sarkin 
occurs  along  with  xanthin  in  many  organs  and  in  urine.  Kossel  prepared  hypoxanthin  from 
nuclein  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  obtained  from  fibrin  by  putrefaction,  by 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion,  and  by  dilute  acids  {Salomon,  H.  Krause,  Ghittenden)  ; xanthin 
is  prepared  by  oxidation  from  hyj)oxanthin.  It  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  form  of  a urinary  cal- 
culus. Paraxanthin  in  urine,  and  a similar  body  carnin  in  flesh  (§  233).  [Adenin  (CgHjNg), 
discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  pancreas,  yeast,  and  tea-leaves,  has  also  been  isolated  from  the 
spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  kidney  ; it  appears  to  be  present  in  all  highly  cellular  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues.  Like  the  allied  bases,  xanthin  and  guanin,  it  is  a derivative  of  the 
nuclein  of  the  nuclei.] 

Aromatic  Substances. 

1.  Monatomic  phenols — {a)  Phenol  (hydroxyl  of  benzol)  in  the  intestine  (§  ISO).  Phenyl- 
sulphuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  (6)  Kresol,  in  the  form  of  orlhokresol  and  parakresol,  united 

with  srdphuric  acid,  occur  in  urine  (§  262).  2.  Diatomic  phenols — (a)  pyrokatechin  united 

with  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  3.  Aromatic  oxyacids — {a)  Hydroparacumaric  acid  ; (6) 

Paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  4.  Indol  and  skatol  in  the  intestine  (§  184),  con- 

joined with  suljihuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  Skatol  has  been  formed  artificially  by  distilling 
strychnia  witli  lime  {Slochr). 

253.  HISTORICAL. — According  to  Aristotle,  the  organism  requires  food  for  three  purposes 
— for  growth,  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  bodily  excreta. 
The  formation  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  heart  by  a process  of  concoction,  the  heat  so  formed 
being  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  blood,  while  the  respiration  is  re- 
garded as  an  act  whereby  the  body  is  cooled.  Galen  accepted  this  view  in  a somewhat  modified 
form  ; according  to  him,  the  metabolic  processes  may  be  compared  to  the  processes  going  on  in 
a lamp  ; the  blood  represents  the  oil ; the  heart,  the  wick  ; the  lungs,  the  fanning  apparatus. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  iatrochemical  school  {van  Ilelmont),  the  metabolic  processes  of  the 
body  are  fermentations,  whereby  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  juices  of  the  body.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (jSoyZc),  the  knowledge  of  the  metabolic  ])rocesses  has  followed 
the  development  of  chemistry.  A.  v.  Haller  regarded  heat  as  duo  to  chemical  ])rocesses — the 
food  contumally  supplying  the  waste  which  is  excreted  from  the  body.  After  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  (1774,  by  Priestley  and  Scheele),  Lavoisier  formulated  the  theory  of  combustion  in  the 
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lungs,  whereby  carbonic  acid  and  water  were  Ibrined.  Mitscherlich  compared  the  decoinposi 
tion-processes  in  the  living  body  with  putrefactive  processes.  Magendie  was  the  lirst  to  emphasise 
the  dilFerence  between  nitrogenous  and  noii-nitrogeiious  foods,  and  he  .showed  that  tlie  latter 
alone  were  not  able  to  support  life.  Even  gelatin  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  The 
greatest  advance  in  the  theory  of  nutrition  was  made  by  J.  v.  Liebig,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  According  to  Liebig,  foods  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  the  “plastic,”  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  organism,  and  the  “respiratory” 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature;  to  the  former  class  ho  referred  the  albuminates  or 
proteids  ; to  the  latter,  the  non-nitrogenous  carbohydrates  and  fats  (p.  440).  Amon«st  recent 
observers,  the  Munich  School,  as  represented  by  v.  Bischotf,  v.  Pettenkofer,  and  v.  'Voit  has 
done  most  to  give  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  department  of  physiology.  ’ 


The  Secretion  of  Urine. 


[Elimmation  of  Waste  Products. — We  have  seen  that  the  tissues  are 
nourished  by  the  lymph,  which  contains  the  chemical  compounds — ju’oteids, 
carbohydrates,  fats,  salts,  and  gases — necessary  for  nourishing  the  tissues.  As  a 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  eertam  waste-products  are  formed  Avhich  are 
removed  from  the  tissues  either  by  passing  directly  into  the  lymph-stream,  by 
which  they  ultimately  enter  the  blood, — or  certain  of  these  Avaste-products  pass 
into  the  Amnous  blood.  In  any  case,  the  blood  contains  these  waste-products  and 
they  must  be  got  rid  of,  for  if  they  accumulate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  blood 
they  injure  the  tissues.  These  matters  are  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  various 
organs — called  excretory  organs — Avhile  the  substances  so  excreted  are  called 
excretions.] 

[A  complete  acquaintance  Avith  all  the  facts  of  the  case  vvmdd  enable  us  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  Amrioirs  changes  Avhich  the  neutral  substances  undergo 
before  they  become  effete  products,  but  our  acquaintance  with  Avhat  goes  on  in  the 
eeonomy  does  not  enable  us  to  do  so  completely.  Speaking  broadly,  lioAvever,  the 
chief  waste-products  are  urea,  and  certain  closely  allied  nitrogenous  bodies,  carbon 
dioxide,  salts,  and  Avater.  These  substances  leave  -the  body  by  one  or  other  of 
three  main  channels.  Much  of  the  Avater,  urea,  and  alhed  bodies,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  salts,  are  elimmated  in  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  These  organs  are 
of  special  importance,  as  nearly  all  the  Avaste  bodies  containing  nitrogen  are 
ehminated  in  the  urine.  Through  the  skin — in  the  sAveat — is  eliminated  a large  but 
variable  quantity  of  Avater,  a very  small  amoimt  of  salts,  and  a little  carbon 
dioxide.  The  lungs  serve  as  the  chief  channel  for  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  a considerable  quantity  of  Avater  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapour. 

[Besides  these  main  channels  the  liver  excretes  substances  in  the  bile,  some  of 
Avhich  are  Ailtimately  discharged,  perhaps  in  a someAvhat  altered  form,  in  the 
faeces.  As  Ave  have  seen,  some  of  the  undigested  food  is  excreted  by  the  bowel 
and  along  Avith  it  certain  residues  derived  from  the  secretions  poured  into  the 
intestinal  canal.] 

254.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  KIDNEY.— [Capsule.— The  kidney  is  a com- 
pound tubular  gland,  and  is  invested  by  a thin,  tough,  fibrous  capsule,  easily 
stripped  oft'  from  the  substance  of  the  organ,  to  Avhich  it  is  attached  by  fine  pro- 
cesses of  connective-tissue  and  blood-vessels.] 

[Naked  Eye  Appearances. — On  dividing  the  kidney  longitudinally  from  the 
hilum  to  its  outer  border,  and  examining  the  cut  surface  Avith  the  naked  eye,  Ave 
observe  tlie  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  consisting  of  an  outer  cortical  and  an 
inner  medullary,  or  pyramidal  portion,  the  latter  composed  of  about  tAvehm  conical 
papillee,  or  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  with  their  apices  directed  toAvards  and  embraced 
by  the  calices  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kiihiey  (fig.  296).  The  medullary  portion  is 
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further  subdivided  into  tlie  boundary  layer  of  Ludwig  and  the  papillary  portion. 
According  to  Klein,  the  relative  proportions  of  these  three  parts  are — cortex,  3 -5  • 
boundary  layer,  2 -5,  and  papillary  portion,  4.  The  cortex  has  a light  browir 
colour,  and  when  torn  presents  a slightly  granular  aspect,  with  radiating  lines 
running  at  regular  distances.  The  granules  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles,  anddhe  strife  to  the  medullary  rays.  The  boundary  zone  is 


Fig.  296. 

Longitudinal  section  tlu'oqgb.  the  kidney  {Tyson,  after  Henle). 


darker,  and  often  purplish  in  colour.  It  is  striated  with  clear  and  red  lines 
alternating  with  opaque  ones,  the  former  being  blood-vessels  and  the  latter 
uriniferous  tubules.  The  papillary  zone  is  nearly  white  and  uniformly  striated, 
the  strias  converging  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  The  medulla  is  much  denser 
and  less  friable  than  the  cortex,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a large  amount  of  con- 
nective-tissue between  the  tubules.  The  bundles  of  straight  tubes  of  the  medidla 
may  be  traced  at  regular  intervals  running  outwards  into  the  cortex,  constituting 
medullary  rays,  Avhich  become  smaller  as  they  p>ass  outwards  in  the  cortical  zone, 
so  that  they  are  conical  and  form  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein  (fig.  298,  PF).  The 
portion  of  the  cortex  lying  betAveen  the  medullary  rays  is  knoAvn  as  the  labyrinth, 
from  the  complicated  arrangement  of  its  tubules.] 

[Size,  Weight  ol  Kidney. — The  adult  kidney  is  about  11  eentiinetres  (4‘4  inches)  in  length, 
.5  centimetres  (2  inches)  Avide,  and  3 centimetres  (1  inch)  in  thickness.  It  Aveighs  in  the  male 
113'5  to  170  grms.  (4  to  6 oz.),  in  the  female  113'5  to  156  gnus.  (4  to  5J  oz).  The  Avidth  of 
the  cortex  is  usually  5 to  6 millimetres  to  J inch).  ] 
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I.  The  uriniferous  tubules  all  arise  within  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex  by  nicans 
of  a globular  enlargement,  200  to  300  /a  to  y-Lg-  inch]  in  diameter,  called 
Bowman’s  capsule  (tigs.  298,  299).  After  pursuing  a cotnplicated  course,  altering 
their  direction,  diameter,  and  structure,  and  being  joined  by  other  tubules,  they 
ultimately  form  large  collecting  tubes,  which  terminate  by  minute  aperture, s,  vi.sible 
with  the  aid  of  a hand-lens,  on  the  apices  of  the  papillfe  projecting  into  the  calices 
of  the  kidney.  Each  urinary  tubule 


is  composed  of  a homogeneous  mem- 
brana  propria,  lined  by  a single  laj^er 
of  epithelial  cells,  so  as  to  leave  a 
lumen  for  the  passage  of  the  urine 
from  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diameter 
and  direction  of  the  tubules  vary,  and 
the  epithelium  diliers  in  its  characters 
at  ditterent  parts  of  the  tube,  while 
the  lumen  also  imdergoes  alterations 
in  its  diameter. 

Coiu’se  and  Structiu-e  of  the  Tub- 
ules.— In  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex, 
tubules  arise  in  the  spherical  enlarge- 
ment known  as  Bowman’s  capsule 
(fig.  298,  1),  which  invests  (in  the 
manner  i)resently  to  be  described)  the 
tuft  of  capillary -blood-vessels  called  a 
glomerulus  or  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
By  means  of  a short  and  narrow  neck 
(2)  the  capsule  becomes  contmuous 
with  a convoluted  tubule,  X in  fig. 
299.  This  tubule  is  of  considerable 
length,  forming  many  windings  in  the 
cortex  (fig.  298,  3) ; the  first  part  of 
it  is  45  fji  wide,  constituting  the  prox- 
imal or  first  convoluted  tubule.  It  be- 
comes continuous  with  a spiral  tubule 
of  Schachowa  (4),  Avhich  lies  in  a 
medullary  ray  Avhere  it  pursues  a 
slightly  Avavy  or  spiral  course.  On 
the  boundary  line  betAveen  the  cortical 
and  boundary  zone,  the  spiral  tubule 


Fig.  297. 

Longitudinal  section  of  a Malpighian  pyramid. 
PF,  pyramids  of  Ferrein  ; EA,  branch  of  renal 
artery  ; RV,  lumen  of  a renal  vein  receiving  an 
interlobular  vein  ; VR,  vasa  recta  ; PA,  apex 
of  a renal  papilla  ; h,  b,  embrace  the  bases  of  the 
renal  lobules. 


suddenly  becomes  smaller  and  passes  into 
the  descending  portion  of  Henle’s  loop  (5),  Avhich  is  14  in  breadth,  and  is 
continued  dowuAvards  through  the  boundary  zone  into  the  medulla,  Avhere  it  forms 
the  narroAv  loop  of  Henle  (6)  A\drich  runs  backwards  in  the  medullary  part  to 
the  boundary  zone.  Here  it  becomes  Avider  (20—26  /r),  and  as  it  continues  its 
undidatiiig  course,  it  enters  a medullary  ray,  Avhere  it  constitutes  the  ascendmg 
looped  tube  (7),  which  becomes  narrower  in  the  cortex.  Leaving  the  medullary 
ray  again,  it  passes  into  tlio  labyrinth,  Avhere  it  forms  a tube  Avith  irregular 
angular  outlines— the  irregular  tubule  (10),  which  is  continuous  Avith  (fig.  299, 
«,  n)  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule  (11),  Avhich  resembles  the  proximal 
tubule  of  the  same  name.  Its  diameter  is  40  /a.  A short,  narroAv,  Avavy  junc- 
tional or  curved  collecting  tubule  (12)  connects  the  latter  Avitli  one  of  the  straight 
collecting  tubes  (13)  of  a medullary  ray.  As  the  collecting  tubule  pi’oceeds 
through  the  boundary  zone,  it  receives  numerous  junctional  tubes,  and  Avhen  it 
reaches  the  boundary  zone,  it  forms  one  of  the  collecting  tubes  (fig.  299,  0), 
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which  unite  with  one  another  at  acute  angles  to  form  the  larger  straiglit  excretory 
tubes  or  ducts  of  Bellini  (15),  which  open  on  the  summit  of  tlie  Malpigliian 
pyramids  into  a calyx  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  cortex  the  collecting 
tubules  are  45  /a  in  diameter,  but  Avhere  they  have  formed  an  excretory  tube  (0), 


their  diameter  is  200  to  300  /a ; 24  to  80  of  these  tubes  open  on  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  12  to  15  Malpighian  pyramids.  In  the  lowest  and  broadest  part,  the 
membrana  propria  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a thick  supporting  framework 
of  connective-tissue. 

Structure  of  the  Tubules.— [Below  the  neck,  the  tubules  arc  lined  everywhere 
by  a single  layer  of  nucleated  epithelium.]  Bowman’s  capsule,  which  is  about 
inch  in  diameter  (fig.  300,  II),  consists  of  a homogeneous  basement  membrane 
lined  internally  by  a single  continuous  layer  of  flattened  cells  (k).  According  to 
Roth,  the  basement  membrane  itself  is  composed  of  endothelial  cells.  [In  the 
foetus  the  lining  cells  are  more  polyhedral.]  Within  the  capside  lies  the 
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glomerulus  or  tuft  of  blood-vessels.  The  cells  lining  the  capsule  are  reflected 
over  and  between  the  lobules  of  Avhich  the  glomerulus  consists.  The  glomerulus 
may  not  completely  fill  the 
capsule,  so  that,  according  to 
the  activity  of  the  kidney, 
there  may  be  a larger  or 
smaller  space  between  the 
glomerulus  and  the  capsirle 
intoAvhich  the  filtered  urine 
passes.  The  neck  is  lined 
by  cubical  cells.  These 
cells,  in  some  animals,  ejj., 
the  rabbit,  sheep,  mouse, 
and  frog,  are  ciliated. 

[The  proximal  convol- 
uted tubule  is  lined  by 
characteristic  ejAithelinm. 

The  cells,  Avhich  are  short 
or  polyhedral,  contain  a 
turbid  or  cloudy  proto- 
plasm (fig.  300,  III,  1 and 
2),  which  not  unfreqnently 
contains  oil-globules,  and 
they  form  a single  layer. 

Each  cell  consists  of  two 
parts ; the  inner,  contain- 
ing the  spherical  nucleus, 
is  next  the  lumen,  and 
granular  (III,  2,  g),  Avhile 
the  outer  part,  next  the 
membrana  propria,  appears 
fibrillated,  or  “rodded,” 
from  the  presence  of  rods 
or  fibrils  placed  vertically 
to  the  basement-membrane 
(fig.  301).  These  appear 
like  the  hairs  of  a brush 
pressed  upon  a plate  of 
glass  (III,  2).  The  cells 
are  not  easily  separated 
from  each  other,  as  neigh- 
bouring cells  interlock  by 
means  of  the  branched 
ridges  on  their  surfaces 
(III,  1)  — {Hnidevliain, 

Scliachnwa).  The  lumen 
is  Avell  defined,  but  its  size 
seems  to  depend  upon  the 
state  of  imbibition  of  the 
cells  bounding  it. 

The  spiral  tubule  has 
similar  epithelium  and  a corresponding  lumen,  although  the  epithelium  becomes 
lower  and  somewhat  altered  in  its  characters  at  the  loAver  part  of  the  tube. 

The  descending  limb  of  Henle’s  loop,  and  the  loop  itself  with  a relatively  wide 


Eis. 


299. 

Blood-vessels  and  uriniferons  tubules  of  the  kidney  (semi- 
diagnimmatic) ; A,  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  H,  of  the  me- 
interlobular  artery  ; 1,  vas  alTerens  ; 2,  vaselfcrens; 
c,  vena;  rectse  ; v,  v,  interlobular  vein  ; S, 
i,  i,  Bowiiinn’s  capsule  and  glo- 


dulla ; a, 
r,  e,  vasa  recta  ; 

origin  of  a vena  stidlata  ; , , ^ 

inerulus;  X,  X,  convoluted  tubules;  t,  t,  Henle’.s  loop  ; n, 
junctional  piece  ; 0,  0,  collecting  tubes  ; 0,  excretory  tube. 
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lumen,  arc  bounded  by  clear,  llattcned,  epithelial  cells,  with  a bulging  nucleu.s 
(IV,  S)  ; tire  cells  lying  on  one  side  of  the  tube  being  .so  placed  that  the  bulging 
])art  of  the  bodies  of  the  cells  is  opposite  the  thin  part  of  the  cells  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tube.  [These  tubes  might  be  mistaken  for  blood-capillaries,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  their  scxuamous  lining,  they  have  a basement-membrane,  which  capillaries 

have  not.]  In  the  ascend- 
ing limb,  the  lumen  is 
relatively  wide,  while  its 
epithelium  agrees  gener- 
ally Avith  that  in  the  con- 
voluted tubule,  excepting 
that  the  “rods”  are 
.shorter.  Sometimes  the 
cells  are  arranged  in  an 
“ imbricate  ” manner. 

In  the  irregular  tubule, 
Avhich  has  a very  small 
lumen,  the  polyhedral  cells 
lining  it  contain  oval  nuclei, 
and  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  convoluted  tubules. 
The  cells,  agaui,  are  very 
irregular  in  size,  while 
their  “rodded”  character 
is  much  coarser  and  more 
defined  (fig.  303). 

The  distal  convoluted 
tubule  closely  resembles 
m its  structure  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule,  and  is  lined  by  similar  cells.  The 
curved  collecting,  or  jimctional  tubule,  although  narroiv,  has  a relatively  wide 
lumen,  as  it  is  lined  by  clear,  somewhat  flattened  cells. 

The  collecting  tubes  have  a distinct  lumen  and  are  lined  by  clear,  somewhat 
irregular,  cubical  cells  (fig.  300,  V),  which  in  the  larger  excretorg  tubes  are  dis- 
tinctly columnar  (VI).  The  basemenhmembrane  is  said  to  be  absent  in  the  larger 


II,  Bowman’s  capsule  and  glomerulus,  a,  vas  ad'ereus  ; e,  vas 
eliereiis  ; c,  capillary  network  of  tlie  cortex  ; Ic,  endothelium 
of  the  capsule  ; h,  origin  of  a convoluted  tubule.  Ill, 
[ “ rodded”  cells  from  a convoluted  tubule— 2,  seen  from  the 
side,  with  g,  inner  granular  zone  ; 1,  from  the  surface.  IV, 
cells  lining  Henle’s  looped  tubule.  V,  cells  of  a collecting 
tube.  VI,  section  of  an  excretory  tube. 


tubes.  [Klein  describes  a thin,  delicate,  nucleated  centro-tubular  membrane  luring 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium  next  the  lumen.] 

II.  The  Blood-Vessels. — ^[Considering  the  size  of  the  kidney  it  is  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood.] — The  renal  artery  (fig.  306)  divides  into  four  or 
five  branches,  Avhich  pass  into  the  kidney  at  the  hilum.  These  branches, 
surrounded  by  connective-tissue  continuous  with  that  of  the  capsule,  continue  to 
divide,  and  pass  between  the  papillae,  to  reach  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  on  the 
limits  between  the  cortical  and  boundary  zones  rvliere  they  form  incomplete 
arches.  From  these  horizontal  trunks,  the  interlobular  or  radiate  arteries  (fig. 
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299,  a)  run  vertically  and  singly  into  the  cortex,  between  each  two  medullary 
rays,  and  in  their  course  they  give  off  on  all  sides  the  short  undivided  vasa  atFer- 
entia  (1),  each  of  which  enters  a Malpighian  capsule  at  the  o])posite  pole  from 
which  the  urinary  tubule  is  given  off.  Within  the  capsule  each  alTerent  artery 
breaks  up  into  capillaries  arranged  in  lobules  and  supported  by  connective-tissue, 
the  whole  forming  a tuft  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  or  a glomei’ulus.  Each 
glomerulus  is  covered  on  its  surface,  directed  towards  the  wall  of  the  capsule  by 
a layer  of  flat,  nucleated,  epithelial  cells  (fig.  300,  II),  Avhich  also  dip  down 
between  the  capillaries.  A vein,  the  vas  efferens  (2),  which  is  always  smaller 
than  the  aflerent  arteriole,  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  glomerulus,  and 
leaves  the  capsule  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  afferent  vessel  enters  it  (fig. 

300,  II).  In  their  structure  and  distribution  all  the  efferent  vessels  resemble 
arteries,  as  they  diviile  into  branches  to  form  a dense,  narrow-meshed,  capillary 
network  (fig.  299,  A,  and  fig.  300,  II,  c),  which  ramifies  over  and  between  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  meshes  are  elongated  around  the  tubules  of  the 
medullary  rays,  and  more  polygonal  around  the  convoluted  tubules  (fig.  299). 
Some  of  the  lowest  efferent  vessels  split  up  into  vasa  recta,  which  run  towards 
the  medulla.  The  interlobular  arteries  become  smaller  as  they  pass  towards  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  and  some  of  their  terminal  capillaries  communicate  with 
the  capillaries  of  the  external  capsule  itself.  Venous  trunks  proceed  from  the 
capillary  network,  to  terminate  in  the  interlobular  veins  (V),  which  begin  close 
rmder  the  capsule  by  venous  radicles  arranged  in  a stellate  manner  (constituting 
the  stellulse  Verheynii,  or  venae  stellatae),  and  accompanying  the  corresponding 
artery  to  the  limit  between  the  cortex  and  boundary  zone,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  large  venous  trunks  in  that  situation.  [The  subcapsular  layer 
of  the  cortex,  and  a thin  layer  next  the  boundary  zone  (fig.  298,  a,  a),  are  devoid 
of  Malpighian  corpuscles.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  arise  from  the  vasa  recta  (fig.  299,  r),  which 
begin  on  the  limit  of  the  cortex  and  medulla,  either  as  single,  direct,  muscular 
branches  (r)  of  the  large  arterial  trunks,  or  from  those  efferent  vessels  (e)  rvliich 
lie  next  to  the  medulla.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  devoid  of  muscle.  According 
to  Huschke,  a few  vasa  recta  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
medullary  rays.  All  the  vasa  recta  enter  the  boundary  layer,  where  they  split  up 
into  a leash  or  pencil  of  small  arterioles,  whicli  pass  between  the  straight  tubules 
towards  the  pelvis,  and  form  in  their  course  a capillary  network  with  elongated 
meshes.  From  these  capillaries  there  arise  venous  radicles,  Avhich,  as  they 
proceed  towards  the  limit  between  the  cortex  and  medulla,  form  the  venae  rectae 
(c),  and  open  into  the  concave  side  of  the  venous  trunks  in  this  region.  At  the 
apex  of  the  papillte,  the  capillaries  of  the  medulla  form  connections  Avith  the 
rosette-like  capillaries  .surrounding  the  excretory  ducts  (at  I). 

The  circulation  through  the  vasa  recta  is  most  important.  The  cortical 
system  of  blood-ve.ssels  communicates  Avith  the  medullary,  but  as  most  of  the 
vasa  recta  arc  derived  from  the  same  vessel  as  the  interlobular  arteries,  it  is 
evident  tbat  they  may  form  a side  stream  through  Avhich  mi;ch  of  the  blood  may 
pass  Avithout  traver-sing  the  vessels  of  the  cortex.  Very  probably  the  “short-cut  ” 
is  useful  in  congestions  of  the  kidney.  The  amount  of  distention  of  these  vessels 
also  Avill  influence  the  size  of  the  tubules  lying  betAveen  them.  There  are  tAvo 
other  channels  by  Avhich  blood  can  pass  through  the  renal  arteries  Avithout 
traversing  the  glomeruli — (1)  The  anastomoses  betAveen  the  terminal  tAvigs  of  the 
renal  artery  and  the  subcapsidar  venous  plexus  j (2)  small  branches  given  off, 
either  by  the  interlobular  arteries  or  by  the  afferent  vessels  before  entering  the 
glomeruli  ( /h-untori).] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  external  capsule  ai’c  derived  partly  from  the 
terminal  tAvigs  of  the  intcrlobulai'  arteries,  partly  from  branches  of  the  su])ra-renal. 
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phrenic,  and  lumbar  arteries,  whicli  anastomose  with  eacli  other.  Tlie  capillary 
network  has  simple  meshes.  The  venous  radicles  pass  partly  into  the  venae 
stellatae,  and  partly  into  the  veins  of  the  same  name  as  the  arteries.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  renal  artery  with  the  other  arteries  of  tlie  capsvde  exjdains 
why,  after  ligature  of  the  renal  artery  within  the  kidney,  the  blood  still  circulates 
in  the  external  capsule  {0.  Ludwig,  M.  llernnan)-,  in  fact,  these  blood-vessels  still 
supply  the  kidney  with  a small  amount  of  blood,  which  may  suifice  to  permit  a 
slight  secretion  of  urine  to  take  place  {Litten,  Pautynski). 

III.  The  lymphatics  form  a wide-meshed  plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
while  under  it  they  form  large  spaces  {Heidenhain).  In  the  parenchyma  of  the 
kidney,  the  lymphatics  are  said  to  be  represented  by  large  slits  devoid  of  a wall  in 
the  tissues,  and  are  more  numerous  around  the  convoluted  than  the  straight 
tubules.  The  slits  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  expand  under  the 
capsule.  When  the  lymphatics  are  greatly  distended,  they  tend  to  compress 
the  uriniferous  tubules  and  the  blood-vessels  (C.  Ludwig  and  Zawanjkin). 
According  to  Ryndowsky,  the  uriniferous  tubules  are  surrounded  by  true 
lymphatics  with  an  endothelial  lining,  and  they  even  penetrate  into  the  capsule  of 
Bowman  along  'with  the  vas  afferens.  [The  large  blood-vessels  are  also  surrounded 
by  lymphatics.]  Large  lymphatics,  provided  with  valves,  pass  out  of  the  kidneys 
at  the  hilum,  while  others  emerge  through  the  capsule ; both  sets  are  connected 
Avith  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  (A.  Budge). 

IV.  The  nerves  form  small  trunks  provided  Avith  ganglia,  and  accompany  the 
blood-vessels.  [They  are  derived  from  tlie  renal  plexus  and  the  lesser  splanchnic 
nerve.]  The  nerves  forming  the  renal  plexus  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  solar 

plexus.  As  the  right  vagus 
and  great  and  lesser  splanch- 
nics  join  the  solar  plexus, 
it  is  probable  that  branches 
of  these  nerves  enter  the 
kidney  by  AA^ay  of  the  renal 
2ilexus.  The  splanchnics, 
hoAvever,  send  branches  di- 
rect to  the  renal  plexus,  and 
the  left  vagus  sends  some 
fibres  to  the  left  kidney.  In 
the  dog  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13  th  dorsal  spinal  nerves, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the 
upper  lumbar  nerves,  send 
branches  into  the  kidney 
via  the  renal  plexus  (§  27 6). 
They  contain  medullated 
and  non-niedullated  fibres, 
and  the  latter  have  been 
traced  by  W.  Krause  as  far 
as  the  apices  of  the  ijajnllae. 
Their  mode  of  termination  is 
unlviioAvn.  Plujsiologically, 
we  are  certain  that  they  contain  both  vaso-ronvtrictor,  vaso-dilator,  and  sensory 
fibres ; perhaps  there  may  be  also  secretory  fllu’es  [although  Ave  have  no  evidence 
of  the  termination  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  eintheliiim  of  the  tubules]. 

V.  The  connective-tissue,  or  interlobular  stroma,  forms  in  the  i)ai)illae,  especially 
at  their  apices,  fibrous,  concentric  layers  of  considerable  thickness  l)etAveen  the 
excretory  tubules  (fig.  303).  Further  outAvards,  the  fibrillar  character  becomes  less 


Fig.  303. 

Transverse  section  of  apex  of  Malpighian  pyramid,  a,  large 
collecting  tubes;  h,  c,  d,  tubules  of  Henle  ; e,  f,  blood- 
capillaries. 
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distinct,  while  at  the  same  time  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  occur  in 
creator  numbers.  In  the  cortex,  the  interstitial  stroma  consists  almost  entirely  of 
branched  corpuscles,  which  anastomose  Avith  each  other.  [There  is  also  a small 
quantity  of  delicate  hbrous  tissue  around  Kowman  s capsule,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  arteries.  The  connective-tissue  often  plays  an  important  role  in  pathological 


conditions  of  the  kidney,  as  interstitial 
nephritis.]  The  outer  layers  of  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney  are  composed  of 
dense  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  while 
the  deeper  layers  are  more  loose,  and 
send  processes  into  the  cortical  layers. 
The  capsule  is  easily  stripped  off.  bTone 
of  the  secretory  substance  is  removed 
with  it.  The  fat  surrounding  the  kidney 
is  united  to  the  latter  partly  by  blood- 
vessels and  partly  by  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue. 

VI.  Smooth  Muscle  is  i)resent  (1)  as  a 
spliiiicter-like  layer  round  the  ape.K  of  each 
papilla  {Heiilc) ; (2)  as  a wide-meshed  thin 
plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  Just  under 
the  eapsule  ; (3)  as  fine  fibres  derived  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  which  pass  along 
with  the  blood-vessels  into  the  pyramids 
{Jardet).  (4)  Kostjurin  found  in  the  dog  in 
the  boundary  zone  between  the  cortex  and 
medulla  a layer  of  muscle  which  sends  pro- 
longations into  both  zones. 

[Development  of  a Malpighian  Capsule. — 
The  irpper  end  of  the  urinary  tubule  is  dilated 
and  elosed,  and  into  it  there  grows  a tuft  of 
blood-vessels  (a)  pushing  one  layer  of  the 
tube  (&)  before  it,  hence  the  capillaries  be- 
come invested  by  it,  just  as  an  organ  is  sur- 
rounded by  a serous  sac,  so  that  one  layer — 
the  reflected  one  (6) — -of  the  tubule  is  closely 
applied  to  the  blood-vessels,  while  the  other 
(c)  lies  loosely  over  it  with  a space  between 
the  two  (fig.  304).] 


255.  THE  URINE. — Physical  Char- 
acters.— A knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  secretion  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

1.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  by 
an  adult  man  in  twenty-four  liours  is 
between  1000  and  1500  cubic  centi- 


Fig.  305.  Fig.  306. 

Fig.  304. — Development  of  a glomerulus  and 
Malpighian  capsule,  a,  capillary  ; h,  vis- 
ceral, c,  parietal  layer  of  capsule. 

Fig.  305.— Graduated  cylinder  and  flask  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  urine. 

Fig.  306. — Urinometer. 


metres,  or  about  50  oz.,  and  in  the  female  900  to  1200  c.c.  The  minimum  is 
secreted  between  2 to  4 a.m.,  and  the  maximum  between  2 to  4 p.m.  (Weigelin). 


The  amount  is  diminished  by  profuse  sweating,  diarrheea,  thirst,  non-nitrogenous  food, 
diminution  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  after  severe  htemorrhage,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
kidneys.  The  minimum,  which  may  be  normal,  is  400  to  500  c.c.  It  is  increased  by  increase 
of  the  general  blood-pressure,  or  of  the  pressure  within  the  area  of  the  renal  artery,  by  copious 
drinking,  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  through  the  action  of  cold,  the  passage  of  a largo 
amount  of  soluble  substances  (urea,  salts,  and  sugar)  into  the  urine,  a large  amount  of  nitro- 
genous food,  as  well  as  by  various  drugs,  such  ns  digitalis,  alcohol,  squills.  After  taking  fluids 
charged  with  CO.J,  the  amount  of  urine  is  increased  during  the  following  hours  [Quinclcc). 

The  secretion  is  iullueuced  directly  by  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  sudden  polyuria  following 
nervous  excitement,  such  as  hysteria,  [when  the  person  usually  passes  a largo  amount  of  very 
pale-coloured  urine]  ; after  an  epileptic  attack,  and  also  after  pleasurable  excitement  {Bcnckc), 
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Wo  may  have  polymia  unaccompanied  by  tl,e  pie.senco  of  sngai-  in  Uie  mine,  wliicli  follows 
injury  to  a certain  part  of  t le  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  {Cl.  Ilcrnard).  The  urine  is  measured 
in  tall  graduated  cylindrical  vessels  (fig.  305).  [In  estimating  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  the 
patient  must,  o course,  be  directed  always  to  empty  his  bladder  at  a particular  hour,  and  collect 
the  urine  jiassed  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.] 

[Comparative  —hi  man  60  ]ier  cent,  of  the  water  eliminated  from  the  body  is  given  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  40  uy  the  lungs  and  skin.  In  herbivora  30  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  and  / 0 by  the  lungs  and  skin,  while  in  carnivora  the  proportions  are  70  by  the 
urine  and  30  by  the  lungs  and  skin  (d/im/r).]  ^ 


2.  The  specific  gi-avity  varie.s,  as  a mean,  betiveen  1015  ami  1025;  the  ininimmn 
after  copious  draughts  of  water,  may  he  1002  ; wliile  the  maximum,  after  profuse 
perspiration  and  great  thirst,  may  be  104-0.  The  mean  specific  gravity  is  about 
1020.  In  newly-born  children,  the  specific  gravity  falls  very  considerably  during 
the  first  three  days,  tvliich  is  due  to  the  amount  of  food  taken  {Martin  and  Ihiqa). 
[The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  infants  is  about  1003  to  1006.1  A healthy 
adult  excretes  about  fO  gnus.  [2|-  oz.]  daily  of  solids  by  the  urine,  or  about  1 grin, 
of  solids  per  1 kilo,  of  body  iveight. 


The  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  means  of  a unnometer  (fig.  306),  the  urine  being  at  the 
temperature  of  16  C.  [The  iirmometer,  when  placed  in  distilled  water,  ought  to  float  at  the 
mark  0 or  zero,  which  is  conventionally  spoken  of  as  1000.  Place  the  urine  to  be  tested  in  a 
tal  cylindrical  glass,_of  such  width  that  the  urinometei',  when  placed  in  it,  may  float  freely 
and  not  touch  the  sides.  Take  care  that  no  air-bubbles  adhei'e  to  the  instrument.  When 
reading  oft  the  mark  on  the  stem,  raise  the  ve.ssel  to  the  eye  and  bring  the  eye  on  a level  with 
tfie  surtace  of  the  vyater,  noting  the  number  which  corresponds  to  this.  This  rule  is  adoiited, 
because  the  water  rises  on  the  stem  in  virtue  of  capillarity.  It  is  essential  that  a sample  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  mean  specific  gravity.] 
Cliristison  s Formula.— To  estimate  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  urine.  This  may  be  done 
apprommately  by  means  of  the  formula  of  Trapp  or  Haeser,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country, 
L iiisuison  s Formula,  ’ yiz.,  “ Multiply  the  two  last  figures  of  a specific  gravity  expressed  in 
tour  figures  by  2-33  {Christison  and  Hacser),  or  by  2 {Trapp),  or  2 -2  {Lochisch).  This  gives 
the  amount  of  solids  in  every  1000  parts.  [Suppose  a person  passes  1200  e.c.  urine  in  twenty- 
tour  hours,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  1022,  then 


22  X 2 '33  = 51 '26  grins,  in  1000  c.c. 
To  ascertain  the  amount  in  1200  c.c. 


1000  : 1200  ; : 51'26 


51-26  x 1200 

^ ^ 1000 = 61 -51  grins.] 


Direct  Estimation  of  Solids. — Place  15  c.c.  of  urine  in  a capsule  of  known  weight,  and 
d^T'iess  over  a water-bath  ; afterwards  completely  dry  the  residue  in  an  air-bath 
at  lUO  y and  then  cool  it  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  process,  a small  amount 
0 uieaisdecompo.sed,  so  that  the  value  obtained  is  slightly  too  small.  Of  course  the  specific  gravity 
vanes  with  the  amount  ot  water  in  the  urine.  The  most  concentrated  (highest  specific  gravity) 
urine  IS  the  morning  uiinu  (Urina  noctis),  especially  after  being  retained  in  the  bladder,  c.g., 
in  pi oloiigeci  sleep  a certain  amount  of  water  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  urine  becomes  more  con- 
centrated. Ihe  most  dilute  urine  is  secreted  after  copious  drinking  (Urina  potus).  Under 
pathological  conditions,  as  in  diabetes  mellitiis  (§  175),  the  urine  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
1 10,000  C.C.),  and  very  concentrated,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 

lUdO  to  1060,  [due  to  the  presence  of  a large  amount  of  grape-sugar].  In  fever  the  urine  is 
concentrated  and  small  in  amount.  In  polyuria,  due  to  certain  nervous  condition.s,  the  urine 
IS  very  dilute  and  copious,  while  the  specific  gravity  may  ho  as  low  as  1001. 

3.  The  colour  of  tlie  urine  depends  on  the  colouring-matters  present  in  it,  and 
vanes  greatly,  but  the  differences  in  colour  arc  due  chiefly  to  variations  in  tire 
amount  of  water.  IS^ormally  it  has  a pale  strav-  colour,  but  if  it  contains  more 
wa,ter  than  usual  it  has  a very  pale  tint,  and  in  certain  cases  (as  in  the  sudden 
polyuria  occirrring  after  an  attack  of  hysteria)  it  may  be  as  clear  as  water.  Con- 
centrated urine,  as  after  meals,  or  the  first  urine  [rassed  in  the  morning,  has  a 
darker  colour ; it  is  a dark  yellow  or  brorvnish-red ; wliilc  it  is  usually  dark 
coloured  in  fever. 


Foetal  mine,  and  also  the  uiine  first  passed  alter  birth,  are  as  clear  and  colourless  as  water 
Ihe  admixture  of  various  substances  with  the  urine  alters  its  colour.  AVhen  mixed  with  blood 
according  to  the  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  hamioglobin,  the  urine  is  red  or  dark  brownish 
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red  [more  frequently  it  is  smoky\  especially  if  the  blood  come.s  from  the  kidneys  and  the  urine  is 
acid.  When  mixed  with  bile  pigments,  it  is  of  a deep  yellowish-brown,  with  an  intense  yellow 
froth  ; senna  taken  internally  makes  it  intensely  red,  rhubarb  brownish-yellow,  and  carbolic 
acid  black.  Urine  undergoing  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  may  present  a dirty  bhrish  a[>pear- 
ance  owing  to  the  formation  of  indigo.  The  colour  of  urine  is  estimated  by  Neubauer  and 
Vogel  by  means  of  an  empirical  “colour-scale.” 

Urine,  but  espeeially  ammoniacal  urine,  exhibits  fluorescence,  which  disappears  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  and  reajipears  after  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Normal  urine,  after  standing  for  several  hours,  deposits  a line  eloud  of  vesical  mucus  [like 
delicate  cotton  wool].  The  froth  of  normal  urine  is  white,  and  di.sappears  pretty  rapidly,  while 
that  on  an  albuminous  urine  persists  much  longer.  The  urine  not  unfrcquently  contains  some 
epithelial  cells  from  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

[Of  the  total  solids  ( = 65  grams)  urea  = about  32  grams,  chlorides  = 16  grams, 
phosiihoric  acid  = 2 '5  grams  = 49 '5  grams;  the  remainder  consists  of  other  .sub- 
stances, so  that  about  § are  organic  and  ^ inorganic.] 

[The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  average  quantities  in  grams  of  the 
chief  substances  excreted  in  the  urine  by  a healthy  adult  in  24  hours. 

Water, 

Solids, 


Organic 


Total  Amount  in  Grams. 
. 1440-1500 

Percentage  in  Gra 
96 

57-68 

4 

'Urea, 

28  - 32 

2-5-3 

Uric  Acid, 

•7 

•05 

Hippuric  acid. 

•3-2 

•015-  -1 

^ Kreatinin, 

1-7-2-1 

•1 

' Sodic  chloride. 

15-20 

1-1-25 

Phosphoric  acid. 

2-5-3 

•16 

Sulphuric  acid, 

2-2-5 

•15 

Sodium,  . 

5-7 

•4 

Magnesium, 

•4 

•03 

Potassium, 

3-4 

•25 

.Calcium, 

•3 

•02] 

[Amounts  of  toe  Several  Urinaet: 
Constituents  {Loebisclt). 


Constituents. 

JIan,  28  years  oT  age, 
weight,  72  hilos.,  ohserva- 
tions  over  8 days(/ie™er). 

Mean  of 
analyses  in 
different 
individuals 
( Vogel). 

Constituents. 

By  an  aver- 
age man  of 
G6  kilos. 

Per  1 
kilo,  of 

In  24  hours. 

body- 

weight. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

In  24  hours. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

C.C. 

grms. 

giTns, 

Quantity,  . 

1099 

21.50 

1491 

1500 

Water, 

1500-000 

23-000 

Specific  p-avitv. 

101.5 

1027 

1021 

1020 

Total  solld.s. 

72-000 

1-100 

Water, 

1440 

Urea, 

33180 

0-500 

Solids, 

GO 

Uric  acid,  . 

0-555 

0-0084 

Urea, 

32-00 

43*4 

ski 

35 

Hippuric  acid,  . 

0-400 

O-OOGO 

Uric  acid,  . 

0-69 

1-37 

0-94 

0-75 

Kreatinin, 

0-910 

0-0140 

Sodium  cliloride. 

15-00 

19-20 

lG-8 

16-5 

Pigment  and  other 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.3-00 

4-07 

3-42 

3-5 

substances, 
Sulphuric  acid,  . 

10-300 

0-1.510 

Sulpliuric  acid,  . 

2-2C 

2-84 

2--18 

2-0 

2 012 

0-0305 

Phosphorus,  Calcium, 
Magnesium  idiosphate. 
Total  Quantity  of| 
earthy  pliosphates, )' 

0-25 

0-51 

0-38 

Phosphoric  acid. 

3-1G4 

0-048G 

0-G7 

1-29 

0-97 

Chlorine,  . 

7-000(8-12) 

O-12G0 

0-92 

1-80 

1-35 

1-2 

Ammonia,  . 
Potassium, 

0-770 

2-500 

... 

Ammonia, . 

0-74 

1-01 

0-83 

0-C5 

Sodium, 

11-090 

Free  acid,  . 

1-74 

2-20 

1-95 

3 1 

Calcium,  . 
Magnesium, 

0-260 

0-207 

] 

[Amounts  of  the  Several  Urinary 
Constituents  Passed  in  24  Hours  (Parkes). 


4.  Consistence. — Normal  urine,  like  water,  is  a freely  mobile  fluid.  [The 
temperature  is  about  39°  C.] 

Large  (|uantitics  of  sugar,  albumin,  or  mucus  make  it  less  mobile  ; while  the  so-called  chylous 
urine  of  warm  climates  may  be  like  a white  jelly. 

5.  The  taste  is  a saline  bitter,  the  odour  is  characteristic  and  aromatic. 

Ammoniacal  urine  has  the  odour  of  ammonia.  Turpentine  taken  internally  gives  rise  to  the 
odour  of  violets,  copaiba  and  cubebs  a strongly  aromatic,  and  asparagus  an  unpleasant  odour. 
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Valerian,  assafcetida,  and  castoreum  [but  not  cani])lior]  also  jirodiice  a eliaracteristic  odour. 
[The  odour  of  diabetic  urine  is  described  as  “sweet.”] 

6.  Tlie  reaction  of  uoniial  urine  is  acid,  owing  to  tlie  i)resence  of  acid  salts, 
cliieflj^  acid  sodic  phosphate,  [NaligPO^]  wliich  seems  to  be  derived  from  basic 
sodic  jibosphate,  owing  to  the  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  sul[)liuric  acid,  and  CO2 
taking  to  themselves  part  of  the  soda,  so  that  tlie  pliosplioric  acid  forms  an  acid 
salt.  After  a diet  of  flesh,  acid  potassic  phosphate  is  the  cause  of  the  acidity. 
That  the  urine  contains  no  free  acid  is  proved  liy  the  facftliat  it  gives  no  precijii- 
tate  with  sodic  hyposulphite  (v.  Voi(,  Huppert).  [The  uric  acid  exists  as  urates, 
the  hipjDuric  acid  also  is  not  free,  but  exists  as  an  alkaline  liippurate.  Briidve  has 
proved  this  by  congo-red,  which  gives  a violet  or  inky  colour  Avith  one  part  of 
free  hippuric  acid  in  55,000  of  water,  but  urine  gives  no  change  of  colour.] 

Tlie  acid  reaction  is  increased  after  the  use  of  acids,  e.g.,  h3'drocliloric  and  idiosphoric,  also 
by  aminoniacal  salts,  which  are  changed  within  the  body  into  nitric  acid  ; lastly,  after  jiro- 
longed  muscular  exertion.  The  morning  urine  is  strongly  acid.  [Sometimes  under  patho- 
logical conditions  free  fatty  acids  appear  in  the  urine  (liiiaciduria).] 

The  urine  becomes  less  acid  or  alkaline— (1)  By  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  the  last  being  oxidi.scd  within  the  body 
into  carbonates.  (2)  By  the  presence  of  calcic  or  magnesia  carbonate.  (3)  By  admixture 
Avith  alkaline  blood,  or  pus.  (4)  By  removing  the  gastric  juice  through  a gastric  fistula  (p.  293 — 
Maly) ; further,  from  one  to  three  hours  after  a meal.  [The  reaction  of  urine  passed  during 
digestion  may  be  neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  This  is  due  either  to  the  formation  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  {Bcnca  Jones),  or  to  a fixed  alkali  derived  from  the  basic  alkaline  pbospbates  taken 
Avith  the  food  ( IV.  Eoherts)."]  (5)  The  urine  is  rarely  alkaline  in  auEemia,  owing  to  a deficiency 
of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids.  [(6)  The  nature  of  the  food— vegetable  food  makes  it 
alkaline.  (7)  By  profuse  sweating.  (8)  By  absorption  of  alkaline  transudations  (blood, 
serum).  ] 

[Method. — The  reaction  of  urine  is  tested  by  means  of  litmus  paper.  Normal  urine  turns 
blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  does  not  afi'ect  red  litmus.  An  alkaline  urine  makes  red  litmus 
paper  blue,  Avhilo  a neutral  urine  does  not  alter  either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper.]  Sometimes 
violet  litmus  paper  is  used,  Avhich  becomes  red  in  acid,  and  blue  in  alkaline  urine. 

Estimation  of  the  Acidity. — This  is  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  caustic  soda 
necessary  to  produce  a neutral  reaction  in  100  c.c.  of  urine.  A soda  solution,  containing  0'0031 
grm.  of  soda  in  each  c.c.,  is  used  ; 1 c.c.  of  this  solution  exactly  neutralises  0'0063grm.  oxalic 
acid.  To  the  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a beaker,  soda  solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a 
graduated  burette  (fig.  307),  until  violet  litmus  paper  becomes  neither  red  nor  blue.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  soda  solution  is  now  read  off  on  the  burette,  and  as  each  c.c.  corresponds  to 
0’0063  grm.  oxalic  acid,  Ave  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  o.xalic  acid  which  is  equiA^alent 
to  the  degree  of  acidity  in  100  c.c.  of  urine.  So  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
expressed  by  the  equivalent  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  AA'hich  is  completely  neutralised  by  the 
same  amount  of  caustic  soda.] 

[Urine  of  Mammals. — The  urine  of  carnivora  is  pale,  passing  into  a goldcn-yelloAv  ; its 
specific  gravity  is  high,  and  its  reaction  strongly  acid.  The  urine  of  herbivora  is  alkaline  ; it 
shows  a precipitate  of  earthy  carbonates  (hence,  it  elfervesces  on  the  addition  of  an  acid),  and 
of  basic  earthy  phosphates.  During  hunger,  the  urine  presents  the  character  of  that  of  car- 
nivora, as  the  animal  in  this  case  practically  lives  upon  its  OAvn  flesh  and  tissues.] 

256.  I.  THE  OEGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  UEINE.— Urea,  CO(NH2)2, 

the  diamid  of  CO,,  or  carbamid,  is  the  cliief  end-product  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  (p.  419).  Its  composition  is  comparatiAmly 
simple  : 1 carbonic  acid  -f  2 ammonia  - 1 Avater.  It  crystallises  in  silky  four-sided 
prisms  Avith  oblique  ends  (rhomlnc  system),  Avithout  Avater  of  crystallisation  (flg. 
308,  1)  : if  it  crystallises  rapidly  it  forms  delicate  AAdiite  needles.  It  has  no  action 
on  litmus,  is  odourless,  and  has  a Aveak,  hitter,  cooling  taste,  like  saltpetre ; is 
readily  soluble  in  Avater  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  an  isomer  of 
Ammonium  cyanate,  from  Avhich  it  may  be  [prepared  by  evaporation,  Avhereby  the 
atoms  rearrange  themselves  ( Wuhler,  1828).  It  can  be  prejmred  artificially  in  many 
other  Avays. 

Decomposition  of  Urea. — When  heated  above  120°,  it  gives  oil  ammonia  A'apour,  Avhile  a 
glassy  mass  of  biuret  and  cyanic  acid  is  left.  When  urine  undergoes  the  alkaline  ferment.ition 
(§  263),  or  Avhen  urea  is  treated  with  strong  mineral  acid.s,  or  boiled  Avith  the  hydrates  of  the 
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alkalies,  or  superheated  with  water  (240°  C.),  it  takes  up  two  molecules  of  Avater  ami  produces 
ammoiiiuHi  carbonate,  thus — 

CO(NIl2)3  + 2II2O  = (^1-14)2603. 

When  brought  into  relation  with  nitrous  acid,  it  splits  up  into  water,  CO^,  and  N.  'J'he  last 
two  decompositions  are  made  the  bases  of  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  (§  257). 

[Biuret.— When  urea  is  heated  to  150°-I70°  C.  it  melts,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  the  substance 
Avhich  remains  is  biuret 

2CON2H4  - NH3=  CAN;,Hb 
Urea.  Biuret. 


Biuret  Avith  caustic  potash  and  CiaS04  gives  a characteristic  rosy  solution.] 


Quantity. — In  normal  urine,  urea  occurs  to  tire  extent  of  2 '6  to  3-2  per  cent. 
An  adult  man  excretes  daily  from  30  to  40  grins. 

[500  grains,  or  a little  over  1 oz.] ; Avoinen  less, 
cliildren  relatively  more  [at  3-6  years,  1 gram  : 

8-11,  '8  gram;  and  13-16,  •4-‘6  gram  per  kilo,  of 
liody-Aveight] ; OAving  to  the  relatively  greater  meta- 
bolism in  children,  the  unit  Aveight  of  body  produces 
more  urea  than  the  unit  weight  of  an  adult,  in  the 
proportion  of  1‘7  : 1.  If  the  metabolism  of  the 
body  is  in  a condition  of  equilibrium  (§  236),  the 
urea  excreted  contains  almost  as  much  IST  as  is  talcen 
in  AAuth  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food  ([i. 

439). 

Variations  in  the  Quantity.  —The  amount  of  urea 
increases  when  the  amount  of  proteids  in  the  food 
is  increased ; and  also  Avhen  there  is  a more  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body 
itself.  As  this  breaking  up  is  increased  by  diminu- 
tion of  O,  and  by  loss  of  blood,  so  these  conditions 
also  increase  the  urea  (§  41).  It  is  also  increased 
by  drinking  large  draughts  of  Avater,  by  Amrious 
salts,  by  frequent  urination,  and  by  exposure  to 
compressed  air.  In  diabetic  persons,  AAdio  eat  very 
large  quantities  of  food,  it  may  exceed  110  grins. 

[over  3 oz.]  per  day;  during  hunger  it  sinks  to  6T 
grins.  [90  grains]  per  day.  During  inanition,  the 
maximum  amount  is  excreted  toAvards  mid-day, 
and  the  minimum  in  the  morning.  The  daily 
amount  of  urea  varies  Avith  the  quantity  of  urine; 
tliree  to  four  hours  after  a meal,  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  is  at  a maximum,  Avhen  it  sinks 
nnd  reaches  its  minimum  during  tlie  night. 

Muscular  exercise,  as  a rule,  does  not  in- 
crease it  (v.  Voit,  Fide  and  Wislimvm) 
although  Pfliiger  states  tliat  greatly  in- 
creased muscular  activity  increases  the  urea, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  the  total  N ex- 

■creted  by  the  urine  (§  295).  Graduated  burette. 


Pathological. — In  acute  febrile  inflammations,  and  in  fevein  generally  (§  220,  3),  the  urea 
inereases  until  the  crisis  is  reached,  and  afteiAvards  it  dimini.shcs.  After  the  fever  has  j)assed 
off,  the  amount  excreted  is  often  under  the  normal.  In  some  cases  of  high  fever,  although  the 
amount  of  urea  formed  is  increased,  it  may  not  be  excreted  ; there  is  a retention  of  the  urea, 
Avhieh,  later  on,  may  lead  to  an  increased  excretion  {Naunyn).  In  chronic  diseases,  the  amount 
depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  nutrition,  the  metabolism,  and  also  upon  the  degree  of 
fever  pre.sent.  Degenerative  changes  in  the  liver,  e.g.,  duo  to  poisoning  Avitli  phosphorus,  may 
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be  accompanied  by  diminished  excretion  of  urea  and  increased  excretion  of  ammonia 
{Stadclmann).  It  is  increased  in  man  by  morphia,  narcotiii,  narceiii,  papaverin,  codein 
thebain  {Fubini),  arsenic  {Giithgens),  compounds  of  antimony,  and  small  dosi-s  of  phosphorus 
{Bauer),  which  favour  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  by  substances  which  increase  the 
bile  formation  in  the  liver  (A^.  Baton).  Quinine,  which  “.spares”  the  jiroteids,  diminishes  it. 

Occurrence. — Urea  occurs  in  the  blood  (1  : 10,000),  lymph,  chyle,  (2  : lOliO),  liver,  lymph- 
glands,  spleen,  lungs,  brain,  eye,  bile,  saliva,  amniotic  fluid,  and  pathologically’ in  svv’eat,  e.g., 
in  cholera,  in  the  vomit  and  sweat  of  urasmic  patients,  and  in  dropsical  fluids.  ’ ’ 

Fonnation  of  Urea. — It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  proteids.  Less  oxidised  products  are  uric  acid,  guanin,  xanthin, 
hypoxauthiu,  alloxan,  allantoin,  [but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  precursors 
of  urea].  Uric  acid  administered  internally  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea  ; alloxan 
and  hypoxanthin  can  be  directly  changed  into  urea.  The  urea  excretion  is 
increased  by  the  administration  of  leucin,  glycin,  aspartic  acid,  or  ammonia  salts 
(Schuhen,  Nencld).  As  yet  it  has  not  been  definitely  determined  where  urea  is 
formed,  but  the  liver,  and,  perhaps,  the  lymph-glands,  are  organs  where  it  is  pro- 
duced (§  178). 

In  birds  the  liver  forms  uric  acid  from  ammonia.  The  liver  can  be  readily  excluded  from 
the  circulation  in  birds,  and  Minkow.ski  found  that  after  this  operation  the  uric  acid  was  dimi- 
nished and  the  ainmoniacal  salts  were  increased  (§  178). 

Antecedents  of  Urea. — During  digestion,  part  of  the  proteids  is  converted  into 
leucin,  tyrosin,  glycin,  and  aspartic  acid.  If  the  amido-acids,  glycin,  leucin,  or 


Fig.  308. 

1,  2,  Prisms  of  pure  urea ; 3,  rhomboidal  plates  ; 't,  hexagonal  tablets  ; f),  6,  irregular  scales 

and  plates  of  urea  nitrate. 

aspartic  acid,  or  ainmoniacal  salts  be  given  to  an  animal,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted 
is  increased.  As  the  molecule  of  the  amido-acids  contains  only  one  atom  of  N,  and  the 
molecule  of  urea  contains  two  of  N,  it  is  probable  that  urea  may  be  formed  syntheti- 
cally from  these  acids.  It  is  possible  that  the  amido-acids  meet  with  nitrogenous 
residues  in  the  juices  of  the  body,  e.g.,  carbamic  acid  or  cjmnic  acid.  The  union  of 
these  may  produce  urea.  According  to  Salkowski,  feeding  with  these  substances 
causes  the  breaking  up  of  the  proper  jiroteids  of  the  body  so  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  components.  Schmiedeberg  is  of  opinion  that  urea  is  formed  in  the 
body  from  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  removal  of  ivater ; and  v.  Schroder  found 
that  when  he  passed  blood  containing  ammonia  carbonate  through  a “ surviving  ” 
liver  the  urea  in  the  blood  was  greatly  increased.  Drechsel  succeeded  in  producing 
urea  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  rapid  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  of  a 
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watery  solution  of  aminonium  carbonate.  [We  know  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
urea  exists  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  renal  epithelium  removes  it  from  the  blood. 
iUthougli  it  is  surmised  tliat  some  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  named  above,  more 
especially  leucin,  and  perhaps  also  kreatin,  are  tlie  jn'oeursors  of  urea,  yet  we 
cannot  say  definitely  how  or  where  the  transformation  takes  place.  Perliaps  this 
is  effected  in  the  liver,  and,  it  may  be,  also  in  the  spleen  (§  193).] 

Preparation  of  Urea. — Urea  may  lie  prepared  from  dog's  urine  (especially  after  a diet  of  flesh) 
by  evaporating  it  to  a syrupy  coiisisteiiee,  e.xtracling  it  with  alcohol,  and  again  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a syrupy  consistence.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  washed  with  water  to  remove 
any  extractives  that  may  be  mixed  wdth  them,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  allowed  to  crystallise  slowly. 

Or,  human  urine  may  be  evaporated  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  and  cooled  to  0°,  and  excess 
of  strong  pure  nitric  acid  added,  which  precipitates  urea  nitrate  mixed  with  colouring  matter. 
This  precipitate  is  pressed  in  blotting-paper,  then  dis.solved  in  boiling  water  containing  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered  while  hot.  When  it  cools,  colouidess  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  separate  (fio'. 
308).  These  crystals  are  redissolved  in  warm  water,  and  barium  carbonate  added  until  effer- 
vescence ceases  ; urea  and  barium  carbonate  are  formed.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  allow  evaporation  to  take  place,  when  urea  separates. 

Compounds  of  Urea. — Urea  combines  with  acids — nitric,  oxalic,  phosphoric — 
bases,  and  salts  (ISTaCl,  nitrate  of  mercury).  The  following  are  the  most 
important  combinations  ; — 


1.  Urea  nitrate  (CH4N2O,  HNO3)  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid.  It  forms  characteristic  rhombic  crystals  (fig.  308,  3,  4,  5,  6).  Sometimes 
the  formation  of  these  crystals  is  used  to  determine 
microscopically  the  presence  of  urea  in  a fluid.  If  a 
fluid  is  suspected  to  contain  minute  traces  of  urea,  it  is 
concentrated  and  a drop  of  the  fluid  is  put  on  a micro- 
scopic slide.  A thread  is  jdaced  in  the  fluid,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a cover-glass.  A drop  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  under  the  cover-glass, 
and  after  a time  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  adhering  to  the 
thread  may  be  detected  with  the  microscope. 

2.  Urea  oxalate  (CH4N„0)2,  CglhOj  + H.^O,  is  made  by 
mixing  a concentrated  solution  of  urea  with  oxalic  acid. 

The  crystals  form  gi-oups  of  rhombic  tables,  often  of 
irregular  shape.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  st’.ll  less  so  in  alcohol  (fig.  309). 

3.  Urea  phosphate  (CH4N2O,  H3PO4),  forms  large,  glanc- 
ing, rhombic  crystals,  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  urine  of  pigs  fed  on  dough. 

4.  Sodic  chloride -f  urea  (CH4N.JO,  NaCl -t- HoO)  forms  rhombic,  shining  prisms,  which  are 
sometimes  deposited  in  evaporated  human  urine. 

5.  Urea -t- mercuric  nitrate  is  obtained  as  a white  cheesy  precipitate,  when  mercuric  nitrate 
is  addeil  to  a solution  of  urea.  Liebig's  titration  method  for  urea  depends  on  this  reaction 
(§  257,11.). 


Fig.  309. 

Perfect  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea. 


257.  aUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  UEEA.— 
I.  The  qualitative  Estimation  of  Urea.— (1)  It  may  be  isolated  as  such.  If 
albumin  be  present,  add  to  the  fluid  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and,  after  several  hours.  Alter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  over  a water-bath,  and 
dissolve  tlie  residue  in  a few  drops  of  Avatcr. 

(2)  The  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  may  be  detected  microscopically  (fig.  308). 

II.  Quantitative  Estimation. — (1)  Sodic  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into 
CO^,  H.^O,  and  N.  On  this  reaction  depends  tlie  Knop-Hiifner  method  of 
quantitative  estimation.  The  N rises  in  tlie  form  of  small  bubbles  in  the  mixed 
fluid,  Avhile  the  COg  is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  soda.  [The  reaction  is  the 
folloAving  : — 

Ngl^jCO  -f  3NaBrO  = 3Nal3r  -!•  CO2  -P  2H2O  -1-  . 

The  nitrogen  is  collected  and  estimated  in  a graduated  tube,  and  the  amount  of 
urea  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  uric  acid  is  also  decomposed. 
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but  that  can  he  estimated  separately  and  a correction  made.  may  use  tlie 

apparatus  of  Russell  and  AVest,  or  Dupre,  or  that  of  Charteris  (fig.  310).] 

[Ureameter. — Make  a solution  of  hypobromite  of  soda  by  mixing  100  grams 
NaHO  in  250  c.c.  of  -water,  and  adding  25  c.c.  of  bromine.  It  is  better  to  be 
made  fresh,  as  it  decomposes  by  keeping.  The  graduated  tube  is  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  filled  -with  water,  and  depressed  until  the  zero  on  tlie  tube 
coincides  with  the  level  of  the  water.  Introduce  15  c.c.  of  the 
hypobromite  solution  into  the  pyramidal-shaped  bottle,  while  into 
a short  test-tube  are  placed  5 c.c.  of  urine.  Tire  test-tube  with 
the  urine  is  introduced  into  the  bottle  by  means  of  a pair  of 
forceps  in  such  a,  way  that  it  does  not  spill.  Close  the  bottle 
tightly  with  the  caoutchouc  stopper,  through  which  passes  a glass 
tube  to  connect  it  with  the  graduated  burette.  Incline  the  bottle 
so  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  mix  with  the  hypobromite  solution 
when  the  gases  are  given  off,  and  pass  into  the  collecting  tube, 
which  is  gradually  raised  until  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids,  outside 
and  in,  coincide.  Time  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  whole 
apparatus  to  have  the  same  temperature. 
Read  off  the  amount  of  gas  R evolved,  for 
the  CO2  is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  soda. 
The  collecting  tube  is  usually  graduated 
beforehand,  so  that  each  division  of  the 
tube  is  = 0'l  per  cent,  of  urea,  or  0‘44  gi-. 
per  fluid  oz.  Thus,  suppose  that  50  oz.  of 
urine  are  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  5 c.c.  of  urine  evolve  18  measures  of 


Fig.  310. 

Ureameter  of  Charteris. 

C.C.,  then  30‘3  c.c.  of  R = 0T 
pressure.] 
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graduated  into 
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at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 


III.  Volumetric  Method  (Liebig). — By  means  of  a graduated  pipette  (fig.  311),  40  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  urine  are  placeil  in  a beaker  ; add  20  cubic  centimetres  of  barium  mixture 
to  preci[)itate  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  barium  mixture  consists  of  1 vol.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  nitrate  and  2 vols.  of  a cold  saturated  solution  of  barium 
hydrate.  Filter  through  a dry  filter,  and  take  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate,  which  corre- 
spond to  10  c.c.  of  urine,  and  place  in  a beaker.  Allow  a titrated  standard  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  to  drop  from  a burette  into  the  urine  until  a ]irecipitate  no  longer  occurs. 
The  mercuric  nitrate  is  made  of  such  a strength  that  1 cubic  centimetre  of  it  will  combine 
with  10  milligrams  of  urea.  Test  a drop  of  the  mixture  from  time  to  time  with  a solution  of 
sodic  carbonate,  which  is  called  the  indicator,  and  placed  in  a watch-glass  or  piece  of  glass 
blackened  on  its  under  surface.  Whenever  the  slightest  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  added,  the 
mixture  strikes  a yellow  colour  with  the  soda.  The  standard  solution  must  be  added  dro])by 
drop  until  this  result  is  obtained.  Read  off  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard 
solution  used  ; as  each  centimetre  corresponds  to  10  milligrams  of  urea,  multiply  by  ten,  and 
the  amount  of  urea  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  is  obtained. 

This  method  does  not  give  quite  accurate  results  even  in  normal  urine.  To  urine  containing 
much  phosphates  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  the  barium  mixture.  Very  acid  urines  may 
require  several  volumes  to  be  added.  Urine  containing  albumin  or  blood  must  bo  boiled,  after 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  to  remove  the  albumin.  The  sodic  chloride  in  the 
urine  also  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  as,  on  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  urine, 
mercuric  chloride  and  sodic  nitrate  are  formed,  so  that  the  urea  does  not  combine  until  the 
sodic  chloride  is  decomposed.  When  the  urine  contains,  as  is  usually  the  case,  1 to  li  per 
cent.  NaCl,  deduct  2 c.c.  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  adiled  to  10  c.c.  of  urine. 

Estimation  of  the  total  N in  Urine  (Kjeldahl’s  Method). — Pfliiger  and  Bohland  recommend 
the  following  modification  of  the  method  of  Kjeldahl.  Five  c.c.  of  a urine  of  medium  con- 
centration are  allowed  to  flow  from  a burette  into  Erlcnmeyer’s  flask,  cajiable  ol  containing 
about  300  c.c.,  and  to  it  areailded  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  boiled 
until  all  the  water  and  gases  are  driven  off.  The  fluid  at  first  becomes  black  from  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  it  has  become  of  brownish  tone  lessen  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen 
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burner.  About  lialf  an  hour  sufllces  to  heat  it,  wlien  the  lluid  at  last  becomes  bright  yellou'. 
Allow  it  to  cool,  dilute  it  with  water  to  200  c.c.,  and  place  the  whole  in  a flask,  add  80  c.c. 
of  caustic  soda  (S.G.  1‘3),  cork  the  flask  ns  quickly  as  possible,  and  distil  ife  contents.  The 
distillate  must  ]>ass  over  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  titrated  beforehand.  The  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  not  combined  with  ammonia  must  be  estimated  by  titration 
with  caustic  soda.  • '| 

The  N in  the  Urine  may  bo  estimated  approximately  thus.  To  10  c.c.  of  the 
urine  add  from  a burette  Liebig’s  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  and  test  the  mixture  | 

on  a black  glass  jilate  with  dry  sodic  bicarbonate  until  a yellow  speck  remains.  j 

Multiply  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  burette  fluid  used  by  O'Ol  [PJtikjer  and  Boh-  | 

land). 


20  c.c 


258.  URIC  ACID  = Cj^H^N^Og  is  the  nitrogenous  substance  which, 
next  to  urea,  carries  off  most  of  the  N from  the  body  ; in  twenty-four 
hours  0‘5  grin.  (7  to  10  grains) ; during  hunger,  0’24  grm.  (4  grains) ; 
after  a strongly  animal  diet,  2'11  grm.  (30  to  35  grains)  are  excreted; 

[on  a purely  vegetable  diet  it  amounts  to  0'2  to  07  gram.]  The 
proportion  of  urea  to  uric  acid  is  46  : 1. 

If  a mammal  be  fed  Avith  uric  acid,  part  of  it  becomes  more  highly 
oxidised  into  urea,  Avhile  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  also  increased 
(§  260) ; in  fmvls,  feeding  ivith  leucin,  glycin,  or  aspartic  acid  {v. 

Knieriem),  or  ammonium  carbonate  (ScJiroeder),  increases  the  amount 
of  uric  acid.  When  urea  is  administered  to  fmvls,  it  is  reduced  chiefly 
to  uric  acid.  The  fresh  splenic  pulp  containing  so  many  decomposi- 
tion products  of  leucocytes  (nuclein,  xanthin-bodies,  p.  169)  (§  169) 

Avhen  treated  with  Avarin  blood  yields  it  (HorbaczeiusJd).  It  is  the 
chief  nitrogenous  product  in  the  urine  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

It  is  sometimes,  but  not  ahvays,  absent  from  herbivorous  urine. 

Properties. — It  is  dibasic,  colourless,  and  crystallises  in  various 
forms  (figs.  312  and  313),  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  (1). 

When  the  angles  are  rounded,  the  whetstone  form  (2)  is  produced,  and 
if  the  long  surfaces  be  flattened,  six-sided  tables  occur.  Not  unfre- 
quently  diabetic  urine  deposits  spontaneously  large,  yellow,  transparent 
rosettes  (6,  8).  If  20  c.c.  of  HCl,  or  acetic  acid,  be  added  to  I litre 
of  urine,  crystals  (9)  are  deposited,  like  cayenne  pepper,  on  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  glass,  after  several  hours.  [The  H(I1  decom- 
poses the  urates,  and  liberates  the  acid,  Avhich  does  not  crystallise  at 
once,  owing  to  the  jiresence  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine.  Crystals 
of  uric  acid  are  usually  yellowish  in  colour  from  the  pigment  of  the  urine  (fi, 
312),  and  they  are  soluble  in  caustic  lAotash.] 


Fig.  311. 

Graduated 

Pipette. 


Solubility.— It  is  tasteless  and  odourless  ; reddens  litmus  ; is  soluble  in  15,000  parts  of  cold 
and  in  1900  of  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether.  Horbaczewski  prepared  it 
synthetically  by  melting  together  glycin,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  glycocin,  and  urea. 


[C2H5N  Oo  + 3C0N,H4  = C„4CN40,,  + 3N  H.,  -p  2H.,0] 
Glycocin  Urea  Uric  acid ' 


It  IS  freely  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates,  borates,  phosphates,  lactates,  and  acetates,  these 
sa  ts  at  the  .same  time  removing  a part  of  the  base  ; thus  there  are  formed  acid  urates  and  acid 
salts  from  the  neutral  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  [The  phosphates  play  an  important  part  in  keepiuo- 
It  in  solution  in  the  urine.]  ° 

Decomposition.— During  dry  distillation  it  decomposes  into  urea,  cyanuric  acid,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  ammonium  carbonate.  Suiieroxide  of  load  converts  it  into  urea,  allantoin,  oxalic 
acid,  and  COg  ; while  ozone  forms  the  same  substances,  with  the  addition  of  alloxan.  AVhen 
It  IS  reduced  by  H in  statu  nasemdi,  as  by  sodium  amalgam,  it  forms  xauthin  and  sarkin.  It 
IS  a less  oxidised  metabolic  product  than  urea,  but  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  uric  acid  is  a 
precursor  of  urea. 


Occurrence. — Uric  acid  occurs  dissolved  in  tlie  urine  in  the  form  of  acid  urates 
of  soda  and  potash.  These  .salts  occur  also  in  urinary  calculi,  gravel,  and  in  gouty 
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deposits.  Ammonium  urate  occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  a deposit  of  “ urates,” 
but  is  formed  in  considerable  amount  when  urine  becomes  ainmoniacal  from  decom- 
position (fig.  317).  Free  uric  acid  occurs  in  normal  urine  only  in  the  very  .smallest 
amount.  It  is  sometimes  deposited  after  a time  (fig.  316).  It  frequently  forms 
urinary  calculi  and  gravel. 

Tlio  nriiie  of  nevvly-boni  cluklren  contains  much  uric  acid.  Uric  acid  and  its  salts  are 
increased  after  severe  muscular  exertion,  accompanied  hy  ])erspiration,  in  catarrhal  and  rheu- 
mntio  fevers,  and  such  conditions  as  are  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  respiration  ; in 
leukaemia  and  tumours  of  the  spleen  cirrhotic  liver,  and  generally  in  cases  of  catarrh  of  the 


Fig.  312. 


Forms  of  uric  acid.  1.  Rhombic  plates;  2,  whetstone  forms;  3,  quadrate  forms;  4,  5,  pro- 
longed into  points  ; 6,  8,  rosettes  ; 7,  pointed  bundles  ; 9,  barrel  forms  precipitated  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  urine. 

stomach  and  intestinal  tract,  following  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  [It  is  certainly  increased, 
in  leukteinia,  as  muclras  4 grams  have  lieen  eliminated  in  24  hours.  It  is  also  increased  during 
ague  and  fevers,  and  perhaps  this  has  s ime  relation  to  the  congestion  of  the  spleen  which 
accompanies  these  conditions.]  It  is  diminished  after  copious  draughts  of  water,  after  large 
doses  of  quinine,  calfein,  potassic  iodide,  common  salt,  sodic  and  litliic  carbonates,  sodic  sul- 
phate, inhalation  of  0,  slight  muscular  exertion.  In  gout,  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine 
is  small.  In  chronic  tumours  of  the  spleen,  anaemia,  and  chlorosis,  when  the  respiration  is  not 
at  the  same  time  embarrassed,  it  is  also  diminished.  _ _ 

[The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  is  greatest  during  the  “alkaline  tide.”  _ By  the  use  of 
acids  the  uric  acid  is  relatively  dimiuislied.  Suppose  the  normal  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  to  be 
1 : 3.5,  then  after  the  u.se  of  acids  (4  grams  of  citric  acid  three  times  daily),  the  proportion  will 
be  about  1 : 41.  If  alkalies  be  taken,  (3  grams  citrate  of  potash  three  times  daily)  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  ratio  becomes  about  1 : 28  {Haig).'] 

Urates. — Uric  acid  forms  salts — cbiefly  acid  urates — wdtb  several  bases,  which 
dissolve  with  dilficulty  in  cold  water,  but  are  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  jST eutral 
urates  are  changed  by  CO.2  into  acid  salts.  [The  urates  are  insoluble  substances 
and  are  readily  precipitated,  but  this  occurs  more  readily  during  the  acid  for- 
mation of  urine,  because  the  acid  urate  of  sodium  is  then  formed,  and  it  is  more 
insoluble  than  the  normal  urate  — 

2aH„Na2N,03  + 11., 0 -1-  CO.,  = 2C5H3NaN,03  + NaoCOg 

Normal  sodium  urate  .•Vcl’d  sodium  urate  Sodium  carbonate. 

Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  break  up  the  compounds,  and  crystds  of  uric  acid 
separate.  [According  to  W.  Roberts  uric  acid  is  perhaps  a vestigial  remnant  in 
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mammalian  descent.  Besides  the  acid  and  normal  urates  Koberts  describes  what 
he  calls  quadrurates,  and  he  regards  them  as  the  exclusive  combination  in  which 
uric  acid  exists  in  solution  in  normal  urine.  The  ap2)earance  of  a dejjosit  of 
urates  in  urine  when  it  cools  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is  an  increased 
formation  of  urates,  for  urates  may  be  dejmsited  in  concentrated  urine  when  it 
cools.] 

[One  of  the  atoms  of  H is  easily  replaced  by  metals.  If  uric  add  be  dissolved  in  sodic  carbon- 
ate we  obtain  CgH3NaN403  which  is  an  acid  urate.  If,  however,  it  be  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  c.g., 
caustic  soda,  we  get  CgH2Na„N403whereby  a second  atom  of  H is  replaced  by  an  alkaline  metal, 
producing  “neutral  or  normal  urate.”  It  is  not  known  if  the  latter  action  occurs  in  the 
body.] 

(1)  Acid  sodic  urate  usually  appears  as  a brick-red  deposit  in  urine  ; more  rarely  grey  or 
white  (lateritious  deposit),  tinged  with  uroerythrin,  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  rheumatic  and  febrile  affections.  Microscopically,  it  is  completely  amorphous, 
consisting  of  granules,  sometimes  disposed  in  groups  (fig.  316,  6)— sometimes  the  granules  have 
spines  on  them.  The  corresponding  potash  salt  occurs  not  uufrequently  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  presents  the  sanle  characters. 

(2)  Acid  ammonium  urate  (fig.  317,  a)  always  occurs  as  a sediment  in  ammoniacal  urine, 

either  with  (1),  or  mixed  with  free  uric  acid,  accompanied  by  triple  phosphate.  Microscopically, 
it  is  the  same  as  (1).  (1)  and  (2)  are  distinguished  bij  the  sediment  dissolving  tohen  the  urine  is 

heated.  It  a drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a microscopic  preparation  of  the  sediment, 
crystals  of  uric  acid  separate, 

(3)  Acid  calcic  urate  occurs  sometimes  in  calculi,  and  is  a white,  amorphous  powder  slightly 

soluble  in  water.  When  heated  on  platinum  it  leaves  an  ash  of  calcium  carbonate.  Magnesium 
urate  rarely  occurs  in  urinary  calculi.  “ 

[A  deposit  of  urates  is  of  common  occurrence  in  urine,  e.g.,  after  excessive  muscular  exercise, 
deranged  digestion,  &c.  They  exist  in  urine  chiefly  as  normal  sodium  urate,  but  they  are 
deposited  chiefly  as  acid  urates  when  the  urine  cools.  The  deposit  is  often  pink  coloured  and 
IS  chiefly  amorj^hous,  but  it  may  contain  a few  crystals.  It  redissolves  when  the  urine  is 
heated.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  urates  {Ralfe):— 


Urates. 

Fonnulce. 

Solubility  in 
water. 

Deposited  as 

Acid  ammonium  urate, 

Normal  sodium  ,, 
Acid 

Normal  potassium  ,, 
Acid 

Normal  calcium  ,, 
Acid 

Acid  lithium  ,, 

CgH3N,03-(NHJ 

C5H,N403.Na„ 

CgU3X03.Na“ 

CgHaNA.K, 

CgH3N403.K 

CgH^NA-Ca 

(CgH3N403),.Ca 

Li 

1 ill  1600 

1 in  77 

1 ill  1200 
1 in  44 
1 in  800 
1 in  1500 
1 ill  600 
1 in  60 

Amoi-phous  or  spiked  globular 
masses. 

Nodular  masses. 

Amorphous,  rarely  crystalline. 
Amorphous,  or  in  fine  needles. 

Fine  granules. 

Amorphous,  or  in  fine  needles. 

>>  >> 

The  greater  solubility  of  lithium  and  potassium  urates  has  led  to  the  administration  of  potash 
or  hthia  water  in  cases  of  uric  acid  diathesis.  ] 


[Formation  of  Uric  Acid. — It  exists  in  tlte  blood,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
formed  in  the  kidneys.  In  gout,  when  there  is  a diminished  excretion  of  uric  acid 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  After  extiiqDation  of  the  kidneys  in  birds 
and  snakes,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  organs.  The  seat  of  its  formation  in 
mammals  has  not  been  ascertained  exijerimentally.  In  birds,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  formed  in  the  liver.  Birds  have  a vascular  system  in  their  kidneys  similar 
to  the  portal  vein.  A vena  advehens  carries  the  blood  from  the  caudal  and  iliac 
veins  and  veins  coming  from  the  pelvic  viscera  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  vena 
advehens  communicates  with  the  portal  vein  by  means  of  Jacobson’s  vein. 
Minkowski  tied  the  portal  vein  in  geese,  thus  excluding  the  liver,  but  the  blood 
from  the  abdominal  organs  still  passed  through  the  kidneys  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  animals  lived  from  6-20  hours.  lie  found  that  the  total  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  urine  is  not  greatly  diminished  (reduced  about  one-half  or  less), 
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but  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  to  the  total  nitrogen  Ava,s  greatly  diinini.shed. 
Normally,  in  geese  60-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  niti’ogen  in  the  urine  is  eliminated 
as  uric  acid,  but  after  exclusion  of  the  liver  it  amounts  only  to  3-G  per  cent., 
while  the  ammonia  is  enormously  increased.  The  Jiormal  9-18  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  is  increased  to  50-60  per  cent.  It  would  seem  as  if  ammonia  is  a 
normal  antecedent  of  uric  acid,  and  that  the  syiithesis  ])erhaps  takes  place  in  the 
liver.  Another  noteworthy  fact  observed  was  the  simultaneous  great  increase  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  urine  (p.  492).] 

259.  ESTIMATION  OF  UEIC  ACID. — I.  Qualitative. — 1.  Microscopic  Char- 
acters.— The  appearances  presented  by  uric  acid  and  its  salts  under  the  micro- 
scope are  shown  in  lig.  313.  It  is  deposited  from  urine  after  several  hours,  on 
adding  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Mui’exide  Test. — Gently  heat  a urate  or  uric  acid  in  a porcelain  vessel  along 
with  nitric  acid.  Decomposition  takes  place  and  the  colour  changes  to  yellow.  N 
and  CO2  are  given  off ; urea  and  alloxan  (C4H.,N204)  remain. 

[C5H4N4O3  + 0 + H2O  = C4HXO4  + CON2H4.] 

Uric  Acid  Alloxan  Urea 

Evaporate  slowly  and  allow  the  yellowish-red  stain  to  cool ; on  addmg  a drop  of 
dilute  ammonia  a x>urpli&h-rtd  colour  of  murexide  (which  contains  furfurate  of 
ammonia,  alloxantin-amid)  is  obtained,  it  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash.  If  potash  or  soda  be  added  instead  of  ammonia,  a violet  coloin  is 
obtained,  which  disappears  on  heating. 

3.  Scbiff’s  Test. — Dissolve  uric  acid  ora  urate  in  a solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  drop 
it  upon  blotting-paper  saturated  with  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  ; reduction  of  the  silver  takes 
place  at  once,  and  a black  spot  is  formed. 

4.  On  boiling  a solution  of  uric  acid  or  a urate  in  an  alkali,  with  Febling’s  solution  (§  149, 
2),  at  first  white  urate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  while  later,  red  copper  suboxide  is 
formed. 

II.  Quantitative  Estimation. — Add  5 cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  HCl  to  100  c.c.  of 
urine,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dark,  when  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated 
like  fine  cayenne  pepper  crystals.  All  the  uric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  the  HCl,  even  after 
standing  for  a time.  [E.  A.  Cook  uses  subdiate  of  zinc  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid  as  urate  of 
zinc.  Caustic  soda  is  added  to  precipitate  the  phosphates,  and  then  to  the  clear  fluid  zinc  sul- 
phate solution,  which  precipitates  urate  of  zinc  as  a white  gelatinous  deposit.] 

Eokker-Salkowski  Method. — Make  200  c.c.  of  urine  strongly  alkaline  with  sodic  carbonate, 
and  after  an  hour  add  200  c.c.  of  a concentrated  solution  of  ammoniirm  chloride,  whereby  acid 
urate  of  ammonium  is  precipitated.  After  forty-eight  hours  filter  through  a small  weighed 
filter,  and  wash  it  several  times.  Fill  the  filter  with  dilute  HCl  and  collect  the  filtrate.  Do 
this  until  all  the  acid  urate  is  dissolved.  From  the  total  filtrate  after  a time  all  the  uric  acid 
separates.  It  is  collected  on  the  same  filter,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  until  the  acid 
reaction  disappears,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  To  the  weight  in  excess  of  the  filter  add 
O'OSO  grm. 

[Haycraft’s  method  depends  on  the  fact,  that  uric  acid  forms  a compound  with  silver — urate 
of  silver — which  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  solutions  required  are  : — 1.  Centinormal 
amnionic  sulphocyanate,  made  by  dissolving  8 gimis.  of  crystals  in  1 litre  of  water,  and  adjust 
to  decinonnal  silver  solution.  Dilute  with  9 vols.  of  water,  1 c.c.  =0'00168  uric  acid.  2. 
Saturated  solution  of  iron-alum  (the  indicator).  3.  Pure  HNO3  (20  to  30  per  cent.).  4. 
Strong  ammonia.  Ammoniacal  silver  solution  made  by  dissolving  5 grms.  AgN03  in  100  c.c. 
water,  and  add  lSrH4HO  until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Process.— Place  25  c.c.  of  urine  in 
a beaker,  and  add  1 grm.  sodic  bicarbonate;  then  add  2 to  3 c.c.  of  ammonia  to  precijiitate 
ammonio-magnesic  phosphate.  Add  1 to  2 c.c.  of  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  which  precipi- 
tates silver  urate  in  a white  gelatinous  form.  The  preci)ntate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  on  an 
asbestos  filter,  and  then  dissolved  from  this  by  nitric  acid,  after  which  the  silver  is  estimated 
(Volhard’s  method).  In  doing  so,  add  a few  drops  of  the  indicator,  and  droji  in  the  centinormal 
solution  of  amnionic  sulphocyanate.  A white  preci])itate  with  a transient  reddish  coloration 
will  be  formed ; as  soon  as  the  red  colour  is  permanent  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  uric 
acid  present  is  ascertained  by  multijilying  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sulphocj’auate 
used  by  0 '00168. 

260.  KKEATININ  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES.— Kieatinin  C4H-N3O,  is 
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derived  from  the  kreatin  of  muscle  by  the  removal  of  a molecule  of  water,  and 
partly  from  flesh  food.  The  quantity  excreted  daily  is  0'6  to  1'3  gram  (8  to 
18  grains). 

[Soxirce.— It  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  formed  from  the  kreatin  of  muscle.  If  kreatin 
be  given  to  aimnals  by  the  mouth  it  reappears  in  the  urine  as  kreatinin,  but  if  it  be  injected  into 
the  blood  stream  it  reappears  as  kreatin,  so  that  the  kidneys  cannot  effect  the  change  Perhans 
the  change  IS  efiected  in  the  muscles.] 

It  is  ^minished  in  progressive  muscular  atrophj-,  tetanus,  ameinia,  marasmus,  chlorosis, 
consumption,  paralysis  ; and  is  increased  in  typhus,  inflammation  of  the  luiK' ; it  is  absent 
iroin  the  urine  of  sucklings.  ° 

Properties.— Kreatinin  is  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colour- 
less oblique  rhombic  columns  ; unites  with  acids  and  salts,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride 
and  especially  with  zinc  chloride.  ’ 

Tests.— Kreatinin-zinc  chloride  (fig.  313)  is  used  to  detect  its  presence.  WeyPs  Test.— 
Add  to  iiriiie  a few  drops  of  a slightly  brownish  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  soda,  and 
then  weak  caustic  soda  solution,  pro- 
ducing  a Burgundy-red  colour,  which 
soon  disappears.  When  heated  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  the  colour  changes 
to  green,  which  after  a time  changes 
to  blue  (Salkoiuski).  Aceton  gives  a 
similar  reaction,  but  in  this  case  the 
red  colour  is  darker,  and  more  of  a 
purple  shade.  Aceton  can  be  expelled 
by  boiling  the  urine  ; so  that  it  is 
better  to  boil  the  urine  beforehand,  if 
aceton  be  su.siiected.  [The  blue  colour 
— Berlin  blue — is  due  to  the  formation 
of  an  iron-.salt,  ferrocyanide  of  sodium, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitro- 
prusside.  The  reaction  also  succeeds 
with  formic  acid — instead  of  glacial 
acetic  acid — if  some  time  be  allowed 
to  elapse  after  Weyl’s  reaction.] 

Xanthin=CjH4N^02  occurs  only  to 
the  amount  of  1 gram  in  300  kilos, 
of  urine.  It  is  a substance  inter- 
mediate between  sarkin  and  uric  acid. 

Guaiiin  and  hypoxanthin  may  be 
changed  into  xanthin  ; in  contact  with 
water  and  ferments  it  passes  into  uric 
acid.  When  evaporated  with  nitric 

acid  it  gives  a pllow  stain,  which  becomes  yellowish -red  on  adding  potash,  and  violet-red  on 
applying  inore  heat.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellowi.sh- white  powder,  fairly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  has  also  been  found  in  traces  in  museles,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  thymus. 

1 lie  crystalline  body  paraxanthin  (dimetliylxanthin)  .and  the  amorphous  heteroxanthin 
(metliylxanthin)  oecur  iii  traces  in  the  urine  {Salomon). 

Sarkin  or  Hypoxanthin,  CjH^N^O.— As  yet  this  substance  has  been  found  only  in  the  urine  of 
leukiemic  patient.s  {Jakuhasch),  and  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  needles  or  flattened 
scales  from  muscle,  spleen  thymus,  brain,  bone,  liver,  and  kidney.  In  normal  urine  a body 
nearly  related  to,  and  possibly  identical  with,  hypoxanthin  occurs  {E.  Salkoiuski).  Hypoxanthin 
closely  re.senibles  xanthin,  and  can  be  changed  into  it  by  oxidation.  Nascent  hydrogen,  on  the 
other  hand  reduces  uric  acid  to  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin.  When  evaporated  with  iiftric  acid  it 
gives  a li^ht  yellow  stain  which  becomes  deeper,  but  not  reddish-yellow,  on  adding  caustic 
soda  It  IS  more  easily  solub  e in  water  than  xanthin,  and  by  this  means  the  two  substances 
can  be  separated  from  each  other.  Guaiiin  is  insoluble  in  water. 

[Notice  the  close  relation  of  the  three  bodies— uric  acid,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin.  The 
difference  is  ill  the  proportion  of  oxygen:—  ^ 


Kreatinin-zinc  chloride,  a,  balls  with  radiating  marks  ; 
I,  crystallised  from  water  ; c,  from  alcohol. 


Uric  acid,  . 
Xanthin,  . 
Hypoxanthin, 


C.HiN.O, 

CbH.N.O., 

C5H4N4O: 


'^‘"]°rigdng  to  the  xanthin  group,  but  which  do  not  occur  in 

Perhans  ali^flid  o f adewin  (CjHbN,),  the  latter  a polymer  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

1 erhaps  all  these  four  bodies  belong  to  the  antecedents  of  urea  or  uric  acid  {Bunge).-] 
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Oxaluric  acid  (C^HjNoOj)  is  an  oxidation  product  of  uric  acid,  and  occurs  in  vci-y  mnall 
quantity  coinbined  with  ammonia  in  urine.  Physiologically,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  uric  acid.  It  is  a white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Ammonium  oxalurate  can 
be  prepared  from  mic  acid. 


Oxalic  Acid  (CoH^O^)  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  to  the  amount  of  20  milligrams 
daily,  [but  never  as  free  oxalic  acid].  It  is  united  Avith  calcium  and  held  in 
solution  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  Sometimes  it  forms  a deposit  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  A^duch  is  knoAvn  by  the  “em'elope”  shape  of  the  crystals  (fig.  314); 

insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  forming  transparent  octa- 
hedra.  More  rarely  it  assumes  a biscuit  or  sand-glass 
form.  The  genetic  relation  of  oxalic  acid  to  uric  acid 
is  shoAvn  by  the  fact,  that  dogs  fed  Avith  uric  acid 
excrete  much  oxalate  of  lime.  Oxalic  acid  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  products  derived  from  the 
fatty  acid  series  (p.  474). 

Oxaluria. — The  eating  of  substances  containing  oxalate  of  lime 
(rhubarb)  increases  the  excretion.  Increased  excretion  is  called 
oxaluria  ; it  is  regarded  as  a sign  of  retarded  metabolism  {Bcnekc), 
and  it  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a calculus.  In  oxaluria 
the  uric  acid  is  also  often  increased  in  amount.  Perhaps,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  from 
Avhich  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and  COg  may  be  formed.  The  amount 
of  oxalic  acid  is  increased  after  the  use  of  ivine  and  sodic  bicarbonate. 


Oxalate  of  lime,  a,  h,  octa- 
hedra;  c,  compound  forms; 
d,  dumb-bells. 


Hippuric  Acid  = CgHj)lyr03  (Benzoylamidoacetic  acid,  p.  477)  occurs  in  large 
amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  in  them  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the 
metabohsin  of  certain  nitrogenous  substances ; in  human  urine  the  daily  quantity 
is  small,  0'3  to  3 '8  grins.  (5  to  50  grains).  It  is  an  odourless  monobasic  acid  AAntli 
a bitter  taste,  crystalhsing  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms  (fig.  315).  [It  exists  in 
urine  as  hippurates  of  the  alkalies.]  ■ Eeadily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  in 
600  parts  of  AAmter.  Its  presence  in  urine  is  a matter  of  diet. 

[Crystals  of  hippuric  acid  Avlien  heated  in  a test-tube  are  decomposed,  and  a sublimate  of 
benzoic  acid  and  ammoiiic  benzoate  condenses  on  the  upper  cool  part  of  the  tube,  while  there  is 
an  odour  of  new  hay,  and  oily  drops  remain  in  the  tube.] 

It  is  a conjugated  acid,  and  is  formed  in  the  body  from  benzoic  acid,  or  some 
nearly  related  chemical  body,  such  as  the  cuticular  substance  of  plants,  or  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  cinnamic  or  quinic  acid,  Avhich  easily  pass  by  reduction  (quinic 
acid)  or  by  oxidation  (cinnamic  acid)  into  benzoic  acid.  It  may  be  formed  by  the 
union  AAuth  hydration  of  benzoic  acid  with  glycin  : — 


+C2H5N02=  CgHgNOg  -1-  II2O 

Benzoic  acid  -f  Glycin  = Hippnric  acid  + A\’'utev. 

[If  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  Avith  alkalies  or  strong  mineral  acid,  it  splits  up  Avith 
hydration  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  or  glycin. 


C.H,  - CO  - 

Hippuric  acid 

C.H.  - COOH  + H - N<ch,-COOH 

Benzoic  acid  Glycocoll.] 

[Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid. — When  benzoic  acid  is  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  animal  (rabbit  or  dog),  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric 
acid,  so  that  someAvhere  in  the  body  benzoic  acid  meets  Avith  and  combines  Avith 
glycin.  Hitro-benzoic  acid  appears  as  nitro-hippuric  acid.  As  the  benzoic  acid 
passes  through  the  body,  it  becomes  conjugated  Avith  glycin  or  glycocoll,  chiefiy  in 
the  kidneys.  The  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is  chiefly  derived  from 
some  substance  Avith  a benzoic  acid  residue — the  aromatic  combinations — present 
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in  the  cuticular  coverings  of  the  food.  That  hippuric  acid,  in  part  at  least,  is 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  i.e.,  hy  the  cells  of  tlie  renal  tnbules,  is  shown  by  the 
following  considerations  : — If  arterialised  blood,  containing  benzoic  acid  and  glycin, 
or  even  benzoic  acid  alone,  be  passed  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a fresh,  living, 
excised  kidney,  a so-called  “ surviving  kidney,”  hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  blood 
after  it  is  perfused.  Even  after  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  kidney  be  kejit  cool, 
tire  synthesis  takes  place.  The  kidney  in 
this  case  also  must  not  be  dead,  but  a 
^‘surviving”  one.  If  the  kidney  be  kept 
too  long,  the  conjugation  does  not  take 
place.  If  the  fresh  surviving  kidney  be 
chopped  up,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body  with  benzoic  acid  and  glyco- 
coll,  hippuric  acid  is  formed.  Oxygen 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  process,  for, 
if  blood  or  serum  containing  carbonic  oxide 
be  used,  there  is  no  formation  of  hippuric 
acid.] 

[If  the  liver  be  excised  in  frogs,  and 
benzoic  acid,  or  better,  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll,  be  injected  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac,  hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  tissues 
and  secretions.  Thus  the  liver  is  not  the  locality,  or  exclusive  locality,  in  the 
frog,  where  the  synthesis  occurs.  But  in  the  frog,  it  may  be  formed  after  extir- 
pation of  the  kidneys.  It  is  only  in  the  dog  that  its  exclusive  formation  in  the 
kidney  has  been  proved  {Bunge  and  Sclimiedeherg).'] 

[There  is  one  difficulty  about  the  matter,  viz.,  that  glycin,  as  such,  has  not  been 
found  in  the  tissues.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  formed  in  various  meta- 
bolic processes,  and  is  as  rapidly  combined  with  some  other  body.  It  may  be 
formed  in  this  rvay  m the  kidney,  and  immediately  combine  Avith  benzoic  acid  to 
form  hijApuric  acid.] 


Fig.  315. 
Hippuric  Acid. 


According  to  tlii.s  view,  it  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  lienee 
it  is  absent  from  the  urine  of  sucking  calves,  as  well  as  after  feeding  with  grain  devoid  of 
husk.  But  it  is  also  formed  in  the  body  from  the  proteids.  In  the  dog,  the  formation  of 
hippuric  acid  occm&  in  {Schiniedcherg  aiul  Bunge),  and  in  the  frog  also  outside  the 

kidney.  Kiihne  and  Hallwachs  thought  it  was  formed  in  the  liver,  and  Jaarsveld  and  Stockvis 
in  the  kidney,  liver,  and  intestine.  The  observation  of  Salomon  that,  after  excision  of  the 
kidneys  in  rabbits,  and  injection  of  benzoic  acid  into  the  blood,  hipipuric  acid  was  found  in 
the  muscles,  blood,  and  liver,  goes  to  show  that  it  must  be  formed  in  other  organs  beside 
tlm  kidneys.  The  power  of  chmiging  benzoic  acid  introduced  into  the  human  body  into 
hippuiic  acid  may  even  be  abolished  in  disease  of  the  kidney.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  seems  that  hip[niric  acid,  already  formed,  may  be  again  decomposed  in  the  tissues. 

It  is  greatly  increased  after  eating  pears,  plums,  and  cranberries;  in  icterus,  some  liver 
affections,  and  in  diabetes. 

Preparation.  Add  milk  of  lime  to  {hafrcuih  urine  of  horses  or  cows  to  form  calcic  hippurate. 
Filter,  evajiorate  the  filtrate  to  a small  bulk,  and  precijiitato  the  hippuric  acid  with  exce.ss  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  To  purify  the  hippuric  acid,  crystallise  it  several  times  from  a hot  watery 
solution. 

Cynuric  Acid  CnoHjjN^Oy-p  H„0  occurs  in  the  urine  of  dogs  [J.  v.  Liebig). 

Allantoin,  Wliicli  occiu‘.s  in  tlic  iuuniotic  Iluid  of  the  coav,  is  found  in 

minute  traces  in  normal  urine  after  iiesli  food,  and  is  more  abundant  during  the 
first  Aveeks  of  life  and  during  pregnancy.  [It  to  a largo  extent  replaces  urea  in 
the  urine  of  the  fadus.] 

After  large  doses  of  tannic  acid  the  amount  is  increased  (,SWi,o«ta).  while,  in  dog.s,  feeding 
Avith  uric  acid  also  increases  it  {Sidkowski). 

Properties.— It  forms  shining,  prismatic  crystals  ; from  the  urine  of  sucking  calves  it 
crystallises  in  transparent  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  by  ferments  into  urea,  ammonium  oxalate, 
and  caibonate,  and  another  as  yet  unknown  body.  Preparation — (u)  the  urine  is  precipitated 
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with  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  is  removed  by  sulnhnretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
filtrate  itself  is  then  evaporated  to  a syrup,  from  which  the  crystals  separate,  after  standiiiK 
Tlioy  nre  then  washed  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  the  water 

\oaUcowski), 

261.  COLOURINa-MATTEES  OF  THE  URINE.— 1.  UrobUin  i.s  mo.st 
abundant  in  the  higlily-colonred  nrinc  of  fevers,  but  it  also  occurs  in  normal  urine 
{Jaffe).  It  is  identical  with  the  hydrobilirubiu  of  Maly  (§  177,  3,  g).  It  is  a de- 
rivative of  htematin,  tvhich  also  yields  the  hilegngmenis  (§177).  It  gives  a or 
reddish-yelloiv,  colour  to  itrine,  which  becomes  yellow  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
[What  is  called  normal  bilirubin  seems  to  be  the  principal  colouring-matter  in  urine.] 

[MacMunn,  cliiefly  from  spectroscopic  observations,  finds  that  two  entirely  different  substances 
fiave  been  included  under  tlie  name  of  “urobilin,”  viz.,  that  of  normal  and  that  of  pathological 
uiine,  and  that  hydrobilirubin  is  not  identical  witli  either.  The  pathological  urobilin  seems  to 
be  closely  connected  with  stercobilin  (§  18.5).] 

Preparation.  Preimre  a chloi'oform  extract  of  urine  containing  urobilin — add  iodine  to  the 
extract,  and  remove  the  iodine  by  shaking  the  mixture  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  which  forms 
potassic  iodide.  This  potash  solution  becomes  yellow  or  brownish-yellow,  and  exhibits  beauti- 
ful fluorescence  {Oerharclt). 

Uiobilin  luay  be  extracted  from  many  urines  by  ether  {S'ctlkowski).  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  e.g.,  sodium  amalgam,  a colourless  jiroduct  is  obtained,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  0,  and  becomes  retransformed  into  urobilin.  This  colourless  body 
is  identical  with  the  chromogen  which  Jaffe  found  in  urine. 

If  urine  is  treated  with  soda  or  potash,  the  characteristic  absorption-band  lying  between  h 
and  U passes  nearer  to  b,  becomes  darker  and  more  sharply  defined.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
urobilin  is  formed^  in  urine  after  it  is  voided,  from  another  urobilin-forming  body  (Jatfe’s 
chromogen)  absorbing  oxygen.  If  urine  containing  urobilin  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  zinc  chloride  be  added,  it  e.xhibits  marked  fluorescence  ; it  has  a green  shimmer  by  reflected 
light.  When  urobilin  is  isolated,  it  fluoresces  without  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride.  In  cases 
of  jaundice  (§  180),  where  Gmelin’s  test  sometimes  fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  bile-pigments, 
urobilin  occurs.  This  “urobilin-icterus”  {Oerhardt)  occurs  chiefly  after  the  absorption  of 
large  extravasations  of  blood.  According  to  Cazeneuve,  the  urobilin  is  increased  in  all  diseases 
where  there  is  increased  disintegi'ation  of  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 

2.  Urochrome  was  regarded  {Thudiehum)  as  the  chief  colouring-matter  of  urine.  It  may  be 
isolated  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  [It  is 
possibly  impure  urobilin,]  The  watery  solution  oxidises,  and  when  exposed  to  air  becomes  red 
owing  to  the  formation  of  uroerythrin.  When  acted  on  by  acids,  new  decompo-sition-products 
are  formed,  e.g.,  uromelanin.  Uroerythrin  gives  the  red  colour  to  deposits  of  urates  (§  258). 

3.  A brown  pigment  containing  iron  is  carried  down  with  uric  acid,  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  258).  T?y  repeatedly  adding  sodic  urate  to  the  urine, 
and  precipitating  the  uric  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a considerable  amount  may  be  obtained 
{Kunkel). 

4.  Urine  boiled  with  HCl  yields  a garnet-red  crystalline  pigment,  urorubin,  to  ether. 

In  cases  of  melanotic  tumours,  there  has  been  occasionally  observed  urine,  which  becomes 
dark,  owing  to  melanin  (S  250,  4),  or  to  a colouring-matter  containing  iron  {Kunkel). 

262.  INDIGO,  PHENOL,  KRESOL,  PYROKATECHIN,  AND  SKATOL 
FORMING  SUBSTANCES.— 1.  Indican.  [CgH-NSOJ,  or  indigo-forming  sub- 
stance {Schunclc),  is  derived  from  indol,  CgH-N,  tire  basis  of  indigo,  wdiicli  is 
formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids  (§  170,  II.),  but  it 
also  arises  as  a putrefactive  product  (§  184,  III.).  Indol,  'when  united  with  the 
radical  of  sulphuric  acid,  HSOy,  and  combined  with  potassium,  forms  the  so-called 
indigogen  or  indican  of  urine  {Brieger,  Baumann).  This  substance  (CgHoNS04lv 
= potassium  indoxy  1-sulphate)  forms  white  glancing  tablets  and  plates;  readily 
soluble  in  Avater  and  less  so  in  alcohol,  lly  oxidation  it  forms  indigo-blue ; 
2 indican -b02  = C](iH]oN202  (indigo-blue) -f  2IIKSO4  (f'-cid  potassic  sulidiate).  It 
is  more  abumlant  in  the  urine  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  absent  from  the  urine  of 
the  newly-born  {Senator).  [The  indigo  in  the  animal  body  is  derived  from  indol, 
the  basis  of  the  indigo  group.  Indol  is  formed  in  the  intestine  liy  the  bacterial 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  Avhen  absorbed  it  is  oxidised  into  iiuloxyl — 

Cgll.N-fO  = C8lT„(OH)  N 

Indol  Indoxyl 
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Tests. — (1)  Add  to  40  drops  of  uriiio,  -3  to  4 c.c.  of  strong  finning  hydrochloric  acid,  and  2 
to  3 drops  of  nitric  acid,  lloil,  a violet-red  colour  (with  the  deimsition  of  true  crystalline 
indigo-blue  (rhombic)  and  indigo-red  attests  its  presence.  Putrefaction  causes  a similar  decom- 
position in  imlican ; hence,  wo  not  unfreipiently  observe  a bluish-red  pellicle  of  microscopic 
crystals  of  indigo-blue,  or  even  a precipitate  of  the  same.  (2)  Mix  in  a beaker  equal  quantities 
of  urine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  two  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  ; the  mixture 
at  tirst  becomes  clear,  then  blue  iJaffi).  Add  chloroform,  and  shake  the  mixture  vigorously 
for  some  time  ; the  chloroform  dissolves  the  blue  colouring-matter,  which  is  obtained  as  a 
deposit,  when  the  chloroform  evaporates  {Senator,  Salkowski)  [What  happens  in  this  case  is 
that  the  indigo  exists  in  urine  as  a colourless  combination — indoxyl-sulphate  of  potash,  the 
conjugated  sulphuric  acid  is  split  up,  and  the  indoxyl  is  oxidised  into  indigo — 

2C8HbNKS04  + 0,,  = C,„H,„NA  + 2HKS04 
Iiuloxyl  sulphate  of  potash  IiuUgo  hltic 

(3)  Heat  to  70°  one  part  of  urine  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  shake  up  with  chloroform; 
the  chloroform  dissolves  the  indigo  which  is  formed,  assumes  a violet  colour,  and  gives  an 
absoiqition  band  between  C and  D,  slightly  nearer  D {Hoppe- Scyler). 

Quantity. — Jali'e  found  in  1500  c.c.  of  normal  human  urine,  4'5  to  19'5  milligrams  of 
indigo  ; horse’s  urine  contains  23  times  as  much.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  increases 
the  indican  in  the  urine  {Jaffd).  E.  Ludwig  obtained  indican  by  heating  hamiatin  or  urobilin 
with  a caustic  alkali  and  zinc  dost.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  .sweat  (§  286)  {Bizio). 

Pathological. — The  indican  in  the  urine  is  increased  when  much  indol  is  formed  in  the 
intestine  (§  170,  II.),  e.g.,  in  typhus,  lead  colic,  trichinosis,  cataiTh  and  htemorrhage,  of  the 
stomach,  cholera,  carcinoma  of  the  liver  and  stomach;  obstruction  of  the  bowels  or  ileus, 
peritonitis,  and  diseases  of  the  small  intestine.  [It  is  a fact  of  some  practical  importance  that 
a large  quantity  of  the  indoxyl  compound,  indican,  is  found  in  the  urine  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  increased  after  ligature  of  the  small,  but  not  the  large,  intestine  in  dogs.  This 
is  due  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  albumin  in  the  intestine  yielding  indol.  In  man  it  is 
increased  in  obstruction  of  the  small,  but  not  of  the  large,  gut.] 

2.  Phenol,  C,;IIr,0  (carbolic  acid,  § 252,  W.),  was  discovered  by  Stadeler  in  litiman 
urine  (more  abundant  in  horse’s  urine).  It  does  not  occur  as  carbolic  acid,  but  in 
combination  with  a substance  from  which  it  is  separated  by  distillation  Avith  dilute 
mineral  acids.  The  “phenol-forming  substance”  is,  according  to  Eaumann, 
“ phenolsulphuric  acid”  (CgH^O,  SO3H),  AAdiich  in  urine  is  united  with  potash 
\i.e.,  as  phenol-sulphate  of  potassium,  C,H,0  . SO3K.] 

Phenol  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  ]iroteids  by  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170,  II.), 
and  also  from  putrefaction  (§  184,  III.),  the  mother-substance  being  tyrosin.  Hence,  the  for- 
mation of  phenolsulphuric  acid  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  indican. 

If  in  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid  it  be  absorbed,  the  phenolsulphuric  acid  becomes  greatly 
increased  in  amount,  so  that  sulphuric  acid  must  be  united  with  it;  hence,  alkaline  sulphates 
am  decomposed  in  the  body,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  absent  from  the  urine  {Baumann). 
Living  muscle  or  liver,  when  digested  in  a stream  of  air  for  several  hours  with  blood  to  which 
phenol  and  sodic  snljihate  are  added,  yields  phenolsulphuric  acid ; while,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, pyrokatechin  forms  ethersulphuric  acid. 

Carboluria. — When  carbolic  acid  is  used  externally  or  internally,  and  it  is  absorbed,  it  causes 
a deej)  dark-coloxired  urine  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iihenol  into  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinon 
(orthobioxybenzol  = C„HflOo),  which  for  the  most  part  appears  in  the  urine  as  ethersulphuric 
acid  {Baumann  and  others).  [These  substances  in  an  alkaline  urine  become  brown  on  exposure 
to  air,  and  ]iroduco  the  dark  colour  of  the  urine  in  so-called  carboluria.] 

.3.  Parakresol  (C-HgO),  (hydroxyltoluol,  Avitb  its  isomers  ortho-  and  meta-kresol 
(the  latter  in  traces),  is  more  abundant  in  urine  {Baumann,  Pre.usse).  It  also 
occurs  in  conjugation  Avitli  sul[)liuric  acid.  [It  occurs  as  kresol  sulphate  of 
potassium,  C-H/J  . SO3K.] 

Test  for  phenol  (and  also  kresol): — Distil  150  c.c.  urine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
distillate  gives  a brown  crystalline  deposit  of  tribromoidienol  with  bromine  water,  as  Avell  as  a 
red  colour  with  Millon’s  reagent. 

Hydroxybcnzol  (pyrokatechin,  hydroquinon)  is  obtained  from  urine  when  it  is  heated  for  a 
long  time  Avith  hydrochloric  acid. 

Eesorcin,  which  is  an  isomer  of  hydroquinon,  Avhen  administered  internally,  also  appears  in 
the  urine  as  ethersulphuric  acid.  Toluol  and  naphthalin  behave  similarly,  llenzol  is  oxidised 
to  2>henol. 

4.  Pyrokatechin  or  Katechol,  CiiH^Og  (metadibydroxylbcnzol),  is  formed  along 
with  liydrocpiinon  from  phenol,  and  is  ait  isomer  of  the  former.  It  behaves  like 
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indol  and  plieuol,  for  ^vlien  united  with  sulidiuric  acid,  it  yields  tlie  pyrokatechin- 
forining  substance.  Small  quantities  sometimes  occur  in  human  urine ; it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  urine  of  children ; it  becomes  darker  when  the  urine  putrefies. 

5.  Skatol  [CgHg(CHg)N  (methyl-indol)],  Avhicli  is  crystalline,  and  is  formed 
during  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  also  appears  in  the  urine  as  a compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  (§  252),  [i.e.,  as  skatoxyl-sulphate  of  potassium,  CgliglS'O . S0..K1. 
On  feeding  a dog  Avith  skatol,  Brieger  found  much  potassic  skatol-oxy-sulphate! 

Test.— Skatol  coinpounds  are  recognised  by  adding  dilute  nitric  acid,  wliich  causes  a violet 
colour,  or  turning  nitric  acid,  which  precipitates  red  flakes  (Ncncki).  Its  quantity  is  regulated 
by  the  same  conditions  as  indican.  ° 

[It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  aromatic  combinations  present  in  the  urine 
occur  as  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  compounds,  i.e.,  as  ethereal  sulphates. 
Indol,  phenol,  and  skatol,  deriA^ed  from  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  proteids 

in  the  intestine,  must  someAvhere  after  absorption  unite  Avith  sulphuric  acid 

probably  in  the  liver— to  form  these  compounds,  f.e.,  that  in  the  liver  poisonous 
compounds  are  converted  into  innocuous  ones  [p.  324).  Baumann  has  shoAim  that 
if  the  intestine  he  disinfected,  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  disappears  from  the 
urine.] 

The  aromatic  oxyacids,  hydroparacumaric  acid,  and  paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  (the  former  a 
putrefactive  product  of  flesh,  the  latter  obtained  by  E.  and  H.  Salkoivski  from  putrid  albumin) 
occur  in  the  urine  {Baumann,  § 252).  Test.— Shake  the  urine  treated  Avith  a mineral  acid  with 
ether,  CA^aporate  the  latter,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  water.  If  aromatic  oxyacids  are  present, 
they  give  a red  colour  with  Millon’s  reagent. 

Baumann  gives  the  following  series  of  bodies,  which  are  formed  from  tyrosin  by  decomposi- 
tion and  oxidation  ; most  of  the  substances  are  formed  both  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
and  also  in  the  inte.stine,  whence  they  pass  into  the  urine Tyrosin,  CgH^NOjq  H.,= 
(hydroparacumaric  acid)  + NH3.  CqHjQ03  = CgHjQ0  (paraethvlphenol,  not  yet  proved) 
+ C0,.  C8H,„0  + 03  = C8H803  (paraoxyphenylacetic  acid)  + H30.  C8H803  = CVHgO  (parakresol) 

-t-COo.  C5.H80  + 03  = C7H603  (paroxybenzoic  acid,  not  yet  proved) + H„0.  C7H803=C8H„0 
(phenol) + COj. 

Potassium  sulphocyanide,  or  tliio-cyanate,  derived  from  the  saliva,  also  occiu’s 
ill  urine.  [It  passes  into  the  intestine,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  is  excreted 
in  the  urine.]  After  acidnlation  Avith  hydrochloric  acid,  its  presence  may  he 
detected  by  the  ferric  chloride  test  (§  146 — Gsclieidlen  and  J.  Munk).  One  litre 
of  human  urine  contains  0'02  to  0‘08  gram  combined  Avith  an  alkali. 

Succinic  acid  (C^HgOj)  occurs  chiefly  after  a diet  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  almost  disappears  after 
a vegetable  diet.  It  is  a decomposition-product  of  asjiaragin,  and  occurs  in  considerable  amount 
in  the  urine  after  eating  asparagus.  It  is  also  a product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150), 
and  as  it  pas.ses  out  of  the  body  unchanged,  it  occurs  in  the  urine  of  those  who  imbibe  spirituous 
liquors.  It  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine  (Neuhaucr). 

Lactic  acid  (CgHgOg)  is  a constant  constituent  of  urine.  Some  observers  have  found  ferment- 
able lactic  acid  in  diabetic  urine  ; sarcolactic  acid  after  jioisoning  with  phosphorus  and  in 
trichinosis.  Occasionally  traces  of  volatile  fatty  acids  are  present.  Some  animal  gum  occurs 
in  urine  (p.  476),  and  Bechamp’s  “ nephrozymose  ” consists  for  the  most  part  of  gum  {Land- 
wehr).  This  substance  is  ]irecipitated  from  urine  by  adding  to  it  three  times  its  volume  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol.  It  is  not  a simple  body,  but  at  60°  to  70°  C.  it  transforms  starch  into  sugar 
(v.  Vinlschgau). 

Ferments. — Traces  of  diastatic,  peptic,  and  reimet  ferment  have  been  found, 
especially  in  urine  of  high  specific  gravity.  [Fibrin  placed  in  urine  absorbs  the 
ferments.]  Trypsin  is  said  not  to  occur  normally  {Leo). 

Traces  of  sugar  [i.e.,  dextrose]  {Briicke,  Bence  Jones),  to  the  amount  of  0'05  to  O’Ol  per  cent., 
occur  in  normal  urine.  [Bunge  doubts  the  occurrence  of  sugar  and  lactic  acid  in  normal  urine.] 
After  the  ingestion  of  milk-,  cane-,  or  grape-sugar  (60  grins.)  these  varieties  of  sugar  appear  in 
small  quantity  in  the  urine  ( TForm-Miillcr — § 267,  7). 

Kryptophanic  acid  (C3H9NO5),  according  to  Thudichum,  occurs  as  a free  acid  in  urine,  but 
Landwchr  regards  it  as  an  animal  gum. 

Reducing  substances. — Substances  Avhich  give  Trommer’s  test  always  occur  in 
tlie  urine.  Normal  human  urine  reduces  cupric  salts,  like  a 0‘15-0'25  solution  of 
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grape-sugar  (more  in  fever).  About  f of  these  substances  seems  to  be  compounds 
of  glycuronic  acid  (§  275),  and  ^ is  due  to  uric  acid  and  kreatinin  {Fliickiger). 

Aceton  (CaHijO)  is  formed  when  iioriiial  urine  is  o.\idised  with  potassic  hicliromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  it  is  formed  from  a reducing  substance  present  in  normal  urine  (apparently 
derived  Irom  the  grape-sugar  ot  the  blood).  Aceton  occurs  in  traces  as  a normal  urinary  con- 
stituent, which  is  increased  during  increased  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  c.g.,  carcinoma,  in- 
anition. It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  in  fever  {v.  Jaksch).  Lieben’s  Test. —Acidulate 
halt  a litre  ot  urine  with  HCl  and  distil ; when  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  ammonia 
there  is  a turbidity  due  to  iodoform  (p.  517). 

II.  THE  INOEGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  UEINE.— The  inorganic 
constituents  are  eitlicr  taken  into  the  body  as  sucli  Avitli  the  food  and  pass  off  un- 
changed in  the  urine,  or  tliey  are  formed  in  the  body,  owing  to  the  sulphur  and 
phospliorus  of  tlie  food  being  oxidised  and  the  products  uniting  with  bases  to  form 
salts.  The  quantity  of  salts  excreted  daily  in  the  urine  is  9 to  25  grams  to  f 
oz.]. 

Sodic  chloride — to  the  amount  of  12  (10  to  13)  grams  [180  grains] — is  excreted 
daily.  It  is  increased,  after  a meal,  by  inuscular  exercise,  drinking  of  water, 
and  generally,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  by  the  free  use  of  large 
quantities  of  common  salt,  and  by  potash  salts  also ; it  is  diminished  under  the 
opposite  conditions. 

In  disease  it  is  greatly  diminished  ; in  pneumonia  and  other  inflammations  accompanied  by 
effusions,  in  continued  diarrhoea  and  jirofuse  sweating,  constantly  in  albuminuria  and  in 
dropsies.  [In  cases  of  pneumonia,  sodic  chloride  may  at  a cei'tain  stage  almost  disappear  from 
the  urine  : c.g.,  to  1 or  2 grams — at  the  crisis  8 grams,  and  the  day  after  16  grams — • 
and  it  is  a good  sign  when  the  chloiides  begin  to  reappear.]  In  other  chronic  diseases, 
the  amount  of  NaCl  excreted  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  amount  of  urine  passed.  In  condi- 
tions of  excitement  the  amount  of  sodic  chloride  is  diminished,  and  potassic  chloride  increased  ; 
in  conditions  of  depression  the  reverse  is  the  case  [Zeulzcr). 

Tests  for  chlorides. — ^Add  to  the  urine  nitric  acid  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which 
gives  a white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  In  albuminous  urine  the  albumin  must 
first  be  removed.  Microscopically  look  for  the  step-like  forms  of  common  salt,  and  also  for  the 
crystals  of  sodic  chloride  and  urea  (§  256,  4). 

[Estimation  of  Clilorides  (Volliarcl’s  luetliod).— (1)  A S.S.  (f.e.,  a standard 
solution)  of  .silver  nitrate  is  prepared  so  that  1 c.c.  = ‘010  grm.  NaCl  or  -006  of  Cl. 
It  is  placed  in  a burette.  (2)  A 10  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potasli  is  used  as  the  indicator. 

Place  2 c.c.  of  urine  in  a glass,  add  a few  drops  of  (2),  and  drop  in  (1)  from  a burette  = a red 
precipitate  ol  chromate  of  .silver,  which  disappears  on  shaking,  giving  ])lace  to  a white  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride.  Add  S.S.  until  the  fluid  in  daylight  retains  a red  colour,  not  orange,  i.c., 
until  all  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated,  which  is  indicated  by  the  persistence  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  chromate  of  silver.  Read  olf  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  used.  Multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  ol  urine  passed  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  S.S.  used  and  divide  by  200.  Suppose 
a person  passed  2000  c.c.  of  urine  in  24  hours  and  2 c.c.  of  the  S.S.  were  required  to  obtain 

the  reaction,  then  = grams  of  NaCl. 

Mohr  s Method. — This  .simple  method  gives  approximate  results.  Dilute  10  c.c.  of  urine  with 
water  to  100  c.c.;  neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  3 drops  of  a concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  chromate.  Drop  in  from  a burette  a S.S.  of  silver  nitrate  (14’53  grms.  to  500  c.c. 
water),  until  on  stirring  a red  colour  persists.  Every  c.c.,  of  the  S.S.  =10  milligrams  of  NaCl 
or  -00607  grams  of  chlorine. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  occur.s  in  urine  [in  tltc  form  of  two  classes  of  pbospluites, — 

(1)  Alkaline  phosphates  as  acid  sodic  phosphate,  acid  potassic  phosphate,  and 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates, — acid  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates  to  the  amount 
of  about  2 grams  daily  [.30  grains] ; it  is  more  abundant  after  an  animal  than  after 
a vegetaljle  diet.  TIio  amount  increases  .after  a mid-day  meal  until  evening,  and 
falls  during  the  night  until  next  d.ay  at  noon.  It  is  partly  derived  from  the  alka- 
line and  G.arthy  [diosphates  of  tlie  food,  and  ]).artly  .as  a (lecomposition-product  of 
lecithin  and  nuclein.  As  jihospborus  is  an  impoi-tant  constituent  of  the  nervous 
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system,  the  relative  increase  of  phosphoric  acid  is  due  to  increased  metabolism  of 
the  nervous  substance. 

Pathological. — la  fevers,  the  increased  e.xcretion  of  potassic  ])hosphate  is  due  to  a consump- 
tion of  blood  and  muscle  (§  220,  3).  It  is  also  increased  in  inflainniation  of  the  brain,  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  diabetes,  and  oxaluria  ; after  the  administration  of  lactic  acid,  morphia, 
chloral,  or  chloroform.  It  is  diminished  during  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
Icetal  bones  ; also  after  the  use  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

[Tests. — To  urine  add  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  boil,  a canary- 
yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosiDhomolybdate  indicates  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Or,  add  half  its  volume  of  caustic  potash  to  urine,  and  boil.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipi- 
tated, but  not  the  alkaline  phosphates.] 

Earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  heat  in  some  pathological  urines.  This 
precipitate  is  distinguished  from  albumin,  Avhich  is  also  precipitated  by  heat,  by 
being  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  Avhich  precipitated  albumin  is  not.  [The  earthy  pho.s- 
phates  are  not  precipitated  until  near  the  boiling  point.] 

[Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated 
by  titration  with  a,  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate  ; fcrroeyanidc  of  potassium  being  the 
indicator.  The  indicator  gives  a brownish-red  colour  when  there  is  an  excess  of  free  uranium 
acetate. 

Place  50  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  in  a beaker,  add  to  it  5 c.c.  of  a solution  of  sodic  acetate  (con- 
taining 100  grams  of  sodic  acetate  and  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  in  1 litre  of  water).  In  a burette 
place  a S.S.  of  uranium  acetate  which  is  previously  titrated  to  such  a strength  that  1 c.c.  = 
•005  grin,  phosphoric  acid.  Drop  in  the  standard  solution,  until  a drop  of  the  mixture  gives  a 
faint  brown  colour  with  a drop  of  the  indicator  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium).  This  is  done  on  a 
porcelain  slab.  Boil  and  test  again.  If  necessary,  add  a few  more  drops  of  the  S.S.  until  the 
brown  colour  reappears.  Read  off  the  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  used.  Suppose  17  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  are 
used,  then  '005  x17= '085  grms.  phosphoric  acid  in  50  c.c.  urine.  Suppose  a patient  passes 
1250  c.c.  urine  in  24  hours,  then  50  : 1250  ; ; '085  : x) 

1250  X -085  . , , 

gQ = 2’12  grams  of  phosphoric  acid  passed  in  24  hours.] 

In  addition  to  phosphoric  acid,  phosphorus  occurs  in  an  incompletely  oxidised  form  in  the 
urine,  c.g.,  glycero-phosphoric  acid  [CgH^POg]  (§  251,  2),  which  occurs  to  the  amount  of  15 
milligrams  in  a litre  of.urine  ; it  is  increased  in  nervous  diseases  and  after  chloroform  narcosis. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine,  the  greater  part  in  combination  ivitli  the 
alkalies,  \i.e.,  as  pre-formed  or  combined  sulphuric  acid],  and  the  remainder  united 
with  indol,  skatol,  and  pyrokatechin,  in  the  form  of  aromatic  ethersulphm’ic 
compounds,  i.e.,  as  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  (p.  503),  [forming  the  ethereal 
sulphates],  the  ratio  bemg  1 : 0'1045.  All  conditions  rvliich  favour  the  formation 
of  indol,  skatol,  or  pyrokatechin  increase  the  amount  of  combined  or  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  total  daily  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  2'5  to  3-5  grams  [37 
to  52  grains].  It  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  sulphur  {Krmise).  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  hence 
its  amount  rims  parallel  with  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  The  amount  of  alka- 
line sulphates  in  the  food  is,  as  a rule,  very  small. 

Test  for  Sulphuric  Acid. — Barium  chloride  gives  a copious  white  heavy  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

An  increased  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  fevers  indicates  an  increased  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  In  renal  inflammation  it  has  been  obsei’ved  to  be  diminished,  and  in  eczema 
it  is  greatly  increased.  Feeding  with  taurin  (which  coiitiiins  sulphur),  in  the  case  ot  rabbits, 
(but  not  in  carnivora  or  man),  increases  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  {Salkowski).  Accord- 
ing to  Ziilzer,  a copious  secretion  of  bilo  lessens  the  relative  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
urine. 

In  addition  to  snljihuric  acid,  sul[)hur  {})  occur.s  in  an  incompletely  oxidised  form  in  the  urine 
(])otassium  sulphocyaiiide,  cystin,  and  sulphur-bearing  comjiounds  derived  from  the  bile) 
{K'unJcel,  v.  Voit — § 177,  6).  Hyp>osulpihurous  acid,  as  an  alkaline  salt,  is  an  ufmornmf  con- 
stituent in  typhus  ; and  so  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  recognised  by  the  blackening  of  a 
piece  of  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  held  over  the  urine. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — Acidulate  strongly  with  acetic  acid  60 
c.c.  of  urine  and  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  barium  chloride.  After  being  heated 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  water-bath,  the  precipitate  falls  and  is  then  collected  on  a filter,  and 
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washed  with  water,  then  with  dilute  HCI,  and  u^min  witli  water.  The  hni’ic  sulplintc  purified 
in  this  way  is  then  huriieil  and  weighed.  It  contains  all  the  sulpliuric  acid  wliich  formed 
salts,  i.c.,  all  the  combined  sulphuric  acid. 

The  filtrate  and  the  washings  obtained  after  the  above  process  contain  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  organic  bodies.  The  liltrato  and  washing  are  mixed,  to  them  is  added  ^ of 
its  volume  of  HCI,  and  the  whole  is  heated  for  some  time.  Barium  sulphate  and  a resinous 
substance  separate  out.  Filter,  di.ssolve  and  wash  the  resinous  substance  o(f  the  filter  with 
liot  alcohol,  then  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  burn  the  deposit ; 1 iiart  barium  sulphate 
corresponds  to  0'3433  II .,804. 

[It  is  impoi'tiuit  to  notice  that  sulphur  occurs  in  several  combinations  in  urine, 
as  the  ordinary  bibasic  salts  and  the  monobasic  conjugated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
latter  forms  about  one-tenth  of  the  average  amount  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid. 
The  ordinary  sulphates  are  precipitated,  after  acidulation,  by  a soluble  barium  salt 
([).  506).  The  filtrate  still  contains  conjugated  sulphuric  acid.  Add  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  filtrate  and  boil;  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acids  are  broken  up 
and  niay  also  be  jirecipitated  as  a salt  of  barium.  The  filtrate  from  this  still 
contains  some  sulphur  organically  combined.  Under  certain  circumstances  cystin 
and  suli)hocyanides  both  containing  sulphur  occur  in  the  urine.] 

4.  Excessively  minute  traces  of  silicic  acid  and  nitric  acid  derived  from  drink- 
ing water  have  been  found  in  urine.  Organic  acids,  e.g.,  citric  and  tartaric,  when 
taken  internally,  increase  the  amount  of  carhonates  in  the  urine.  The  urine  may 
effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

The  sodium  in  the  urine  is  chiefly  combined  with  chlorine,  but  a small  part  of 
it  is  united  with  phosphoric  and  uric  acids ; potassium  (which  is  about  of  the 
sodium)  is  chiefly  combined  with  chlorine.  In  fevers,  more  potash  is  excreted  than 
soda,  and  during  convalesence  the  reverse  is  the  case ; calcium  and  magnesium 
exist  in  normal  acid  urine  as  chlorides  or  acid  phosphates.  If  the  urine  is  neutral, 
neutral  calcium  phosphate  and  magnesium  phosphate  are  precipitated.  Ebstein 
found  the  latter  in  alkaline  urine,  as  large  clear  four-sided  prisms,  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  calcium  carbonate  (fig.  3.38)  and  tribasic  calcic 
phosphate  are  deposited  as  such,  while  the  magnesium  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  or  triple  phosphate.  The  calcium  is  derived 
from  the  food,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  lime  salts  absorbed  from  the 
intestine.  Free  ammonia  is  said  to  occur  (0-72  gram  or  7 grains  daily)  in  per- 
fectly fresh  urine  {Neuhatier,  Briiclre),  and  the  amount  is  greater  with  an  animal 
than  with  a vegetable  diet  (Coranda).  The  amount  of  fixed  ammonia  is  increased 
by  the  administration  of  mineral  acids  (Walter,  Schmiedeherg,  Gdthgens).  Iron  (1 
to^  11  milligrams  per  litre)  is  never  absent.  There  is  a trace  of  hydric  peroxide 
(Schlhihein),  which  is  detected  by  its  decolorising  indigo-solution  on  the  addition  of 
iron  sulphate. 

Gases. — 24-4  c.c.  of  gas  was  obtained  from  one  litre  of  urine — 100  volumes  of 
the  gases  pumped  out  consisted  of  65-40  vol.  COg,  2’74  0,  13-86  N.  After  severe 
muscular  action,  the  amount  of  CO2  may  be  doubled ; digestion  also  increases  it, 
copious  drinking  diminishes  it. 

263.  FEEMENTATIONS  OF  UEINE. — Acid  Fermentation. — ^When  per- 
fectly fresh  urine  is  set  aside,  it  gn-adually  becomes  more  acid  from  day  to  day. 
This  is  called  the  “acid  fermentation.”  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  development 
of  special  fungi  (fig.  316,  a),  and  the  process  is  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of 
uric  acid  (c),  acid  sodium  urate,  in  amorphous  grains  (h),  and  calcium  oxalate  (d). 
According  to  Scherer,  the  fungus  and  the  mucus  from  the  Ifliulder  decompose  ]>art 
of  the  urinary  pigment  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids.  The  latter  sets  free  uric  acid 
from  neutral  sodium  urate,  so  that  free  uric  acid  and  sodium  unite  must  be  formed. 
Butiiric  Mu\  formic  ands  been  found  as  abnormal  decomposition-]iroducts  of 
other  urinary  constituents.  When  the  acid  fci-menfation  begins,  the  urine  absorbs 
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Deposit  in  “acid  ferineiitation  ” of  urine. 
h,  amorphous  sodium  urate  ; c,  uric  acid 
oxalate. 


a,  fungus  ; 
d,  calcium 


oxygen  {Pasteur).  According  to  Briicke,  it  is  the  lactic  acid,  formed  from  the 
minute  traces  of  sugar  present  in  urine,  which  causes  the  acidity.  According  to 
Eohmann,  avIio  recognises  the  acid  fermentation  as  an  exceptional  i)henomenon, 

the  acids  are  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  sugar,  and  from 
alcohol  Avhich  may  be  present 
accidentally.  While  the  urine 
is  still  acid,  it  becomes  turbid 
and  contains  nitrous  acid,  A\diose 
source  is  entirely  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  V.  A^oit  and  Hofmann, 
phosphoric  acid  and  a basic  salt 
are  formed  from  acid  sodium 
phosphate,  rvlierehy  part  of  the 
uric  acid  is  displaced  from  sodium 
urate,  thus  causing  the  formation 
of  an  acid  urate. 

Alkaline  Fermentation.  — 
A¥hen  urine  is  exposed  for  a still 
longer  time,  more  especially  in  a 
AAmrm  place,  it  becomes  neutral 
and  ultimately  ammoniacal,  ^.e., 
it  undergoes  the  alkaline  fermen- 
tation (hg.  317). 

This  condition  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  the  micrococcus  ureae  (hg. 
317),  {Pasteur,  Cohn)  and  Bacterium  ureae  (hgs.  317,  318),  Av.hich  causes  the  urea 
to  take  up  rvater,  and  decompose  into  COg  and  ammonia. 

[CONgH^-t  2H2O  = (NH^).,C03]. 

Uren  Ammonium  carbonate 

The  property  of  decomposing  urea  helongs  to  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  including  even  the 
sarciua  of  the  lungs — whose  germs  seem  to  he  uuivei-sally  diffused  in  the  air.  These  organisms 

produce  a soluble  ferment  {Musciilus), 
Avhich,  however,  only  passes  from  the  body 
of  the  cells  into  the  fluid  after  the  cell  or 
organism  has  been  killed  by  alcohol  [Lea). 

The  presence  of  ammonia  causes 
the  urine  to  become  turbid,  and  those 
substances  Avhich  are  insoluble  in 
an  alkaline  urine  are  precipitated — 
earthy  phosphates,  consisting  of  the 
amorphous  calcic  phosphate,  acid 
ammonium  urate  (hg.  316,  a),  in 
the  form  of  small  dark  granules 
covered  with  spines ; and,  lastly,  the 
large  clear  knife-rest  or  “ coffin-lid  ” 
form  of  anunonio-magnesic  phos- 
phate, or  triple  phosphate  (hg.  339). 
[The  last  substance  does  not  exist 
as  such  in  normal  urine,  but  it  is 
formed  when  ammonia  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  urea,  the 
ammonia  uniting  with  the  magnesium 
phosphate.  Its  presence  therefore  always  indicates  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
the  urine.]  In  cases  of  cataiTh  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  this  decomposi- 
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Fig.  317. 

Deposit  in  ammoniacal  urine  (alkaline  fermenta- 
tion). a,  acid  ammonium  urato  ; b,  ammonio- 
magiiesium  phosphate  ; c,  bacterium  ureas. 
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tion  may  take  place  withiii  the  bladder,  when  tlie  urine  always  contains  pus-cells 
(fig.  323)  and  detached  epithelium.  When  much  pus  is  i)resent,  the  urine  contains 
albumin.  Ammoniacal  urine  forms  white  fumes  of 
ammonium  chloride,  Avhen  a glass  rod  dipped  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  brought  near  it.  [When  ammonia 
is  added  to  normal  urine,  triple  phosphate  is  precipi- 
tated in  a feathery  form  (fig.  341).] 


[Significance  of  Triple  Phosphate. — If  urine  be  alkaline  gjg 

when  it  is  passed,  and  the  alkalinit)'  be  due  to  a volatile  alkali, 

i.c.,  to  NH;j,  then  decomposition  of  the  mine  has  taken  place,  and  Micrococcus  urere. 

this  kind  of  urine  is  a sure  sign  that  there  is  disease  of  the  genito-nrinary  mucous  membrane.] 


264.  ALBUMIN  IN  URINE  OE  ALBUMINURIA.— Serum-albumin  is  the 

most  important  abnormal  constituent  in  urine  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  It  occurs  in  blood  (§  32),  and  its  characters  are  described  in  § 249. 
[in  some  cases,  perhaiDS  in  most  cases,  serum-globulin  is  present  along  Avith  serum- 
albumin.] 


Causes  of  Albuminuria. — 1.  Serum-albumin  may  appear  in  urine  without  any  apparent 
anatomical  or  structural  change  of  the  renal  tissues.  This  condition  has  been  called  by  v. 
Bamberger  “Ifcemalogenous  albuminuria,”  and  by  Leube  “physiological  albuminuria”  although 
the  latter  term  is  not  a good  one.  It  occurs  but  rarely,  however,  and  sometimes  in  healthy 
individuals  Avhen  there  is  an  excess  of  albumin  in  the  blood-pla.sma  {e.cj.,  after  suppression 
of  the  secretion  of  milk),  aud  after  too  free  use  of  albuminous  food.  2.  As  a, result  of 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  vessels,  e.g.,  after  copious  drinking.  It  may  be  temporary 
or  it  may  be  persistent,  as  in  cases  of  congestion  following  heart  disease,  emphysema,  chronic 
pleuritic  effusions,  iuliltrations  of  the  lungs,  aud  after  compression  of  the  chest,  causing  conges- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  Avhich  extends  even  into  the  renal  veins,  &c.  3.  After  section 

or  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidneys,  Avhich  causes  great  congestion  of  these 
organs.  The  albuminuria,  which  accompanies  intense  aud  long-continued  abdominal  pain,  is 
brought  about  owing  to  a reflex  paralysis  of  the  renal  vessels.  4.  After  violent  muscular 
exercise.  [Senator  found  that  forced  marches  in  young  recruits  Avere  very  frequently  folloAved 
by  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  persisted  for  several  days.]  Convulsive  dis- 
orders, e.g.,  epilepsy,  the  spasms  of  dyspnoea  after  strychnin  poisoning,  in  shock  of  the  brain, 
apoplexy,  spinal  paralysis,  and  violent  emotions  ; the  excessive  use  of  morphia,  Avhich  perhaps 
acts  on  the  vaso-motor  centres.  5.  It  may  accompany  many  acute  febrile  diseases,  e.g.,  the 
exanthemata  (scarlet  fever),  typhus,  pneumonia,  and  pyaemia.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  due  to 
the  increase  of  temperature  paralysing  the  vessels,  but  more  probably  the  secretory  apparatus  of 
the  kidney  is  so  changed  {e.g.,  cloudy  swelling  of  the  renal  epithelium)  that  the  albumin  can 
pass  through  the  renal  membrane.  6.  Certain  degenerations  and  inflammations  of  the  kidneys 
at  several  of  their  stages.  7.  Inflammation  or  suppuration  in  the  ureter  or  urinary  passages. 
8.  Certain  chemical  substances  Avhich  irritate  the  renal  parenchyma,  e.g.,  cantharides,  carbolic 
acid.  9.  The  complete  withdrawal  of  common  salt  from  the  food.  The  albumin  disajipears 
Avhen  the  common  .salt  is  given  again.  10.  The  epithelium  may  be  in  such  a condition  that  it 
cannot  retain  the  albumin  ^oithin  the  vessels,  due  to  imperfect  nourishment  and  functional  weak- 
ness of  the  excretory  elements.  This  includes  the  albuminuria  of  ischmuiia,  and  that  after 
hffimorrhage;  in  anajrnia,  scorbutus,  icterus,  diabetes.  [Grainger  Stervart  finds  that  albuminuria 
is  more  common  among  presumably  healthy  peojde  than  was  formerly  supposed.]  [11.  Besides 
the  experimental  conditions  mentioned  above,  Avhat  is  called  experimental  albuminuria  may  be 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  renal  vein,  or  by  closing  the  renal  artery  for  a short  time  and  then 
removing  the  obstruction  and  allowing  the  blood  to  circulate.] 

[Besides  being  derived  from  the  secreting  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  albumin  may  be 
present  owing  to  admixture  with  the  secretions  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  iucliidino’ 
the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the  female.  In  some  cases  the  transudation  of  albumin  is  favoured  by 
changes  in  the  capillary  walls,  the  albumin  being  forced  through  by  the  intravascular  2>i'essure. 
Sometimes  albuminuria  occurs  during  the  course  of  severe  typhoid  fever,  and  in  acute  fevers 
generally,  where  the  tem])erature  is  jjersistently  above  40°  C.  (104°  T.).  The  high  temperature 
alters  the  filtering  membrane  and  j)ermits  the  filtration  of  albumin.] 

[So-called  Physiological  Albuminuria. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  that  condition  of  the 
urine,  where  traces  of  albumin  are  found  in  individuals  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Johnson 
and  Pavy  cite  such  cases,  while  Posner  asserts  that  all  urine — even  healthy  urine — contains  traces 
of  proteid.s,  whose  i)reSH.uce  is  ascertained  after  concentrating  tlie  urine.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  normal  urine  should  give  no  reaction  with  the  usual  tests  for  albumin.  Posner  i)reci2)i- 
tated  the  urine  Avith  alcohol,  washed  the  i)recipitate,  dissolved  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  tested  it. 
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with  the  feiTocyaiiide  test  for  albumin.  He  finds  that  minute  traces  of  proteid  are  detected  by 
the  following  modification  of  the  biuret  test Make  the  urine  alkaline,  and  by  the  “ contact 
method”  bring  a layer  of  very  dilute  cupric  sulphate  over  it;  when  the  two  lluids  touch,  a 
reddish-violet  ring  is  obtained.] 

The  tests  for  albumin  in  urine  depend  upon  the  facts  that  it  is  coagulated  by 
heat  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions,  and  it  is  precipitated  by  A'arious  reagents. 

[(1)  Heller’s  Test. — Plaee  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a test-glass,  and  pour  in  pure  colourless 
HNO3  so  as  to  ruu  down  the  side  of  the  glass,  forming  a layer  beneath  the  urine.  A white 
zone  of  coagulated  albumin  indicates  the  presence  of  albumin.  In  this  test  it  is  important  to 
wait  a certain  time  for  the  development  of  the  reaction.  In  urines  of  high  specific  gravity,  a 
haziness  due  to  acid  urates  may  be  formed  above  where  the  two  fluids  meet,  but  its  upper  edge 
is  not  circumscribed.  The  acid  decomposes  the  neutral  urates  and  forms  a more  insoluble  acid 
salt.  This  cloud  of  acid  urates  is  readily  dissolved  by  heat,  while  the  albumin  is  not ; the 
latter  is  always  a sharply  defined  zone  between  the  two  fluids.  In  very  concentrated  urine 
(rare),  nitric  acid  may  gradually  precipitate  crystalline  urea  nitrate.  In  patients  taking 
copaiba,  nitric  acid,  by  acting  on  the  resin,  causes  a slight  milkiness.] 

[(2)  Boiling  and  Nitric  Acid.— Place  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a test-tube  and  boil.  If  albumin  be 
present  in  small  quantity,  a faint  Iiaziness,  which  may  be  detected  in  a proper  light,  will  be 
produced.  Add  10  to  12  drops  of  HNO3.  If  the  turbidity  disappears  it  is  due  to  phosphates, 
while  if  any  remains  it  is  due  to  albumin.  If  albumin  be  present  in  large  quantity,  a copious 
whitish  coagulum  is  obtained.  Precautions.— («)  In  all  cases,  if  the  urine  be  turbid,  filter  it 
before  applying  any  test.  (6)  How  to  ioih— Boil  the  upper  strata  of  the  liquid,  and  take  care, 
if  any  coagulum  be  formed,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  else  the  tube  is 
liable  to  break,  (c)  In  performing  this  test  with  a neutral  solution,  note  when  the  precipitate 
falls,  for  albumin  is  preeijutated  about  70°  C.,  phosphates  not  till  about  the  boiling  point,  {d) 
Amount  of  Acid. — If  too  little  (2  or  3 drops)  HNO3  be  added,  or  too  much  (30  or  40  di’ops),  we 
may  fail  to  detect  albumin,  although  it  is  present.] 

(3)  Ferrocyanide  Test. — By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  [If 
albumin  be  present,  a Avhite  flocculent  precipitate  separates  in  the  cold.  Dr  Pavy  has  intro- 
duced pellets,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  citric  acid  and  sodic  ferrocyanide.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  add  a pellet  to  the  .suspected  urine.  Oliver’s  Papers. — Dr  Oliver  uses  papers,  one  saturated 
Avith  citric  acid  and  another  Avith  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  two  papers  are  added  to  the 
clear  filtered  urine.  Other  precipitauts  of  albumin,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper  impregnated 
Avith  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  are  used  by  Oliver.] 

(4)  Boiling  Acid  Urine. — If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  although  albumin  may  be  present,  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  heat  alone.  We  require  to  add  acetic  acid  until  a slightly  acid  I'eaction  is 
obtained.  Boiling  may  give  a precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  in  an  alkaline  urine,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  COj  being  driven  off.  This  precipitate  might  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  but 
on  adding  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  the  earthy  precipitate  is  dissolved,  Avhile  the  precipitate  of 
albumin  is  not  dissolved.  In  testing  for  albumin,  ahvays  use  clear  urine.  If  it  is  turbid, 
filter  it. 

[(5)  Metaphosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in  Avater  just  before  it  is  to  be  used  and  added  to  clear 
urine  {Hindenlang).  Graham  pointed  out  that  metaphosphoric  add  precipitated  albumin.  A 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  the  ordinary  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  a good  test  for  albumin,  but  it 
also  })recipitates  peptones.  It,  hoAvever,  changes  into  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  by  keeping, 
and  then  it  no  longer  precipitates  albumin.] 

[(6)  Sodic  Srdphate  and  Acetic  Acid. — Acidulate  10  c.c. of  urine  Avith  acetic  acid,  and  add  J of 
its  volume  of  a concentrated  .solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia.  On  heating,  if  albumin 
be  present,  a distinct  cloudiness  is  obtained.] 

[(7)  In  picric  acid  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  Ave  haA’o  a more  delicate  test  for  minute  traces 
of  albumin  than  either  heat  or  nitric  acid,  or  than  both  these  tests  combined.  It  is  used  cither 
in  the  form  of  crystals  or  poAvder,  or  as  a saturated  aqueous  solution.  Take  a four-inch  column 
of  urine  in  a test-tube,  hold  the  tube  in  a slanting  direction,  and  pour  an  inch  of  the  picric 
acid  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  AAdiere,  in  consequence  of  its  loAV  specific  gravity  (1006), 
it  mixes  only  Avith  the  upper  layer  of  the  urine.  It  coagulates  any  albumin  present.  The 
precipitate  occurs  at  once,  and  is  increased  by  heat,  Avhile  the  urate  of  soda,  which  is  sometimes 
precipitated,  is  soluble  on  heating.  Peptones  and  albumoses  are  also  iirecipitatcd  by  this 
reagent,  but  the  precipitate  redissolves  on  heating.] 

[(8)  Potassio-mercuric  iodide,  or  Tanret’s  reagent,  gives  a Avhite  precipitate.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  test,  but  it  also  precipitates  peptones  and  albumoses  (but  these  precipitates  are 
dissolved  by  heat),  alkaloids,  and  bile-salts.  The  reagent  consists  of  mercuric  chloride,  1’35 
grams  ; potassium  iodide,  3’32  grams  ; acetic  acid,  20  c.c. ; and  AA'ater,  64  c.c.] 

[Dr  Roberts  regards  any  test  for  albumin  Avhich  requires  strong  acidulation  Avith  an  organic 
acid,  citric,  acetic,  or  lactic,  as  unsatisfactory,  since  it  precipitates  mucin.  For  this  reason  he 
rejects  the  tungstate,  mercuric  iodide,  and  jiotassic  ferrocyanide  tests.  Dr  Roberts  regards  the 
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lieat  test,  with  the  aililition  of  a small  definite  quantity  of  acetie  aeid,  as  the  best  test  for  the 
•ietection  of  small  quantities  of  albumin.] 

1.  Quantitative  Estimation  of  albumin.  — 100  e.c.  ol'  urine  are  boiled  in  a capsule,  some 

acetie  acid  being  ultimately  added,  whereby  the  albumin  is  precipitated  in  Hakes’  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a weighed,  dried  (110°),  ash-free  lilter,  and  repeatedly  washed  with 
hot  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  an  air-bath  at  110°.  The  weight  of  the  lilter  is 
deducted,  and  finally  the  drieil  lilter  with  the  albumin  is  burned  in  a weighed  [)latinum  ca]>sule 
and  the  weight  of  the  ash  also  deductcil.  [this  method  is  not  av'ailable  for  the  bu.sy  practitioner 
on  account  of  the  time  it  takes,  rractically,  it  is  snilicient  to  compare  from  day  to  day  the 
proportion  that  the  precipitated  albumin  bears  to  the  bulk  of  the  urine  tested.  A graduated 
tube  may  be  used,  so  that  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  the  physician  may  see  what  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  the  precipitate  occupies.]  ^ 

Esbach’s  Albuminimeter  (lig.  319).— A glass  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  urine 
mark  U,  and  to  R wdtli  the  precipitant  (20  citric  acid,  10  picric  acid,  970  water), 
is  corked  and  turned  upside  dowm  several  times  to  secure  the  mixture  of  the  fluids. 

After  twenty-four  hours  the  coagulated  albumin  subsides,  ivhen  the  graduation  on 
the  tube  indicates  the  number  of  grams  of  albumin  per  1000  e.c.  of  urine.  Very 
albuminous  urine  must  be  previously  diluted.  ' [Suppose  the  amount  of  deposit 
to  reach  to  .S,  and  the  patient  passed  1800  c.c.  of  urine  in  24  houi's,  the  amount 
of  albumin  is  18  x 3 = 5-4  grams  in  24  hours.  That  is,  3 grams  in  1000  c.c.,  there- 
fore 1800x3^5.4  ] 

2.  Serum-globulin  occurs  only  in  albuminous  urine,  and  is  frequently  present. 

Its  presence  is  ascertained  by  [neutralising  and]  adding  powdered  magnesium 
sulphate  in  excess  to  the  urine  ; w-hen  it  is  present  it  is  ijrecipitated  (§  32).  The 
inore  globulin  there  is  in  the  presence  of  albumin,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  pre- 
cipitate it.  Sometimes,  when  an  albuminous  urine  is  dropped  into  a large  cylinder 
of  water,  each  drop  as  it  sinks  is  follow-ed  by  a milky  train,  and  wdien  a sufficient 
number  of  drops  have  been  added,  the  water  becomes  opalescent,  the  opalescence 
disappearing  on  adding  an  acid.  The  globulin  is  kept  in  solution  by  common  salt 
and  other  neutral  salts,  but  when  these  are  largely  diluted,  the  globulin  is  precipi- 
tated [Roberts). 

3.  Peptone  occurs  in  some  specimens  of  albuminous  urine,  but  also  in  non- 
albuminous  urine.  Maixner  found  it  constantly  in  the  urine  in  all  cases  where 
^ippuration  is  present,  and  even  in  jihthisis,  constituting  pyogenic  peptonuria. 

1 eptone  occurs  in  pus,  and  the  peptonuria  in  these  cases  is  a sign  of  the  breakino- 

[Hofmeisler).  Also  when  many  leucocytes  are  broken  up  in  the 
blood  (nsematogenic).  It  occurs  in  cases  where  there  is  great  disintegration  of 
albuminous  tissues,  c.g.,  in  cancer,  [sujipurative  diseases,  empyema,  croupous 
pneumonia,  phosphoriis-poisoiiiiig,  &c.].  It  is  frequently  found  after  child-birth, 
precipitates  all  proteids  except  peptones  (p.  464). 

[The  only  satisfactory  test  for  peptone  is  to  precipitate  all  the  other  proteids  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  any  proteid  remaining  in  solution  in  the  filtrate  must 
then  be  peptone.  Many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  peptonuria  [Martin)  (in  sup- 
puiative  diseases)  are  really  clue  to  the  presence  of  deutero-jiroteose.  This  last 
substance  gives  all  the  reactions  for  peptone  except  the  follow-ing  two.  It  is 
precijiitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  while  peptone  is  not.  It  gives  no  precipitate  r.sDacii  s 
with  nitric  acid  unless  a considerable  amount  of  salt  is  added,  and  this  precipitate  albiimini- 
wRh^niH-ic  ac^^^  reappears  on  cooling,  while  peptone  gives  no  precipitate  meter. 

[\V  hen  peptone  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  peptone  (p  36) 
JJeiitero-albumose  similarly  injected  appears  as  piqitone.]  ‘ ' 

boiling  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Treat  the  filtrate 
with  three  volumes  of  alcohol ; this  precijiitates  the  peptone,  which,  wdicn  dissolved  in  rvater 
gives  the  characteristic  reactions  for  peptone  (§  166,  1.).  ’ 

or  propeptone  occur  very  rarely,  c.g.,  in  osteomalacia  and 
rmn,  I tuberculosis  [Bnicc  Jones)  The  urine  is  heated  to  saturation  with  NaCl  and  a large 
piaiitity  of  acetic  acid  added, and  filtered  while  hot,  to  separate  the  albumin  and  globulin.  In 
the  cold  filtrate  hemialbiimose  forms  a turbidity,  which  is  redissolved  liy  heat.  The  iirecipitate 

filtration,  and  disso  ved  111  a little  warm  water,  when  it  gives  with  HNO.,  a yellow  rcaetioii  ; 

1 ke  peptone  the  solution  gives  the  biuret-reaction  (p.  466).  [Another  proteose  occurring  in 
the  urine  is  deutero-proteose,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  peptone  (see  above).]  ® 

wlien  i?®i?  i«  taken  in  the  food,  and  also 

presmt  in  t f ° (§  1^2  4).  According  to  Semmola,  the  albumin 
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6.  Mucus  is  present  iu  large  amount;  especially  in  eatarrli  of  the  bladder.  It  contains 
numerous  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  scarcely  distingui-shable  from  pus  corpuscles.  They  con- 
tain albumin,  so  that  urine  containing  much  mucus  is  albuminous  ; mucin  is  not  precipitated 
by  heat,  but  acetic  acid  gives  a llocculent  precipitate  in  clear  urine.  [Minute  traces  of  mucin 
occur  normally  in  urine.  If  clear  normal  urine  be  set  aside  for  a short  time,  a llocculent  hazi- 
ness, like  a cloud  of  cotton  wool,  is  seen  lloating  in  the  urine.  This  is  mucus  entangling  a few 
epithelial  cells  from  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Mucin  Eeaction. — According  to  W.  Roberts, 
the  addition  of  a concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  to  urine,  as  in  Heller’s  test  (§  264,  a), 
where  the  two  liuids  meet,  causes  an  opalescent  zone  gradually  to  bo  formed  above  the  layer  of 
acid.] 

265.  BLOOD  (H.ffiMATUEIA)  AND  BLOOD-PIGMENT  (HiEMOGLOBIN- 
UEIA)  IN  THE  HEINE.— I.  Source  of  the  Blood. — (1)  In  hsematuria,  the 

blood  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

I.  In  hsemorrhage  from  the  kidney,  the  amount  of  blood  is  usually  small  and  well  mi.xed 
with  the  urine.  The  presence  of  “ blood-cylinders,”  long  microscopic  blood  coagula,  casts  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules,  washed  out  of  them  by  the  urine,  is  characteristic  when  they  are  found 
in  the  urine  (fig.  332).  The  urine  usually  has  a smoky  appearance.  [The  urine  slowly  dissolves 
out  the  colouring  matter,  the  stroma  of  the  corjmscles  alter  a time  being  deposited  as  a brownish 
sediment.  The  smoky  hue  occurs  only  in  acid  urine  ; if  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  the  hue 
becomes  brighter  red.]  The  blood-corpuscles  show  peculiar  changes  of  form,  [they  become 
creuated]  (fig.  320),  and  e.xhibit  evidence  of  division,  due  to  the  action  of  urea  on  them  (§  6). 

Large  coagula  are  never  found  in  urine  mixed  with 
blood  derived  from  the  kidney.  2.  In  haemorrhage 
from  the  ureter,  we  occasionally  find  worm-like  masses 
of  clotted  blood,  casts  of  the  canal  of  the  ureter.  3. 
The  relatively  largest  coagula  occur  iu  haemorrhage 
from  the  bladder.  In  all  cases  where  blood  is  present, 
we  must  examine  microscopically  for  the  blood-corpus- 
cles, and  it  may  be  for  coagula  of  fibrin.  In  acid  urine, 
blood-corpuscles,  but  never  arranged  in  rouleaux,  may 
be  found  after  two  or  three  days.  The  blood-corpuscles 
settle  as  a red  sediment  at  the  bottom.  If  the  haemor- 
rhage is  copious,  many  retain  their  original  shape,  but 
if  the  urine  is  very  concentrated,  they  may  become 
crenated. 

When  there  is  a small  and  slow  haemorrhage  from 
ruptured  small  capillaries,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  of  unequal  size,  many  4 to  | the  size 
of  normal,  while  the  pigment  has  become  brownish-yellow  (fig.  321). 

If  a ha-morrhage  of  this  kind  be  accompanied  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  there 
is  found  between  the  red,  numerous  shrivelled  leucocytes  (fig.  321),  which  in  freshly  passed  urine 
often  exhibit  lively  amoeboid  movements.  If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  as  it  usually  is,  crystals  of 

triple  phosphate  also  occur.  , , . , 

If  the  remains  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  become  very  pale,  their  presence  may  be  frequently 
ascertained  by  adding  iodine  iu  a solution  of  KI  (fig.  321).  Blood  is  constantly  present  in  the 
urine  during  menstruation. 

II.  Hsemoglobinuria  is  quite  distinct  from  lisematuria.  It  depends,  upon  the 
excretion  of  hsemoglobin  as  such  through  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  produced  when 
hemoglobin  occurs  free  within  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  cases  where  the  coloured 
blood-corpuscles  have  been  dissolved  inside  the  blood-vessels  (heniocytolysis). 

It  occurs  when  foreign  blood  is  transfused,  c.g.,  when  lamb’s  blood  is  transfused  into  man. 
The  foreign  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in  the  blood  of  the  recipient,  and  the  Inemoglobia 
appears  in  the  urine  (§  102).  In  addition,  microscopic  “ cylinders,”  or  “casts,”  consisting  of  a 
(rlobuliu-like  body,  tinged  yellow  with  hajmoglobin,  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  urine.  It 
also  occurs  in  cases  of  severe  burns  (§  10,  3) ; after  decomposition  of  the  blood  m pyamiia, 
scorbutus,  purpura,  severe  typhus,  after  respiring  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  alter  the 
passage  of  azobenzol,  naphtol,  jiyrogallic  acid,  potassic  chlorate,  chloral,  phosphorus,  or  carbolic 
acid  into  the  circulation.  [The  injection  of  laky  blood,  water,  ether,  glycerin  (Adams),  or 
toluyleudiamin  (Afanassicw),  also  causes  it,  and  in  such  cases  Affanassieiv  asserts  that  the 
Hb  passes  out  through  the  glomeruli,  while  brown  degeneration-products  of  the  red  blood- 
cornuscles  which  are  dissolved  by  these  agents,  were  found  in  the  convoluted  tubules.]  These 
substances’  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Soniotiines  it  occurs  periodically  from  causes 
and  conditions  as  yet  but  little  uiiuerstood,  c.f/.,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 
[In  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria,  which  occurs  during  periodic  febrile  attacks,  hremoglo- 
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Eig.  320. — Crenated  red  blood-corpus 
cles  ill  urine,  x 350.  Eig.  321.— 
Peculiar  changes  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  in  renal  hamiaturia. 
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bill  may  be  present  in  the  nrino,  but  generally  there  i.s  also  methremoglobin,  whieh  does 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  action  oC  the  ijrino  on  the  pigment,  but  the  methannoglobin  seems  to 
be  secreted  as  such  in  the  kidne}'.] 

Tests  for  Blood  in  Urine. — 1.  1 he  colour  of  bloody  urine  shows  every  tint,  from  a faint  red 
to  a dark  blackish-brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  blood  [iresont. 

The  urine  is  often  turbid. 

2.  Urine  containing  blood  or 
blood-pi,<rment  contains  albumin, 

3.  Heller's  Blood  Test. — Add  to 
urine  half  its  volume  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  heat  gently. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  preci]ii- 
tated,  and  tliey  carry  the  hoematin 
with  them,  falling  as  garnet-red  iloc- 
culi.  [This  is  not  a reliable  test.] 

4.  Hsemin  Test.— The  coloured 
earthy  jihosphates  may  be  collected 
on  a filter,  and  from  them  hremin 
may  be  prepared  as  directed  in  g 19. 

5.  Almen’s  Test.— Add  to  urine, 
freshly  prepared  tincture  of  gnaia- 
cum  and  ozonised  ether ; a blue 
colour  indicates  the  presence  of 
blood  (§  37). 

6.  Spectroscope  (see  § 14).  Fig.  324  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  The  urine  is 
placed  in  a glass  vessel,  D,  with  parallel  sides,  1 centimetre  apart  (haematinometer).  Light 
from  a lamp,  E,  passes  through  the  fluid.  The  lamp,  F,  illuminates  the  scale,  which  is  seen  by 


Fig.  323. 


Fig.  322. — Coloured  and  (a)  colourless  blood-corpuscles  of 
various  forms.  Fig.  323. — Shrivelled  blood-corpuscles 
in  urine  (catarih  of  the  bladder),  with  numerous  lymph- 
corpuscles,  and  ciystals  of  triple  phosphate,  x 3.50. 


Fig.  324. 

Spectroscope  for  investigating  the  presence  of  h.-emoglobin  in  urine. 

^1- telescope,  A.  (a)  Fresh  urine  containing  blood  gives  the  spectrum 
of  oxyhmmoglobm  (hg.  23).  (b)  When  bloody  urine  is  e.xposed  for  some  ti.ne,  espedally  in 

a warm  place,  it  become.^  more  add,  and  assumes  a dark  browni.sh-black  colour.  The  hreino- 
globin  oecome.s  changed  into  methromoglpbin  (§  15).  It  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  which 
does  not  precipitate  oxyhrenniglobin^  the  spectrum  of  mot hannoglobin  resembles  that  of  Incmatin 
in  an  acid  .solution  (§  lo,  hg.  23),  The  spectra  may  be  combined,  (c)  The  microscopic  investi- 
gation  must  never  bo  omitted.  The  shape  of  the  corpuscles  may  vary  considerably  (figs.  320- 
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266.  BILE  IN’  URINE  (CHOLURIA). — The  physiological  conditions  which 
cause  the  bile  constituents  to  appear  in  the  urine  arc  mentioned  in  part  at  § 180. 

Hseniatogenic  or  Anliepatogenic  Icterus  {Quincke),  occurs  when  bilirubin  (§  20)  is  formed 
from  extravasatecl  blood  by  the  action  of  the  connective-tis.sue  corpuscles,  so  that  bile  pigments, 
in  addition  to  colouring  the  tissues,  pass  into  the  urine. 

I.  Bile  Pigments.  — Their  presence  is  ascertained  by  Gmelin-Heintz’s  test.  Orce,n  (Biliverdin) 
is  the  characteri.stic  hue  in  the  (day  of  colours  obtained  with  this  test,  which  is  fully  described 
in  § 177. 

Modifications  of  the  Test. — 1.  If  icteric  urine  be  filtered  through  filtering  or  blotting  j>aper, 
a drop  of  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  when  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sj)read- 
oiit  filter,  gives  a yellowish-coloured  ring  {Rosenhach).  2.  In  order  that  the  reaction  may  not 
take  place  too  rajiidly,  add  a concentrated  solution  of  sodic  nitrate,  and  then  slowly  pour  in 
sulphuric  acid  {Fleischl).  3.  On  shaking  50  c.c.  of  icteric  urine  with  10  c.c.  of  chloroform, 
the  bilirubin  is  dissolved  by  the  latter.  On  adding  bromide  W'ater,  a beautiful  ring  of  colours 
is  obtained  (Maly).  If  the  chloroform  extract  be  treated  with  ozonised  turjientine  and  dilute 
caustic  ]iotash,  a green  colour,  due  to  biliverdin,  occurs  in  the  watery  fluid  [Gerliardt). 

[Marechal’s  Test. — Pour  tincture  of  iodine  (B.P. ) on  the  surface  of  the  urine  in  a test-tube. 
A green  colour  appears  if  bile  pigments  are  present.] 

In  slight  degrees  of  jaundice,  urobilin  alone  may  be  found  (§  261,  1)  {Quincke). 

In  persistent  high  fever,  the  urine  contains  especially  biliprasin  {Huppert).  If  it  contoins 
choletelin  alone,  add  to  the  urine  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examine  it  with  the  .spectroscope, 
which  gives  a pale  absorption-band  between  h and  F (§  177,  3,./). 

Hsematoidin. — Sometimes  crystals  of  hcematoidin  (§  20,  fig.  27)  appear  in  the  urine,  especially 
when  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  within  the  blood-stream  ; occasionally  in  scarlet  fever  and 
typhus,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  periodic  hajmoglobinuria.  The  breaking  up  of  old  blood- 
clots  in  the  urinary  passages,  as  in  pyonephrosis  {Ebstein),  or  the  dissolution  ol  necrotic  areas 
{Hofmann  and  UUzmann)  produces  them,  and  similar  crystals  occur  in  analogous  cases  in  the 
sputum  (§  138).  In  jaundice  due  to  congestion  {§  180),  the  identical  crystalline  sub.stance, 
bilirubin,  is  found. 

II.  Bile  acids  occur  in  largest  amount  in  absorption  jaundice,  but  they  are  never  present  to 
any  extent.  The  test  is  described  at  § 177,  2,  the  cane-sugar  solution  consisting  of  0'5  grm.  to 
1 litre  of  water.  If  the  urine  be  dilute,  it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  it  on  a water-bath.  [It 
is  rare  to  get  a satisfactory  result  with  Pettenkofer’s  test  in  ordinary  icteric  urine.]  V, 
Pettenkofer’s  test  may  be  used  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  nearly  dry  residue,  but  no 
albumin  must  be  present.  Dragendorlf  found  0’8  grm.  in  100  litres  of  normal  urine. 

Strassburg’s  Modification. — Dip  filter  paper  into  the  urine,  to  which  a little  cane-sugar  has 
been  added  ; dry  the  paper  and  apply  to  it  a drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  A violet-red  colour  is 
obtained  after  a short  time.  [Hay’s  Reaction  (§  177).  Icteric  urine  precipitates  the  albumin 
in  a solution  of  acid-albumin  (§  181  G. ).] 

267.  SUGAR  IN  URINE  (GLYCOSURIA).— Diabetes  MeUitus.  — The  exce.s-  , 
sively  minute  trace  of  grape-sugar  or  dextrose,  which  is  constantly  present  in  normal 
urine,  sometimes  becomes  greatly  increased  and  constitutes  the  conditions  of 
diabetes  mellitus  and  glycosuria.  The  physiological  conditions  Avhich  determine 
this  result  are  given  at  § 176.  In  this  condition,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly 
increased;  it  may  reach  10  or  more  litres.  Many  pints  may  he  passed  daily.  [The 
usual  abnormal  amount  of  sugar  is  from  1 to  8 per  cent.,  although  15  per  cent,  has 
been  found,  i.e.,  from  5 to  50  grs.  per  fluid  oz.,  or  300  to  3000  grs.  ui  twenty-four 
hours.]  The  specific  gravity  is  also  increased  (1030  to  1040).  [In  a case  Avhere 
a large  amount  of  urine  is  passed  of  & pale  colour  and  a specific  gravity  above  1030, 
always  suspect  sugar.]  A diabetic  person  gives  off  relatively  more  ivater  by  the 
kidneys  and  less  by  the  skin  (and  lungs  1)  than  <i  healthy  person.  The  colour  is 
very  pale  yelloAv,  although  the  amount  of  pigment  is  by  no  means  diminished  -it 
is  only  diluted  [the  depth  of  the  colour  being  inversely  as  the  rpiantity  passed]. 
The  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  urinary  excreta  is  increased.  The  sugar  is  increased 
by  a diet  of  carbohydrates  and  diminished  by  an  albuminous  diet.  The  uric  acid 
and  oxalate  of  lime  are  often  increased  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  while 
yeast  cells  are  constantly  present  after  the  urine  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 

some  time.  . -it 

[In  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  a very  copious  secretion  of  watery  urine  Avithout 
the  presence  of  sugar.  It  may  he  produced  experimentally  by  injury  to  a certain  part 
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of  the  Hoor  of  tlie  fourtli  ventricle,  and  it  occurs  as  a disea.sed  condition.  It  seems 
to  depend  on  some  derangement  of  the  central  vaso-motor  apparatus  of  the  kidney.] 

Sugar  has  been  found  occasionally  [f.c. , transitoi’y  glycosuria]  after  poisoning  with  or  after 
the  use  of  morphia,  CO,  chloral,  chlorolonn,  curare  (1)  (p.  617);  after  the  injection  of  ether  and 
amyl-nitrite  into  the  blood;  and  in  gout,  intermittent  fever,  cholera,  cercbro-spinal  meningitis, 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  cardiac  and  pulmonary  all'ections. 

[Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  normal  healthy  human  urine  contains  one  or  more  reducing  agents, 
which  reduce  cupric  oxide  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  urine  on  an  average  contained  6 grains 
of  glucose  in  every  10  Iluid  ounces  of  urine,  or  1 -SI  grins,  per  litre.  As  this  substance  does 
not  cause  alcoholic  fermentation  in  its  solutions,  its  identity  with  glucose  appears  to  be 
doubtful.  The  most  active  reducing  agent  is  probably  kreatinin  (G.  S.  Johnson).  But 
Fehhng’s  solution  is  also  reduced  by  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  glycuronic  acid 
(p.  617).  The  only  way  to  distinguish  these  from  dextrose  is  the  fermentation-test.  None  of 
them  ferment  with  yeast  to  yield  alcohol  and  COo.] 

Tests  for  sugar.— Any  of  the  tests  described 'at  § 149  may  be  used,  but  the  urine  must  be 
free  trom  albumin.  The  quantitative  estimation  by  fermentation  and  the  titration  methods 
are  described  in  § 149.  [The  tests  for  grape-sugar  described  in  § 149  are  (1)  Trommel’s  ; (2) 
Fehlings;  (3)  Moore  & Heller’s;  (4)  Bbttger’s  ; (6)  Mulder  & Neubauer’s  ; (6)  Fermentation 
test ; (7)  Moliseh  s test.] 

8.  Worm-Miiller  recommends  the  following  modilication  of  Fehling’s  test; — Use  a 2'5  per 
cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  solution,  and  another  of  10  parts  of  sodio-potassic  tartrate  in 
100  paits  of  4 per  cent,  solution  of  soda.  Boil  6 c.cm.  of  urine  in  a test-tube,  while  in  a second 
test-tnbeis  boiled  1 to  3 c.cm.  of  the  copper  solution  and  2'5  c.cm.  of  the  potassic-tartrate 
solution.  The  boiling  of  both  fluids  is  stopped  simultaneously,  and  after  20  to  25  seconds  the 
contents  of  one  test-tube  are  added  to  those  of  the  other,  but  without  shaking  the  mixture,  the 
reduction  taking  place  s])ontaneously. 

9.  Nylander’s  modification  of  Bbttger’s  test  is  also  good  (§  149). 

[10.  Picric  Acid  and  Potash  Test.— Braun  showed  that  grape-sugar,  when  boiled  with  picric 
acid  and  potash,  reduces  the  yellow  picric  acid  to  the  deep  red  picramic  acid,  the  depth  of  the 
colour  depending  on  the  amount  of  sugar  present.  Dr  Johnson  uses  this  test  for  detecting  the 
piesence  of  sugar  in  urine,  and  also  for  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  the  depth  of  the 
red  colour  obtained  on  boiling  being  compared  with  a standard  dilution  of  ferric  acetate.  In 
doing  the  test,  use  1 drachm  of  urine,  | a drachm  of  liquor  potassie,  and  10  minims  of  picric 
acid  solution  ; make  up  to  2 drachms  with  distilled  water,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  one  minute, 
ims  test  indicates  the  jiresence  of  0'6  grain  of  sugar  per  fluid  ounce  of  normal  urine.  Dr 
.John^n  claims  for  this  test  that  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  tests,  while  it  is 
not  atlected  by  uric  acid  or  any  other  normal  ingredient  of  urine  ; neither  does  the  presence  of 
albumin  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  test  as  it  does  with  all  the  forms  of  copper  testing.] 

[11.  Indigo-carmine  Test.— A blue  solution  of  it- 

this  substance,  when  boiled  with  diabetic  urine 
containing  sodic  carbonate,  changes  from  a blue  to 
a violet,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  finally,  straw- 
yellow  colour.  Aftei'  cooling  and  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  various  colours  are  obtained  in  the  reverse 
order  until  the  mi.xture  becomes  blue  again.  Dr 
Oliver  uses  this  test  in  the  form  of  test-papers. 

One  bibulous  jiaper  is  impregnated  with  the  indigo- 
carmine  and  the  other  with  sodic  carbonate.  Drop 
one  of  the  test-papers  and  a sodic  carbonate  paper 
into  a test-tube  containing  1^  inch  of  water,  heat 
gently,  when  a blue  solution  is  obtained.  Add  the 
urine  slowly,  one  drop  at  a time,  and  boil  the 
mixture,  observing  any  change  of  colour  by  holding 
the  tube  against  a white  surface  below  the  level  of 
the  eye.  Uric  acid  and  urates,  which  reduce  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  do  not  affect  the  carmine  test,  nor 
does  kreatinin,  although  it  reacts  with  the  picric 
acid  test.] 

[12.  Phenyl-hydrazin  Test.- It  depends  on  the 
fact  that  glucose  forms  with  phenyl-hydrazin  a 
characteristic  body,  phenyl-glucosazon,  which  I’henyl-glucosazon  crystals  from  urine  con- 
takes  the  form  of  yellow  needles,  and  is  but  little  taining  sugar, 

soluble  in  water.  Two  parts  of  phenyl-hydrazin 

chloride  and  three  of  sodic  acetate  are  placed  together  in  a test-tube  containing  6-8  c.c.  urine, 
•ind  the  test-tube  is  jilaced  for  20-30  minutes  in  boiling  water.  After  this  the  tube  is  put  into 
a vesse  containing  cold  water.  If  sugar  be  formed,  a yellow  deposit  separates,  which,  when 
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examined  with  the  microsco])c,  is  seen  to  consist  of  crystals  of  |ihenyl-glucosnzoii,  either  detached 
or  arranged  m clusters  (lig.  325).  The  substance  melts  at  205°  C.  Albumin,  if  present,  should 
be  got  ml  of  jn-eviously. 

[Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar.— («)  Fennentation  Test  (§  150).  Take  4 oz.  (120  c.c.) 
of  the  urine  ; add  a lump  of  German  yeast,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  lightly  cork  the  bottle, 
and  place  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a moderately  warm  ])lace,  e.ci.,  on  the  mantelpiece’, 
lake  the  specific  gravity  before  and  after  the  fermentation.  Thus,  if  the  specific  giavity  be 
1038  before  and  1013  afterwards,  the  dill'erencc  or  “density  lost”  is  25,  which  gives  25  gr.s.  of 
sugar  per  fluid  oz.  {liohcrls).  If  it  be  desired  to  get  the  percentage,  multiply  the  density  lost  bv 
0-23,  thus  25  x0;23  = 5-6!Hn  100  parts.]  o > i J J 1 

[(5)  Volumetric  Analysis  of  Sugar. — 10  c.c.  of  Fehliiig’s  solution  = ‘05  gram  of  sugar. 

1.  Ascertain  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Filter  the  urine,  and 
remove  any  albumin  present  by  boiling  and  filtration.  3.  Dilute  10  c.c.  of  Fehling’s  solution 
with  about. tw'enty  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  place  it  in  a white  porcelain  capsule 
on  a wire  gauze  support  under  a burette.  (It  is  diluted  because  any  change  of  colour  is  more 
easily  observed. ) 4.  Take  5 c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  95  c.c.  of  distilled  water',  and  place  the  diluted 

uriire  in  a burette.  5.  Gradually  boil  the  diluted  Fehling’s  solution,  and  whilst  it  is  boiling 
gradually  add  the  diluted  urine  from  the  burette,  until  all  the  cu])rous  oxide  is  preciiritated  as 
a reddish  jiowder,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a straw-yellow  colour,  not  a trace  of  blue  re- 
maining. Read  ofl'  the  number  of  c.c.  of  dilute  urine  employed.  Say  36  c.c.  were  u.sed — that, 
of  course,  represents  1'8  c.c.  of  the  original  urine.  Suppose  the  ])atient  passes  1550  c.c.; 
as  1'8  c.c.  of  urine  reduced  all  the  cupric  oxide  in  the  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  it  must 
contain  '05  gram  sugar,  hence. 


1-8  : 1550  ::  '05  : 


1550  X -05 
1-8 


= 237 '5  grams  of  sugar  passed  in  24  hours.] 


[Preparation  of  Fehling’s  Solution. — 34'64  grams  of  pure  crystalline  cupric  sulphate  are 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water;  in  another  vessel 
dissolve  173  grams  of  Rochelle  salts  in  480  c.c.  of  i)ure  caustic  soda,  specific 
gravity  1'14.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  dilute  the  deep-coloured  fluid 
which  results  to  1 litre.  . N.B. — Fehling’s  solution  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  long  ; it  is  apt  to  decompose,  and  should  therefore  be  preserved  from 
the  light,  or  protected  with  opaque  paper  jiasted  on  the  bottle.  Some 
other  substances  in  urine,  c.g.,  urates  and  uric  acid,  reduce  ciqiric  oxide.] 
(a)  According  to  AVorm-Miiller,  the  polarization  method  is  almost  value- 
less for  diabetic  urine. 

[Picro-Saccharimeter. — G.  Johnson  uses  a stoppered  bottle  12  inches 
long  and  f inch  wide,  graduated  in  -j^ths  and  xrcths  (fig.  326).  To  it  is 
fixed  a shorter  bottle  containing  the  standard  iron-solution  for  comparison, 
a standard  solution,  composed  of  liquor  ferri  perchloride  5j>  lifl-  ammon. 
acetatis  3iv,  glacial  acetic  acid  3i'’,  liq.  ammonite  3i,  and  water  to  make 
up  §iv.  All  B.P.  preparations  give  a colour  identical  with  a solution 
^11  containing  1 gr.  of  gnqie-sugar  per  oz.,  reduced  by  picric  acid  and  after- 

i^lii  wards  diluted  four  times,  so  that  this  tint  = J gr.  of  sugar  per  oz.  After 

reducing  the  sugar  with  the  picrie  acid,  pour  into  the  tall  tube  the  dark 
saccharine  liquid  produced  by  boiling  to  occupy  ten  divisions  of  the  tube, 
and  add  distilled  water  cautiou.sly  until  the  colour  ap))roaches  that  of  the 
standard  ; rend  oft' the  level  of  the  fluid.  'I’he  amount  of  sugar  present  is 
determined  from  the  amount  of  water  added.  In  making  the' test,  the 
picric  acid  must  be  added  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  present.] 

If  huge  quantities  of  dextrose  are  taken  in  the  food,  a part  of  it  (and 
more  in  diabetic  j)ersons)  appears  in  the  urine.  Ltevnlose,  when  taken 
internally,  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabete.s.  The  free 
use  of  starch  does  not  cause  glycosuria  in  health,  but  in  diabetes  it  in- 
creases the  amount  of  sugar.  A large  consumption  of  cane-  or  milk-sugar 
causes  the  )iassage  of  small  quantities  of  both  of  these  sugars  into  the  urine 
in  health,  while  in  diabetes  the  amount  of  dextrose  is  increased  ( TJ'opn- 
Muller).  According  to  Kiilz,  in  diabetic  persons  cane-sugar  splits  up  into 
gra)ie-  and  fi irit-sugnr,  the  latter  being  used  up  in  the  body,  and  the  former 
I partly  excreted  ; and  the  same  is  the  case  wiih  milk-sugar. 

0 In  severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  Kiilz  found  the  left-rotatory  fi-oxy- 
butyric  acid  (the  next  highest  analogue  of  lactic  acid)  in  the  urine,  from 
p.  i which  acetic  aciil  is  formed  by  oxidation  (§  175),  which  in  its  turn  readily 

Ficro-saceliarimeter  q(i^  acetmi.  a-crotonio  acid  is  formed  in  urine  by  the  removal 

ot  G.  Jolmson.  fcom  oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  (Stadelmaim). 

The  administration  of  aceton  causes  albuminuria,  and  this  may  in  part  explain  in  some  cases 
the  complication  of  albuminuria  in  diabetes  {Albcrloni  avd  Pisenti). 
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[Glycuronic  acid(C,jH]oO.)  occurs  in  sucli  excessively  small  (|uantities  in  normal  urine 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  absent.  It  is  the  substance  which  above  all  others  is  most  liable  to 
be  mistaken  lor  sugar  (p.  515).  The  other  substances  mentioned  on  p.  515  Avhich  reduce 
I’ehhng’s  solution,  do  .so  only  to  a small  extent,  but  glycuronic  acid  does  so  like  dextrose.  It 
occurs  in  the  urine  in  large  amount  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  chloral,  butyl- 
chloral,  curare,  and  morphia.  It,  however,  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Ashdown  has  recorded  a case  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  urine  without  anv  driurs  beimr 
administered.]  J b b 


Aceton  [G;,HuO]  or  Aceton-yielding  substance,  probably  aceto-acetic  acid,  is  sometimes  found 
in  diabetic  iiriiio.  It  has  a peculiar  vinous  odour,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  during 
fever.  Gerhardt  described  a peculiar  substance  in  diabetic  urine,  which  gave  a deep  red  colour 
with  perchloride  of  iron.  This  substance  is  probably  ethyl-diacetic  ether  [CgHjoGo],  and  he 
eoiisideicd  it  to  bo  the  source  of  aceton  j but  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  aceto-acetic  acid 
[This  substance  has  been  confounded  with  aceton,  but  the  iron  test  distinguishes  them.] 
Tests  for  Aceton.— (1)  Perchloride  of  iron  = Burgundy-red  colour  ; but  this  is  not  reliable  2) 
Lieben  suggested  an  iodoform  test.  Dissolve  20  grains  of  KI  in  a fluid  drachm  of  lin.  potassie 
and  boil  the  fluid.  Pour  the  suspected  urine  on  the  surface,  when  a ring  of  phosphates  is 
depo.sited  from  the  urine  by  the  hot  alkaline  solution.  If  aceton  be  present  after  a time  the 
deposit  becomes  yellow,  and  yellow  granules  of  iodoform  appear  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
test-tube.  I he  only  other  substance  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  urine  giving  this  reaction 
IS  lactic  acid.  ° 

Milk-sugar  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  women  who  are  nursing  ; when  the  secretion 
ot  milk  is  arrested,  absorption  taking  place  from  the  breasts  (Kirsten,  Spiecielbcrq).  Lsevulose 
IS  sometimes  found  in  diabetic  urine  (§  252). 

Dextrin  has  also  been  found  in  diabetic  urine.  Inosit,  or  muscle-sugar  (§  252),  is  sometimes 
found  111  diabetes,  in  polyuria,  and  albuminuria.  It 
is  fuuiid  in  traces  even  in  normal  urine.  Occa- 
sionally, after  the  phpire  in  animals  (§  175), 
inosit,  nistead  of  grape-sugar,  appears  in  the  urine 
(tig.  327).  In  testing  for  inosit,  remove  the  grape- 
sugar  by  fennentation,  and  the  albumiu  by  heat 
after  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
and  sodic  sulphate.  Some  of  the  filtrate  is  eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness  on  a capsule.  To  the 
rpidue  add  two  drops  of  mercuric  nitrate  (Liebig’s 
titration  fluid  for  urea),  which  gives  a yellow 
precipitate.  When  this  coloured  residue  is  spread 
out  and  carefully  heated,  a dark  red  colour,  which 
disappears  on  cooling  is  obtained  {Gallois,  Kiilz). 

Inosit  gives  a green  when  boiled  with  Feliliiig’s 
solution.  ] 

[Diazo-reaction  or  Ehrlich’s  reaction This 

reaction  is  never  given  by  normal  urine,  but  it  is 
given  by  the  urine  in  typhoid  fever  {liutimeyer), 
acute  tuberculosis,  &c.  Its  exact  clinical  signifi- 
cance is  unknown.  Two  solutions  are  required— (1) 
a concentrated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid,  and  (2) 
a solution  of  sodium  nitrate  (1  in  200).  200  c.c. 

of  (1)  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  pure  HCl  and  6 c.c. 

of  (2).  Mix  equal  quantities  of  this  mixture  and  urine  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with 
ammonia  ; a bright  carmine  red  constitutes  the  reaction.  After  standing  24-36  hours  a dei)osit 
green  or  black,  on  its  upper  surface  occurs.]  ' ’ 


luosit  crystallised  partly  from  alcohol  and 
partly  from  water.' 


268.  CYSTIN’ — C|.Hj2N2S20_j — Tliis  left-rotatory  body  occurs  very  seldom  in 
large  amount  in  urine,  although  it  seems  to  he  a constituent  of  normal  urine.  It 
may  he  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  crystals  (Hg.  328,  A)  [tlic  latter 
only  in  acid  urine].  It  is  insoluble  in  nmter,  alcohol,  and  other,  but  easily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  from  which  solution  it  may  be  crystallised.  According  to  llaumann 
and  1 leu.sse,  there  are  iirtermediate  products  of  the  metal)olism,  from  wdiicli  are 
furnished  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  cystin.  During  normal 
metabolism  these  materials  undergo  further  changes,  ainl  the  sulphur  appears 
oxidised  in  the  urine  as  sulphuric  acid.  In  rare  cases  these  oxidations  do  not 
take  place,  and  then  the  sulphur  apjicars  in  the  cystin  of  the  urine  {Studthagen). 
Cystin  is  increased  in  phosidiorus-poi.soning  {Ikmmann). 
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269.  LEUCIN  = C|;HjgN02.  TYEOSIN  = Cj^Hj^^NOg. — Both  bodies  occur  iu  the 
mine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  in  poisoning  by  phosjihorus. 
(Their  formation  during  pancreatic  digestion  has  been  referred  to  in  § 170,  11.) 
As  the  urea  excreted  is  usually  diminished  at  the  same  time,  it  is  assumed  that,  in 
these  diseases,  the  further  oxidation  of  the  derivatives  of  the  proteids  is  interfered 
with.  Leucin,  which  is  either  precipitated  spontaneously  or  obtained  after 
evaporating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  concentrated  urine,  occurs  in  the  form  of 
yellowish-brown  balls  (fig.  329,  a,  a),  often  with  concentric  markings,  or  with 
fine  spines  on  their  surface.  When  heated  it  sublimes  without  fusing. 

Tyrosin  forms  silky  colourless  sheaves  of  needles  (fig.  329,  b,  h).  When 
boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  it  gives  a red  colour,  and  afterwards  a 


brownish-red  precipitate.  Piria’s  Test.-— When  slightly  heated  with  a few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  a temporary  deep  red  colour.  On 
diluting  with  water,  adding  barium  carbonate  until  it  is  neutralised,  boiling, 
filtering,  and  adding  dilute  ferric  chloride,  a violet  colour  is  obtained  {Piria, 
Stcldeler). 

270.  DEPOSITS  IN  URINE. — Deposits  may  occur  in  normal  and  in  patho- 
logical urine,  and  they  may  be  either  “organised”  or  “unorganised.” 


A.  Blood  : red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  and  sometimes  fibrin  (figs.  320-322). 

B.  Pus,  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  tlie  urinary  passages.  Pus 
cells  exactly  resemble  colourless  blood-corpuscles  (figs.  14,  323).  Donne’s  Test. — Pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid  and  add  a piece  of  caustic  potash  to  the  deposit ; if  it  be  pus  it  becomes 
gelatinous,  ropy,  and  more  viscid  (alkali-albuminate).  Mucus,  when  so  acted  on,  becomes 
more  fluid  and  mixed  with  flocculi. 

C.  Epithelium  of  various  forms  occurs,  brrt  it  is  not  always  possible  to  sa}'  whence  it  is 
derived. 

D.  Spermatozoa  may  be  present. 

E.  Lower  organisms  occur  in  the  urinary  passages  very  seldom,  but  they  may  be  present,  c.g., 
in  the  bladder,  when  germs  are  introduced  from  without  by  means  of  a dirty  catheter.  [Before 
introducing  a catheter  into  the  bladder  one  ought  always  to  make  sure  that  the  instrument  is 
perfectly  a.se2itic.]  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases,  c.g.,  diphtheria.  The 
following  forms  are  distinguished  : — 


c 


i’ig.  328. 

A,  crystals  of  cystin  ; B,  oxalate  of  lime  ; 
c,  hour-glass  forms  of  B. 


Fig.  329. 

a,  a,  leucin  balls  ; h,  h,  tyrosin  .sheaves  ; 
c,  double  balls  of  ammonium  urate. 


I.  Organised  Deposits. 
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1.  Schizomycetes  (g  181).  Normal  human  uriiio  contains  neitlier  schizomycetcs  noi'  their 
spores.  In  pathological  conditions,  however,  fungi  may  pass  from  tlie  blood  into  the  urinary 
tubules  and  thus  reach  the  urine  (Xeuic).  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  urine,  micro- 
cocci, rod-shaped  bacteria  or  bacilli  (lig.  .330)  appear.  Sarcinse  belong  to  the  group  (§  186). 

2.  Saccharomycetes  (fermentation  fungi)  : («)  The  fungus  of  the  acid  urine  fermentation  (S. 
uriiue)  consists  of  small  bladder-like  cells  arranged 
either  in  chains  or  in  groups  (figs.  316,  a ; 330, 

/).  {h)  Yeast  (S.  fermentum)  occurs  in  diabetic 

urine,  as  oval  cells  with  a dotted  ecccntrically- 
placed  nucleus  (fig.  292). 

3.  Phytomycetes  (moulds)  occur  in  putrid  urine 
(fig.  330,  e).  They  are  without  clinical  significance. 

F.  Tube  casts. — The  occurrence  of  tube  casts, 

•i.e.,  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  {Henle, 

1837),  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
renal  diseases.  If  these  structures  are  relatively 
thick  and  straight,  they  probably  come  from  the 
collecting  tubules,  but  if  thej’’  are  smaller  and 
twisted,  they  probabh'  come  from  the  convol- 
uted tubules.  There  are  various  forms  of  tube 
casts  : — 1.  Epithelial  casts,  consisting  of  the  actual  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  They 
indicate  that  there  is  no  very  great  change  going  on,  but  only  that,  as  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  any  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  is  in  process  of  desquamation.  2.  Hyaline  casts  (fig. 
337)  are  quite  clear  and  homogeneous,  usually  long  and  small  ; sometimes  they  are  “ finely 
granular,”  from  the  presence  of  fat  or  other  particles.  They  are  best  seen  after  the  addition  of 
a solution  of  iodine.  They  are  probably  formed  from  albumin,  which  passes  into  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  They  are  dissolved  in  alkaline  urine,  while  acid  urine  favours  their  for- 
mation. They  usually  occur  in  the  late  stages  of  renal  disease,  after  the  tubular 
epithelium  has  been  shed.  3.  Coarsely  granular  casts  (fig.  336)  are  brownish- 
yellow,  opaque,  and  gi'auular,  usually  broader  than  2.  There  are  various  forms. 

Not  unfrequently  there  are  fatty  granules,  and,  it  may  be,  epithelial  cells 
in  them.  4.  Amyloid  casts  occur  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
(fig.  337).  They  are  refractive  and  completely  homogeneous,  and  give  a 


Fig.  330. 

Fungi  in  urine,  e,  mould  ; /,  yeast ; cl,  cj, 
micrococci  and  bacilli ; a,  h,  c,  uric  acid. 


Fig.  331. 


Fig.  332. 


Fig.  331. — Epithelial  casts.  Fig.  332. — Blood  cast.  Fig.  333. 


Fig.  333. 


w 

Fig.  334. 

Leucocyte  cast. 


Acid  .sodic  urate  in  cylinders.  Fig.  335. — Finely  granular  cast. 
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blue  colour  (amyloid  reaction)  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  5.  Blood  casts  occur  in 
capillary  haiinorrhage  of  the  kidney,  and  consist  of  coagulated  blood  entangling  blood-corpuscles 
(fig.  332).  When  tube  casts  are  present,  the  urine  is  always  albuminous. 

Leucocyte  casts  occur  in  suppurating  conditions  of  the  urinary  tubules  (fig.  337).  The  urates 
in  the  form  of  casts  (fig.  334)  arc  without  significance. 


II.  Unorganised  Deposits. 

Some  of  these  are  crystalline  and  others  are  amorphous,  and  they  have  been  referred  to  in 
treating  of  the  urinary  constituents. 

271.  SCHEME  FOR  DETECTING  URINARY  DEPOSITS.— I.  In  acid 
urine  there  may  occur — 

1.  An  amorphous  granular  deposit : 

(a)  Which  is  dissolved  by  heat  and  rcai)pears  in  the  cold  ; the  deposit  is  often  reddish  in 
colonr  = nrates  (fig.  316). 
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(i)  Wliicli  is  not  dissolved  by  lieat  but  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  but  without  efferves- 
ceiice  = probably  tnbasic  calcic  phosphate. 

(c)  Siu^l  bright  relractive  gianules,  soluble  in  etlier=fat  or  oil  granules  (§  41)  (Lipajmia). 
Fat  occurs  in  the  lu-ine,  especially  when  the  round  worm,  Filnria  saiiguiliis  Iioniiiiis 
IS  jiresent  in  the  b ood  ; sometiuies,  along  with  sugar,  in  phthisis,  poisoning  with 
phosphorus,  yellow  lever,  p3'ajinia,  atVr  long-continued  suppuration,  and  lastly,  after 
the  lujeetioii  of  hit  or  milk  into  the  blood  (g  102).  It  occurs  also  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion ot  the  urinary  apiiarutus,  admixture  with  pus  from  old  abscesses,  and  after  severe 
injuries  to  bones.  In  these  cases  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  presence  of 
cholesterin  and  lecithin.  Very  rarely  is  the  fat  present  in  such  amount  in  the  urine 
as  to  form  a cream  on  the  surface  (chyluria). 


Fig.  336. 


Fig.  338. 


h 


Fig.  337. 


Fig.  339. 


Fig.  340. 


Fig.  336. — Coarsely  gi’aiuilar  casts.  Fig.  337. — Hyaline  casts,  a\  b,  with  leucocytes;  c,  with 
renal  epithelium.  Fig.  338. — a,  Granules  of  calcic  carbonate  of  lime;  b,  c,  crystalline  neutral 
calcic  phosphate.”  Fig.  339. — Ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  or  triple  phosphate.  Fig. 
340. — Imperfect  and  feathery  forms  of  the  same. 


2.  A crystalline  deposit  may  be — 

(a)  Uric  acid  (figr.  312). 

(b)  Calcium  oxalate  (tig.  314) — octahedra  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

(c)  Cystin  (fig.  328). 

{d}  Leucin  and  tyrosin — very  rare  (fig.  329). 

II.  In  alkaline  urine  there  may  occni’ — 

1.  A completely  amorphous  granular  deposit,  soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence  = tribaeic 

calcium  phosphate. 

2.  Sediment  crystalline,  or  \uitli  a characteristic  form. 

(a)  Triple  phosphate  (figs.  339,  340),  soluble  at  once  in  aeids. 

(61  Acid  ammonium  urate  — dark  yellowish  small  balls,  often  beset  with  spines,  also  amor- 
phous (tig.  341). 

(c)  Calcium  carbonate— small  whitish  balls  or  biscuit-.shapcd  bodies.  Aeids  dissolve,  them 
with  etferveseence  (fig.  338). 
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(d)  Leiicin  and  tyrosin  (iig.  329) — very  rare. 

(e)  Neutral  calcic  phosphate  and  long  j)lates  of  tribasio  magne.sic  phosphate  (fig.  342). 
Organised  deposits  may  occur  both  in  alkaline  and  in  acid  urine  ; pus-cells  are  more  abundant 

in  alkaline  urine,  and  so  are  the  lower  vegetable  organisms. 


272.  URINARY  CALCULI. — Urinary  concretions  may  occur  in  granules  the 
size  of  sand,  or  in  masses  as  large  as  the  fist.  According  to  their  size  they  are 
spoken  of  as  sand,  gravel,  stone,  or  calculi.  They  occur  in  the  pelvis  oif  the 
kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  and  sinus  prostaticus. 

AV'e  may  classify  them  as  follows  ( Ultzmann) ; — 


1.  Calculi,  whose  nucleus  consists  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  that  occur  in  acid  urine 
(primary  formation  of  calculi).  They  are  all  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  pass,  into  the  bladder, 
where  they  eidarge  by  the  deposition  of  matter  on  their  surface. 

2.  Calculi,  which  are  either  sedimentary  forms  from  alkaline  uidne,  or  rvhose  nucleus  consi.sts 
of  a foreign  body  (secondary  formation  of  calculi).  They  are  formed  in  the  bladder. 

The  priniaiy  formation  of  calculi  begins  with  free  uric  acid  in  the 
form. of  sheaves  (fig.  312),  which  form  a nucleus,  with  concentric  layers 
of  o.xalate  of  lime.  The  secondary  formation  occurs  in  neutral  urine 
by  the  deposition  of  calcic  carbonate  and  crystalline  calcic  phosphate  ; 
in  alkaline  urine,  by  the  deposition  of  acid  ammonium  urate,  tri[)le 
phosphate,  and  amorphoirs  calcic  phosphate. 

Chemical  Investigation. —Scrape  the  calculus,  burn  the  scrapings 
on  platinum  foil  to  ascertain  if  they  are  burned  or  not. 

I.  Combustible  concretions  can  .consist  only  of  organic  substances. 

(rt)  Apj)ly  the  murexide  test  (§  259,  2),  and,  if  it  succeeds,  uric  acid 

is  present.  Uric  acid  calculi  are  very  common,  often  of  considerable 
size,  smooth,  fairly  hard,  and  yellow  to  reddish-brown  in  colour. 

(6)  If  another  portion,  on  being  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  gives 
the  odour  of  ammonia  (or  when  the  vapour  makes  damp  turmeric  paper 
brown,  or  if  a glass  rod  dipped  in  HCl  and  held  over  it  gives  white 
fumes  of  ammonium  chloride),  the  concretion  contains  ammonium 
urate.  If  h gives  no  result,  pure  uric  acid  is  present.  Calculi  of 
ammonium  urate  are  rare,  usually  small,  of  an  earthy  consistence,  i.e., 
soft  and  pale  yellow  or  whitish  in  colour. 

(c)  If  the  xanthin  reaction  succeeds  (§  260),  this  substance  is  present  (rare), 
found  on  one  occasion  in  a calculus  {Ord). 

(d)  If,  after  sohrtion  in  ammonia,  hexagonal  plates  (figs.  328,  A)  are  found,  cystin  is  iiresent. 

(e)  Concretions  of  coagydated  blood  or  fibrin,  without  any  crystals,  are  rare.  AVhen  burned 
they  give  the  odour  of  singed  hair.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ; but  are  soluble  in  caustic  potash, 
and  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids. 

(f)  Urostealith  is  ajiplied  to  a caoutchouc-like  soft  elastic 
substance,  and  is  very  rare.  When  dry  it  is  brittle  and  hard, 
brown  or  black.  When  warm  it  softens,  and  if  more  heat  be 
applied  it  melts.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  residue 
after  evaporation  becomes  violet  on  being  heated.  It  is 
soluble  in  warm  caustic  potash,  with  the  formation  of  a soaii. 

II.  If  the  concretions  are  only  partly  combustible,  thus 
leaving  a residue,  they  contain  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents. 

(a)  Pulverise  a part  of  the  stone,  boil  it  in  water,  and  filter  while  hot.  The  urates  are  dis- 
solved. To  test  if  the  uric  acid  is  united  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  and  burned.  The  ash  is  investigated  with  the  spectroscope  (§  14),  when  the  char- 
acteri.stio  bands  of  sodium  or  pota.sh  are  observed.  Magnesic  urate  and  calcic  urate  are  changed 
into  carbonate  by  burning.  To  separate  them,  dissolve  tlie  ash  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
filter.  The  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  again  redissolved  by  a few  drops  of  acetic 
acid.  The  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  precipitates  calcic  oxalate.  Filter,  and  add  to  the 
filtrate  sodic  iihosjihatc  and  ammonia,  when  the  magnesia  is  precijiitated  as  ammonio-niagnesic 
phosphate. 


Fig.  341. 

Acid  ammonium  urate. 


Indigo  has  been 


Basic  magnesic  phosphate. 


(5)  Calcic  oxalate  (e.spccially  in  children,  cither  as  small  smooth  pale  stones,  or  in  dark, 
warty,  hard  “ mulberry  calculi  ”)  is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid,  is  dis.solved  by  mineral  acids 
without  elfi-rvescence,  and  again  jireci pi latcd  by  ammonia.  Heated  on  platinum  foils  it  chars 
and  blackens,  then  it  becomes  white,  owing  to  the  formation  of  calcic  carbonate,  which  elfcr- 
ve.sces  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

: (a)  Calcic  carbonate  (chiefly  in  whitish-grey,  earthy,  chalk-like  calculi,  .somewhat  rare. 
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dissolves  with  efTrervesceiice  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  AVhen  himied  it  first  become.s  black,  owiii" 
to  admi.xture  with  nmcus,  and  then  white.  ° 

(d)  Ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  and  basic  calcic  phosphate  usually  occur  together  in  soft 
white,  earthy  stones,  ivhich  occasionally  are  very  large.  These  stones  .show  that  the  urine  has 
been  annnomacal  for  a very  long  time.  The  first  substance  wlien  heated  gives  the  odour  of* 
ammonia,  wlucli  is  more  distinct  when  lieated  with  caustic  |iotash  ; is  soluble  in  acetic  acid 

again  precipitated  in  a crystalliue  Ibrni  fioin  this  solution  on  the 
addition  ot  aniinonia.  When  heated  it  fuses  into  a white  ennniel-like  mass  ; [hence,  it  is  called 
tusible  calculus”].  Basic  calcic  phosphate  does  not  clfervesce  with  acids.  The  solution  in 
hydrochlorio  acid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When  aminoniuni  oxalate  is  added  to  the  acetic 
acid  solution,  it  yields  calcic  oxalate. 

(c)  Neuti-al  calcic  phosphate  is  rare  in  calculi,  while  it  is  frequent  in  the  form  of  gravel. 
Physically  and  chemically,  these  concretions  resemble  the  earthy  phosphates,  only  they  do  not 
contain  magnesia. 


273.  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE._[Tlie  functions  of  the  kidney  are— 

1.  To  excrete  waste  products,  chiefly  nitrogenous  bodies  and  salts  ; 

2.  To  excrete  water  ; 

3.  And  perhaps  also  to  reabsorb  water  from  the  nriniferous  tubules,  after 

it  has  washed  out  the  waste  products  from  the  renal  epithelium. 

The  chief  parts  of  the  organs  concerned  in  1,  are  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules  ; the  glomeruli  permit  Avater  and  some  solids  to  pass  through  them, 
Avhile  the  constrictions  of  the  tubules  may  prevent  the  too  rajiid  outflow  of  ivater, 
and  thus  enable  part  of  it  to  he  reabsorbed.] 

Theories. — The  two  chief  older  theories  regarding  the  secretion  of  urine  are  the 
folloAving : 1.  According  to  Bowman  (1842),  through  the  glomeruli  are  filtered 
only  the  water  and  some  of  the  highly  dilfusihle  and  soluble  salts  present  in  the 
blood,  Avhile  the  specific  urinary  constituents  are  secreted  by  the  activity  of  the 
ejjitheliuin  of  the  urinary  tubules,  and  are  extracted  or  removed  from  the  epithelmm 
by  the  Avater  floAving  along  the  tubules.  This  has  been  called  the  “vital”  theory. 
2.  C.  Ludwig  (1844)  assumes  that  vejy  dilute  urine  is  secreted  or  filtered  through 
the  glomerulus.  As  it  passes  along  the  urinary  tubules  it  becomes  more  concentrated, 
owing  to  endosmosis.  It  gives  back  some  of  its  Avater  to  the  blood  and  lymph  of 
the  kidney,  thus  becoming  more  concentrated,  and  assuming  its  normal  character. 
[This  is  commonly  knoAvn  as  the  “mechanical  theory.”] 

The  secretion  of  urine  in  the  kidneys  does  not  solely  depend  upon  definite 
physical  forces.  A great  number  of  facts  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  vital  activity 
of  certain  secretory  cells  plays  a foremost  part  in  the  process  of  secretion  {R. 
Heidenliain). 

The  secretion  of  urine  embraces — (1)  The  water,  and  (2)  the  urinary  constitu- 
ents therein  dissolved ; both  together  form  the  urinary  secretion.  The  amoimt 
of  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  Avater  AA'hich  is  filtered  through  or 
secreted  by  the  glomeruli ; the  amount  of  solids  dissoh'^ed  in  the  urine  determines 
its  concentration. 

(A)  The  amomit  of  urine,  Avhich  is  secreted  chiefly  Avithin  the  Malpighian 
capsules,  depends  primarily  upon  the  hlood-pressure  in  the  area  of  the  renal  artery, 
and  foUoAvs,  therefore,  the  laAvs  of  filtration  (§  191,  II.)  {Lududy  and  Goll).  [In 
this  respect  the  secretion  of  urine  differs  markedly  from  that  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
or  bile.  We  may  state  it  more  accurately  thus,  that  the  amount  of  urine  depends 
very  closely  upon  the  differences  of  pressure  between  the  blood  in  the  glomeruli 
and  the  pressure  Avithinthe  renal  tubules.  If  the  ureter  be  ligatured,  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  ultimately  arrested,  even  although  the  blood-pressure  be  high.  The 
secretion  may  also  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  the  renal  vein  ; and  in  some  cases  of 
cardiac  pulmonary  disease  the  A^enous  congestion  thereby  produced  may  bring  about 
the  same  result.] 

Glomerular  Epithelium. — The  amount  of  urine  secreted  does  not  depend  upon 
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the  liyili'ostatic  pressure  alone,  Init  it  seems  that  tlie  epitlielial  cells  covering  thc 
glomerulus  also  participate  adioely  in  the  process  of  secretion.  Besides  the  water, 
a certain  amount  of  the  salts  present  in  the  urine  are  excreted  through  the  glomeruli. 
The  senim-albumin  of  the  blood,  hoioever,  is  prevented  from  passing  through.  AVith 
regard  to  the  secretory  activity  of  these  cells,  the  quantity  of  water  must  also 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  urinary  constituents  and  water  present  in  the  blood 
{It.  Heidenhain). 

Only  when  the  vitality  of  the  secretory  cells  i.s  intact  is  there  independent  activity  of  these 
secretory  cells  (Ilcidcnhain).  When  the  renal  artery  is  closed  temporarily,  their  activity  is 
paralysed,  so  that  the  kidneys  cease  to  secrete,  and  even  after  the  coinpressioir  is  removed  and 
the  circulation  re-established,  secretion  does  not  take  place  for  some  time  (Overbcck). 

That  the  secretion  depends  in  part  upon  the  blood-pressure  is  ju-oved  by  the 
following  considerations: — 

1.  Increase  of  the  total  contents  of  the  vascular  system  so  as  to  increase  the  blood- 
pressure,  increases  the  amount  of  water  Avhich  filters  through  the  glomeruli.  The 
injection  of  Avater  into  the  blood-vessels,  or  drinking  coj)ious  draughts  of  Avater, 
acts  partly  in  this  Avay.  If  the  blood-pressure  rises  above  a certain  height,  albumin 
may  pass  into  the  urine.  The  active  ijarticipation  of  the  cells  of  the  glomeruli  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that,  after  very  copious  drinking,  the  blood-pressure 
is  not  ahvaj's  raised  {Pawlotv) ; further,  after  copious  transfusion,  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  not  increased.  Conversely,  the  loss  of  Avater  OAving  to  profuse  SAveating  or 
diarrhoea,  copious  haemorrhage,  or  jArolonged  thirst,  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

2.  Diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  ■ system,  pxoYiAoA  the  pressure 
Avithin  the  renal  area  be  thereby  increased,  acts  in  a similar  manner.  This  may  be 
produced  by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  OAving  to  the  action  of  cold, 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  large  vaso-motor  nerves,  ligature,  or 
compression  of  large  arteries  (§  8-5,  e),  or  envelojiing  the  extremities  in  tight 
bandages.  All  these  conditions  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  of 
course  the  opposite  conditions  bring  about  a diminution  of  urine,  e.g.,  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  skin  causing  redness  and  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
Aveakening  of  the  Auiso-motor  centre,  or  paralysis  of  a large  number  of  Amso-niotor 
nerves. 

3.  Increased  action  of  the  heart,  Avhereby  the  tension  and  rapidity  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  are  increased  (§  8.5,  c),  augments  the  amount  of  urine;  conversely, 
feeble  action  of  the  heart  (paralysis  of  motor  cardiac  nei'A^es,  disease  of  the  cardiac 
musculature,  certain  valvular  lesions)  diminishes  the  amount.  Artificial  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagi  in  animals,  so  as  to  sIoaa'^  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  diminish 
the  mean  blood-pressure  from  130  to  100  mm.  Ilg,  causes  a diminutio]i  in  the 
amount  of  urine  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  {Goll,  Cl.  liernardi)',  Avhen  the  pressure 
in  the  aorta  falls  to  40  mm.  the  secretion  of  urine  ceases.  [If  the  medulla 
oblongata  be  divided  (dog),  there  is  an  immediate  fall  of  the  general  blood-pressure, 
and  although,  as  a general  rule,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  arrested  Avhen  the  pressure 
falls  to  40  to  50  mm.  Ilg,  yet  secretion  has  been  obsei’A^ed  to  take  place  Avith  a 
lower  pressure  than  this.] 

4.  The  amount  of  urine  secreted  rises  or  fcdls  according  to  the  degree  of  fid, ness 
of  the  renal  artery  {Lud.ivig,  Max  Hermann) ; even  Avhen  this  artery  is  moderately 
constricted  in  animals,  there  is  a decided  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine. 

Pathological.— In  fever  tlie  renal  vesseks  are  less  full  and  there  is  consecutive  diminution  of 
urine  {Mcwtclsohn).  It  i.s  nio.st  important,  in  connection  with  certain  renal  diseases,  to  note 
that  ligature  of  the  renal  artery,  even  when  it  is  obliterated  for  only  two  hours,  causes  necrosis 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  When  the  arterial  amemia  is  kejit  uj)  for  a long 
time,  the  \yhole  renal  tissue  dies  f Alton).  After  long-continued  ligation  of  the  renal  artery, 
the  c[»itlielium  of  the  glomeruli  liecoines  greatly  changed  {Jiihhcri). 
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5.  Most  diuretics  act  in  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  Avays. 

I'lonrl-pressure  (.ligitalis  ami  tl.e  action  of  cold 
Ta>  dot  increase  the  blood- pressure  locally  within  the  kidney,  and  thi^  they 

allerentia  and  thn=!  vn'Ln  P^''n'.''se  the  muscular  libres  in  the  vasa 

aiieientw,  and  thus  laise  the  blood-pre.ssure  within  tlie  Ldonieriili.  Rut  some  also  act  on  tho 

sccretm;y  epUheUum,  such  as  urea  m.d  caflein.  Bninton  recommends  ^hrct.W^tbn  of 

-'f  '■^^'’'■°tics  must  be  cliosen  according  to  the  end  in  view— 

fnoL  m tissues  and  serous  cavitict,  or  as  we  wdsl  to  re- 

move injurious  waste  products,  or  merely  to  dilute  the  urine.] 


[6.  The  amount  of  urine  also  depends  upon  the  com'position  of  the  hlood. 
^rinlang  a large  quantity  of  water,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  more  watery 
increases  the  amount  of  urine,  but  this  is  true  only  within  certain  limits.  It  i.s 
not  merely  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  blood  acting  mechanically  which  causes 
ns  increase,  as  ive  kiioiv  that  large  quantities  of  fluid  may  be  transfused  ivithout 
the  general  blood-pressure  being  materially-raised  thereby.] 

[Heidenhahi  argues  that  it  is  not  so  much  t\\a  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  as  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  which  determines  the  process  of  the  secretion  of  water  in 
e ».idney.  He  contends  that,  while  increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  renal  artery 
causes  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  ligature  of  the  renal  vein,  whereby  the  pressure 
in  the  glomeruli  is  also  increased,  arrests  the  secretion  altogether.  In  both  cases 
the  pressure  is  increased  within  the  glomeruli,  and  the  two  cases  differ  essentially 
in  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  through  the  glomeruli.] 

Piessuie  in  the  Vas  AfFerens. — The  pressure  in  each  vas  aferens  must  be 
relatively  great,  because  (1)  the  double  set  of  capillaries  in  the  kidney  offers  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  (2)  the  lumen  of  the  vas  efferens  is  narrower  than  that  of 
the  vas  afferens.  Hence,  owing  to  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
renal  glomeruli,  filtration  must  take  place  from  the  blood  into  the  Malpighian 
capsules.  MHien  the  vasa  afferentia  are  dilated,  the  filtration-pressure  is  increased, 
while,  when  they  are  contracted,  the  secretion  is  lessened.  AVhen  the  pressure 
becomes  so  diniinished  as  to  retard  greatly  the  blood-stream  in  the  renal  vein,  the 
secretion  of  urine  begins  to  be  arrested.  Occlusion  of  the  renal  vein  completely 
suppresses  the  secretion  (//.  Meyer,  v.  Frerichs).  Ludwig  concluded  from  this 
observation  that  the  filtration  or  excretion  of  fluid  could  not  take  place  through  the 
renal  capillaries  joroper,  as,  owing  to  occlusion  of  the  renal  A'^ein,  the  blood-pressure 
in  these  capillaries  must  rise,  Avhich  ought  to  lead  to  increased  filtration.  Such  an 
experiment  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  filtration  must  take  place  throxiyh  the 
capillaries  of  the  gloineruU.  The  venous  stasis  distends  the  vas  efferens,  which 
springs  from  the  centre  of  the  glomerulus,  and  compresses  the  capillary  loops  against 
the  Avail  of  the  Malpighian  capsule,  so  that  filtration  cannot  take  place  through 
them.  It  is  not  decided  Avhether  any  fluid  is  giA^en  off  through  the  coiiAmluted 
urinary  tubules. 


Venous  congestion  in  the  kidneys  diniinislies  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  urea.  The  NaCl 
remains  constant,  but  pathological  albumin  is  increased  {Senator  and  Mimh). 

Pressure  in  Ureter. — As  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  about  120  to 
140  mm.  Hg,  and  the  urine  in  the  ureter  is  moved  along  by  a very  slight  propelling 
force,  so  that  a counter-pressure  of  from  10  {Lnhelt)  to  40  mm.  of  Hg  is  sufficient 
to  arrest  its  floAv,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood-pressure  can  also  act  as  a vis  a t&i'yo  to 
propel  tbe  urine  through  the  ureter.  The  pressure  in  the  ureter  is  measured  bj^ 
dividing  the  ureter  transversely  and  inserting  the  manometer  in  it. 

(B)  Secretory  Activity  of  the  Kenal  Epithelium. — The  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  urine  also  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  dissoh'^cd  constituents 
Avhich  has  passed  from  the  blood  into  the  urine.  The  secretory  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  by  their  OAvn  ])roper  vital  activity,  seem  to  be  able  to  take  up,  or 
secrete,  some  at  least  of  these  substances  from  the  blood  {Bowman,  Heidenhain). 
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The  watery  jjart  of  tlie  urine,  containing  only  easily  cliiliisible  salts,  as  it  flows 
along  the  tubules  from  the  glomeruli,  extracts  or  Avashes  out  these  substances  from 
the  secretory  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 

Experiments  with  sulphindigotate  of  soda.— 1.  Sulphindigotate  of  soda  and 
sodium  urate,  Avhen  injected  into  the  blood,  pass  into  the  urine,  and  are  found 
Avithin  the  protoplasina  of  the  cells  of  the  convoluled  tuhnles  [only  in  those  parts 
lined  by  “ rodded"  epithelium],  but  not  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  {Heidmliain). 
A little  later  these  substances  are  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tubules,  from 
Avhich  they  are  Avashed  out  by  the  Avatery  part  of  the  urine  coming  from  the 
glomeruli.  If,  hoAvcver,  two  days  before  the  injection  of  these  substances  into  the 
blood,  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  containing  the  Malpighian  capsules  be  caut- 
erised [e.g.,  by  nitrate  of  silver],  or  sliced  off,  the  blue  pigment  remains  Avithin  the 
convoluted  tubules.  It  cannot  be  carried  onward,  as  the  Avater  AAdiich  should 
carry  it  along  has  ceased  to  be  secreted,  OAving  to  the  destruction  of  the  glomeruli. 
This  expel  iment  also  goes  to  shoAv  that  through  the  gloviei'uli  the  watery  paid  of 
the  urine  is  chiefly  excreted,  Avhile  through  the  convoluted  tubules  the  specific  urinary 
condituents  are  excreted. 

[When  a large  quantity  of  the  pure  sulphindigotate  is  injected  into  the  blood, 
Avithin  less  than  half  an  hour  the  cortex  and  pyramids  become  deep  blue  ; the 
boundary  zone,  as  a rule,  is  lighter  in  tint  (fig.  343).  The  blue  pigment  is  found 


Fi".  343. 


Fig.  344. 


Fig. 


345. 


injection  of  a large  quantity  of  .sulphindigotate 
1 ? 1 ? ^ 344.-Section  of  a rabbit’s  kidney.  Section  of  the  spinal 

O'  sulphindigotate  of  soda.  Note  that  the  pigment  is  con- 

nnT/*  n*  ; 0'  O'  I’abbit’s  kidney.  The  surface  between 

and  h and  d was  cauterised.  There  is  the  normal 


arrest  of  the  secretion  of  water  in  eg  and  hd. 


appearance  111 


c and  g 
the  areas  fc,  gh,  db,  but 


in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  or  in  their  lumen,  but  never  in  the 
epitlielium  of  the  straight  tubules,  although  a large  amount  is  found  in  the 
luraina,  especially  of  the  collecting-tubes.] 

[If,  hoAvever,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  so  as  to  loAver  the  arterial  blood-pressure 
ancl  thus  arre.st  the  secretion  of  water,  and  a small  quantity  of  the  sulphindigotate 
be  injected  into  the  blood,  the  blue  pigment  is  secreted  from  the  lymph,  itself 
nearly  colourless,  by  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the  looped  tubules  of  Heiile. 

JAving  to  the  arrest  of  the  Avatery  part  of  the  secretion,  the  pigment  remains  in 
the  cortex  and  the  kidney  presents  the  appearance  shoAvn  in  fig.  344.] 

[Fig.  34.b  .shows  the  effect  of  cauterising  the  surface  of  the°kidney  Avith  silver 
nitrate  In  the  cauterised  m-ea  the  secretion  of  Avatcr  Avithin  the  capsules  ceases, 
while  the  secretion  of  the  pigment  by  the  convoluted  tubules  is  not  arrested,  so 
that  111  the  normal  areas  one  has  the  appearances  .shoAvn  in  fig.  343  and  in  the 
cauterised  area  that  of  fig.  34-5]. 

Unc  acid  salts,  injected  into  the  blood,  were  observed  by  Heidenhaiii  to  be 
excreted  by  the  convoluted  tulmles.  Von  Wittich  had  previously  observed  that 
in  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  excreted  by  the  eiiithelium  of  the  convoluted 
tubules.  [Ihc  presence  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  the  renal  epithelium  was 
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observed  by  Bowman,  and  used  as  an  argument  to  supjmrt  his  tlieory.]  iS^ussbaum, 
in  18^8,  stated  that  ?«rea  is  secreted  by  the  urinary  tubules  and  not  l)y  tlie 
glomeruli. 

rile  same  is  true  for  the  Mlc-pigmenls,  for  the  iron  sails  of  the  vegetable  acids  when  injected 
.subcutaneously,  and  for  luEmoglobin.  After  injection  of  milk  into  the  blood-vessels  numerous 
fatty  granules  occur  within  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules  (§  102). 

Excretion  of  Pigments. —Only  during  very  eopious  excretion  does  the  glomerulus  participate. 

After  the  introduction  of  a large  amount  of  .sodic  .sul- 
phindigotato,  and  when  the  experiment  has  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  the  epithelinm  of  the  glomerulus  becomes  blue. 
In  albuminuria,  the  abnormal  excretion  of  urine  takes 
])lace  first  in  the  urinary  tubules,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Malpighian  capsules  ; Hb  is  partly  found  in  the  capsules. 
According  to  Nussbaum,  egg-albumin  passes  out  through 
the  Malpighian  capsules. 

[Nussbaum’s  Experiments. — In  the  frog  and 
newt,  the  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  in  a 
maimer  different  from  that  obtaining  in  mammals. 
The  glomeruli  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
renal  artery.  The  tubules  are  supplied  by  the 
renal-portal  vein  (fig.  346).  The  vein  coming 
from  the  posterior  extremities  divides  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  thigh  into  two  branches,  one  of 
Avhich  enters  the  kidney,  and  breaks  uji  to  form 
a capillary  plexus,  which  surrounds  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules,  but  this  plexus  is  also  joined  by 
the  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli.  These  tivo 
systems  are  partly  independent  of  each  other. 
After  ligaturing  the  renal  arteries,  Hussbaum 
asserted  that  the  circulation  in  the  glomeruli  was 
cut  off,  while  ligature  of  the  renal-portal  vein 
excluded  the  functional  activitj^  of  the  tubules. 
By  injecting  a substance  into  the  blood,  after 
ligaturing  either  the  arteries  or  renal-portal  vein, 
and  observing  whether  it  occurs  ui  the  urine,  he 
infers  that  it  is  given  off  either  by  the  glomeruli 
or  the  tubules.  Sugar,  ftptones,  and  egg-allmmin 
rapidly  pass  through  an  intact  kidney,  but  if  the 
renal  arteries  be  tied  they  are  not  excreted.  Urea 
when  injected  into  the  circulation  is  excreted 
after  the  arteries  are  tied,  so  that  it  is  excreted 
through  the  tubules,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
takes  with  it  a considerable  quantity  of  Avater. 
Thus,  Avater  is  excreted  in  two  Avays  from  the 
kidney,  by  the  glomeruli  and  also  from  the 
venous  plexus  around  the  tubules  along  Avith  the 
urea.  Indigo-carmine  merely  passes  into  the 
tubular  epithelium  of  the  couAmluted  tubules, 
but  it  does  not  cause  a secretion  of  urine. 
Albumin  passes  through  the  glomeruli,  but  onlj" 
after  their  membranes  have  been  altered  in 
some  Avay,  as  by  clamping  the  renal  artery  for  a 


Vein.s  of  the  frog,  semi-diagrammatic. 
<S.  F”.,  sinusvenosus;  RA,  LA,  right, 
left  auricles;  F, ventricle  ; pr-c,  pre- 
eaval ; cxju.,  external  jugular  ; i. 
ju.,  internal  jugular;  s-sc.,  suhscap- 
ular  ; in,  innominate  ; s-cl,  subcla- 
Aan  ; hr,  brachial ; m-ct,  musculo- 
cutaneous ; pc,  post-caval  ; sc,  sci- 
atic; p.u,  pelvic;  rp,  renal-portal; 
d.-l.  dorso-lumbar  ; o,  veins  from 
oviduct;  r.v,  renal,  a.  ah,  anterior 
abdominal  ; hi,  vesical  ; p,  portal, 
and  h,  hepatic  veins  ; k,  kidneys  ; 
i,  alimentary  canal  Avith  its  capil- 
laries; I,  capillaries  of  liver ; p>l, 
pulmonary  veins. 


time.] 

[Adami’s  Experiments  on  the  kidney  of  the  frog  tend  to  show  that  Nussbauin’s  conclusions 
are  not  justified,  for  Adami  found  that  if  the  renal  arteries  in  the  frog  be  ligatured,  within  a 
few  hours  a collateral  circulation  is  established  and  a certain  amount  of  blood  floAvs  through 
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the  kidney.  He  j)i’oved  this  by  iiijectiiiff  into  the  blood  carmine  or  painter’s  vermilion,  in  a 
state  of  line  suspension,  and  after  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries  he  found  it  in  many  of  the 
glomeruli,  while  laky  blooil  similarly  injected  revealed  its  presence  as  menisci  of  Hb  in  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  Even  secretion  of  some  urine  may  go  on  after  ligature  of  the  renal 
arteries.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Nussbaum’s  method  is  not  a reliable  one  for  locating  the 
parts  of  the  kidney  through  which  certain  substances  are  excreted.  Adami’s  experiments  also 
give  some  support  to  Heidenliain’s  view  that  the  glomerular  epithelium  “possesses  powers  of  a 
selective  secretory  nature,”  for  ho  finds  tliat  in  frogs,  after  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries,  where, 
of  course,  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  is  just  nearly  that  in  the  veins,  and  in  the  dog  after 
section  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  has  fallen  below  40  mm.  Hg,  whereby  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  arrested,  the  injection  of  laky  blood  causes  Hb  to  appear  in  the  capsules, 
although  there  is  no  simultaneous  excretion  of  water.] 

2.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  the  luatery  ]iart  of  the  urine  is  completely 
arrested,  either  by  ligature  of  the  ureter,  or  after  a very  great  fall  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  renal  artery,  [as  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord],  the  before- 
mentioned  substances,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  injection  of  urea  under  these  circumstances  causes 
renewed  secretion.  These  facts  show  that,  independently  of  the  filtration-pressure, 
the  secretory  activity  of  these  cells  is  still  maintained. 


The  independent  vital  activity  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules,  which  as  yet  we 
are  unable  to  explain  on  purely  physical  grounds,  renders  it  probable  that  the  tubules  are  not  to 
be  comi)aieil  to  an  ajiparatus  provided  with  physical  membranes.  This  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — Abeles  caused  arterial  blood  to  circulate  through  freshly  excised  living 
kidneys.  A pale  urine-like  fluid  dropjied  from  the  ureter.  On  adding  some  urea  or  sugar  to 
Che  blood,  the  secretion  became  more  concentrated.  Thus,  the  excised  “surviving”  kidney  also 
excretes  substances  in  a more  concentrated  form  than  those  supplied  to  it  in  the  diluted  blood 
streaming  through  it.  J.  Munk  obtained  similar  results  in  excised  kidneys,  with  common  salt, 
nitre,  catfein,  grape-sugar,  glycerin,  with  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  The 
addition  of  cafiein  or  theobromin  to  the  perfused  blood  increases  the  secretion,  exciting  the 
secretory  cells  to  greater  activity  {v.  Schroeder). 

Salts  and  Gases.— The  vital  activity  explains  why  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood  does  not 
pass  into  the  urine,  while  egg-albumin  and  dissolved  haemoglobin  readily  do  so.  Amono-  the 
salts  which  occur  in  the  blood  and  blood-corpuscles,  of  course  only  those  in  solution  can° pass 
into  the  urine.  Those  which  are  united  with  proteid  bodies,  or  are  fixed  in  the  cellidar 
elements,  cannot  pass  out,  or  at  least  only  after  they  have  been  split  up.  Thus,  w'e  may  explain 
the  diffeience  between  the  salts  of  the  urine  and  those  of  the  blood.  Siinilax’ly,  the  urine  can 
only  contain  the  absorbed  and  not  the  chemically-united  gases. 

Ligature  of  the  Ureter. — If  the  secretion  be  an-ested  by  compression  or  by  ligature  of  the 
ureter,  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  kidney  become  filled  with  fluid,  which  may  pass  into  the  blood, 
so  that  the  organ  becomes  oedematous,  owing  to  the  passage  of  fluid  into  its  lymph-spaces! 
The  secretion  undergoes  a change,  as  first  water  pas.ses  back  into  the  blood,  then  the  sodic 
chloride,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  diminish,  and  lastly  the  urea  {G.  Ludwig,  Max  Herr- 
man).  Kreatinin  is  still  present  in  considerable  amount.  There  is  no  longer  secretion  of 
proiier  urine  (Lbbell). 

Non-S^metrical  Eenal  Activity.— It  is  remarkable  that  both  kidneys  do  not  secrete 
symmetrically— there  is  an  alternate  condition  of  hyperamiia  and  secretory  activity  on  opposite 
sides  (§  100).  One  kidney  secretes  a more  watery  urine,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  more 
-NaCl  find  urea.  Voii  \\  itticli  observed  that  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  was  not  uniform  in  all 
the  urinary  tubules  of  the  same  bird.  Extirpation  of  one  kidney,  or  disease  of  one  kidney  in 
man,  does  not  .seem  to  dimmish  the  secretion  (Eosenslein).  The  remainimr  kidney  becomes 
more  active,  and  larger.  o j 

Reabsorption  in  the  Kidney.— In  discussing  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  we  must  attach 
e-onsiderable  importance  to  the  variations  in  the  calibre  of  the  renal  tubules  in  their  course 
Perhaps  111  the  narrowing  of  the  descending  part  of  the  looped  tubule  of  Henle  there  may  be 
either  a reabsorption  of  water,  so  that  the  urine  becomes  more  concentrated,  or  there  may  be 
.ahsoqition  even  of  albumin,  which  may  perhaps  pass  through  the  glomeruli  in  small  amount, 
[lhat  reabsorption  of  fluid  takes  place  within  the  kidney  was  part  of  Ludwig’s  theory,  which 
IS  practically  a proces.s  of  iltratioii  and  reabsorption.  Htifiier  pointed  out  that  the  structure  of 
r .vertebrates  corresponded  closely  with  the  requirements  for 

^ exjierimeiits  ol  Ribbert  show  that  the  urine  actually  secreted  in 
I IS  more  watery  than  that  secreted  normally  by  the  entire  organ.  He 

. onertt  VI  portion  m rabbits  leaying  the  cortical  part  intact,  and  in  this  way 

(ollei.ted  the  dilute  111  me  from  the  Malphighian  corimscles  before  it  passed  through  Henle’s 
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274.  FOEMATION  OF  THE  UEINAEY  CONSTITUENTS.— The  question 
lias  often  been  discussed,  whether  all  the  urinary  constituents  are  merely  excreted 
througli  the  kidneys,  i.e.,  that  they  exist  preformed  in  the  blood  j or  whether  some 
of  tliem  do  not  exist  preformed  in  the  blood,  but  are  formed  within  the  kidneys, 
as  a result  of  tbe  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

Urea  is  formed  outside  the  Kidney. — Urea  exists  preformed  in  the  blood,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1.  Tlie  blood  contains  one  part  of  urea  in  .3000  to  5000  parts,  but  the  renal  vein  contains  less 
urea  than  the  blood  of  the  corresponding  artery. 

2.  After  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  or  nephi-ectomy,  or  after  ligature  of  the  renal  vessels,  the 
amount  of  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  experiment  to 

to  At  the  same  time  there  is  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  fluids  so  voided  con- 

tain urea  (Cl.  Bernard).  Animals  die  in  from  one  to  three  da^'s  after  the  operation. 

3.  After  ligature  of  the  ureters,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  soon  arrested.  Urea  accumulates 
in  the  blood,  but  not  to  a gi'eater  extent  than  after  nephrectomy.  It  is  po.ssible,  however,  that 
the  kidneys,  like  other  organs,  may  form  a small  amount  of  urea,  due  to  tlie  metabolism  of  their 
own  tissues. 

[Although  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  small,  yet  when  wo  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  blood  circulating  through  the  very  vascular  kidneys,  we  obtain  data  which  prove 
that  the  kidneys  withdraw  the  urea  from  the  blood.  A dog  weighing  30  kilos.  (66 '6  lbs.)  has 
2’31  kilos,  of  blood,  i.e.,  r^th  part  of  its  body-weight.  The  entire  course  of  the  circulation  is 
completed  in.  15  secs.,  so  that  in  24  houis  2-31  x 4 x 60  x 24  = 13305  6 kilos,  of  bh.od  will 
pass  through  the  body.  Taking  the  kidneys  as  -nUy  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  about 
68’53  kilos,  of  the  blood  will  pass  through  the  kidneys  in  24  hours.  Suppose  the  blood  con- 
tained only  -5  gram  urea  in  1000  c.c.,  66 ‘53  kilos,  could  yield  33 '3  grams  of  urea.  A large 
dog  fed  on  flesh  excretes  30-35  grams  of  urea  in  24  hours  (Munk).] 

[Urea  exists  in  the  blood ; whence  does  the  blood  derive  it  1 It  can  only  obtain 
it  from  one  or  more  of  several  organs — (1)  muscle,  (2)  nervous  system,  and  (3) 
glands,  of  which  the  liver  is  the  most  prominent.  This  is  best  stated  by  the 
method  of  exclusion.] 

[1.  That  urea  is  not  formed  in  muscle  is  shown,  among  other  considerations,  by 
the  fact  that  only  a trace  of  urea  occurs  in  muscle  (§  293),  and  that  the  amount  is 
not  increased  by  exercise.  Blood  which  has  been  transfused  through  a muscle,  or 
the  blood  after  circulating  in  a muscle  during  violent  exercise,  does  not  contain  an 
increase  of  urea,  nor  does  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  blood  circulating 
through  muscle  show  any  increase  of  urea.  Again,  muscular  exertion  does  not  (as 
a rule)  increase  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  (§  294),  Parkes,  and  others.  The  excretion  chiefly  increased 
by  muscular  exertion  is  the  pulmonaiy  CO2  (§  127).] 

[2.  From  what  we  know  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not  formed  there.  We  are 
therefore  forced  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  the  liver,  as  the  organ,  or,  at  least, 
the  chief  organ,  in  which  it  is  formed.  This  evidence  is  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, but  it  is  partly  experimental  and  partly  clinical.] 

[Experimental  Evidence. — Although  Hoppe-Seyler  denies  the  existence  of  urea 
in  the  liver,  (1)  its  existence  there  rvas  proved  by  Gscheidlen;  (2)  and  Cyon,  on 
passing  blood  through  an  excised  liver  by  the  “perfusion”  method  of  Ludwig, 
found  that  blood,  after  being  passed  several  times  through  the  organ,  contained  an 
increased  amount  of  urea.  The  objection  to  these  experiments  is  that  Cyon’s 
method  of  estimating  the  urea  was  unreliable.  (3)  But  von  Schroeder,  using  a 
similar  method,  finds  that  if  blood  taken  from  a dog  in  full  di(/esiion  be  perfused 
through  the  liver,  there  is  a slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea,  while  there  is 
no  urea  formed  when  the  blood  of  a fasting  dog  is  similarly  perfused.  (4)  If 
ammonium  carbonate  be  added  to  the  blood,  there  is  a very  much  greater  amount  of 
urea  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein.  This  last  fact  is  confirmed  by  Salomon. 
But  if  blood  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  be  perfused  through  an  excised 
surviving  kidney,  or  through  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  there  is  no  increase 
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of  uroa.  These  experiments  seem  to  j^oiiit  to  ammonium  carbonate  as  being  one 
of  tlie  antecedents  of  urea,  whicli  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
administration  of  ammonium  salts  increases  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine.  (5) 
Tlie  experiments  of  IMinkowski  on  the  liver  of  the  goose  (§  38G)  show  that,  when 
the  liver  is  excluded  from  the  circulation,  lactic  acid  takes  the  place  of  uric  acid 
in  this  bird.  (6)  Ilrouardel  further  states,  that  if  the  region  of  the  liver  be  so 
beaten  as  to  cause  congestion  of  that  organ,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  urea  in  the 
urine.  (7)  Noiil-Paton  finds  that  some  drugs  which  increase  the  quantity  of  bile 
in  dogs  in  a state  of  N-equilibrium  (§  178),  e.r/.,  sodic  salicylate  and  benzoate, 
colcliicum,  mercuric  chloride,  and  euonymin,  also  increase  the  urea  in  the  urine ; 
he  therefore  concludes  “that  the  formation  of  uroa  in  the  liver  bears  a very  direct 
relationship  to  the  secretion  of  bile  by  that  organ.”  But  the  destruction  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  e.g.,  by  the  injection  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  toluylendiamin  into 
the  blood  by  setting  free  haemoglolhn,  not  only  causes  an  increase  of  bile,  but  it  also 
increases  the  elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  time  of  maximum 
destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  measured  by  the  haeniocytonieter, 
coincides  with  the  maximum  excretion  of  urea.] 

[The  clinical  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver. 
Parkes  pointed  out  that  in  hepatic  abscess,  during  the  early  congestive  stage,  the 
urea  in  the  urine  is  increased,  while  it  is  diminished  in  the  suppurative  stage, 
when  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is  destroyed.  The  urea  is  also  diminished  in  cancer 
of  the  liver,  phthisis,  and  some  forms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  while  it  is  increased 
during  hepatic  congestion,  and  specially  so  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
most  striking  fact  of  all  is  that,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  urea  is 
enormously  diminished  in  the  urine,  and  may  even  disappear  from  it  while  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  intermediate  products,  leucin  and  tyrosin  {v.  Frerichs).  In 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  coincident  Avith  the  atrophy  of  the  liver,  there  is  a fall 
in  the  urea-excretion.  In  diabetes  mellitus  depending  on  disease  of  the  liver,  not 
only  is  the  sugar  passed  in  the  urine  greatly  increased,  but  the  urea  is  also 
increased.  In  hepatic  cirrhosis,  where  there  is  great  diminution  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  the  urea  in  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  ammonia  greatly 
increased.] 

As  to  tire  antecedents  of  urea  there  is  the  greatest  doubt  (§  256). 

[These  and  the  following  experiments  indicate  that  urea,  and  perhaps  most  of 
the  organic  urinary  constituents,  are  “ secreted  ” or  separated  by  the  kidneys  from 
the  blood  passing  through  them,  and  that  they  are  not  formed  in  the  kidneys 
themselves.  The  urea  is  derived  from  proteids,  and  the  liver  seems  to  be  the  ormin 
in  which  it  is  formed.  ° 


Uric  Acid  is  formed  outside  the  Kidneys.— 1.  Bird’s  blood  normally  contains 
uric  acid  {Meissner).  [The  liver  of  the  pigeon  contains  6 to  14  times  as  much  uric 
aciil  as  the  blood.]  Ligature  of  the  ureters  or  renal  blood-vessels  (Paiolinoff),  or 
gradual  destruction  of  the  renal  .secretory  parenchyma  by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  neutral  potassium  chromate  {Ebstein),  is  followed  by  the  deposition  of  uric 
acid  in  the  joints  and  tissues,  and  it  may  even  form  a Avhite  incrustation  on  the 
serous  membranes.  The  brain  remains  free  {Zalesktj,  Oppler).  Acid  urates  of 
ammonia,  soda,  land  magnesia  arc  also  similarly  deposited.  Extirpation  of  a snake’s 
kidneys  gives  the  same  result,  but  to  a loss  degree. 


[Minkow.ski  found  tliat,  alter  e.xcludiiig  the  liver  from  the  circulation,  lactic  acid  took  the 
place  of  uric  acid  m the  urine  (p.  498).  Some  uric  acid  .^till  appears  in  the  urine,  which  cannot 
he  derived  from  the  .small  amount  in  the  blood,  .so  that,  according  to  v.  Schroeder,  there  arc 
perliaps  other  foci  of  formation  of  uric  acid.] 


[The  latter  experiment  points  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  liver  in  bird.s, 
and  this  1.S  supposed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  deposition  of 
urates  in  the  urine  in  certain  disorders  of  digestion.]  Von  Schroeder  and  Colasanti, 
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ho^^  ever,  as  tlie  result  of  their  experiments  upon  snakes,  come  to  the  conclusion 
th.^  there  is  no  special  organ  concerned  in  tlie  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Hippunc  acid  is  partly  foimed  in  the  kidney,  for  the  blood  of  herhivora  does 
not  contain  a trace  of  it  {Meissner  and  Shepard).  In  rabbits,  however,  it  is  formed 
synthetically  in  other  tissues  as  well  as  in  tlie  kidney.  If  blood  containing  sodic 
enzoate  and  giyciii  be  passed  througli  the  lilood-vessels  of  a fresh  kidney,  hiiiiniric 

Schmiedeberg,  Kochs).  [The  other  evidence  is  given 
111  g HoO.J  ° 


Kieatinm  has  intiinate  relations  to  kreatiu  of  muscle,  but  where  it  is  formed  is  not  known. 

pyrokateclun  are  digested  along  with  fresh  renal  substance,  a compound  of 
sut2munc  acid  similar  to  that  occurring  in  urine  is  formed  (§  262).  The  latter  substance 
however,  is  also  formed  by  similarly  digesting  liver,  pancreas,  and  muscle.  It  is  concluded 
Irom  these  experiments  that  these  substances  are  formed  in  the  body  within  the  kidneys  and 
the  other  organs  mentioned  [Kochs).  ^ 

• nearly  related  to  bilirubin,  is  ultimately  formed  from  htemoglobin  (§  261),  perhaps 

in  the  liver,  and  is  re-absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  The 
other  urinary  pigments  all  arise  directly  or  indirectly  from  htemoglobin,''some  of  them  perhaps 
th™remltu^^^^^  maybe  that  they  assume  their  final  form  in  the  epithelium  of 

Chemisti-y  of  the  Kidney —The  kidneys  contain  a very  large  amount  of  u-atcr.  Besides 
seium-albumin,  globulin,  albumin  soluble  in  sodium  carbonate  {Gottwalt),  gelatin-yieldinff 
substances,  fat  in  the  epithelium,  plastic  substance  derived  from  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
tubules,  the  kidneys  contain  leucin,  xanthiii,  hypoxanthin,  kreatin,  taurin,  inosit,  cystin  (the 
last  in  no  other  tissue),  but  only  in  very  small  amount.  The  occurrence  of  these  substances 
points  to  a lively  metabolism  in  the  kidneys,  which  is  also  proved  by  the  liberal  supply  of 
blood  they  receive.  ^ 


Blood-vessels  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidneys  receive  a t^ery  large  supply  of  blood, 
and  during  secretion  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  is  bright  red.  [In  the  dog  the 
diameter  of  the  renal  artery  may  be  diminished  to  '5  mm.  without  the  amount  of 
bloocl  flowing  through  the  kidney  being  thereby  greatly  interfered  with.  Hence, 
Avithin  Avide  limits,  tlie  amount  of  blood  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  arterial 
lumen,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta,  and  the 
resistance  to  the  blood-current  Avithin  and  beyond  the  kidney  {Heidenliain).'] 

The  reaction  of  the  kidneys  is  acid,  even  in  those  animals  whose  urine  is  alkaline.  Perhaps 
this  fact  is  connected  with  the  retention  of  the  albumin  in  the  vessels. 


275.  PASSAGE  OF  VAKIOUS  SUBSTANCES  INTO  THE  URINE.— 1.  The  following  sub- 
stances pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  : — Sulphate,  borate,  silicate,  nitrate,  and  carbonate 
of  the  alkalies  ; alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides  ; potassium  sulphooyanide  and  ferro- 
cyanide  ; bile  salts,  urea,  kreatinin  ; cumaric,  oxalic,  camphoric,  pyrogallic,  and  carbolic  acids. 
Many  alkaloids,  c.g.,  morphia,  strychnia,  curare,  quinine,  cafi’ein  ; pigments,  sulphindigotate 
of  soda,  carmine,  madder,  logwood,  colouring  matter  of  cranberries,  cherries,  rhubarb  ; santonin  ; 
lastly,  salts  of  gold,  silvei',  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  iron  (but  not  lead),  although 
the  greatest  part  of  these  is  excreted  by  the  bile  and  the  I'leces. 

2.  Inorganic  acids  reappear  in  man  and  carnivora  as  neutral  salts  of  ammonia  ; in  herhivora, 
as  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

3.  Certain  substances  which,  when  injected  in  small  amount,  seem  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
blood,  pass  in  part  into  the  urine,  when  they  occur  in  such  laige  amount  in  the  blood  that 
they  cannot  be  completely  decomposed— sugar,  haemoglobin,  egg-albumin,  alkaline  salts  of  the 
A'egetable  acids,  alcohol,  cldoroform. 

4.  Many  substances  appear  in  an  oxidised  form  in  the  urine — moderate  quantities  of 
organic  alkaline  salts,  as  alkaline  carbonates  ( IFbhlcr),  uric  acid  in  part  as  allantoiii 
[Sedkowski),  sulphides  and  sulphites  of  soda,  in  part  as  sodium  sulphate,  potassium  sulphide  as 
potassium  sulphate,  some  oxyduls  as  oxides,  benzol  as  phenol  {JVaunyn  and  Schuken). 

5.  Those  bodies  which  are  completely  decomposed,  as  glycerin,  resins,  give  rise  to  no  special 

derivatives  in  the  urine.  i > =.  J . > o i 

6.  Many  substances  combine  and  appear  as  conjugated  compounds  in  the  urine,  c.g.,  the 
origin  of  the  hippuric  acid  by  conjugation  (g  260),  the  conjugation  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  262),  and 
the  formation  of  urea  by  .synthesis  from  carbamic  acid  and  ammonia  [Drcchsel)  (§  256).  After 
the  nse  of  camphor,  chloral,  or  butylchloral,  a conjugated  compound  Avith  glycuronic  acid  (an 
acid  nearly  related  to  sugar)  appears  in  the  urine  (p.  517).  [Chloral  appears  as  urochloralic 
acid,  and  chloroform  partly  as  urochloralic  acid  ; gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  partly  as  such. 
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and  partly  as  jiyrogallol,  pyrokatocliin,  and  otlier  substances  wlucli  turn  Inown  when  alkaline 
urine  is  e.vposed  to  the  air.]  Tauriii  and  sarcosin  unite  with  sulphaminic  acid.  'When  bronio- 
phenol  is  given,  it  unites  with  morcapturic  acid,  a body  nearly  related  to  cystin  (§  268). 

7.  Tannic  acid,  CijIIioOs),  takes  up  H.,0,  and  is  decomposed  into  two  molecules  of  gallic  acid 
= 2{C,lUO,). 

8.  The  iodates  of  potash  and  soda  are  reduced  to  iodides  ; malic  acid  (04Hf,05)  partly  to 
succinic  acid  (C^HgO^) ; indigo-blue  (CjgUioNoO.,)  takes  up  hydrogen  and  becomes  indigo-white 

(C,eH,,NA)- 

9.  Some  substances  do  not  pass  into  the  urine  at  all,  e.g.,  oils,  insoluble  metallic  salts  and 
metals. 

276.  INFLUENCE  OF  NEEVES  AND  OTHEE  CONDITIONS.— At  present 
we  are  acquainted  merely  'with  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the 
circulation  through  the  renal  vessels.  Each  kidney  seems  to  be  supplied  with  vaso- 
motor nerves,  which  spring  from  both  halves  of  the  spinal  cord  (^Nicolaides).  As 
a general  rule,  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery,  chiefly  the  vasa 
afferentia,  must  raise  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  and  thus  increase  the 
amoimt  of  water  filtered  through  them.  The  more  the  dilatation  is  confined  to  the 
area  of  the  renal  artery  alone,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  the  urine.  In  the  dog, 
the  lower  dorsal  nerves  contain  the  most  vaso-motor  nerves — both  vaso-constrictor 
and  vaso-dilator  (p.  534) — for  the  kidney  [Bradford).  [As  yet  we  know  the 
nervous  system  influences  the  secretion  of  urine  only  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  the 
pressure  and  velocity  of  the  blood-current  in  the  kidney.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  direct  secretory  nen^es  in  the  kidney.] 

1.  Eenal  Plexus  and  its  Centre. — Section  of  the  nerves  of  the  renal  plexus— 
the  nerves  around  the  renal  artery — generally  causes  a considerable  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  urine,  hydruria  or  poljruria ; sometimes,  on  accomit  of  the  great  rise 
of  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  albumin  jjasses  into  the  urine,  and  there  may 
be  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  leading  to  the  passage  of  blood  into  the 
urine.  The  nerve-centre  for  the  renal  nerves  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  vagus.  Injury  to  this  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  e.g.,  by  puncture  (piqfire),  may  increase  the  amount  of  urine 
(diabetes  insipidus),  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  albumin  and  blood  in  the  urine  [Cl.  Bernard).  Section  of  the  parts  which 
lie  directly  in  the  course  of  these  fibres,  as  they  pass  from  their  centre  to  the  kidney, 
produces  the  same  effects.  Close  to  this  centre  in  the  medulla  lies  the  centre  for 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver,  whose  injury  causes  diabetes  mellitus  (§  175). 
Lckhard  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  produced 
hydruria.  In  man,  stimulation  of  these  parts  by  tumours  or  inflammation,  &c., 
produces  similar  results. 

2.  Paralysis  of  Limited  Vascular  Ai'eas. — If,  simultaneously  with  the  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  the  renal  artery,  the  nerves  of  a neighbouring  large  vascular  area 
be  jiaralysed,  necessarily  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery  area  will  not  be  so 
high,  as  more  blood  flows  into  the  other  paralysed  province.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  may  be  only  a temporary,  or,  indeed,  no  increase  of  urine,  provided 
the  paralysed  area  be  sufficiently  large.  There  is  a moderate  increase  of  urine  for 
several  hours  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  This  nerve  contains  the  renal 
vaso-motor  nerves  (which,  in  part  at  least,  leave  the  spinal  cord  at  the  first  dorsal 
nerve  and  pa.ss  into  the  sympathetic  nerve),  but  it  also  contains  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  for  the  large  area  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  viscera.  Stimulation  of 
this  nerve  has  the  opposite  effect  [Cl.  Bernard,  EcJchcml).  [fl'he  polyuria  thus 
l)roduced  is  not  so  great  as  after  section  of  the  renal  nerves,  Ijecause  the  sjdanchnic 
supplies  such  a large  vascular  area,  that  much  blood  accumulates  in  that  area,  and 
also  because  all  the  renal  nerves  do  not  run  in  the  splanclinics.] 

.3.  Paralysis  of  Large  Areas. — If,  sinudtaneously  with  paralysis  of  the  renal 
nerves,  the  groat  majority  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body  be  paralysed  [as  by 
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section  of  the  medulla  oblongata],  then,  owing  to  the  great  dilatation  of  all  these 
vessels,  the  blood-pressure  falls  at  once  throughout  the  arterial  system.  The  result 
of  this  may  be,  provided  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  low,  that  there  is  a great  decrease 
or,  it  may.  be,  entire  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  Tlie  secretion  is  arrested 
when  the  cervical  cord  is  completely  divided,  down  even  as  far  as  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  (Eckkard).  The  polyuria  caused  l>y  injury  to  the  floor  of  the 

fourth  ventricle  at  once 
disappears  when  the 
spinal  cord  (even  down 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal 
nerve)  is  divided. 

[4.  Other  Conditions. 
— As  already  stated, 
section  of  the  renal 
nerves  is  followed  by 
polyuria,  owing  to  the 
increased  pressure  in 
the  glomeruli,  but  this 
polyuria  may  be  in- 
creased by  stimulating 
the  spinal  cord  below 
Fig.  347.  the  medulla  oblongata, 

View  of  renal  oncometer  ; the  small  one  is  shown  open.  because  the  contraction 

of  the  blood  - vessels 

throughout  the  body  still  further  raises  the  blood-pressure  within  the  glomeruli. 
If,  however,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  below  the  medulla  oblongata — the  renal 
nerve  being  also  divided — the  polyuria  ceases,  because  of  the  fall  of  the  general 
blood-pressure  thereby  produced.  Division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region 


Fig.  348. — Oncometer.  K,  kidney  ; the  thick  line  is  tlie  metallic  capsule  ; h,  hinge  ; I,  tube 
for  filling  apparatus  ; T,  tube  to  connect  with  T,  ; a,  v,  u,  artery,  vein,  ureter  {Stirling, 
after  Roy).  Fig.  349. — Oncograph.  O',  chamber  filled  with  oil,  communicating  by  Tj  with 
T ; p,  piston  ; I,  writing-lever  {Stirling,  after  Boy). 


also  diminishes  or  arrests  the  secretion  of  urine,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  blood- 
ju’essure ; but  animals  recover  from  this  operation,  the  general  blood-iiressure  rises, 
and  with  it  the  secretion  of  urine.  Stimulation  of  the  cord  below  the  medulla 
arrests  the  secretion,  as  it  causes  contraction  of  the  renal  arteries  along  with  the 
other  arteries  of  the  body.] 

[Volume  of  the  Kidney — Oncometer. — By  means  of  the  plethysniograi)h  (§  101) 
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we  ctin  measure  tlie  variations  in  the  size  of  a limlj,  while  by  the  oncograph  (6yKo<;, 
volume)  similar  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  are  measured  (§  103).  Roy 
and  Cohnheim  have  measured  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  hy  means 
of  an  instrument  which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  termed  the  oncometer  or  renal 
plethysmometer,  in  which  the  organ  is  enclosed,  while  the  other  part  is  the 
registering  portion  or  oncograph.  The  kidney  is  enclosed  in  a kidney-sha])ed 
metallic  capsule  (figs.  347,  348),  composed  of  two  halves  which  move  on  the 
hinge,  h,  to  introduce  the  organ.  The  renal  vessels  pass  out  at  a,  v.  The  kidney 
is  surrounded  with  a thin  membrane,  and  between  this  membrane  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule  is  a space  filled  with  warm  oil  through  the  tube,  I,  which  is 
closed  by  means  of  a stop-cock  after  the  space  is  filled  Avith  oil.  The  tube  T can 
be  made  to  communicate  Avith  another  tube,  T^,  leading  into  a metallic  chamber, 
C,  of  the  oncograjfii  (fig.  349),  Avhich  is  jJi’ovided  Avith  a movable  piston,  p, 
attached  by  a thread  to  the  Avriting-lcA'er,  1.  Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ 
expels  oil  from  the  chamber,  O,  into  C',  and  thus  the  jnston  is  raised,  Avhile  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  kidney  diminishes  the  fluid  in  C',  and  the  lever  falls. 
The  actual  Amlunie  of  the  living  kidney  depends  upon  the  state  of  distention  of 
its  structural  elements,  upon  the  amount  of  Ij^mph  in  its  lymph-spaces,  birt  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  its  blood-vessels,  and  this  again  must  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  noii-strijAed  muscles  in  the  renal  arteries.  When  the  vessels 
dilate,  the  kidney  increases  in  size,  and  Avhen  they  contract  it  contracts,  so  that 
Ave  can  register  on  the  same  reAmlving  cylinder  the  variations  of  the  Amlunie  at  the 
same  time  that  Ave  record  the  general  arterial  blood-pressure.] 

[In  the  nonnal  circulation  through  the  kidney,  the  kidney-curve,  i.e.,  the  curve 
of  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  runs  parallel  Avith  the  blood-pressure  curve,  and  sIioaa's 


Fig.  350. 

B.  P.,  Blood-pressure  curve  ; K.,  curve  of  tlie  volume  of  the  kiducy  ; T,  time  curve  : intervals 
indicate  a (xuarter  of  a minute  ; A,  abscissa  {Slirlincf,  after  Roy). 

the  large  respiratory  imdulations,  as  Avell  as  the  smaller  elevations  due  to  the  systole 
of  the  heart  (fig.  350).  In  this  respect  it  differs  sharply  from  a spleen-curve 
(fig.  140).  Usually,  Avhen  the  blood-pressure  falls,  the  kidney-curve  sinks,  and 
Avhen  the  blood-pressure  rises  the  volume  of  the  kichiey  increases.  When  the 
blood-pressure  curve  is  complicated  by  Traube-IIering  Avaves  (§  85)  the  opposite 
effect  is  jwoduced  on  the  kidney-cui'Am  ; the  highest  blood-pressure  corresponds  to 
the  smallest  size  of  the  kidney,  and  conA^ersely.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
Avhen  these  curves  occur,  all  tlie  .small  arterioles,  including  those  in  the  kidney, 
are  contracted.  A kidney  placed  in  an  oncometer  secretes  urine  like  a kidney 
under  natural  conditions.] 

[Arrest  of  the  respiration  in  a curarised  animal  produces  a rapid  and  great 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  tlie  kidney,  caused  by  the  venous  blood  stimulating  the 
vaso-motor  centres,  and  tlius  contracting  the  small  arterioles,  including  those  of  the 
kidney.  This  re.sult  occurs  Avliethcr  one  or  botli  splanchnics  are  divided,  proving 
that  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidney  do  not  reach  it  through  the  sjilanch- 
nics.  When  all  tlie  renal  nerves  at  the  hilum  are  divided,  arrest  of  the  respiration 
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causes  dilatation  of  the  organ,  which  condition  runs  parallel  with  the  rise  of  the 
blood-pressure.  Stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve,  e.g.,  the  central  end  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  while  causing  an  increase  of  the  hlood-iu’essure,  makes  the  kidney 
shrink.] 

[In  poisoning  with  stryclmin,  tlie  kidney  shrinks  while  the  hlood-pressure  rises. 
Stimulation  of  the  central  or  peripheral  end  of  tlie  splanchnics,  divided  at  the 
diaphragm,  causes  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels  of  both  sides  j the  former  is  a re- 
flex, the  latter  a direct  effect.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  one  splanchnic 
sometimes  aftects  both  kidneys.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  renal 
nerves  always  causes  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  so  that  Colndieim 
and  Roy  inferred  that,  although  there  was  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor 
and  sensoiy  nerves  to  the  kidney,  they  found  none  of  vaso-dilators.  Each  kidney 
acts  independently  of  the  other.  Sudden  compression  of  one  renal  artery  has  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  blood-current  of  the  other  kidney.  If  a kidney  he 
exposed  in  an  animal,  hy  making  an  incision  in  the  Imnhar  region,  on  stimulating 
the  medulla  oblongata  directly  with  electricity,  Ave  may  observe  the  kidney  itself 
becoming  paler,  the  pallor  appearing  in  a great  many  small  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  interlobular  arteries.] 

[Cohnheiui  showed  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  has  a remark- 
able effect  on  the  renal  circiflation,  the  kidney  being  very  sensitive  to  such  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Some  substances  (water  and  urea),  Avhen  injected 
into  the  blood,  cause  the  kidney  first  to  shrink  and  then  to  expand,  Ardiile  sodic 
acetate  dilates  the  kidney,  eA'^en  after  all  the  renal  nerves  are  divided — an  operation 
which  is  very  difficult  indeed.  Provided  all  the  renal  nerves  be  divided,  these 
effects  would  indicate  the  existence  of  some  local  intra-renal  Amso-motor  mechanism 
governing  the  renal  blood-Amssels.  The  general  blood-pressure  is  not  thereby 
modified ; nor  need  Ave  Avonder  at  this,  as  ligature  of  one  renal  artery  does  not 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  aorta.] 

[Vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  nerves  to  kidney. — Rose  and  Bradford,  by 
enclosing  the  kidney  of  a dog  in  an  oncometer-tube  confirmed  the  AueAV,  that  not 
only  are  the  kidneys  Avell  supplied  Avith  Amso-constrictor  fibres,  but  that  they 
also  receive  vaso-dilator  fibres.  The  vaso-constrictor  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord 
(dog)  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  as  high  as  the  6th  dorsal,  and  as 
loAV  as  the  2nd  lumbar,  (or  even  4th);  but  by  stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  each 
nerve-root  singly,  and  observing  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  it  has  been 
shoAvn  that  the  largest  number  pass  out  by  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves. 
From  the  anterior  roots  they  enter  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic, 
they  enter  the  solar  plexus,  and  pass  via  the  renal  plexus  into  the  kidney.  Some 
apparently  do  not  enter  the  splanchnic  nerve.  Vaso-constrictor  nerves  are  best 
excited  by  rapid  electrical  stimulation.] 

[Vaso-dilator  fibres. — It  is  a peculiarity  of  A'aso-dilator  fibres  that  they  are  best 
excited  by  sloiv  rhythmical  stimulation  (§  372)  (2-5  shocks  per  sec.),  and  if  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  anterior  roots  of  certain  of  these  nerves  be  stimulated  the 
kidney  dilates,  shoAving  that  these  nerves  contain  Amso-dilator  as  Avell  as  Amso-con- 
strictor  fibres  and  the  Amso-dilators  seems  to  take  the  same  course  as  the  constric- 
tors, being  most  abundant  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves.] 

[The  reciprocal  I'elation  betAveen  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  is  knoAvn  to  every 
one.  On  a cold  day,  Avhen  the  skin  is  pallid,  OAving  to  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  great,  and  conversely,  in  summer  less  urine 
is  passed  than  in  Avinter.  Washing  the  skin  of  a dog  for  tAvo  minutes  Avith  ice- 
cold  Avater  causes  a great  contraction  of  the  kidney.] 

The  perfusion  of  blood  tlurough  a living  excised  kidney,  i.e.,  a “ surviving 
kidney,”  is  materially  influenced  by  the  substances  mixed  Avith  the  blood  perfused. 
This  effect  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  action  of  these  chemical  ingredients  upon  the 
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nuclei  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  hlood-vessels,  especially  the  cajiillaries,  or 
tlie  ell'ects  upon  the  muscular  Jihres  of  the  blood- vessels. 

[Strychnin  seems  to  cause  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels,  indepeiulently  of  its  action  on  the 
general  vaso-motor  centre,  llrnnton  ami  Power  found  that  digitalis  caused  an  increase  of  the 
blood-pressure  (dog),  but  the  secretion  of  urine  was  either  at  the  same  time  diminished,  or  it 
ceased  altogether.  The  latter  result  was  due  to  contraction  of  the  renal  blood-vessels,  but  when 
the  aortic  blood-pressirre  began  to  fall,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  rose  much  above  normal 

i.  e.,  when  the  arteries  had  begun  to  relax.] 

During  fever,  the  renal  vessels  are  probably  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  of 
the  renal  centre  by  the  abnormally  warm  blood  {Mendelsohn). 

The  repeated  respiration  of  CO  is  said  to  produce  j)olyuria,  perhaps  in  consecpience  of 
paralysis  of  the  renal  vaso-motor  centre. 

Action  of  the  Vagus. —According  to  Cl.  Bernard,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  at  the  cardia  in- 
creases the  urinary  secretion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  becomes  red. 
This  nerve  may  contain  vaso-dilator  nerve-fibres  corresponding  to  the  fibres  in  the  facial  nerve 
for  the  salivary  glands  (§  145). 

According  to  Arthaud  and  Butte,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  diminishes 
the  blood-stream  in  the  kidney  and  the  secretion  of  urine.  Atropin,  however,  prevents  this 
from  taking  place.  The  vagus,  therefore,  would  a]3pear  to  contain  some  vaso-motor  fibres  for 
the  kidney.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  also  diminishes  the  secretion.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  a reflex  effect  through  the  spinal  cord  affecting  the  splanchnies  {Masius). 

277.  TJK.S1MIA — AMM0NI.31MIA. — Symptoms  of  Uraemia. — After  e.xcisiou  of  the  kidneys, 
nephrectomy,  or  ligature  of  the  ureter  ; in  man  also,  as  a result  of  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  kidney,  leading  to  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  there  is  developed  a series  of 
characteristic  symptoms  which  are  followed  bj'  death.  The  condition  is  called  urremic  intoxi- 
cation, or  iirccniia.  There  are  marked  cerebral  phenomena,  drowsiness,  and  deep  coma,  and 
occasionally  local  or  more  general  spasms.  Sometimes  there  is  delirium ; Cheyne-Stokes’ 
])henomenon  is  often  observed  (§  111,  II. ),  and  there  may  be  vomiting  and  diarrheea,  while  in 
the  fluids  voided,  as  well  as  in  the  expired  air,  ammonia  may  sometimes  be  detected. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  has  been  ascribed  to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  those  sub- 
stances which  normally  are  excreted  by  the  urine,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained which  of  these  substances  causes  the  phenomena  ; — 

1.  The  first  thought  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  retention  of  the  urea.  V.  Voit  found  that 
dogs  exhibited  urtemie  symptoms  if  they  were  fed  for  a long  time  on  food  containing  urea  and 
little  water.  Meissner  found  that  in  nepbrectomised  animals  the  urtemic  symptoms  were 
hastened  by  the  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood.  The  injection  of  a moderate  amount  of  urea 
in  perfectly  healthy  animals  is  not  followed  by  urremic  symjitoms,  probably  because  the  urea 
is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ; 1 to  2 grains  [15  to  30  grains]  so  injected  produce 
comatose  symptoms  in  rabbits.  Dogs  died  in  convulsions  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  urea 
equal  to  1 per  cent,  of  their  body-weight.  Although  animals  die  with  convulsions  after  the 
injection  of  urea,  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  intermittent  convulsions  of  urreniic 
poisoning. 

2.  The  injection  of  ammonium  carbonate  produces  symjitoms  resembling  those  of  urremia,  so 
that  V.  Frerichs  thought  that  the  urea  was  decomposed  in  the  blood,  yielding  ammonium 
carbonate — ammonisemia.  Demjankow  observed  uriumic  phenomena  after  nephrectomy,  if  at 
the  time  he  injected  urea-ferrnent  into  the  blood  (§  263).  Neither  after  nephrectomy  alone,  nor 
with  simultaneous  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood,  has  any  ammonia  been  found  in  the  blood. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  spontaneous  formation  of  urea  cannot  take  place  in  the  blood,  and 
it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  uramiic  convulsions.  Feltz  and  Ritter  obtained  urannic  symptoms  in 
dogs  by  injecting  salts  of  ammonia  into  the  blood. 

3.  As  ligature  of  the  ureters  2)roduces  a comatose  condition  in  those  animals  which  excrete 
chielly  uric  acid  in  the  urine — c.g.,  birds  and  snakes  {Zalcsky) — it  is  jiossible  that  other  sub- 
stances may  iiroducc  the  poisonous  symjitoms.  The  injection  of  kreatinin  causes  feebleness 
and  conti'action  of  the  muscles  in  dogs  {Meissner).  Bernard,  Traube,  and  more  recently  Feltz 
and  Ritter,  ascribe  the  symi)toms  to  an  accumulation  of  the  neutral  [lotassium  salts  in  the  blood 
(§  54).  The  injection  of  kreatin,  succinic  acid  {Meissner),  uric  acid,  and  sodic  urate  {Ranke),  is 
without  effect.  Schottin  and  Opjiler  ascribe  the  results  to  an  accumulation  of  normal  or  abnor- 
mal extractives.  It  is  jiossible  that  several  substances  and  their  decom^iosition-jiroducts 
contribute  to  ju'oduce  the  result,  so  that  there  is  a combined  action  of  several  factors,  but  j)er- 
liaps  the  retention  of  the  2>otash  salts  plays  the  most  important  ])art. 

The  direct  ajqilieation  of  some  urinary  sxd)staiices  (kreatinin,  kreatin,  acid  [lotassic  2)hosphate, 
urates)  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  causes  all  the  syni])tonis  of  urremia.  Urea  is  inactive, 
and  slightly  active  are  ammonium  and  sodic  carbonate,  leucin,  NaCl,  KOI  {Landois). 

[Alkaloids  in  Urine. — Human  urine,  and  cs])ccially  febrile  urine,  when  injected  under  the 
skin  of  frogs  or  rabbits,  acts  as  a ])oison,  and  even  causes  death,  by  arresting  the  rcs[>iration. 
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The  alkaloids,  ?.c  , ptoinaincs  and  leucomaines,  seem  to  be  formed  Iiv  tlie  aetioii  of  vem-Kblp 
(fner^Vhis  ’ 'Vl'enee  they  are  absorbed  into  the  blood, \nd  ^ss  i"  to  tl  f ur  n 

lfu.b  ’tt  • T by  observers,  who  state  that  normal  urine  is  free  from 

Midi  bodies  Urine  rendered  colourless  by  charcoal  loses  half  its  toxic  power  and  the 

th^^hm^n^5hnYf  “ ''“^itile,  and  even  resists  boiling.  These  alkaloids  ire  increased  in 
tlie  mine  iii  Uphold  fever,  pnenmonia,  but  not  in  diabetes.] 

Diathesis.— When  too  iniich  nitrogenous  food,  too  much  of  any  alcoholic  fluid  w 
LrM  Wfrh^'^n  muscular  exercise  taken,  especially  if  the  respinLry  organs  are  in- 

rlpinMfirl  ii  ■ • + ^ may  not  iinfrequently  aecuniulato  in  the  blood  ^It  may  be 

fri?h£mfrim^  ligaments,  especially  in  the  foot  and  hand,  giving  rise  to  iLn- 

i;,Lv  ^ foi'ining  gout-stones  or  chalk-stones  [which  are  acid-nrates]f  The  heart 

ei,  and  kidneys  are  rarely  aflected.  The  tissues  near  these  deposits  undergo  necrosis. 


278.  STEUCTUEE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UEE TEE. —Mucous 

Membrane.— The  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  ureter  are  lined  by 
u mucous  membrane,  consisting 
of  connective-tissue,  and  covered 
wnth  several  layers  of  stratified 
“transitional”  epithelium  (fig. 
352).  The  cells  are  of  various 
shapes,  those  of  the  lowest  layer 
being  usually  more  or  less  spheri- 
cal and  small,  Avhile  manj^  of  the 
cells  in  the  upper  layers  are  ir- 
regular in  shape,  often  Avith  long 
processes  passing  into  the  deeper 
layers. 

Sub-mucosa.— Under  the  epi- 
thelium there  is  a layer  of  adenoid 
tissue  (^Hamburger,  Cltiari),  AAdiich 
may  contain  small  lymph-follicles 
[embedded  in  loose  connectiA'c- 
tissuej.  In  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  ureter  there  are  a 
fcAv  small  mucous  glands  lined 
by  a single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  ( Unriili,  Egli). 

Tlie  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner  someA^dlat  stronger  layer  of  longitudinal 

non-striped  fibres,  and  an  outer  circular 
layer  (fig.  351).  In  the  loAvest  third  of  the 
ureter  there  are  in  addition  a number  of 
scattered  muscular  fibres.  All  these  layers 
are  surrounded  and  supported  by  connec- 
tive-tissue. The  outer  layers  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue form  an  outer  coat  or  adventitia, 
Avhich  contains  the  large  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  various  coats  of  the  ureter  can  be 
folloAvcd  up  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  its  calices.  The  papillte  arc  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  Avhile  the 
muscular  layer  ceases  at  the  apex  of  the 
jiyramids,  Avhere  they  arc  disposed  circu- 
larly, to  form  a kind  of  sphincter  muscle 
for  each  jiapilla  [Henle). 


Eig.  351. 

Transverse  section  of  the  lov'er  jiart  of  liiiinau  ureter, 
X 15.  e,  epithelium  ; t,  tunica  propria  ; s,  snb- 
rnucosa  ; I and  r,  longitudinal  and  circular  libre.s. 


Cylinclrical 

cells. 


Eig. 


352. 


I.cucocvtc. 


Tunica 

pi'oiniii. 


Vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  a human  bladder. 


The  blood-vessels  supply  the  various  coats,  and  form  a capilhuy  j)lexus  under  the  cpitheliuin. 
The  nerves  are  not  very  iiuineroiis,  but  they  contain  medullated  (few)  and  noii-medullated 
lilires,  with  iniinerous  ganglia  scattered  in  their  course.  TTiey  are  partly  motor  and  supply  the 
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muscular  layers,  and  some  pass  towards  tlio  epithelium,  and  are  sensory  and  cxdto-rejlex  in  func- 
tion. These  nerves  are  excited  when  a calculus  passes  along  the  ureter,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
severe  pain.  The  ureter  perforates  the  wall  of  the  bladder  obliquely.  The  inner  opening  is  a 
narrow  slip  in  the  mucous  membrane,  directed  downwards  and 
inwards,and  provided  with  a pointed  valve-like  process  (lig.  354). 

Movement  of  the  Urine. — The  urine  is  propelled 
along  the  ureter  thus  : — (1)  The  secretion,  ■which  is 
continually  licing  formed  under  a high  pressure  in 
the  kidney,  pro])els  the  urine  onwards  in  front  of  it, 
as  the  urine  is  under  a low  jiressure  in  the  ureter.  (2) 

Gravity  aids  the  passage  of  the  urine  when  the  person 
is  in  the  erect  posture.  (3)  The  muscles  of  the  ureter 
contract  rhythmically  and  peristaltically,  and  so  j^ropel 
it  towards  the  bladder.  This  movement  is  reflex,  and 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  urine  in  the  ureter. 

Every  three-quarters  of  a minute  several  drops  of 
urine  pass  into  the  bladder.  But  the  fibres  may  also 
be  excited  directly.  The  contraction  passes  along  the 
tube  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  mm.  per  second, 
always  from  above  downwards.  The  greater  the 
tension  of  the  ureter  due  to  the  urine,  the  more  rapid 
is  the  peristaltic  movement. 

Local  Stimulation. — On  applying  a stimulus  to  the  ureter 
directly,  the  contraction  passes  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Engelmann  observed  that  the  movements  occur  in  parts  of  the  ureter  where  neither  nerves  nor 
ganglia  were  to  be  found,  and  he  concluded  that  the  movement  was  propagated  by  “ muscular 
conduction.”  If  this  be  so,  then  an  impulse  may  be  propagated  from  one  non-striped  mu.scular 
cell  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  nerves  (see  Heart,  § 58,  1.,  3). 


Fig.  353. 

Isolated  transitional  epithelium 
from  the  bladder  of  a guinea- 
pig.  Some  of  the  large  cells 
lie  upon  the  summit  of  the 
columnar  and  caudate  cells, 
and  depressions  are  seen  on 
their  under  surface.  a,  a 
superficial  cell  seen  from  the 
side,  and  «'  from  below  ; b, 
and  c,  cells  from  the  deeper 
layers,  x 300  {Stirling). 


Prevention  of  Reflux. 
— The  urine  is  prevented 
from  exerting  a backward 
pressure  towards  the 
kidneys  : — (1)  The  urine 
which  collects  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  is  under  a 
high  pressure,  and  thus 
tends  uniformly  to  com- 
press the  pyramids  so  that 
the  urine  cannot  pass  into 
the  minute  orifices  of  the 
urinary  tubules.  (2)  When 
there  is  a considerable 
accumulation  of  urine  in 
a ureter,  e.g.,  from  the, 
presence  of  an  impacted 
calculus  or  other  cau.se, 
there  is  also  more  ener- 


Fig.  354. 


getic  peristalsis,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  round  the 
apices  of  pyramids  com- 
press the  pyramids  and 
])revent  the  reflux  of  urine  through  the  collecting  tubules.  The  urine  is  prevented 
from  pa,ssing  back  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureter,  the  wall  of  the  bladder  itself, 
and  tlie  j)art  of  the  ureter  Avhich  passes  throiigh  it,  are  compre.ssed,  so  that  the 


Lower  part  of  the  human  bladder  laid  open,  showing  clear  part, 
or  trigone,  the  slit-like  o])enings  of  the  ureters,  the  divided 
ureters,  and  vesicula;  seminales;  the  sinus  prostaticus,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  the  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and 
below  both  numerous  small  apertures  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 
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edges  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  ureter  are  rendered  more  tense,  and  are  thus 
approximated  towards  each  other  (fig.  354). 

279.  UEINAEY  BLADDER  AND  URETHRA. — Structure. — The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  resembles  that  of  the  ureter ; the  upper  layers  of  tlie 
stratified  transitional  epithelium  arc  somewhat  flattened  (fig.  354).  It  is  obvious 
that  the  form  of  the  cells  must  A'^ary  AA'ith  the  state  of  distention  or  contraction 
in  the  bladder.  [The  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coats  are  tliicker  than 
in  the  ureter.  There  are  mucous  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder.] 

Sub-mucous  Coat. — There  is  a layer  of  delicate  fibrillar  connective-tissue  mixed 
Avith  elastic  fibres  betAveen  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers. 

[The  serous  coat  is  continuous  Avith,  and  has  the  same  structure  as  the  peri- 
toneum and  it  covers  only  the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the  organ.] 

Musculature. — Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  bundles  in  seA^eral 
layers,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  best  developed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces,  and  an  inner  circular  layer.  [BetAveen  these  two  is  an  oblique  layer.] 
There  are  other  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  different  directions. 
Physiologically,  the  musculature  of  the  bladder  represents  a single  or  common 
holloAV  muscle,  Avhose  function  AAdien  it  contracts  is  to  diminish  uniformly  the  size 
of  the  bladder,  and  thus  to  expel  its  contents  (§  306). 

The  blood-vessels  resemble  those  of  the  ureter.  The  nerves  form  a plexus,  and  are  placed 
partly  in  the  mueons  membrane  and  partly  in  the  muscular  coat,  and,  like  all  the  extra-renal 
parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  are  provided  Avitli  ganglia,  lying  in  the  mucosa,  sub-mucosa, 
and  connected  to  each  other  by  fibres  {Maicr).  Gauglia  occur  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  bladder  ( JV.  TF olff).  Their  fiTiictions  are  motor,  sensory,  excito-motor,  and  vaso- 
motor. [Sympathetic  nerve-ganglia  also  exist  underneath  the  serous  coat  {F.  Darwin).1 

A too  minute  dissection  of  the  several  layere  and  bundles  of  the  miisculature  of  the  bladder 
has  given  rise  to  erroneous  inferences.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a detrusor  urinse,  which,  however, 
consists  chiefly  of  fibres  running  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  from  the  vertex  to  the 
fundus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a special  sphincter  vesicse  internus  ; it  is  merely  a thicker 
circular  (6  to  12  mm.)  layer  of  non-striped  muscle  which  surrounds  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra,  and  which,  from  its  shape,  helps  to  form  the  funnel-like  exit  of  the  bladder.  Numerous 
muscidar  bundles,  connected  partly  with  the  longitudinal  and  partly  with  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  bladder,  exist,  especially  in  the  trigone,  between  the  orifice  of  the  ureters. 

In  the  female,  the  urethra  serves  merely  for  the  passage  of  urine.  The  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  connective-tissue  with  many  elastic  fibres,  and  yiroAdded  with  papillre.  It  is  covered 
by  stratified  epithelium  and  contains  several  mucous  glands  [Litlri).  Outside  this  is  a layer 
of  longitudinal,  smooth,  muscular  fibres,  and  outside  this  again  a layer  of  circular  fibres.  IMany 
elastic  fibres  exist  in  all  the  layers,  which  are  traversed  by  numerous  wide  venous  channels. 

The  proper  sphincter  urethrae  is  a transversely  striped  muscle  subject  to  the  Avill, 
and  consists  of  completely  circular  fibres  Avhich  extend  doAviiAvards  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  urethra,  and  partly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  Avhich  extend  only  on  the 
posterior  surface  toAvards  the  base  of  the  bladder,  Avhere  they  become  lost  betAveen 
the  fibres  of  the  circular  layer. 

In  the  male  urethra,  the  epithelium  of  the  prostatic  part  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  bladder  ; 
in  the  membranous  portion  it  is  stratified,  and  in  the  cavernous  part  the  simple  cylindrical 
form.  The  mucous  membrane,  under  the  epithelmm  itself,  is  beset  Avith  impillce,  chiefly  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  contains  the  mucous  glands  of  Littre. 

Non-striped  muscle  occurs  in  the  prostatic  part  arranged  longitudinally,  chiefly  at  the 
colliculus  seminalis  ; in  the  membranous  portion  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  cbiefly  circular, 
Avith  a feAv  longitudinal  fibres  intercalated  ; the  cavernous  part  has  a fcAv  circular  fibres 
posteriorly,  but  anteriorly  the  muscular  fibres 'arc  single  and  placed  obliquely  and  longitudi- 
nally. 

Closure  of  the  Bladder. — The  so  called  iuteriial  vesical  sphincter  of  tlie 
anatomists,  AA'hich  consists  of  ]ion-striped  muscle,  is  in  reality  an  integral  [)art  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  tlie  bladder,  and  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  as  far 
doAvn  as  the  prostatic  portion,  just  above  the  colliculus  seminalis.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
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not  the  sphincter  muscle.  The  proper  spliincter  urethrse  (sph.  vesicte  externus) 
lies  below  the  latter.  It  is  a comjhetely  circular  muscle  disposed  around  the 
urethra,  close  al)ove  the  entrance  of  the  urethra  into  the  septum  urogenitale  at  tins 
apex  of  the  jirostate,  where  it  exchanges  hhres  Avith  the  deep  transverse  muscle  of 
the  perinfBum  whic)i  lies  under  it. 

Some  longitudinal  fibres,  wliicli  run  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  prostate  from  the  bladder, 
belong  to  this  sphiucter  muscle.  Single  transverse  bundles  pa.ssing  forward  from  the  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  transverse  bands  which  lie  within  the  prostate,  the  apex  of  the 
colliculus  seminalis,  and  a strong  transverse  bundle  passing  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  urethra 
into  the  substance  of  the  prostate — all  belong  to  the  sphincter  muscle  (Hcnle).  In  the  male 
urethra,  the  blood-vessels  form  a rich  capillary  plexus  under  the  epithelium,  below  which  is  a 
wide-meshed  lymphatic  ))lexus. 

[Tonus  of  Sphincter  Urethrse. — Open  the  abdomen  of  a rabbit,  ligature  one  ureter,  tie  a 
cannula  in  the  other,  and  pour  water  into  the  bladder  until  it  runs  out  through  the  urethra, 
which  usually  occurs  under  a pressure  of  16  to  20  inches.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  between 
the  lifth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebra;,  a column  of  6 inches  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  sj)hincter,  while  section  at  the  fourth  lumbar  verteljra  has  no  effect  on  the 
height  of  the  pressure.  In  such  an  animal  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  but  in  one  with  its 
cord  divided  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebrse,  there  is  incontinence  of  urine — 
in  the  former  case  because  the  excito-motor  impulses  are  eut  off  from  the  centre  (5  to  7 
vert.),  and  in  the  latter  because  the  tonus  of  the  sphineter  is  destroj’ed  {Kiqoressoiv).  This 
tonus  is  denied  by  Landois  and  others.] 

280.  ACCUMULATION  OF  URINE— MICTUEITION.— After  emptying  the 
bladder,  the  urine  sloAvly  collects  again,  the  bladder  being  thereby  gradually  dis- 
tended. [A  healthy  bladder  may  be  said  to  be  full  Avhen  it  contains  20  oz.]  As 
long  as  there  is  a moderate  amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  the  elasticity  of  the 
elastic  fibres  surrounding  the  urethra,  and  that  of  the  sjDhincter  of  the  urethra  (and 
in  the  male  of  the  prostate),  suffice  to  retain  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  does  not  escape  from  the  bladder  after  death.  If 
the  bladder  be  greatly  distended  (1’5  to  T8  litre),  so  that  its  apex  projects  above 
the  pubes,  the  sensory  nerves  in  its  Avails  are  stimulated  and  cause  a feeling  of  a 
full  bladder,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  urethral  opening  is  dilated,  so  that  a fcAv 
drops  of  urine  jAass  into  the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  Besides  the  subjective 
feeling  of  a full  bladder,  this  tension  of  the  Avails  of  the  bladder  causes  a reflex 
effect,  so  that  the  urinary  bladder  contracts  periodically  upon  its  fluid  contents, 
and  so  do  the  sphincter  of  the  urethra  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  tlie  AArethra  is  closed  against  the  passage  of  these  drops  of  lArine.  As  long  as 
the  pressAAre  Avithin  the  bladder  is  not  A^ery  high,  the  reflex  activity  of  the  trans- 
versely striped  sphincter  overcoAiACS  the  other  (as  drAi-ing  sleep) ; bAAt  as  the  pressure 
rises  and  the  distentioiA  increases,  the  contractioAi  of  the  Avails  of  the  bladder  OA^er- 
comes  the  closAire  prodAAced  by  the  sphincter,  and  the  bladder  is  CAnptied,  as  occiArs 
normally  in  young  children. 

As  age  advances,  the  .sphincter  AAretlirte  coiaacs  AAAider  the  coAitrol  of  the  Avill,  so 
that  it  caAA  be  contracted  voliAAitarily,  as  occurs  iAi  AuaAi  avIacaa  he  forcibly  coAitracts 
tlAe  bulbo-cavernosus  auuscIc  to  retain  AAi’ine  iAi  the  Ijladder.  The  spliincter  ani 
AisAAally  contracts  at  the  saAAAe  tiiAie.  The  reflex  activity  of  the  sphiAicter  Auay  also 
bo  inhibited  voluntarily,  so  that  it  Anay  be  coAuplotely  relaxed.  This  is  the  coaa- 
<litioAi  AvhcAA  tlie  bladder  is  OAnptied  voluAitarily. 

Slight  movements,  confined  to  the  bladder,  occur  during  psychical  or  emotional  disturbances 
{c.g.,  anger,  fear),  [the  bladder  may  be  emptied  involuntaiily  during  a fright],  after  stimulation 
of  sensory  nerves,  auditory  impressions,  restraining  res])iration,  and  by  arrest  of  the  heart’s 
action.  There  arc  slight  |)criodic  valuations  coincident  with  variations  in  the  blood-pi’essui'o. 
The  contractions  of  the  bladder  cease  after  deep  inspiration,  and  also  during  apneea  [Mosso  and 
Pcllacami).  The  excised  bladder  of  tlie  frog,  and  even  portions  free  from  ganglia,  exhibit 
Ahydimical  contractions,  which  are  increased  by  heat  {Pfalz).  [Ashdown  found  in  dogs  that 
the  bl.adder  exhibits  regular  rhythmical  contractions,  which  were  inlluenced  by  the  degree  of 
distention  of  the  bladdei’,  being  most  marked  with  moderate  dilatation  and  least  when  the 
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bladder  was  feebly  or  over-distended.  The  contractions  could  be  registered  by  means  of  a 
water-manometer  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  bladder.] 

Nerves  of  micturition. — The  nerves  eoncerneci  in  tlie  retention  and  evaeuation 
of  the  urine  are  1.  The  motor  nerves  of  tlie  sphincter  urethrte,  Avliich  lie  in  the 
pudendal  nerve  (anterior  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves).  A\'^hen  these 
nerves  are  divided,  as  soon  as  the  bladder  becomes  so  distended  as  to  dilate  the 
urethral  opening,  the  urine  begins  to  trickle  aAvay  (incontinence  of  urine).  2.  The 
sensory  nerves  of  the  urethra,  Avhich  excite  these  reflexes,  leave  the  spinal  cord 
by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nerves.  Section  of 
these  nerves  causes  incontinence  of  urine.  The  centre  for  the  reflex  in  dogs  lies 
opposite  the  fifth,  and  in  rabbits  opposite  the  seventh  lumbar  A^ertebra  {Budge). 
3.  Tibres  pass  from  the  cerebrum — those  that  coiiA^ey  Amluntary  impulses  through 
the  peduncles,  and  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  (according  to  Mosso 
and  Pellacani,  through  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  jAart  of  the ‘lateral 
columns),  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  sjAhincter  urethrse.  4.  The  inhibitoiy  fibres 
concerned  in  the  reflex-inhibition  of  the  sphincter  urethrse  take  the  same  course 
(perhaps  from  the  optic  thalamus  %)  doAvnAvards  through  the  cord  to  AAdiere 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nei’A'es  leave  it.  5.  Sensory  nerves  proceed 
from  the  urethra  and  bladder  to  the  brain,  but  their  course  is  not  knoAvn.  Some 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  lie  for  a part  of  their  course  in  the  sympathetic. 

[Just  as  the  rectum  is  supplied  by  tAvo  sets  of  nerve-fibres,  so  the  bladder 
receives  nerve-fibres,  viz.,  from  the  sacral  nerves.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves 
not  only  causes  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum,  but  also  con- 
traction of  the  bladder,  in  Avhich  act  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder  take  the  most  actiAm  part.  Stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  nerA''es  coming 
from  the  upper  lumbar  and  dorsal  region  cause  chiefly  contraction  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  as  Avell  as  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum.] 

Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  aboA'c  Avhere  the  nei'A'es  leave  it,  is 
ahvays  followed  in  the  first  instance  by  retention  f)f  urine,  so  that  the  bladder  be- 
comes distended.  This  occurs  because — (1)  the  section  of  the  spinal  cord  hicreases 
the  reflex  activity  of  the  urethral  sphincter ; and  (2),  because  the  inhibition  of 
this  reflex  can  no  longer  take  place.  As  soon,  hoAveAmr,  as  the  bladder  becomes 
so  distended,  as  in  a purely  mechanical  manner  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  urethral 
orifice,  then  the  urine  trickles  away,  but  the  amount  of  urine  Avhich  trickles  out 
in  drops  is  small.  Thus  the  bladder  becomes  lAiore  and  more  distended,  as  the 
contmuously  distended  Avails  of  the  organ  yield  to  the  inereased  tension,  so  that 
the  bladder  may  become  distended  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  urine  A^ery 
frecpiently  becomes  ammoniacal,  accompanied  by  catarrh  and  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (§  263). 

[In  dogs,  Avith  their  cord  divided  at  the  last  dorsal  vertebra, — AAdiereby  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  cord  is  completely  cut  off  from  all  volitional  impAilses, — after  a time, 
i.e.  Avhen  the  cord  has  recovered,  micturition  takes  place  reflexly  AAdien  the  bladder 
is  full.  The  reflex  act  may  be  excited  by  gentle  stimulation  of  the  skin  round  the 
anus  or  slight  pressure  on  the  abtlonien  ((roZ^z).] 

Voluntary  Micturition. — Observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mechanism  con- 
cerned in  emptying  the  bladder  Avhen  it  is  only  partiallj^  full.  It  is  stated  bj'  some 
that  a Amluntary  impulse  passes  from  the  brain  along  a cerebral  peduncle,  and  the 
cord,  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  partly  through 
motor  fibres  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  lumbar  nerves  (especially  the  third),  to  act 
directly  upon  the  smooth  anuscular  fibres  of  the  bladder.  This  is  assumed,  because 
electrical  stimulation  of  any  part  of  this  nervous  channel  causes  contraction  of  the 
bladder.  Tliis  vicAV,  hoAVCAmr,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Budge  .shoAved  that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  Avail  of  the  bladder 
arc  contained  in  the  finst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  also  in  part 
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in  tlic  course  of  the  liypogastric  plexus,  Avliencc  they  ultimately  pass  by  the  rami 
commuiiicaiites  into  the  spinal  cord. 

According  to  Landois,  the  smooth  musculature  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  excited 
directly  by  a voluntary  impulse,  but  it  is  always  caused  to  contract  rellexly.  If  we 
wish  to  micturate  when  the  urinary  bladder  contains  a small  quantity  of  urine, 
we  lirst  excite  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  cither  by  causing 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  uretlirsB,  or  by  means  of  sliglit  abdominal 
pressure,  and  thus  force  a little  urine  into  the  urethral  orifice.  Tliis  senscjry 
stimulation  causes  a reflex  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  urinary  bladder.  At 
tlie  same  time,  this  condition  is  maintained  voluntarily,  by  the  action  of  the  intra- 
cranial reflex-inhibitory  centre  of  the  sphincter  urethrae.  The  centre  for  the  reflex 
stimulation  of  the  movements  of  the  tvalh  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  placed  some- 
what higher  in  the  sj^inal  cord  than  that  for  the  sphincter  urethrae.  In  dogs,  it  is 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  {Gianuzzi,  Budge). 


[Two  centres  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  cord,  fig.  3o5,  one  the  automatic  (A.  C. ) at  the  segment 
corresponding  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  which  maintains  the  tonic  action  of 

the  si)hiiicter ; the  other,  a reflex  centre  (R.C.),  is  situated  higher, 

and  through  it  the  detrusor  urinre  is  excited  to  contr.action.  Both 
centres  are  connected  to  and  governed  or  controlled  hy  a cerebral 
centre  (C).  The  automatic  centre  is  connected  with  the  sphincter, 
and  the  other  with  the  urine-expelling  fibres.  They  are  also 
connected  with  aflerent  fibres  from  the  bladder  and  elsewhere. 

The  aflerent  or  sensory  fibres  are  also  connected  with  the  brain. 

The  automatic  centre  maintains  the  closure  of  the  bladder,  but 
if  the  latter  be  distended,  difl’erent  impulses  proceeding  from 
it  reach  the  spinal  centre,  and  it  may  be  the  cerebrum.  The 
impulses  reaching  the  automatic  centre  inhibit  its  action  and 
those  to  the  reflex  centre  excite  it,  so  that  the  detrusor  urinaj 
contracts.  If  the  atferent  impulses  be  powerful,  a desire  to 
urinate  is  excited,  and  voluntary  impulses  are  excited  which  act 
upon  the  siiinal  centres  as  the  afferent  impulses  do,  and  thus 
the  act  of  urination  is  more  easily  accomplished.] 

We  may  conceive  a voluntary  impulse  to  pass  down  special 
fibres  to  an  inhibitory  centre,  which  may  either  act  directly  on 
the  motor  centre,  or  possibly  may  send  branches  directly  to 
the  sphincter  muscles. 

Painful  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  causes  reflex  contraction 
ot  the  bladder  and  evacuation  of  the  urine  (in  children  during 
teething).  Keflex  contraction  of  the  bladder  can  be  brought 
about  in  cats  by  stimulation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion. 

After  section  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  bladder,  haemorrhage 
and  a.sphyxia  cause  contraction  by  a direct  effect  upon  the  struc- 
tures in  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  As  yet  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  exciting  artificially  the  inhibitory  centre  in  the  brain  for  the 
sphincter  muscle  {Sokoioin  and  Kowalesky). 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anal  sphineter  (§ 

160),  there  is  not  a continuous  tonic  reflex  stimulation  of  the 
sphincter  urethraj ; the  reflex  is  excited  each  time  by  the  con- 
tents. The  sjihincter  vesicae  of  the  anatomists,  which  consists 


Fig.  355. 

Scheme  of  micturition: — A.C., 


K.C.,  C.,  automatic,  reflex, 
and  cerebral  centres  ; B., 
bladder  ; S.,  sensory  centre 
acted  on  by  aflerent  im- 
pulses. 


of  smooth  muscular  tissue,  does  not  seem  to  take  ])art  in  closing 
the  bladder.  Budge  and  Landois  found  that,  after  removal  of 
the  transversely  striped  sphincter  urethraj,  stimulation  of  the  smooth  sphincter  did  not 
cau.se  occlusion  ot  the  bladder,  nor  could  L.  Rosenthal  or  v.  Wittich  convince  them- 
•selves  of  the  pre.sence  of  tonus  in  this  muscle.  Indeed,  its  very  existence  is  questioned  by 
Ilenle.  i 

Changes  of  the  Urine  in  the  Bladder. — When  the  urine  is  retained  in  the  bladder  for  a 
considerable  time,  according  to  Kaupp,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sodium  chloride  and  a 
decrease  in  the  urea  and  water.  Urine  which  remains  for  a long  time  in  the  bladder  is  prone 
to  undergo  ammoniacal  decomposition. 

Absorption.  Many  observers  have  shown  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
capable  of  absorbing  substance.s — potassium  iodide  and  other  soluble  salts.  [Ashdown  has  shown 
that  poisons,  such  as  watery  solutions  of  strychnin,  curare,  eserin,  emulsions  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  are  absorbed  when  injected  into  the  bladder  of  rabbits.  In  rabbits,  K1  injected  into  the 
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bladder  through  a catheter  was  fo\iiid  in  the  urine  obtained  from  the  divided  ureters.  Water 
and  urea  are  also  absorbed — the  latter  in  larger  proportion  than  the  former.] 

As  the  m’eters  enter  near  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  last-secreted  urine  i.s  always  lowest.  If 
a person  remain  perfectly  (piiet,  strata  of  urine  are  thus  formed,  and  the  urine  may  be  voided 
so  as  to  prove  this  [Edlcfscn). 

The  pressure  within  the  bladder,  when  in  the  supine  position  = 13  to  15  centimetres  of 
water.  Increase  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  (by  inspiration,  forced  expiration,  coughing, 
bearing  down)  increases  the  pressure  within  the  bladder.  The  erect  posture  also  increases  it, 
owiug'to  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  from  above  {Scliaiz,  JDubois).  [James  obtained  4 to  4’5 
inches  Hg  as  the  highest  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder,  including  the  abdominal  pressure, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  In  paraplegia,  where  there  is  merely  the  ex[iulsive  power  of  the 
bladder,  he  found  20  to  30  inches  of  water.] 

[Hydronephrosis  occurs  when  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  become  dilated,  owing  to 
partial  and  gradual  obstruction  of  the  outtlovv  of  urine  from  the  ureters  : if  the  ol)struction 
become  complete,  there  is  cessation  of  the  urinary  secretion.  James  has  shown  that  the  bladder 
remains  contracted  for  several  seconds  after  it  is  emptied,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  in 
irritable  bladder  ; so  that  this  condition  may  also  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis  by  damming  up 
the  urine  in  the  ureters.] 

Rapidity  of  Micturition. — The  amount  of  urine  voided  at  first  is  small,  but  it  increases  with 
the  time,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  act  it  again  diminishes.  In  men,  the  last  drops  of  urine 
are  ejected  from  the  urethra  by  voluntary  contractions  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle.  Adult 
dogs  increase  the  stream  rhythmically  by  the  action  of  this  muscle. 

281. — RETENTION  AND  INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. — Retention  of  urine  or  ischuria 
occurs  : — 1.  When  there  is  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  from  foreign  bodies,  concretions, 
stricture,  swelling  of  the  prostate.  2.  Paralysis  or  exhaustion  of  tlie  musculature  of  the 
bladder  ; the  latter  sometimes  occurs  after  delivery,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  child 
atrainst  the  bladder.  3.  After  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  540).  4.  Where  the  voluntary 

impulses  are  unable  to  act  upon  the  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the  sphincter  urethraj  reflex,  as  well 
as  when  the  sphincter  urethraj  reflex  is  increased. 

Incontinence  of  urine  (stillicidium  urinse)  occurs  in  consequence  of — 1.  Paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  urethrae.  2.  Loss  of  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  which  of  course  abolishes  the  reflex  of 
the  sphincter.  3.  Trickling  of  the  urine  is  a secondary  consequence  of  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  its  degeneration. 

Strangury  is  an  excessive  reflex  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  spbincter,  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  ; it  is  observed  in  inflammation,  neuralgia  [and  after  the 
use  of  some  poisons,  e.cj.,  cantharides]. 

Enuresis  nocturna,  or  involuntary  emptying  of  the  bladder  at  night,  may  be  due  to  an 
increased  reflex  excitability  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  or  weakness  of  the  sphincter. 


282.  COMPARATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL, — Amongst  vertebrates,  the  urinary  and  genital 
orcrans  are  frequently  combined,  except  in  the  osseous  fishes.  The  Wolffian  bodies,  which  act 
as'oi-o-ans  of  excretion  during  the  embryonic  period,  remain  throughout  life  in  fishes  and  amphi- 
bians” and  continue  to  act  as  such.  Fishes.— The  myxinoids  (cyclostomata)  have  the  simplest 
kidneys  ; on  each  side  is  a long  ureter  with  a series  of  short-stalked  glomeruli  with  capsules 
arranf^ed  along  it.  Doth  ureters  open  at  the  genital  poie.  In  the  other  fishes,  the  kidnej  s 
lie  offen  as  elongated  compact  masses  along  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  two  ureters 
unite  to  form  a urethra,  which  always  opens  behind  the  anus,  either  united  with  the  opening  of 
the  genital  or<rans,  or  behind  this.  In  the  sturgeon  and  hag-fish,  the  anus  and  orifice  of  the 
urethra  to<rether  form  a cloaca.  Bladder-like  formations,  which,  however,  are  moiqJiologically 
homoloo-orfs  with  the  urinary  bladder  of  mammals,  occur  in  fishes,  either  on  each  ureter  (ra}', 
hao-  fi.sir)  or  where  both  join.  In  amphibians,  the  vasa  etferentia  of  the  testicles  are  united  with 
the  urinary  tubules  ; the  duct  in  the  frog  unites  with  the  one  on  the  other  side,  and  both  con- 
ioined  open  into  the  cloaca,  whilst  the  capacious  urinary  bladder  opens  through  tlie  anterior 
wall  of  the  cloaca.  From  reptiles  upwards,  the  kidney  is  no  longer  a persistent  \\  olfhan  body, 
but  a new  or-ran.  In  reptiles,  it  is  usually  flattened  and  elongated  ; the  ureters  open  singly 
into  the  cloaci  Saurians  and  tortoises  have  a urinary  bladder.  In  birds  the  isolated  ureters 
open  into  the  urogenital  sinus,  which  opens  into  the  cloaca,  internal  to  the  excretory  ducts  ot 
the  genital  apparatus.  The  urinary  bladder  is  always  absent.  In  mammals,  the  kidneys  often 

consTst  of  many  lobules,  fl.g.,  dolphin,  ox.  ■ 4,1  r r 1 

Amongst  invertebrates,  the  moUusca  have  excretory  organs  in  the  form  of  canals,  which  aie 
nrovided'’with  an  outer  and  inner  opening.  In  the  mussel  this  canal  is  provided  with  a sponge- 
like organ,  often  with  a central  cavity,  and  consisting  of  ciliated  secretory  cells,  placed  at  the 
base  ofAhe  gills  (organ  of  Bojanus).  In  gasteropods,  with  annlogous  oi;gans,  uric  acid  has  been 
found  Inlets  spiders,  and  centipedes  have  the  so-called  Jilaliiighian  vessels,  which  aie 
excretory  organs  partly  for  uric  acid  and  partly  for  so-called  bile.  Tl>«se  vessels  are  long  tubes, 
which  open  into  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine.  In  crabs,  blind  tubes  connected  with  the 
intestinal  tube  perhaps  have  the  same  functions.  The  vermes  .also  have  renal  organs. 
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Historical. — Aiistotlo  directed  attention  to  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  humnn  bladder— 
he  named  the  ureters.  Massa  (1552)  found  lymphatics  in  the  kidney.  Eustachius  (t  1580) 
ligatured  the  ureters  and  found  the  bladder  empty.  Cusanns  (1565)  investigated  the  colour 
and  weight  of  the  urine.  Kousset  (1581)  described  the  muscular  nature  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  Yesling  described  the  trigone  (1753).  The  first  important  chemical  investigations  on 
the  urine  date  from  the  time  of  van  Helmont  (1644).  He  isolated  the  solids  of  the  urine,  and 
found  among  them  common  salt ; he  ascertained  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  fever-urine’  and 
ascribed  the  origin  of  urinary  calculi  to  the  solids  of  the  urine.  Sclieele  (1766)  discovered  uric 
acid  and  calcium  phosphate  ; Arand  and  Kunckel,  phosphorus  ; Rouelle  (1773),  urea  ; and  it  got 
its  name  from  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  (1799).  Berzelius  found  lactic  acid  ; Segui’n,  albumin 
m pathological  urine  ; Liebig,  hippuric  acid  ; Heintz  and  v.  Pettenkofer,  kreatin  and  kreatinin ; 
Y'ollaston  (1810),  cystin.  Marcet  found  xanthin  ; and  Lindbergson,  magnesie  carbonate. 


Functions  of  the  Skin. 


283.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SKIH,  HAIRS,  AND  NAIL.— The  skin  (3-3 

to  2‘7  nun.  thick ; specific  gravity,  1057)  consists  of — 

[1.  The  epidermis ; 

2.  The  chorium,  or  cutis  vera,  with  the  papilla}  (fig.  356).] 

The  epidermis  (0'08  to  0T2  nun.  thick)  consists  of  many  layers  of  stratified 


Epidennis. 

Eleidin 

l.qyer. 

Stvatuni 

Alalpigliii. 

Papilla. 


Sweat-duct. 


Coil  of 
sweat-gland. 


Fig.  356. 

Vertical  section  of  the  human  skin. 

epithelial  cells  united  to  each  other  by  cement  suhstancc  (figs.  356,  357,  358). 
ihe  superficial  layers— stratum  corneum— consist  of  several  or  many  layers  of 
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(h-y  lioriiy  non-iindeatcd  squames,  Avliicli  .SAyell  up  in  .solution  of  caTistic  soda  (fig. 
358,  E).  [It  is  always  thickest  where  iutcrinitteut  pressure  is  applied,  as  on  the 
sole  of  tlie  foot  and  palm  of  the  hand.]  The  next  layer  is  the  stratum  lucidum, 
which  is  clear  and  transparent  in  a section  of  .skin,  hence  the  name,  and  consists 
of  a few  compact  layers  of  clear  cells  with  vestiges  of  nuclei.  [The  cells  are  two 
or  three  deep,  are  Avithout  granules,  and  do  not  stain  readily.]  Under  tliis  is 
the  rete  mucosum  or  rete  Malpighii  (fig.  358,  d),  consisting  of  many  layers  of 


nucleated  protoplasmic  epithelial  cells  Avhich  contain  pigment  in  the  dark  races 

and  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  around 
the  anus.  [The  superficial  cells  are  more 
fusiform — at  least  they  appear  fusiform  in 
section — and  contain  granules  Avhich  stain 
deeply  Avith  carmine  and  osmic  acid,  and 
they  are  devoid  of  prickles.  They  consti- 
tute, 3,  the  stratum  granulosum.  In 
these  cells  the  formation  of  keratin  is 
about  to  begin,  and  they  contain  tAvo  sets 
of  granules — the  intra-ceUular,  hyalme. 


Stratum 

corneum. 


IJpiiift' 


_Sti'atuni 

lucidum. 

Stratum 
- granu- 
losum. 


albumenoid  granules  of  'SValdeyer,  Avhich 
stain  Avith  logAvood,  and 


the  eleidin  gran- 


. stratum 
JIalpighii. 


ules  of  Eanvier,  Avhich  seem  to  be  allied 
to  fatty  bodies,  and  are  readily  stained  by 
alkanot.  All  corneous  structures  contain 
similar  granules  in  the  area  Avhere  -the  cells 
are  becoming  corneous.  Then  folloAV 
seA^eral  layers  of  more  or  less . polyhedral 
cells,  constituting  the  stratum  Malpighii, 
softer  and  more  plastic  in  their  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  characters  of  so-called 
“prickle  cells”  (fig.  358,  E).  [The 
spaces  betAveen  the  fibrils  connecting  adja- 
cent cells  are  lymph-spaces.]  The  deepest 
layers  of  cells  are  more  or  less  columnar, 
and  the  cells  are  placed  A'-erticaUy  upon 
the  papillte  and  are  provided  AA'ith  si)herical 
nuclei.  Granular  leucocytes  or  Avandermg 
cells  are  sometimes  found  betAA^een  these 
cells.  The  rete  Malpighii  dips  doAvn 
betAveen  adjacent  papillte  and  forms  inter- 
papUlary  processes.  According  to  Klein,  a delicate  basement  membrane  separates 
the  epidermis  from  the  true  skin.]  The  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  cou- 
thiually  being  throAAm  off,  Avhile  iieAV  cells  are  continually  being  formed  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin  by  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  so 
that  many  of  the  cells  may  exhibit  mitosis.  There  is  a gradual  change  m the 
microscopic  and  chemical  characters  of  the  cells  from  the  deepest  to  the  suiAcr- 
ficial  layers  of  the  epidermis.  [In  a vertical  section  of  the  skin  stained  with 
picro-carmine,  the  S.  granulosum  is  deeply  stained  red,  and  is  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  other  layers  of  the  epidermis.] 


A^ertical  section  of 
the  nerve-fibrils, 
chloride. 


human  epidermis  ; 
stained  AA’itli  gold 


Epidermis  j (2) 

(fig-  1 (3) 
357),  ( (4) 


Stratum  corneum,  ( 
Stratum  lucidum,  / 
Stratum  granulosum. 
Stratum  Malpighii, 


Quticle. 

I Rete 
I Mucosum. 


No  pigment  is  formed  AAuthin  the  epidermis  itself  [ljut  in  the  coloured  races 
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pigment-granules  of  melanin  exist  in  the  cells  of  the  deepest  layers  of  the 
stratum  Malpighii] ; when  it  is  present,  it  is  carried  by  leucocytes  from  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  {Riehl,  Ehrmann,  Aehij).  This  explains  how  it'is  that  a i)iece 
of  wliite  skin,  transplanted  to  a negro,  becomes  black  {Kary). 


,h 


Fig.  358. 

I,  Vertical  section  of  the  skin,  with  a hair  and  sebaceous  gland,  T.  Epidermis  and  chorium 
shortened — 1,  outer  ; 2,  inner  fibrous  layer  of  the  hair-follicle  ; 3,  its  hyaline  layer  ; 4, 
outer  root-.slieath  ; 5,  Huxley’s  layer  of  tlie  inner  root-sheath  ; 6,  Henle’s  layer  of  the 
same  ; j>,  root  of  the  hair,  with  its  papilla  ; A,  arrector  pili  muscle  ; C,  chorium  ; a,  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  tissue  ; h,  epidermis  (horny  layer)  ; d,  rete  Malpighii  ; g,  blood-vessels  of 
papillfe  ; v,  lymphatics  of  the  .same  ; h,  horny  or  corneous  substance  ; i,  medulla  or  pith  ; 
k,  epidermis  or  cuticle  of  hair  ; K,  coil  of  sweat-gland  ; E,  epidermal  scales  (seen  from  above 
and  en  face)  from  the  stratum  corneum  ; R,  prickle  cells  from  the  rete  Malpighii  ; ?),  super- 
ficial, and  m,  deep  cells  from  the  nail ; H,  hair  magnified  ; c,  cuticle  ; c,  medulla,  with  cells ; 
/, /,  fusiform  fibrous  cells  of  the  sul)stanco  of  the  hair  ; x,  cells  of  Huxley’s  layer  ; I,  those 
of  Henle’s  layer  ; S,  transverse  section  of  a sweat-gland  from  the  axilla  ; a,  smooth  mus- 
cular filires  surrounding  it;  t,  cells  from  a sebaceous  gland,  some  of  them  containing 
granules  of  oil. 

[Herxheinier  has  described  some  peculiar  “spirals”  in  the  epidermis.  They  seem  to  be  duo 
to  coagulation  of  a proteid.] 

The  chorium  (fig.  358,  I,  0)  is  beset  over  its  entire  surface  by  numerous  (0‘5 
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to  O'l  mill,  high)  papillae  (hg>s.  356,  358),  tlie  largest  being  upon  the  volar  surface 
of  the  hand  and  foot,  on  the  nipple  and  glans  penis.  Most  of  the  papillae  contain 
a looped  capillary  {rj),  while  in  certain  regions  some  of  them  contain  a touch- 
corpuscle  (fig.  359,  a).  The  papillae  are  disposed  in  groups,  whose  arrangement 
varies  in  different  parts_  of  the  body.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot 
they  occur  in  rows,  which  are  marked  out  by  the  existence  of  delicate  furrows  on 
the  surface  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  cliorium  consists  of  a dense  network  of 
bundles  of  Avhite  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  a network  of  elastic  fibres,  which  arc 

more  delicate  in  the  papillae.  In 
silversmiths  the  elastic  fibres  are 
blackened  by  the  partial  deposition 
of  reduced  silver,  and  the  same  ob- 
tains in  those  who  take  silver  nitrate 
in  such  quantity  as  to  produce 
argyria.  The  connective-tissue  con- 
tains many  connective-tissue  corpus- 
cles and  numerous  leucocytes.  The 
deeper  connective-tissue  layers  of  the 
chorium  gradually  pass  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  Avhere  they 
form  a trabecular  arrangement  of 
bundles,  leaving  between  them  elon- 
gated rhomboidal  spaces  filled  fin-  the  most  part  with  groups  of  fat-cells  (figs. 
356,  358,  a,  a).  [In  microscopic  sections,  after  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  fat- 
cells  not  unfrequently  contain  crystals  of  margarin  (fig.  295).]  The  long  axis  of 
the  rhomb  corresponds  to  the  greater  tension  of  the  skin  at  that  part  ( C.  Langer). 
In  some  situations  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  devoid  of  fat  [penis,  eyelids].  In 
many  situations,  the  skin  is  fixed  by  solid  fibrous  bands  to  subjacent  structures, 
as  fasciae,  ligaments  or  bones  (tenacida  cutis) ; in  other  parts,  as  over  bony  promi- 
nences, bursae  partially  lined  with  endotlielium  and  filled  with  synovia-like 
fluid,  occur. 

Smooth  muscular  fibres  occur  in  the  chorium  in  certain  situations  on  extensor 
surfaces  (lYewjm?^?) ; nipple,  areola  mammae,  prepuce,  perinaeum,  and  in  special 
abiuidance  in  the  tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum. 

[Giianin  in  the  Skin. — The  skin  of  many  amphibians  and  reptiles  contain  brown  or  black 
pigment-granules,  and  other  granule.s  of  a white,  silvery,  or  chalky  appearance.  Ewald  ami 
^___h)’ukenherg  have  shown  that  the  latter  consist  of  guanin,  and  that  this  substance  is  very 
widely  diffused  in  the  skin  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles.  Test : — Select  a piece  of  skin 
from  the  belly  of  a frog  ; place  it  in  a porcelain  capsule  as  for  the  murexide  test ; add  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  heat  to  dryness,  when  a yellow  residue  is  obtained  ; on  adding  a dro]i  of 
caustic  soda  a red  colour  is  struck.  The  yellow  residue  gives  no  reaction  with  ammonia.  If  to 
the  fluid  more  water  be  added,  and  it  be  then  heated,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  cooled  by  blowing  upon  it,  various  shades  of  purple  aud  violet  are  obtained.] 

Tlie  nails  (specific  gravity  IT 9)  consist  of  numerous  layers  of  solid,  liorii}'^,  homo- 
geneous, epidermal,  or  nail-cells,  which  maj'^  be  isolated  with  a solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  when  they  swell  up  and  exhibit  the  remains  of  an  elongated  nucleus  (fig. 
358,  n,  in).  The  Avhole  under-surface  of  the  nail  rests  upon  the  nail-bed ; the 
lateral  and  }>osterior  edges  lie  in  a deep  groove,  the  nail-groove  (fig.  360,  e).  The 
chorium  under  the  nail  is  covered  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  longitudinal  rows 
of  ridges  (fig.  360,  d).  Above  this  there  lies,  as  in  the  skin,  many  layers  of 
prickle  cells  like  those  in  the  rete  Malpighii  (fig.  358,  d),  and  above  this  again  is 
the  substance  of  the  nail  (fig.  360,  a).  [The  stratum  granulosum  is  rudimentary 
in  tlie  nail-lied.  The  substance  of  the  nail  represents  the  stratum  lucidum,  tliere 
being  no  stratum  corneum  {Klein).~\  The  posterior  part  of  the  nail-groove  and 
the  lialf  moon,  lirighter  part  or  lunule,  form  the  root  of  the  nail.  They  are,  at  the 


Fig.  3.59 

Papillte  of  the  skin,  epidermis  removed,  blood- 
vessels injected  ; some  contain  a Wagner’s  touch- 
corpuscle,  a,  the  others  a capillary  loop. 
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same  timo,  tho  matrix,  from  which  growth  of  the  nail  takes  place.  The  liuiule  is 
present  in  an  isolated  nail,  and  is  due  to  diminished  transparency  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nail,  owing  to  tho  special  thickness  and  uniform  distribution  of  tho  cells 
of  the  reto  Malpighii  {'Toldf). 


Growth  of  the  Nail. — According  to  Uiiua,  the  matrix  extends  to  the  front  i)art  of  the  Innule. 
The  nail  grows  continually  from  behind  forwards,  and  is  formed  by  layers  secreted  or  formed 
by  the  matrix.  These  layers  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  matrix.  They  run  obliquely 
from  above  and  behind,  downwards  and  forwards,  through  the  thickness  of  the  substance  I 
the  nail.  The  nail  is  of  the  same  thickness  from  tho  anterior  margin  of  the  lunulo  forwards  to 
its  free  margin.  Thus  the  nail  does  not  grow  in  thickness  in  this  region.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  the  fingers  produce  about  2 gnus,  of  nail  substance,  and  relatively  more  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

Development.— 1.  From  the  second  to  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life,  the  po.sition  of  the 
nail  is  indicated  by  a partial  but  marked  horny  condition  of  the  epidermis  on  the  back  of  the 
first  phalanx,  the  “ eponychium.”  The  remainder  of  this  substance  is  represented  during  life 
by  the  normally  formed  epidermal  layer,  which  separates  the  future  nail  from  the  surface  of  the 
furrow.  2.  The  future  nail  is  formed  under  the  eponychium,  with  its  first  nail-cells  still  in  front 
of  the  nail-groove  ; then  the  nail  grows  and  pushes  forward  towards  the  groove.  At  the  seventh 
month,  the  nail  (itself  covered  by  the  eponychium)  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  nail-bed. 
3.  'When,  at  a later  period,  the  eponychium  splits  off,  the  nail  is  uncovered.  After  birth  the 
ridges  are  formed  on  the  bed  of  the  nail,  while  simultaneously  the  matrix  passes  backwards  to 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  groove  ( Unna). 

Absence  of  Hairs. — -The  whole  of  the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  doi'sal  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  lingers  and  toes,  outer  surface 
of  the  eyelids,  glans  penis,  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  part  of  the  labia,  is  covered  with 
hairs,  which  may  be  strong  or  fine  (lanngo). 


A Hair  (specific  gravity  1'26)  is  fixed  by  its  lower  extremity  (root)  in  a 
depression  of  the  skin  or  a hair-follicle  (fig.  358,  I,  p)  which  passes  obliquely 
through  the  thickness  of  the 
skin,  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  The 
structure  of  a hair-foUicle  is 
the  following  : — 1.  The  outer 
fibrous  layer  (figs.  358,  1, 

357),  composed  of  interwoven 
bundles  of  connective-tissue, 
arranged  for  the  most  part 
longitudinally,  and  provided 
with  numerous  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.  [It  is  just  the 
connective-tissue  of  the  sur- 
rounding chorium.]  2.  The 
inner  fibrous  layer  (figs.  358, 

2,  361)  consists  of  a layer  of 
fusiform  cells  (?  smooth  mu.s- 
cular  fibres)  arranged  circu- 
larly. [It  does  not  extend 
throughout  the  whole  length 


Fig- 


Transverse  section  of  one-half  of  a nail,  a,  nail-substance; 
h,  more  open  layer  of  cells  of  the  nail-bed  ; c,  stratum 
Malpighii  o.f  the  nail-bed  ; d,  transversely  divided  ridges  ; 
c,  nail-groove  ; /,  horny  layer  of  e projecting  over  the 
nail ; g,  papillaj  of  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  finger. 

of  the  follicle.]  3.  Inside  this  layer  is  a transparent,  hyaUne,  glass-like  base- 
ment membrane  (fig.  358,  3,  361),  which  ends  at  the  neck  of  the  hair-follicle ; 
while  above  it  is  continued  as  the  basement  membrane  which  exists  between  the 
epidermis  and  chorium  (?).  l]i  addition  to  these  coverings,  a hair-follicle  has 
epithelial  covering.s  which  must  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  layers  of  the 
epidermis.  Immediately  within  the  glass-like  membrane  is  the  outer  root-sheath 
(figs.  358,  4,  361,  362),  which  consists  of  so  many  layers  of  epithelial  cells  that  it 
forms  a conspicuous  covering.  It  is,  in  fact,  a direct  continuation  of  the  stratum 
Mal[)ighii,  and  consists  of  many  layers  of  soft  cells,  the  cells  of  tho  outer  layer 
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being  cylindrical.  Towards  the  base  of  tlie  hair-follicle  it  beconies  narrower,  and 
is  imited  to,  and  contiimous  with,  the  cells  of  the  root  of  the  hair  itself,  at  least  in 
fully  developed  hairs.  The  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  continues  to  retain  its 
projicrties  as  far  down  as  the  orifice  of  the  sebaceous  follicle ; below  this  point, 
however,  it  is  continued  as  the  inner  root-sheath.  This  consists  of  (1)  a single 
layer  of  elongated,  flat,  homogeneous,  non-nucleated  cells  (figs.  358,  6,  361,  /— 
Henle’s  layer)  placed  next  and  Avithin  the  outer  roohsheath.  Within  this  lies 
(2)  Huxley’s  layer  (figs.  358,  5,  361,  g),  consisting  of  nucleated  elongated 
polygonal  cells  (fig.  358,  x,  and  3),  AAdiile  the  cuticle  of  the  hair-folhcle  is  composed 
of  cells  analogous  to  those  of  the  surface  of  the  hair  itself.  ToAvards  the  bulb  of 
the  hair  these  three  layers  become  fused  together. 

[Covermgs  of  a hair-follicle  arranged  from  Avithout  inAvards — 

1.  Fibrous  layers,  | jf)  LongitudinaUy  arranged  fibrous  tissue. 

I (6)  Circularly  arranged  spindle  cells. 

2.  Glass-like  (hyalme)  membrane. 


3.  Epithelial  layers. 

4.  The  hair  itself. 


i 


(a)  Outer  root-sheath. 
(5)  Inner  root-sheath. 

( (c)  Cuticle  of  the  hair. 


f Heiile’s  layer. 

( Huxley’s  layer. 


The  arrector  pili  muscle  (fig.  358,  A)  is  a fan-like  arrangement  of  a layer  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  attached  below  to  the  side  of  a hair-follicle  and  extending 

towards  the  surface  of  the  choriiim  ; as  it  stretches 
obliquely  upAvards,  it  subtends  the  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  the  hair-foUicle  and  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  [or,  in  other  Avords,  it  forms  an  acute  angle 
Avith  the  hair-fpllicle,  and  between  it  and  the  follicle 
lies  the  sebaceous  gland].  When  these  muscles 
contract,  they  raise  and  erect  the  hair-foUicles,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  of  cutis  anserina  or  goosesldn. 
As  the  sebaceous  gland  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  muscle  and  the  hair-folhcle,  contraction  of  the 
muscle  compresses  the  gland  and  favours  the  CA^a- 
cuation  of  the  sebaceous  secretion.  It  also  com- 
presses the  blood-vessels  of  the  pajiiha  (Unna). 

The  hair  Avith  its  large  bulbous  extremity — hair- 
bulb — sits  upon,  or  rather  embraces,  the  papilla. 
It  consists  of  (I)  the  marroio  or  medulla  (fig.  358,  ?'), 
Avhich  is  absent  in  Avoolly  hair  and  in  the  hairs 
formed  dru’ing  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  composed 
of  tAVO  or  three  rows  of  cubical  cells  (H,  c).  (2) 

Outside  this  lies  the  thicker  cortex  (h),  Avhich  con- 
. 1 sists  of  elongated,  rigid,  horny,  fibrous  cells  (H,  f,  f), 

Transverse  section  of  a liair  and  its  i -i  • i i 1 Ai  n t xi  • ‘ 

follicle.  «,  outer  fibrous  coat,  in  and  between  these  ceUs  he  the  pigment 

Avith  b,  blood-vessels  ; c,  inner  granules  of  the  hair.  (3)  The  surface  of  the  hair  is 
circularly  disposed  layer  ; d,  covered  Avith  a cuticle  (/,:),  Avhich  consists  of  imbri- 

glass-like  layer  ; e,  outer,  f , g,  gated  layers  of  non-nucleated  sqiiames. 
inner,  root-sheatb;/,  outer  layer  x i 

of  the  same  (Henle’s  sheath) ; g,  [Nerves.— Numerous  nerve-fibres  are  distributed  in  the 
inner  layer  of  the  same  (Hux-  hair- follicles  (§  424).] 

ley’s  sheath) ; h,  cuticle  ; I,  hair.  Grey  Hair.— When  the  hair  beconies  grmj,  as  in  old  age, 

this  is  due  to  defective  formation  of  pigment  in  the  cortical 
part.  The  silvery  appearance  of  white  hair  is  increased  when  small  air-cavities  are  developed, 
especially  in  the  medulla,  and  to  a loss  extent  in  the  cortex,  where  they  reflect  the  light. 
Landois  records  a case  of  the  hair  becoming  suddenly  grey,  in  a man  Avhoso  hair  became  grey 
duriiin-  a single  night,  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Numerous  air-spaces 


Fig.  361. 
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were  found  tlivoughout  the  entire  marrow  of  the  (blond)  hairs,  while  the  hair-pigment  still 
remained. 

[Blood-Pigment  in  Hairs. — The  feelers  of  albino  rabbits  contain  blood-pigment  in  some 
part  of  their  substance  {Sig.  Mayer).'\ 

Development  of  Hair. — Aeeording  to  Kbllikei’,  from  the  12th  to  13th  week  of  intra-uterine 
life,  solid  linger-like  processes  of  the  epidermis  are  pushed  down  into  the  chorium.  The  procc.ss 
becomes  flask-shaped,  while  the  central  cells  of  the 
cylinder  become  elongated,  and  form  a conical  body, 
arising  as  it  were  from  the  depth  of  the  recess.  It 
soon  ditferentiates  into  an  inner  darker  part,  which 
becomes  the  hair,  and  a thinner,  clearer  layer  covering 
the  former,  the  inner  root-sheath.  The  outer  cells,  i.e., 
those  lying  next  the  wall  of  the  sac,  form  the  outer 
root-sheath.  Outside  this  again  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  chorium  forms  a rudimentary  hair-follicle,  while 
one  of  the  papillaj  grows  up  against  it,  indents  it,  and 
becomes  embraced  by  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  This  is  tlie 
hair  papilla,  which  contains  a loop  of  blood-vessels. 

The  cells  of  the  bulb  of  the  hair  proliferate  rapidly,  and 
thus  tl^te  hair  grows  in  length.  The  point  of  the  hair 
is  thereby  gradually  pushed  upwards,  pierces  the  inner 
root-sheath,  and  passes  obliquely  through  the  epider- 
mis. The  hairs  appear  upon  the  forehead  at  the  19th 
week  ; at  the  23rd  to  25th  week  the  lanugo  hairs  appear 
free,  and  they  have  a characteristic  arrangement  on 
dillerent  parts  of  the  body. 

Physical  Properties. — Hair  has  very  considerable 
elasticity  (stretching  to  0'33  of  its  length),  consider- 
able cohesion  (carrying  3 to  5 lbs.),  resists  putrefaction 
for  a long  time,  and  is  highly  hygroscopic.  The  last 
property  is  also  possessed  by  epidermal  scales,  as  is 
proved  by  the  ])ains  that  occur  in  old  wounds  and  scars 
during  damp  weather. 

Growth  of  a hair  occurs  by  proliferation  of  the  cells 
on  the  surface  of  the  hair  papilla,  these  cells  represent- 
ing the  matrix  of  the  hair.  Layer  after  layer  is  formed, 
and  gradually  the  hair  is  raised  higher  within  its 
follicle. 

Change  of  the  Hair. — According  to  one  view,  when 
the  hair  has  reached  its  full  length,  the  process  of  for- 
mation on  the  surface  of  the  hair  papilla  is  interrupted; 
the  root  of  the  hair  is  raised  from  the  papilla,  becomes 
horny,  remains  almost  devoid  of  pigment,  and  is  grad- 
ually more  and  more  lifted  upwards  from  the  surface 
of  the  papilla,  while  its  lower  bulbous  end  becomes  split 
up  like  a brush.  The  lower  empty  part  of  the  hair- 
follicle  becomes  smaller,  while  on  the  old  papilla  a new 
formation  of  a hair  begins,  the  old  hair  at  the  same 
time  falling  out  (Unna).  According  to  Stieda,  the  old 
papilla  disappears,  while  a new  one  is  formed  in  the 
hair-follicle,  find  from  it  the  new  hair  is  developed. 

According  to  Kblliker,  again,  both  processes  obtain. 

[Erectile  Hairs. — The  vibrissse  or  feelers  in  the 
.snout  of  some  animals  are  really  organs  of  touch,  and 
in  each  hair-follicle  is  a large  blood-sinus.] 

[Chemistry. — In  the  horny  epithelium  the  proto- 
plasm is  replaced  by  keratin,  which  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  albumenoids  (§  250,  3)  and  contains  sul- 
phur, which  is  but  loosely  combiued,  for  on  boiling 
hairs  with  alkalies  the  sulphur  is  liberated.  It  is  also 

the  chief  constituent  of  hair.s,  hoof,  and  feather.s,  while  a similar  body,  neuro-keratin,  is  found 
in  nervous  structures.  The  (piantity  of  sulphur  in  keratin  is  about  3-5  per  cent.  Hairs  on 
being  burned  yield  5-/0  per  1000  ol  ash,  composed  of  250  alkaline  sulphates,  140  calcium  sul- 
phate, 100  iron  oxide,  and  400  parts  of  silicic  acid.  As  a rule,  dark  hairs  yield  more  iron 
than  blond  hairs.] 


Fig.  362. 

Section  of  a hair-follicle  while  a hair 
is  being  shed,  a,  outer  and  middle 
sheaths  of  hair-follicle  ; b,  h)'aline 
membrane  ; c,  papilla,  with  a capil- 
lary ; cl,  outer,  c,  inner  root-sheath : 
/,  cpticle  of  the  latter  ; cj,  cuticle  of 
the  hair  ; h,  young  non-medullated 
hair  ; i,  tip  of  new  hair  ; I,  hair- 
knob  of  the  shed  hair,  with  h,  the 
remainder  of  the  cnst-olf  outer  root- 
sheath. 


IS 


The  colour  of  the  skin  hi  the  coloured  races,  and  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  hair  in  general, 
due  to  melanin  (p.  4/2).  'riicre  seem  to  l)o  several  varieties  of  this  pigment,  but  that  of 
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luimaii  hair  contains  rntlier  less  nitrogen  and  more  siilplnir  than  some  of  the  others.  It  does 
not  contain  iron.] 

284.  THE  GLANDS  OF  THE  SKIN. — Tlie  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  358,  1,  T) 
are  simple  acinous  glands,  which  open  by  a duct  into  the  hair-follicles  of  large 
hairs  near  their  tipper  part ; in  the  case  of  small  hairs,  the  latter  may  project  from 
the  duct  of  the  gland  (fig.  363).  In  some  situations  the  ducts  of  the  glands  open 

free  upon  the  surface,  e.f/.,  the  glands  of  labia 
minora,  glans,  prepuce  (Tyson’s  glands),  and 
the  red  margins  of  the  lips.  The  largest  glands 
occur  in  the  nose  and  in  the  labia ; they  are 
absent  only  from  the  vola  manus  and  planta 
pedis.  The  oblong  alveoli  of  the  gland  con- 
sist of  a basement  membrane  lined  with  small 
polyhedral  nucleated  granular  secretory  cells 
(fig.  358,  t).  Within  this  are  other  polyhedral 
cells,  whose  substance  contains  numerous  oil- 
globrdes  ; the  cells  become  more  fatty  towards 
the  centre  of  the  alveolus.  The  cells  lining 
the  duct  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
outer  root-sheath.  The  detritus  formed  by 
the  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  constitutes 
the  sebum  or  sebaceous  secretion. 

[If  the  “oil  or  coccygeal-gland”  of  a duek  be 
removed,  it  is  found  that,  when  the  animal  is  sub- 
merged, it  takes  up  between  its  feathers  about  the 
same  amount  of  water  as  an  intact  duct ; but  it 
retains  2 to  2i  times  as  much  water  in  its  feathers 
{Max  Joseph).'] 

The  sweat-glands  (figs.  356,  358,  I,  /r), 
sometimes  called  sudoriparous  glands,  consist 
of  a long  blind  tube,  whose  lower  end  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a coil  placed  in  the 
pjo-.  363.  areolar  tissue  under  the  skin,  while  the  some-  , 

Sebaceous  gland,  with  a lanugo  liair.  «,  what  smaUer  upper  end  or  excretory  portion 
gi’anular  epitlndium ; h,  rete  Malpighii  Avinds  in  a vertical,  slightly  tvave-hke  manner, 
continuous  with  a ; c,  fatty  cells  and  through  the  chorium,  and  in  a cork-screw  or 
free  fat;  d,  acini;  c,  hair-iollicle,  with  manner  through  the  epidermis,  Avhere 

a small  hair,  /.  .j,  .^y^th  a free,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 

mouth  (fig.  356).  The  glands  are  very  numerous  and  large  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  axilla,  forehead,  and  around  the  nipple ; few  on  the  back 
of  the  trunk ; and  are  absent  on  the  glans,  prepuce,  and  margin  of  the  lips.  The 
circumanal  glands  and  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  Moll’s  glands,  which  open  into  the  hair-follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  are  modifi- 
cations of  the  sweat-glands. 

Each  gland-tube  consists  of  a basement  membrane  lined  by  cells ; the  excretory 
part  or  sweat-canal  of  the  tube  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  cubical  cells,  Avhose 
surface  is  covered  by  a delicate  cuticular  layer,  a small  central  lumen  being  left. 
Within  the  coil  the  structure  is  different.  The  first  part  of  the  coil  resembles  the 
above,  but  as  the  coil  is  the  true  secretory  part  of  the  gland,  its  structure  dififers 
from  the  sweat-canal.  This,  the  so-called  distal  portion  of  the  tube,  is  lined  bj'^  a 
single  layer  of  moderately  tall  clear  nucleated  cylindrical  epithelium  (fig.  358,  b), 
often  containing  oil-globules.  Smooth  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally 
along  the  tube  in  the  large  glands  (fig.  358,  S,  a).  There  is  a distinct  lumen 
present  in  the  tube.  As  the  duct  passes  through  the  epidermis,  it  winds  its  Avay 
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between  the  epidermal  cells  without  any  iiulepoiulent  membrane  lining  it  {Heijnold). 
\ network  of  capillaries  surrounds  the  coil,  ilefore  the  arteries  split  up  into 
capillaries,  they  form  a true  rete  mirabile  around  the  coil  [BrlicJie).  This  is  com- 
])arable  to  the  glomerulus  of  the  kidney,  Avhich  may  also  be  regarded  as  a rete 
mirabile.  jS’umerous  nerves  pass  to  form  a plexus,  and  terminate  in  the  glands 
(Tomsa). 

Tho  total  number  of  sweat  glamls  is  estimated  by  Krause  at  millions,  wliirdi  gives  a secre- 
tory surface  of  nearly  1000  square  metres.  I'hcse  ijlands  secrete  sweat.  Nevertheless,  an  oily  or 
fatty  substance  is  often  mixed  with  the  sweat.  In  some  animals  (glands  in  the  sole  of  tlie  foot 
of  the  dog,  and  in  birds)  this  oily  secretion  is  very  marked. 

Numerous  lymphatics  occur  in  the  cutis  ; some  arise  by  a blind  end,  and  others  from  loops 
within  the  papilla  on  a plane  lower  than  the  vascular  capillary.  [These  open  into  more  or  less 
horizontal  networks  of  tubular  lymijhatics  in  the  cutis,  and  these  again  into  the  wide  lym])hatics 
of  the  subcutaueous  tissue,  which  are  well  provided  with  valves.]  Special  lymphatic  spaces  are 
disposed  in  relation  with  tho  hair-follicles  and  their  glands  {Neumann),  [and  also  \vith  the  fat 
{Klein).  The  lymphatics  of  the  skin  are  readily  injected  with  Berlin  blue  by  the  puncture 
method]. 

[The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  are  arranged  in  several  systems.  There  is  a su])erlicial  system, 
from  which  proceed  the  capillaries  for  the  papillm.  There  is  a deeper  system  of  vessels  which 
supplies  special  blood-vessels  to  {a)  the  fatty  tissue  ; (&)  the  hair-follicles,  each  of  which  has  a 
special  vascular  arrangement  of  its  own,  and  in  connection  with  this  each  sebaceous  gland 
receives  a special  artery  ; {c)  an  artery  goes  also  to  each  coil  of  a sweat-gland,  where  it  forms  a 
dense  plexus  of  capillaries  {To)?isa).] 

285.  THE  SKIN  AS  A PKOTECTIVE  COVERING.— Tlie  subcutaneous  fatty 

tissue  fills  up  the  depressions  between  adjoining  parts  of  tlie  body  and  covers 
[irojecting  parts,  so  tliat  a more  rounded  appearance  of  the  body  is  thereby  ob- 
tained. It  also  acts  as  a soft  elastic  pad  and  protects  delicate  parts  from  external 
pressure  (sole  of  the  foot,  palm  of  the  hand),  and  it  often  surrounds  and  protects 
i)lood- vessels,  nerves,  &c.  It  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  acts  as  one  of 
the  factors  regulating  the  radiation  of  heat  (§  214,  II.,  4),  and,  therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  The  epidermis  and  cutis  Amra  also  act  in  the  same 
manner  (§  212).  King  found  that  the  heat-conduction  is  less  through  the  skin  and 
.subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  than  through  the  skin  alone  ; the  epidermis  conducts  heat 
less  easily  than  the  fat  and  the  chorium. 

The  solid,  elastic,  easily  movable  cutis  affords  a gooA.  protecUon  aijaiiist  external, 
mechanical  injuries;  Avhile  the  dry,  impermeable,  horny  epidermis,  devoid  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  affords  a further  protection  against  the  absorption  of 
poisons,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable  of  resisting,  to  a certain  degree,  thermal 
and  even  chemical  actions.  A thin  layer  of  fatty  matter  protects  the  free  surface 
of  the  e])iderrais  from  the  macerating  action  of  fluids,  and  from  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  air.  The  epidermis  is  important  in  connection  Avith  the  _//««fs  of  the 
hodij.  It  exerts  pressure  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  and  to  a limited  extent, 
prevents  too  great  diffusion  of  fluid  from  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Tarts  of  the  skin 
devoid  of  epidermis  arc  red  and  ahvays  moist.  When  dry,  tlie  epidermis  and  the 
e])idermal  appendages  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity  (§  326).  Lastly,  the  exist- 
ence of  uninjured  epidermis  [irevents  adjoining  [larts  from  groAving  together. 

As  the  epidermis  is  but  sliglitly  extensile  it  is  strctclied  over  the  folds  and  papilhv  of  the  cutis 
vera,  which  becomes  level  when  the  skin  is  stretched,  and  the  papilla.'  may  oven  disappear  with 
strong  tension  {Levjimki). 

286.  CUTANEOUS  RESPIRATION : SEBUM  -SWEAT.— The  skin,  Avith  a 
surface  of  more  than  I J-  square  metre,  has  the  follmving  secretory  functions: — 

1.  The  respiratory  excretion  ; 

2.  The  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter ; and 

3.  The  secretion  of  SAveat. 

[Besides  this  the  skin  is  protective,  contains  sense-organs,  is  largely  concerned 
in  regulating  the  temperature,  and  may  he  concerned  in  absorption.] 
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of  ^eeii  referred  to  (§  130).  The  organs  concerned  are  the  lubes 

enid  Inilel  *ey  are  with  iluids,  and  surrounded  by  a rich  network  of 

T? -it  f 1 uncertain  w'hetlier  or  not  the  skin  gives  off  a small  amount  of  N or  ammonia 
Bohiio  made  experiments  upon  an  arm  idaccd  in  an  air-tight  metal  box.  According  to  him 
the  amount  of  CO„  and  H„0  excreted  is  subject  to  certain  daily  variations  ; it  is  increased  by 
bv“^!ned’inrtlT™^  • ^ ^ ® surroundings,  the  application  of  cutaneous  stimuli,  and 

Invitv  nf  npi+ntii  ^®®Pi‘^ition.  The  exchange  ot  gases  also  depends  upon  the  vascu- 

laiity  of  ceitaiii  parts  of  the  skin,  while  the  cutaneous  absorption  of  0 also  depends  upon  the 
number  of  coloured  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  upon  me 

amphibians,  with  a thin  always  moist  epidermis,  the  cutaneous  respira- 
vields  a of  ® in  wirm-blooded  Mimals.  In  winter,  in  frogs,  the  skin  alone 

amount  of  COo  excreted  ; in  summer  | of  the  same  {Bidder)  : thus,  in 
these  animals  it  is  a more  important  respiratory  organ  than  the  lungs  themselves. 

buppression  of  the  cutaneous  activity  by  vainishing  or  dipping  the  skin  in  oil  causes  death  by 
asphyxia  (frogs)  sooner  than  ligature  of  the  lungs  does.  Varnishing  the  Skin, — When  the  skin 
ot  a warm-blooded  animal  is  covered  with  an  impermeable  varnish  [such  as  gelatin]  {Foucault, 
ecquerel,  Brechct),  death  occurs  after  a time,  probably  owing  to  the  loss  of  too  much  heat, 
the  formation  of  crystalline  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  in  the  cutaneous  tissue  of  such 
animals  {Edcnhurzcn)  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  nor  are  congestion  of  internal  organs 
and  serous  etiusions  satisfactory  explanations.  The  retention  of  the  volatile  substances  (acids) 
present  in  the  sweat  is  not  sufficient.  Strong  animals  live  longer  than  feeble  ones  ; horses  die 
after  several  d&p  {Gcrlach)  ■ they  shiver  and  lose  flesh.  The  larger  the  cutaneous  surface  left 
unvarnished,  the  later  does  death  take  place.  Eabbits  die  when  | of  their  surface  is  varnished. 
B neii  the  entire  surface  of  the  animal  is  varnished,  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  (to  19°)  the 
pulse  and  respiiations  vary  ; usually  they  fall  when  the  varnishing  process  is  limited  : increased 
iiequeney  of  respiration  has  been  observed  (§  225).  Pigs,  dogs,  horses,  when  one-half  of  the 
body  IS  varnished,  exhibit  only  a temporary  fall  of  the  temperature  and  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness, but  do  not  die^  {Ellcnherger  and  Hofmeister).  [In  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  not  only 
IS  there  disintegration  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  {v.  Lesser),  but  in  some  cases  ulcers 
occur  in  the  duodenum.  The  cause  of  the  ulceration,  however,  has  not  been  ascertained  satis- 
factorily {Curlincj).'] 


2.  Sebaceous  Secretion. — The  fatty  matter  as  it  is  excreted  from  the  acini  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  is  fluid,  but  even  within  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  it 
stagnates  and  forms  a Avhite  fat-like  mass,  which  may  sometimes  be  expressed  (at 
the  side  of  the  nose)  as  a Avorm-like  Avhite  body,  the  so-called  comedo.  The 
sebaceous  matter  keeps  the  skin  supple,  and  prevents  the  hair  from  becommg  too 
dry.  Microscopically,  the  secretion  is  seen  to  contain  iunnmerahle  fatty  granules, 
a feAV  gland-cells  filled  Avith  fat,  visible  after  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  crystals 
of  cholesterin,  and  in  some  men  a microscopic  mite-like  animal  (Demodex  foUi- 
culorum). 

[Formation  of  Sebum. — The  cells  lining  the  acini  of  the  glands  proliferate  and  push  the 
older  cells  towards  the  centre  of  the  alveoli,  where  they  undergo  a fatty  transfonnation  to  form 
the  sebum.  Thus  the  shed  cells  are  themselves  bodily  ti’ansformed  into  sebaceous  matter,  a 
condition  different  to  that  obtaining  in  most  of  the  other  secretory  glands.] 

Chemical  Composition  of  Sebum. — The  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  fatty  ; chiefly  olein 
(fluid)  and  ixilniitin  (solid)  fat,  soap>s,  and  some  cholesterin  ; a small  amount  of  albumin  and 
unknown  extractives.  Amongst  the  inorganic  constituents,  the  insoluble  earthy  phosj)hates 
are  most  abundant  ; while  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates  are  less  abundant. 

The  vemix  caseosa,  which  covers  the  skin  of  a new-born  child,  is  a greasy  mixture  of  seba- 
ceous matter  and  macerated  epidermal  cells  (containing  47 '5  per  cent.  fat).  A similar  product 
is  the  smegma  prseputialis  (52 '8  per  cent,  fat),  in  which  an  ammonia  soap  is  present. 

The  cerumen  or  ear-wax  is  a mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear 
(similar  in  stnicture  to  the  sweat-glands)  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  auditory  canal. 
Besides  the  constituents  of  sebum,  it  contains  yellow  or  brownish  particles,  n bitter  yelloAV 
extractive  substance  derived  from  the  ceruminous  glands,  potash  soaps,  and  a special  fat.  The 
secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  sebum. 

[Lanoline. — Liebreich  finds  in  feathers,  hairs,  avooI,  and  keratin-tissues  generally,  a choles- 
terin fat,  which  however  is  not  a true  fat,  although  it  saponifies,  but  an  ethereal  compound  of 
certain  fatty  acids  Avith  cholesterin.  In  commerce  it  is  obtained  from  wool,  and  is  known  by 
the  above  name  ; it  forms  an  admirable  basis  for  ointments,  and  it  is  A'cny  readily  absorbed  by 
the  skin.]  Thus,  the  fat-like  substance  for  proteeting  the  epidermis  is  partly  formed  along 
Avith  keratin  in  the  epidermis  itself. 


3.  The  Sweat. — The  sAA^eat  is  secreted  in  the  coil  of  the  sAA'eat-giands.  At  the 
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same  time  tlie  nuclei  of  the  secretory  cells  become  more  spherical  ami  the  cells 
(horse)  become  more  granular.  As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  the 
water  secreted  is  evai)orated  at  once  from  the  skin  along  with  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  sweat ; as  soon,  however,  as  the  secretion  is  increased,  or  evaporation 
is  prevented,  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  former  is 
called  insensible  perspiration,  and  the  latter  sensible  perspiration.  [Broadly, 
the  quantity  is  about  2 lbs.  in  twenty-four  hours.] 

The  sensible  perapiration  varies  greatly  ; as  a rule,  the  right  side  of  the  body  perspires  more 
freely  than  the  left.  The  palms  of  the  hands  secrete  most,  then  follow  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
cheek,  breast,  upper  arm,  and  fore-arm  {Pciper).  It  falls  from  morning  to  mid-day,  and  rises 
again  towai'ds  evening,  reaching  its  maximum  before  midnight.  Much  moisture  and  cold  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  diminish  it,  and  so  does  diuresis.  In  children,  the  insensible  per- 
spiration is  relatively  great.  The  drinking  of  water  favours  it,  alcohol  diminishes  it  {H. 
Schmid). 

Method.  —Sweat  is  obtained  from  a man  by  placing  him  in  a metallic  vessel  in  a warm  bath  ; 
the  sweat  is  rapidly  secreted  and  collected  in  the  vessel.  In  this  way  Eavre  collected  2560 
grams  of  sweat  in  1^  hour  [by  pposing  himself  to  a hot-air  bath  and  drinking  at  the  same  time 
hot  drinks].  An  arm  may  be  inclosed  in  a cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  fixed  air-tight  round  the 
arm  with  an  elastic  bandage  {Schottin). 

Amongst  animals,  the  horse  sweats,  so  does  the  ox,  but  to  a less  extent  ; the  vola  and  plauta 
of  apes,  cats,  and  the  hedgehog  secrete  sweat;  the  snout  of  the  pig  sweats  (1),  while  the  goat, 
rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  and  dog  are  said  not  to  sweat  i^Luchsingcr).  [The  skin  over  the  body  and 
the  pad  on  the  dog’s  foot  contain  numerous  sweat-glands,  which  open  free  on  the  surface  of  the 
pad  and  intothe  hair- foil  ides  on  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  ( IF.  StMing).] 

Microscopically. — The  sweat  contains  only  a few  epidermal  scales  accidentally  mixed  with 
it,  and  fine  fatty  granules  from  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Sweat. — Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  although  it  fre- 
quently is  acid,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  fatty  acids  from  decomposed  sebum. 
During  profuse  secretion  it  becomes  neutral,  and  lastly  alkaline  agaui  (Triinvpy 
and  Ltichsinger).  The  sweat  is  colourless,  slightly  turbid,  of  a saltish  taste,  and 
has  a characteristic  odour  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; the  odour  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids  [specific  gravity,  1003-100-5.]  The  con- 
stituents are  water,  which  is  increased  by  copious  draughts  of  that  fluid,  and 
solids,  which  amount  to  D2  per  cent.  (0'70  to  2‘66  per  cent. — Funhe),  and  of 
these  0'90  per  cent,  is  organic  and  0’30  inorganic.  Amongst  the  organic  consti- 
tuents are  neutral  fats  (palmitin,  stearin),  also  present  in  the  sweat  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which  contains  no  sebaceous  glands,  cholesterin,  volatile  fatty  acids 
(chiefly  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caproic,  capric  acids),  varying  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  These  acids  are  most 
abundant  in  the  sweat  first  (acid)  secreted.  There  are  also  traces  of  proteids 
(similar  to  casein)  and  a trace  of  albumin  and  urea,  about  OT  per  cent.  [Kast 
found  sulphuric  acid  united  as  ethereal  sulphate  of  skatol  and  phenol,  also  oxy- 
acids,  and  Capricana  found  kreatinin.]  In  ursemic  conditions  (anuria  in  cholera) 
urea  has  been  found  crystallised  on  the  skin.  When  the  secretion  of  sweat  is 
greatly  increased,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  both  in  health 
and  in  uraemia  {Leuhe).  The  nature  of  the  reddish-yelloAV  pigment,  which  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  of  sweat  by  alcohol,  and  coloured  greeii  by  oxalic  acid, 
is  unknown.  Amongst  inorganic  constituents,  those  that  are  easily  soluble  are 
more  abundant  than  those  that  are  sohible  with  difficulty,  in  the  proportion  of  17 
to  1;  sodium  chloride,  0'02  j potassium  chloride,  0'02;  sulphates,  O'Ol  per  1000, 
together  with  traces  of  earthy  phosphates  and  sodium  phosphate.  [Moreover,  the 
relative  proportion  of  salts  in  sweat  is  quite  different  from  that  in  urine.]  Gases. 

-Sweat  contains  CO2  in  a state  of  absorption  and  some  N.  When  decomposed 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  yields  ammonia  salts  {Gorup-Besanea). 

Excretion  of  Substances. — Some  substances  wlieii  introduced  into  tbc  body  reappear  in  the 
sweat  benzoic,  cinna,mic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  are  readily  excreted  ; (punino  and  potassic 
iodide  with  more  dilliculty.  Mercuric  chloride,  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.s,  sodium  and 
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))otiissium  avseiiinto  have  also  hceii  fouml.  After  taking  arscniatc  of  iron,  arseuious  acid  has 
been  found  in  tlie  sweat,  and  iron  in  the  urine.  iMercuiy  iodide  reappears  as  a chloride  in  the 
s.veat,  while  the  iodine  occurs  in  the  saliva. 

Formation  of  Pigments  in  the  Skin. — Tlie  leucocytes  furnisli  the  material,  and 
the  pigment  is  deposited  in  grannies  in  the  deejDer  layers,  and,  to  a less  extent,  in 
the  upper  layers,  of  the  rete  Malpigliii.  This  occurs  in  the  folds  around  the  anus, 
scrotum,  nipple  [especially  during  pregnancy],  and  everywhere  in  the  coloured 
races.  There  is  a diffuse,  whitish-yellow  pigment  in  the  stratum  corneum,  which 
hecomes  darker  in  old  age.  The  pigmentation  depends  on  chemical  processes, 
reduction  taking  place,  and  these  processes  are  aided  by  light.  Granular  pigment 
lies  also  in  the  layers  of  prickle  cells.  The  dark  coloration  of  the  skin  may  he 
arrested  by  free  O [hydric  peroxide],  while  the  corneous  change  is  prevented  at  the 
same  time  {Unna).  [According  to  Delepine  melanin  is  not  derived  from  hcemo- 
globin,  but  is  formed  by  the  deep  layers  of  the  epidermis.] 

Pathological. — To  this  belongs  the  formation  of  liver  spots  or  cholasma,  freckles,  and  the 
pigmentation  of  Addison’s  disease,  [pigmentation  round  old  ulcers,  &c.]  {§  10-3,  IV.).  [The 
curious  cases  of  pigmentation,  especially  in  neurotic  women,  c.f/.,  in  the  eyelids,  deserve  further 
study  in  relation  to  the  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  this  process.] 

287.  INFLUENCE  OF  NERVES  ON  THE  SECRETION  OF  SWEAT.— 

The  secretion  of  the  skin,  which  averages  about  ■jjJj-  of  the  body-weight,  i.e.,  about 
double  the  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  lungs,  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 
The  liability  to  perspire  varies  much  in  different  individuals.  The  following  con- 
ditions influence  the  secretion — 1.  Increased  temperature  of  tlie  surroundings 
causes  the  skin  to  become  red,  while  there  is  a profuse  secretion  of  sweat  (§214, 
II.,  1).  Cold,  as  well  as  a temperature  of  the  skin  about  50°  C.,  arre.sts  the  secretion. 
2.  A very  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  e.g.,  after  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water,  increases  the  secretion.  3.  Increased  cardiac  and  vascular  activity,  whereby 
the  blood-pressure  within  the  cutaneous  capillaries  is  increased,  have  a similar  effect ; 
increased  sweating  follows  increased  muscular  activity.  4.  Certain  drugs  favour 
sweating,  e.g.,  pilocarpin.  Calabar  bean,  strychnin,  picrotoxin,  muscarin,  nicotui, 
cani]ihor,  ammonia  compounds  ; while  others,  as  atropin  and  morphia,  in  large  doses, 
diminish  or  paralyse  the  secretion.  [Drugs  Avhich  excite  copious  perspiration,  so 
that  it  stands  as  beads  of  sweat  on  the  skin,  are  called  sudorifics,  Avhile  those  tliat 
excite  the  secretion  gently  are  diaphoretics,  the  difference  being  one  of  degree. 
Those  drugs  which  lessen  the  secretion  are  called  antihydi’Otics.]  5.  It  is  import- 
ant to  notice  the  antagonism  which  exists,  probably  upon  mechanical  grounds, 
between  the  secretion  of  sweat,  the  urinary  secretion,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
intestine.  Thus  copious  secretion  of  urine  (e.y.,  in  diabetes)  and  Avatery  stools 
coincide  Avith  dryness  of  the  skin.  If  the  secretion  of  SAveat  be  increased,  the 
percentage  of  salts,  urea,  and  albumin  is  also  increased,  AAdiilst  the  other  organic 
substances  are  diminished.  The  more  saturated  the  air  is  Avith  Avatery  A'apour,  the 
sooner  does  the  secretion  appear  in  drops  ujion  the  skin,  Avhile  in  dry  air  or  air  in 
motion,  OAving  to  the  rajiid  evaporation,  the  formation  of  drops  of  SAi'eat  is  preA^ented, 
or  at  least  retarded.  [The  reciprocal  relation  betiveen  the  skin  and  kidneys 
is  Avell  knoAvn.  In  summer,  Avhen  the  skin  is  active,  the  kidneys  separate  less 
water ; in  Avinter,  Avhen  the  skin  is  less  active,  it  is  cold  and  coni] )a rati vely  Idooil- 
less,  Avliile  the  kidneys  excrete  more  Avater,  so  that  the  action  of  these  tivo  organs 
is  in  inverse  ratio.] 

The  influence  of  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  SAveat  is  very  marked. 

I.  Just  as  in  the  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145),  vaso-motor  nerves  arc  usually  in 
action  at  the  same  time  as  the  ]iroper  secretory  nerves ; the  vaso-dilator  nerves 
(sweating  Avith  a red  congested  .skin)  are  most  frequently  involved.  The  fact  that 
secretion  of  SAveat  does  occasionally  take  place  Avhen  the  skin  is  pule  (fear,  death- 
agony)  shoAVS  that,  Avhen  the  A'aso-motor  nerves  are  excited,  so  as  to  constrict  the 
cutaneous  blood-vessels,  the  SAveat  secretory  nerve-ffbres  may  also  be  actii'c. 
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Under  certain  circumstances,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  seems  to  determine  the  occur- 
rence of  sweating  ; thus,  Dupuy  found  that  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  caused  secretion 
on  tliat  side  of  the  neck  of  a horse  ; while  Nitzelnadel  found  that  percutaneous  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  man  limited  the  sweating. 

[We  may  draw  a parallel  between  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  that  of  sweat.  Both  are  formed 
in  glands  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  embryo.  Both  secretions  are  formed  from  lymph 
supplied  by  the  blood-stream,  and  if  the  lymph  be  in  sullicient  ([uantitj',  secretion  may  take 
place  when  there  is  no  circulation,  although  iu  both  cases  secretion  is  most  lively  when  the 
circulation  is  most  active  and  the  secretory  nerves  of  both  are  excited  simultaneously  ; both 
glands  have  secretory  nerves  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  ; both  glands  may  be 
paralysed  l>y  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  or  in  disease  (fever),  or  conversely,  both  are 
paralysed  by  atropine  and  excited  by  other  drugs,  c.g.,  pilocarpin.  In  the  gland-cells  of  both, 
histological  changes  accompany  the  secretory  act,  and  no  doubt  similar  electromotor  pdienomena 
occur  in  both  glands.  ] 

II.  Secretory  or  sweat  nerves,  altogetlier  independent  of  the  circulation,  control 
the  secretion  of  sweat.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves,  even  in  a linih  which  has  been 
am2)utated  in  a kitten,  causes  a teni2)orary  secretion  of  sweat,  i.e.,  after  complete 
arrest  of  the  circulation  {Goltz,  Kendall  and  Luchsinger,  Ostroumoiv).  In  the  intact 
condition  of  the  body,  however,  j^rofuse  j)erspiration,  at  all  events,  is  always 
associated  with  simultaneous  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  (just  as,  in  stimulation 
of  the  facial  nerve,  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva  is  associated  with  an  increased 
blood-stream — § 145,  A,  I.).  The  secretory  nerves  and  those  for  the  blood-vessels 
seem  to  lie  in  the  same  nerve-trunks. 

The  secretory  nerves  for  the  hind  limbs  (cat)  lie  in  the  sciatic  nerve.  Luch- 
singer  foimd  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  this  nerve  caused  renewed 
secretion  of  sweat  for  a [period  of  half  an  hour,  [provided  the  foot  was  always  wij)ed 
to  remove  the  sweat  already  formed.  If  a kitten,  A^'hose  sciatic  nerve  is.  divided  on 
one  side,  be  [placed  in  a chamber  filled  with  heated  air,  all  the  three  intact  limbs 
soon  begin  to  SAveat,  but  the  limb  whose  nerve  is  divided  does  not,  nor  does  it  do 
so  Avhen  the  Amins  of  the  limb  arc  ligatured  so  as  to  produce  congestion  of  its 
blood-vessels.  [The  cat  SAveats  only  on  the  hairless  soles  of  the  feet.]  As  to  the 
course  of  the  secretory  fibres  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  some  2>ass  directly  from  the 
spinal  cord  ( Vidj)ian),  some  j^ass  into  the  abdominal  sympathetic  {Luchsinger, 
Nawrocld,  Ostroumow),  through  the  rami  communicantes  and  the  anterior  spinal 
roots  from  the  ujAiDer  lumbar  and  loAver  dorsal  spinal  cord  (9th  to  13th  dorsal 
AmrtebrEe — cat),  Avhere  the  sweat-centre  for  the  loAver  limbs  is  situated. 

The  spinal  sweat-centre  may  be  excited  directly : — (1)  By  a highly  venous 
condition  of  the  blood,  as  during  dyspnoea,  e.g.,  the  secretion  of  SAveat  that  some- 
times [^recedes  death  ; (2)  by  oAmrheated  blood  (45°  C.)  streaming  through  the 
centre ; (3)  by  certain  drugs  (see  [5.  554).  The  centre  may  be  also  e-\'cited 
reflexly,  althoAigh  the  results  are  variable,  e.g.,  stimulation  of  the  crural  and 
peroneal  nerves,  as  Avell  as  the  central  end  of  the  opposite  sciatic  nerve  excites 
it.  [The  [unigcncy  of  mustard  in  tlio  mouth  may  excite  free  pers[>iration  on  tlie 
face.] 

Anterior  Extremity. — The  secretory  fibres  lie  in  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves, 
for  the  fore-limbs  of  the  cat ; most  of  them,  or  indeed  all  of  them  (NaivrocJii),  pass 
into  the  thoracic  sympathetic  (Clgl.  stcllatum),  and  [aart  (?)  run  in  the  nerve-roots 
direct  from  the  s])inal  cord  {Luchsinger,  Vxdpian,  OH).  A similar  sweat-centre 
for  the  uj)}jcr  liml)S  lies  in  the  loAver  ^lart  of  the  cervical  s]>inal  cord.  Stimulation 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  brachial  [dexus  causes  a reficx  secretion  of  SAveat  upon 
the  foot  of  tlie  other  side  {AdamJcieirAcz).  At  tlie  same  time  the  liind  feet  also 
pers])ire. 

Pathological. — Dcgfiiierntion  of  tlie  motor  ganglia  of  the  anterior  horns  of  tho  sjtinal  cord 
causes  lo.ss  of  the  secrclioii  of  SAveat,  in  addition  to  jiaralysis  of  the  A'oinntary  muscles  ol  the 
trunk.  The  perspiration  is  increased  iu  paralysed  as  well  as  in  oedematous  limbs.  In  nephritis 
there  are  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  water  given  olfhy  tho  skin. 
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Head.— The  secretory  fibres  for  this  part  (horse,  man,  snout  of  pig)  lie  in  the 
thoracic  sympathetic,  pass  into  the  ganglion  stellatum,  and  ascend  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic  (§  356,  A.).  Percutaneous  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cervical  syni- 
patlietic  in  man  causes  sweating  of  that  side  of  the  face  and  of  the  arm  ( M.  Meyer). 
In  the  cephalic  j^ortion  of  the  sympatlietic,  some  of  the  fibres  pass  into,  or  become 
applied  to,  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  which  explains  why  stimulation  of 
the  infraorbital  nerve  causes  secretion  of  sweat.  Some  fibres,  however,  arise 
directhj  from  the  roots  of  the  trigeminus  {Luclisinger),  and  the  facial  ( Vuhdan 
Adamkiewicz).  ’ 

Undoubtedly  the  cerebium  has  a direct  efiect  either  upon  the  vaso-niotor  nerves 
(p.  554,  I.)  or  upon  the  sweat-secretory  fibres  (II.),  as  in  the  sweating  produced  by 
psychical  excitement  (pain,  fear,  &c.). 


Adcim kiev  icz  and  SGiiator  found  that,  in  a mazi  suffering  fronr  abscess  of  the  motor  re^^ion  of 
the  cortex  cerebri  for  the  arm,  there  were  spasms  and  perspiration  in  the  arm.  ° 

Sweat-centre.— Accordmg  to  Adamkiewicz,  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  the 
dominating  sweat-centre  (§  373).  When  this  centre  is  stimrdated  in  a cat,  all 
the  four  feet  sweat,  even  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  death  {Adamkiewicz). 

III.  The  ]ierve-fibres  Avhich  terminate  in  the  smooth  muscidar  fibres  of  the  siceat- 
glands  act  upon  the  excretion  of  the  secretion. 

_ Other  conditions.— If  the  sweat-nerves  be  divided  (cat),  injection  of  pilocarpiii  causes  a secre- 
tion of  sweat,  even  at  the  end  of  three  days.  After  a longer  period  than  six  days  there  may 
be  no  secretion  at  all.  This  observation  coincides  with  the  phenomenon  of  dryness  of  the  skin 
in  paralysed  lirnbs.  Dieifenbach  found  that  transplanted  portions  of  skin  first  began  to  sweat 
when  their  sensibility  was  restored.  " 

Experiments  on  man. — If  a motor  nerve  (tibial,  median,  facial)  of  a man  be  stimulated,  sweat 
appears  on  the  skin  over  the  muscular  area  supplied  by  the  nerve,  and  also  upon  the  correspond- 
ing area  of  the  opposite  non-stimnlated  side  of  the  body.  This  result  occurs  when  the  circula- 
tion is  arrested  as  well  as  when  it  is  active.  Sensory  and  thermal  stimulation  of  the  skin  always 
cause  a bilateral  reflex  secretion  independently  of  the  circulation.  The  area  of  sweating  is 
independent  of  the  part  of  the  skin  stimulated. 

[Changes  in  the  Cells  during  Secretion. — In  the  resting  glands  of  the  horse,  the  cylindrical 
cells  are  clear  with  the  nucleus  near  theii’  attached  ends,  but  after  free  perspiration  they  become 
granular,  and  their  nucleus  is  more  central  {Eenaut).'] 


288.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS. — 1.  Anidrosis  or  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  sweat 
occurs  in  diabetes  and  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  along  with  other  disturbances  of  nutrition 
of  the  skin  in  some  nervous  diseases,  e.g.,  in  dementia  paralytica  ; in  some  limited  regions  of  the 
skin,  it  has  occurred  in  certain  tropho-neuroses,  c.g.,  in  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face  and  in 
paralysed  parts.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  nerves 
or  their  sinned  swcat-centrcs. 

2.  Hyperidrosis,  or  increase  of  the  secretion  of  sweat,  occurs  in  easily  excitable  persons,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  concerned  (§  287),  e.g.,  the  sweating  which  occurs  in 
debilitated  conditions  and  in  the  hysterical  (sometimes  on  the  head  and  hands),  and  the  so- 
called  epileptoid  sweats  {Eulenlmrg).  Sometimes  the  increase  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Jiead 
(H.  unilateralis).  This  condition  is  often  accompanied  with  other  nervous  phenomena,  partlj’ 
with  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  (redness  of  the  face,  narrow  jHipil), 
partly  with  symptoms  of  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  (dilated  pupil,  exophthalmos).  It  may 
occur  without  these  phenomena,  and  is  due  perhaps  to  stimulation  of  the  proper  secretoiy  fibres 
alone.  [Increased  sweating  is  very  marked  in  certain  fevers,  both  during  their  course  and  at 
the  crisis  in  some  ; while  the  sweat  is  not  only  copious  but  acid  in  acute  rheumatism.  The 
“ night-sweats”  of  phthisis  are  very  marked  and  disagreeable.] 

3.  Paridrosis  or  qualitative  changes  in  the  secretion  of  sweat,  e.g.,  the  rare  case  of  “sweating 
of  hlood  ” (haematohidrosis),  is  sometimes  unilateral.  According  to  Hebra,  in  some  cases  this 
condition  represents  a vicarious  form  of  menstruation.  It  is,  however,  usually  one  of  many 
phenomena  of  nervous  affections.  Bloody  sweat  sometimes  occurs  in  yellow  fever.  Bile- 
pigments  have  been  found  in  the  sweat  in  jaundice  ; blue  sweat  from  indigo  (Bizio),  from 
pyocyanin  (the  rare  blue  colouring-matter  of  pus),  or  from  phosphate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  {Osc. 
KoUmann)  is  extremely  rare.  Such  coloured  sweats  are  called  chromidroses.  Numerous  micro- 
organisms (which,  however,  are  innocuous)  live  between  the  epidermal  scales  and  on  the  hairs, 
two  varieties  of  Saccharomycetes  ; in  cutaneous  folds  Leptothrix  epidermalis,  various  Schizo- 
mycetes,  and  five  kinds  of  Micrococci ; and  between  the  toes — Bacterium  gravoolens  (Bordoni- 
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Uffreduzzi),  which  causes  the  odour  oF  the  sweat  of  the  I'eet.  jVliero-orgaiiisins  are  also  tlie 
cause  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red  sweat ; the  last  are  due  to  Micrococcus  luematodes. 

Q rapc-siigcir  occurs  in  the  sweat  in  diabetes  mellitus  ; uric  acid  and  cystin  very  rarely  ; and 
ill  the  sweat  of  stinking  feet,  leucin,  tyrosin,  valerianic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Stinking  sweat 
(bromidrosis)  is  duo  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sweat,  from  the  presence  of  a special  micro- 
organism ( Bacterium  feetidum — Thin).  In  the  sweating  stage  of  ague  butyrate  of  lime  has  been 
found,  while  in  the  sticky  sweat  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  there  is  more  albumin  (Anselmino), 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  artificial  sweating  {Leuhe) ; lactic  acid  is  present  in  the  sweat  in 
puerperal  fever. 

The  sebaceous  secretion  is  sometimes  increased,  constituting  seborrhoea,  which  may  be  local 
or  general.  It  may  bo  diminished  (Asteatosis  cutis).  The  sebaceous  glands  degenerate  in  old 
people,  and  hence  the  glancing  of  the  skin  {Rimy).  If  the  ducts  of  the  glands  are  occluded  the 
sebum  accumulates.  Sometimes  the  duct  is  occluded  by  black  particles  or  ultramarine  {Unna) 
from  the  blue  used  in  colouring  the  linen.  When  pressed  out,  the  fatty  worm-shaped  secretion 
is  called  “comedo.” 

289.  CUTANEOUS  ABSOEPTION— GALVANIC  CONDUCTION.— After  long  immersion  in 
water  the  sujjerficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  become  moist  and  swell  up.  The  skin  is  unable  to 
absorb  any  substances,  either  salts  or  vegetable  poisons,  from  watery  solutions  of  these.  This 
is  due  to  the  fat  normally  present  on  the  epidermis  and  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  If  the  fat  be 
removed  from  the  skin  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  absorption  may  occur  in  a few  minutes 
[Farisot).  According  to  Rohrig,  all  volatile  substances,  e.g.,  carbolic  acid  and  others,  which 
act  upon  and  corrode  the  epidermis,  are  capable  of  absorption  ; while  according  to  Juhl,  such 
watery  solutions  as  impinge  on  the  skin,  in  a finely  divided  spray,  are  also  capable  of  absorption, 
which  very  probably  takes  place  through  the  interstices  of  the  epidermis. 

[Inunction. — When  ointments  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  so  as  to  press  the  substance  into  the 
pores,  absorption  occurs,  e.g.,  potassium  iodide  in  an  ointment  so  rubbed  in  is  absorbed,  so  is 
mercurial  ointment.  V.  Voit  found  globules  of  mercury  between  the  layers  of  the  epidermis, 
and  even  in  the  chorium  of  a person  who  was  executed,  into  whose  skin  mercurial  ointment  had 
been  previously  rubbed.  The  mercury  globules,  in  cases  of  mercurial  inunction,  pass  into  the 
hair- foil  ides  and  ducts  of  the  glands,  where  they  are  affected  by  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and 
transformed  into  a compound  capable  of  absorption.  An  abraded  or  inflamed  surface  {e.g.,  after 
a blister)  where  the  epidermis  is  removed,  absorbs  very  rapidly,  just  like  the  surface  of  a wound 
(Endermic  method),] 

[Drugs  may  be  applied  locally  where  the  epidermis  is  intact — epidermic  method — as  when 
drugs  which  affect  the  sensory  nerves  of  a part  are  painted  over  a painful  area  to  diminish  the 
pain.  Another  method,  the  hypodermic,  now  largly  used,  is  that  of  injecting,  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  a non-corrosive,  non-irritant  drug,  in  solution,  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  where  it  practically  passes  into  the  lymph-spaces  and  comes  into  direct  relation  with 
the  lymph-  and  blood-stream ; absorption  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  even  more  so  than 
from  the  stomach.] 

Absorption  of  Gases. — Under  normal  conditions  minute  traces  of  0 are  absorbed  from  the  air 
hydrocj'anic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen — CO,  CO2,  the  vapour  of  chloroform  and  ether  may  be 
absorbed  {Chaussier,  Gcrlach,  Rohrig).  In  a bath  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  gas  is 
absorbed,  while  CO2  is  given  off  ipto  the  water  {Rohrig). 

Absorption  of  watery  solutions  takes  place  rapidly  through  the  skin  of  the  frog  {Guttmann, 
JV . Stirling,  v.  Willich).  Even  after  the  circulation  is  excluded  and  the  central  nervous  system 
destroyed,  much  water  is  absorbed  through  the  skin  of  the  frog,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
when  the  circulation  is  intact  {Spina).  ' 

Galvanic  Conduction  through  the  Skin. — If  the  two  electrodes  of  a constant  current  be  im- 
pregnated with  a watery  solution  of  certain  substances  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and  if  the 
direction  of  the  current  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  strychnin  may  be  caused  to  pass  through 
the  skin  of  a rabbit  in  a few  minutes,  and  that  in  sufficient  amount  to  kill  the  animal  {H.  Munk). 
In  man,  rpiinine  and  potassium  iodide  have  been  introduced  into  the  body  in  this  way,  and 
their  presence  detected  in  the  urine.  This  process  is  called  the  cataphoric  action  of  the  con- 
stant current  (§  328). 

290.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — In  all  vertebrates  the  skin  consists  of  chorium 
and  epidermis.  In  some  reptiles  the  epidermis  becomes  horny,  and  forms  large  plates  or  scales. 
Similar  .structures  occur  in  the  edentata  among  mammals.  The  epidermal  appendages  assnmo 
various  form.s — .such  as  hair,  nail,  spines,  bristles,  feathers,  claws,  hoof,  horns,  spurs,  &c.  The 
scales  ol  some  fislies  are  partly  osseous  structures.  Many  glands  occur  in  the  skin  ; in  some 
arnjihibiii  they  .secrete  mucus,  in  others  the  secretion  is  poisonous.  Snakes  and  tortoises  are 
devoid  of  entaneons  glands  ; in  lizards  the  “ leg-glands”  extend  from  the  anus  to  the  bend  of 
the  knee.  In  the  crocodile,  the  glands  open. under  the  margims  of  the  cutaneo-osscous  scales. 
In  birds  the  cutaneous  glands  are  absent ; the  ‘ ‘ coccygeal  glands  ” form  an  oily  secretion  for 
lubricating  the  feathers.  [This  is  denied  by  0.  Llebroich,  as  ho  finds  no  cholesterin-fats  in 
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their  secretion.]  The  civet  glands,  at  the  anus  of  the  civet  cat,  the  preputial  glands  of  tlie 
musk  deer,  the  glands  of  the  hare,  and  the  pedal  glands  of  ruminants,  are  really  greatly  de- 
veloped sebaceous  glands.  In  some  invertebrata,  the  skin,  consisting  of  epidermi.s  and  choriuni. 
is  intimately  united  with  the  subjacent  muscles,  forming  a musculo-cutaneous  tube  for  the  body 
of  the  animal.  The  cephalopoda  have  chromatophores  in  their  skin,  i.e.,  round  or  irregular 
spaces  filled  with  coloured  granules.  Muscular  fibres  are  arranged  radially  around  tliese  spaces, 
so  that  when  these  muscles  contract  the  coloured  surface  is  increased.  The  change  of  colour  in 
these  animals  is  due  to  the  play  or  contraction  of  these  muscles  (Brilclcc).  Special  glands  are 
concerned  in  the  ]iroduetion  of  the  shell  of  the  snail.  The  annul osa  are  covered  with  a chitin- 
ous  investment,  which  is  continued  for  a certain  distaiice  along  the  digestive  tract  and  the 
trachere.  It  is  thrown  off  when  the  animal  sheds  its  covering.  It  not  only  protects  the  animal, 
but  it  forms  a structure  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In  echinodermata,  the  cutaneous 
covering  contains  calcareous  masses  ; in  the  holothurians,  the  calcareous  structures  assume  the 
form  of  calcareous  spicules. 

Historical. — Hippocrates  (born  460  b.c.)  and  Theophrastus  (born  371  b.c.)  distinguished  the 
perspiration  from  the  sweat ; and,  according  to  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  sweat  stands  in  a 
certain  antagonistic  relation  to  the  urinary  secretion  and  to  the  water  in  the  faeces.  According 
to  Cassius  Felix  (97  A.D.),  a person  placed  in  a bath  absorbs  water  through  the  skin  ; Sanctorius 
(1614)  measured  the  amount  of  sweat  given  off ; Alberti  (1581)  was  acquainted  with  the  hair- 
bulb  ; Donatus  (1588)  described  hair  becoming  grey  sitddenly  ; Riolan  (1626)  showed  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  was  due  to  the  epidermis. 
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